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GREAT  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  GREATEST  BOOK. 


The  Bible  contains  the  noblest  lessons  of  human  striying  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
literature. 

It  is  a  storehouse  of  most  varied  experience. 

It  records  the  blindness,  ignorance,  follies,  sins,  with  which,  age  after  age,  the  sons  of 
men  contend ;  and  it  shows  how  all  these  are  triumphed  over  by  the  noble  souL 

It  shows  what  heroism  and  courage  and  strength  and  patience  and  love  are  possible 
to  men  and  women,  and  so  makes  us  feel  there  is  still  a  great  deal  in  our  own  natures  that 
we  have  cot  yet  brought  out,  or  used  in  the  service  of  the  world. 

And  it  does  more.  It  goes  deeper.  It  is  inspired.  It  is  a  revelation.  It  does  not 
rest  superficially  upon  the  material  or  visible.  It  plants  itself  firmly  in  that  which  lies 
in  and  about  and  beneath.    It  goes  to  the  source  of  life  1     And  leads  us  thither  1 

It  is  proposed,  in  a  course  of  short  articles,  to  call  attention  to  the  teaching  contained 
in  some  of  the  great  chapters  of  this  greatest  of  books. 


/. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THINGS. 


Chapter  I. 

The  Poem  of  Creation. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth 
was  waste  and  void ;  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep:  and  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light : 
and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the 
light,  that  it  was  good:  and  Grod 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 
And  Grod  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night.  And  there 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning, 
one  day. 

And  God  aaid,  Let  there  be  a  firmsr 
ment  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 


let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was 
so.  And  God  called  the  firmament 
Heaven.  And  there  was  evening  and 
there  was  morning,  a  second  day. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear : 
and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry 
land  Earth ;  and  the  gathering  together 
of  the  waters  called  he  Seas :  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.  And  Grod  said. 
Let  the  earth  put  forth  grass,  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  fruit-tree  bearing 
fruit  after  its  kind,  wherein  is  the  seed 
thereof,  upon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so. 
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And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass, 
herb  yielding  seed  after  its  kind,  and 
tree  bearing  fruit,  wherein  is  the  seed 
thereof,  after  its  kind:  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  And  there  was 
evening  and  there  was  morning,  a  third 
day. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them 
be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons  and  for 
days  and  years :  and  let  them  be  for 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it 
was  so.  And  God  made  the  two  great 
lights;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night:  he  made  the  stars  also.  And 
God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  and 
to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night, 
and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness: and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
And  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning,  a  fourth  day. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  life,  and  let  fowl  fly  above 
the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven.  And  God  created  the  great 
searmonsters,  and  every  living  creature 
that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought 
forth  abundantly,  after  their  kinds, 
and  every  winged  fowl  after  its  kind : 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And 
God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth. 
And  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning,  a  fifth  day. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature  after  its  kind, 
cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 
the  earth  after  its  kind :  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  its  kind,  and  the  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  ground  after  its  kind:  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness:  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing 


that    creepeth   upon    the   earth.     And 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  h6  him  ;  male 
and  female  created  he  them.    And  God 
blessed  them :  and  Grod  said  unto  them. 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it;    and    have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living    thing    that    moveth    upon     the 
earth.     And  God  said,  Behold  I  have 
given    you  every  herb  yielding    seed, 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  yielding  seed  ;  to  you  it  shall  be 
for  meat:  and  to  every  beast   of  the 
earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given 
every  green  herb  for  meat :  and  it  was 
so.     And  God  saw  everything  that  he 
had   made,  and,  behold,   it  was   very 
good.    And    there    was    evening    and 
there  was  morning,  the  sixth  day. 

And  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were 
finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And 
on  the  seventh  day  Grod  finished  his 
work  which  he  had  made;  and  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed 
it:  because  that  in  it  he  rested  from  all 
his  work  which  God  had  created  and 
made. 

This  first  chapter  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible  contains  the  poem  of  creation. 

It  is  a  hymn  of  praise,  giving  us  a  moving 
picture  of  many  marvellous  scenes. 

It  stirs  the  heart  and  quickens  the  im- 
agination by  the  simplicity,  strength,  and 
vividness  of  its  conceptions,  and  by  the 
sense  it  gives  us  of  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  creation. 

The  detail  is  crude,  and  without  scientific 
accuracy ;  but  it  was  never  intended  to  have 
that.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  criti- 
cise it  as  an  explanation  of  creation.  It  is 
a  hymn, — a  grand,  deep  song  of  adoration. 
One  cannot  read  it  without  feeling  the 
emotions  of  worship. 

**In  the  beginning,  God." 

That  which  makes  this  chapter  so  impres- 
sive, gives  it  its  sense  of  profound  dignity, 
that  which  thrills  us  as  we  read  it,  is  not 
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the  individual  steps  of  the  great  plan,  nor 
the  right  or  wrong  order  of  their  progress, 
nor  the  beauty  of  the  poetic  scenes,  nor  any 
of  the  flowing  figures  of  the  opening  days, 
but  the  sublime,  simple  confidence  with 
which  the  writer  sees  at  the  back  of  all 
these  things,  there,  at  the  beginning,  the 
one  Eternal  Being, — God. 

We  are  led  back  to  the  void  before  the 
earth  was,  when  darkness  overspread  the 
nothingness  of  space.  Yet  even  there  the 
spirit  of  God  is  brooding  upon  the  deep. 
And  while  yet  there  was  no  sound,  no  light, 
no  stir.  He  moves  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters!  There  is  mystery;  but  within  it 
is  God. 

There  is  the  vast  expanse  of  dim  and 
imknowii  time ;  yet,  over  and  above  and 
behind,  there  is  his  steadying  hand;  his 
eye,  piercing  the  gloom ;  his  voice,  com- 
manding the  elements ;  his  will,  creating  the 
world. 
"In  the  beginning,  God." 
Our  knowledge  of  God^s  methods  of  cre- 
ation is  certainly  much  greater  to-day  than 
that  possessed  by  the  author  of  Genesis; 
bat  we  experience  the  saipe  succession  of 
evening  and  morning ;  we  look  up  into  the 
same  spaceless  heaven.  We  only  under- 
stand a  little  more  of  the  surrounding  mys- 
tery. We  see  that  the  divine  creation  which 
was  *<in  the  beginning"  is  also  now,  that  it 
never  ceases ;  and  so  the  '*story  of  creation" 
repeats  itself  for  each  one  of  us  within  our 
own  horizons. 

We  see  that  the  great  Creator  not  only 
creates,  but  that  he  supplies  the  material  of 
creation,  and  calls  us  to  enter  into  his  joy 
by  also  creating,  not  only  in  the  physical 
field,  but  in  the  higher  world  of  heart  and 
mind,  of  character  and  soul.  He  supplies 
OS  with  an  infinite  stream  of  creative  im- 
plements (passions,  desires,  ideals)  out  of 
which  to  create  our  own  paradise  of  sweet- 
ness, holiness,  and  love. 

We  can  create  with  the  same  powers  that 
created  the  universe. 

In  the  beginning,  God,  and  now.  His 
spirit  still  brooding  upon  the  silent  deep, 
filling  the  fountains  at  the  source  of  creation 
with  perpetual  springs  of  life,  so  that  we 
need  never  thirst. 

We,  too,  can  join  ?nth  all  the  ages  in  this 
great  poem  of  creation. 


OUR  CHURCHES. 


CHtrSCH  OF   THE  MESSIAH,  LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY.* 


BT  JOHN   H.   HETWOOD. 


The  Unitarian  Church  of  Louis viUe  was 
formed  by  a  few  clear-minded  men  and 
women,  to  whom  the  principles  of  ^'Liberal 
Christianity" — such  as  the  unity  and 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  the 
final  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  the  un- 
broken continuity  of  life — were  inestimably 
dear. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  in  his  delightful  volume, 
the  memoir  of  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  the  second  pastor  of  the  church, 
writes  as  follows:  "Mr.  Clarke  found  a 
small  Unitarian  society,  which  had  built  a 
neat,  well-proportioned  church.  The  society 
had  been  organized  by  a  few  earnest  Unita- 
rians, mostly  from  New  England.  Services 
had  been  held  for  several  years  in  different 
places,  generally  in  the  schoolhouse  of  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Goddard,  a  man  of  wide  attain- 
ments and  an  able  teacher. 

"John  Pierpont,  Bernard  Whitman,  and 
Charles  Briggs  were  among  the  preachers 
who,  in  short  visits  to  Louisville,  had  inter- 
ested the  worshippers.  The  church  had 
been  dedicated  on  the  27th  of  May,  1832. 
On  that  occasion  Dr.  Francis  Parkman  and 
James  Walker  —  afterward  president  of 
Harvard  College— took  part  in  the  ser- 
vices." 

The  church  has  had  five  pastors:  Rev. 
Messrs.  George  Chapman,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  John  H.  Hey  wood,  C.  J.  K.  Jones, 
and  J.  B.  Green. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1832,  Rev.  George 
Chapman,  of  Boston,  who  had  been  invited 
to  become  pastor,  preached  his  first  sermon. 
He  was  a  man  of  finely  cultivated  mind  and 
earnest  religious  spirit,  and  very  attractive 
in  personal  qualities.  His  ministry  was 
winning  and  effective,  rich  in  thought,  and 
of  marked  spiritual  power ;  but  it  was  very 
brief,  continuing  only  a  year,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge. 

•Condensed  for  tihe  Unttarian  from  the  History 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 
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He  was  suoceeded  by  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  who  became  pastor  August  4, 1833, 
and  retained  his  position  seven  years. 
These  were  eventfal  years  to  our  church; 
and  not  to  it  alone,  but  to  the  whole  city. 

His  intellectual  power,  his  compact,  logi- 
cal reasoning,  his  fine  large  scholarship,  and 
his  rare  catholicity  of  spirit,  were  equally 
recognized  by  men  of  all  communions,  such 
men  for  instance  as  Judge  S.  S.  Nicholas. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  well  remembers  a 
conversation  with  Judge  Nicholas,  himself 
one  of  Louisville's  ablest  writers,  in  which 
the  judge  asked,  with  great  earnestness, 
*^Do  you  know  whom  I  regard  as  the  finest 
writer  of  English  that  our  city  has  ever 
had?"  On  my  responding  that  I  did  not 
know,  he  said,  '*Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  the 
rarest  power  of  expressing  fioe,  large 
thought,  in  simplest,  purest,  most  intelli- 
gible language." 

It  was  not  only  as  a  preacher  that  Mr. 
Clarke's  influence  was  felt.  He  was  a  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  deeply  interested  in 
whatever  affected  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  devoted  much  time  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  ;*  and,  in  1839,  was  chosen 
by  the  City  Council  *'agent," — that  is,  secre- 
tary and  superintendent.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  contributors  to  the  Western  Mes- 
senger, a  monthly  periodical,  published  at 
first  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Louisville.  The  Messenger  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  '^Liberal  Christian- 
ity," and  was  thoroughly  alive  to  everything 
that  tended  to  promote  broad,  just,  and  gen- 
erous thought,  and  to  advance  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  humanity.  In 
April,  1836,  Mr.  Clarke  became  editor  of 
the  Messenger^  and  continued  in  charge  of  it 
until  1839,  when  it  was  taken  back  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr.  Clarke  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
Louisville  Unitarian  Church  in  June,  1840. 
During  his  ministry  the  congregation  had 
slowly  but  surely  grown.  In  addition  to 
the  names  already  mentioned,  it  numbered 
many  of  our  most  respected  merchants,  quite 
a  number  of  able  men  connected  with  our 
city's  banking  and  other  business  insti- 
tutions, and  several  eminent  physicians,  and 
not  a  few  gifted  teachers,  and  the  scholarly 
historian  of  Kentucky,  Mann  Butler. 

On  the  21st  of  August^  1840,  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  John  H.  Heywood,  the  third  minis- 


ter, began.  During  his  long  ministry  the 
steady  growth  of  the  congregation  con- 
tinued. 

The  first  church  edifice,  as  has   already 
been  said,  was  erected  in  1881-32.    It  stood 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Wal- 
nut Streets,  where  is  now  the  drug-store  of 
George    A.    Newman.     It    had   ori^nalJy 
sixty-four  pews  ;   but  in  1853,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  congregation,  it  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  thirty-two  pews. 
The  society  still  continuing  to  grow,  a  new 
edifice  became  necessary;  and,  in  1870,  the 
beautiful  building  so  well  known  as  ''The 
Church  of  the  Messiah,*'  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  York  Streets,  was  erected.     The 
church  was  dedicated  Jan.  15,  1871,  Rev. 
Dr.  William  6.  Eliot,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Rev.* 
R.  Laird  Collier,  of  Chicago,  uniting  with 
the  pastor  and  congregation  in  the  dedica- 
tory services.    On  the  3l8t  of  December,  of 
the  same  year,  the  church  was  destroyed  by 
fire.    This  was  a  hard  blow,  indeed;  but 
the  society  instantly  went  to  work  rebuild- 
ing, and  on  Dec.  15,  1872,  the  reconstructed 
building  was  consecrated  to  divine  worship 
and  the  service  of  humanity,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Bellows,  of  New  York,  preaching  morning 
and  evening,  giving  two  sermons  of  rare 
beauty  and  power. 

Never  has  a  religious  society  .shown 
greater  energy,  faith  and  hope  than  did  the 
Unitarian  Society  of  our  city  under  these 
disheartening  circumstances.  Not  quite  a 
year  had  passed  since  the  dedication  of  the 
noble  structure  which  had  involved  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  members,  and  in 
an  hour,  as  it  were,  on  the  night  of  Satur- 
day, the  last  of  the  year,  it  was  destroyed. 
Not  a  service,  however,  was  omitted.  Fort- 
unately, the  rear  portion  of  the  edifice, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  Sunday-school 
and  social  purposes,  was  saved  from  the 
flames,  and  services  were  held  Sunday 
morning  at  the  usual  hour,  and,  before  the 
close  of  that  year,  the  church  was  restored, 
and  in  more  than  its  former  grace  and 
beauty. 

The  society  was  generously  aided  in  the 
construction  and  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  edifice  by  kind  friends  near  and  far, 
east  and  west.  Important  aid  was '  also 
rendered  by  our  Universal ist  friends.  Soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  Unitarian  Society, 
these  friends  had  organized  themselves  into 
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a  charch,  which  had,  for  a  time,  great  pros- 
perity. It  was  fortunate  in  its  ministers, 
especially  in  Rev.  Messrs.  £.  M.  Pingree, 
L  D.  Williamson,  and  W.  W.  Curry,  all  men 
of  marked  ability  and  great  spiritual  ear- 
nestness. Bat  through  a  series  of  adverse 
circumstances  and  the  removal  by  death  of 
many  of  its  most  efficient  members,  the  so- 
ciety declined,  and  finally  ceased  to  hold  ser- 
vices. The  most  deeply  interested  of  the 
remaining  members  united  with  the  Unita- 
rian Society,  and  through  their  efforts  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Univer- 
salist  building  was  generously  given  toward 
the  erection  of  '*The  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah." 

"The  Church  of  the  Messiah"  was  incor- 
porated by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in  February, 
1870.  The  trustees  named  in  the  act  were : 
Edward  A.  Gardner,  James  Speed,  George 
Davis,  James  Kennedy,  Jacob  Merker,  Co- 
lombos  Chamberlin,  and  George  A.  Hough- 
too,— the  first  four  representing  the  Unita- 
rian, the  last  three,  the  Universalist  mem- 
bership. 

The  Unitarian  society  has  always  been 
an  earnest  worker.  It  has  had  from  the 
beginning  an  attractive  Sunday-school.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  it  built  a  church 
edifice  before  it  had  a  pastor;  and  of  its 
continued  activity,  evidence  is  given  in  the 
following  sketch  of  its  religious  and  humane 
work,  prepared  for  the  Southern  Unitarian, 
published  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July,  1893: 
''In  1841,  under  the  leading  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Mann,  then  in  his  early  manhood,  and  as 
fresh  and  young  in  spirit  now  as  then,  an 
nnsectarian  Sunday-school  was  formed  on 
Tenth  Street,  which  attracted  to  itself  a 
fine  body  of  teachers  and  did  a  great 
amount  of  good.  In  1858-59,  an  admirable 
night  school — ^the  pioneer  school,  I  think 
--was  established  in  the  hall  of  one  of 
the  city's  engine-houses.  This  school  was 
formed  and  conducted  by  some  young  men 
of  the  congregation,  Messrs.  Charles  J. 
Kent,  Augustus  Holyoke,  B.  B.  Hun  toon, 
George  Hood,  H.  P.  Truman,  and  others, 
and  to  it  not  a  few  men,  now  in  prosperous 
circumstances  and  some  of  wide  influence, 
refer  with  gratitude  as  having  offered  them 
the  best  and,  in  some  instances,  the  only 
sdiool  opportunities  enjoyed.  At  the  same 
period,  two    Mission   Sunday-schools  were 


carried  on  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Wood,  a  devoted 
member  of  the  church,  and  by  Rev.  D.  A. 
Russell,  whom  the  congregation  had  en- 
gaged as  a  minister-at-large.  In  1865,  an 
Old  Ladies'  Home  was  established  and 
successfully  conducted  by  its  devoted  and 
un tiling  friends  and  generous  supporters, 
until  1882,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
well-endowed  Cook  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  its  kindly  work  and  helpful  influence 
were  thus  guaranteed  continuance  and  per- 
petuity." 

Daring  the  trying  times  of  the  war,  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation  were  unwearied 
and  unceasing  in  hospital  work  and  in  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
Kentucky  Sanitary  Commissions,  and  also 
of  the  Refugee  Commission. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Heywood's  daughter  led  him  to  take 
her  and  his  wife  to  Europe,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  Rev.  C.  J.  K.  Jones  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  pulpit  during  his 
absence.  Early  in  1880,  Mr.  Heywood  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  his  pastoral  connec- 
tion formally  closed  on  the  21st  of  August, 
just  forty  years  from  its  commencement. 
•  Rev.  Mr.  Jones's  services  began  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  September,  1879,  and  they 
awakened  great  interest.  He  continued  pas- 
tor until  the  summer  of  1883,  when  he  re- 
signed and  removed  to  Florida.  There  he 
practised  law,  for  which  he  had  fitted  him- 
self during  his  residence  in  Louisville,  up 
to  February,  1885,  when,  in  response  to  a 
hearty  invitation,  he  returned  to  our  city 
and  resumed  his  earnest,  efficient  work. 

In  this  interim  of  a  year  and  half.  Rev. 
J.  B.  Green,  now  of  Reading,  Massachusetts, 
a  devout  and  earnest  man  of  strong,  fine 
character,  was  the  minister  of  the  church.  It 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  while  the  first  three 
ministers  were  Unitarians  from  birth,  the 
two  latter.  Rev.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Green, 
belonged  originally  to  other  communions, — 
Mr.  Jones  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  denomi- 
nation (having  received  his  classical  and 
theological  education  at  Rutger's  College, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York),  while  Mr.  Green's 
early  education  was  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

Mr.  Jones  gives  no  dull,  prosy  sermons. 
His  hearers  may  agree  with  him,  or  may 
dissent  from  him,  but  they  never  sleep.    He 
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is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  principle  or 
principles  of  evolution,  which  he  heartily 
accepts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  as  heartily 
assents  to  the  principles  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity as  presented  in  the  Constitution  of 
^'Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches," 
as  amended  and  adopted  by  the  National 
Conference  at  its  session  in  October,  1894. 
His  intense  vitality,  his  full  command  of  the 
stores  and  resources  of  his  richly  furnished 
mind,  his  rare  power  of  energizing  and  often 
truly  eloquent  utterances,  are  quickly  rec- 
ognized and  deeply  felt.  He  is  alive  to  all 
the  great  movements  of  the  day ;  and  his  ex- 
tensive literary  and  historical  reading,  and 
his  deep,  living  interest  in  natural  history 
and  science,  enable  him  to  enrich  his  dis- 
courses with  many  striking  illustrations  of 
the  all-pervading  divine  spirit,  presence,  and 
power. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
present  life  and  work  of  the  Unitarian  So- 
ciety. It  is  in  good  financial  condition^ 
being  practically  free  from  debt.  It  has 
an  excellent  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  A.  6.  Munn,  president;  Charles 
Hermany,  John  Bacon,  Charles  F.  Smith, 
F.  N.  Hartwell,  Edward  W.  Chamberlain, 
and  George  Zubrod.  The  clerk  of  the 
Board  is  Frederick  Reinecke,  and  the  treas- 
urer is  Mr.  W.  G.  Munn. 

The  members  of  the  choir,  whom  the 
congregation  hold  in  high  esteem  not  only 
for  their  musical  ability  but  also  for  their 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Seiler,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Shackleton,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Simons.  The 
gifted  organist  is  Mr.  Thomas  Becker.  The 
congregation  is  very  fortunate  in  having 
a  capable  and  faithful  sexton  in  Albert 
Miller. 

**The  Ladies  Aid  Society,"  of  which  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Drummond  is  the  wise  and  efficient 
president,  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  all 
the  while  inestimable  aid,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  is  entitled  to  its  name,  *<Aid  So- 
ciety." There  are  times,  as  all  conversant 
with  the  administration  of  church  affairs 
well  know,  when  the  hearts  of  men,  even 
of  wise  and  practical  trustees,  fail  them  for 
fear  lest,  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  large  defi- 
cit may  confront  them.  Time  and  again, 
at  such  seasons  of  anxiety,  Mrs.  Drummond 
and  her  band  of  undaunted  workers  have 
come  to  the  rescue:  now  gladdening  the 


hearts  of  the  choir  and  organist  by  supply- 
ing a  new  and  reliable  motor  to  the  Doble 
organ ;  now  cheering  and  warming  the  con- 
gregation by  first-class  furnaces,  or  surpris- 
ing and  delighting  the  trustees  by  placing 
a  five  hundred  dollar  check  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer, — truly  an  "Aid  Society." 

Equally  efficient  have  been  the  labors  of 
"The  Helping  Hands,"  organized  by  Miss 
Danforth,  in  ministering  every  winter,  sym- 
pathetically, wisely,  and  perseveringly,  to 
the  needs  of  the  suffering  poor,  and  in 
earnestly  co-operating  with  the  ''King's 
Daughters"  in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
"The  Jennie  Casseday  Infirmary"  and  other 
beneficent  charities. 

"The  Embroidery  Class,"  suggested  and 
formed  by  Miss  Lewis,  has  proved  very  at- 
tractive and  eminently  successful,  not  only 
in  giving  its  pupils  a  useful  accomplishment, 
but  also  in  cultivating  fine  taste  and  in  pro- 
ducing thoroughly  artistic  work. 

The  Sunday-school  of  the  church,  always 
dear  to  the  congregation,  continues  its  effec- 
tive work  under  the  direction  of  its  devoted 
superintendent,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bowser,  and 
her  able  co-workers,  F.  W.  Hartwell,  M.  M. 
Green,  with  other  faithful  teachers. 

The  church  has  also  a  wide-awake  mis- 
sion school — "The  Highland  Unitarian  Sun- 
day-school"— in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
city.  Mrs.  Kohlhepp  was  its  originator  and 
Mr.  Ambrose  Bruner  is  its  superintendent, 
and  it  has  an  excellent  band  of  teachers. 

The  name,  "Church  of  the  Messiah,"  was 
adopted  by  the  congregation  at  the  time  of 
the  construction  and  dedication  of  its  beau- 
tiful edifice,  in  expression  of  its  loving  rev- 
erence for  its  spiritual  leader,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  and  of  its  desire  and  purpose  to  be 
loyal  to  the  principles  of  his  benign  and 
beneficent  religion. 


It  is  good  for  us  to  think  that  no  grace  or 
blessing  is  truly  ours  till  we  are  aware  that 
God  has  blessed  some  one  else  with  it  through 
us. — Rev,  Phillips  Brooks, 

I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand  as  in  what  direc- 
tion we  are  moving.  To  reach  the  port  of 
heaven,  we  must  sail  sometimes  with  the 
wind  and  sometimes  against  it ;  but  we  must 
sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor. — Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 
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The  seriea  of  '^Qaestions"  beginniDg  in  this  Dumber  is  designed  to  meet  the  earnest 
inquiries  of  oar  young  people,  as  they  face  the  real  demands  of  the  religious  life. 

The  first  '^Question/'  <*Can  I  make  God  real?*'  is  prepared  by  Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins. 

Some  of  the  other  questions  in  the  series,  by  different  writers,  will  be :  — 

••Can  I  f oUow  Jesus  ?" 

"What  is  required  of  me?" 

"Shall  I  go  to  church  V 

Each  "Question"  will  be  republished  in  very  small  leaflet  form,  especially  intended  for 
the  church  porch,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Unitarian,  2  cents  each,  10  cents  per  dozen, 
50  cents  per  one  hundred. 


THE  FIRST  QUESTION. 


CAIC  I   MAK£   GOD  REAL? 

L  Let  me  think  how  Grod  became  real 
tome;  because  I  cannot  make  bim  real  to 
others  unless  I  am  sure  of  him  myself. 

(1)  I  came  to  know  God  first  through 
human  love  and  kindness,  did  I  not? 
I  was  sure  of  God's  love  by  the  good- 
ness of  the  men  and  women  whom  I 
knew.  Perhaps  it  was  my  father's  love 
or  my  mother's  love  which  first  sug- 
gested to  me  what  Grod's  love  might  be. 

(2)  I  also  learned  about  the  life  of 
Jesus  ;  and,  the  more  I  understood  him, 
the  better  did  I  seem  to  understand 
God. 

(3^  From  these  two  experiences  I 
came  firmly  to  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  know  God  is  to  know  good  men. 

II.    Why,  then,  can  I  not  live  so  that  men 
may  see  God  iamef 

I  can,  if  I  will,  let  my  life  be  con- 
trolled by  the  spirit  of  love.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  I  can 
try  to  do  as  God  would  do  in  my  place, 
that  men  may  see  my  good  works,  and 
glorify,  not  me,  but  my  Father,  which 
is  in  heaven. — Matt.  v.  16. 


III.  This  is,  at  first,  a  very  hard  task; 
but  ought  I,  for  that  reason,  to  shrink  from 
attempting  it  ? 

The  beginnings  are  always  hard,  and 
I  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  easy 
things.  Anything  that  promises  so 
much  is  difficult  at  first. 

IV.  It  may  seem  almost  presumptuous 
for  me  to  think  of  doing  as  God  would  do  in 
my  place. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  if  I  did 
not  believe  that  God  made  me  in  his 
image.  I  am  a  son  of  God.  A  son 
may  try  to  show  his  father's  spirit 
because  his  father's  blood  is  in  his 
veins.  So  I  can  try  to  do  as  Grod 
would  do  because  his  life  is  in  mine. 

y.  Jesus  made  God  real  because  every- 
thing he  did  was  God-like. 

May  I  not  become  enough  like  Jesus 
to  do  my  part  to  make  God  real,  even  as 
the  glory  of  the  sun  is  made  real  in  the 
tiniest  flower  ? 

VI.  The  most  glorious  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  make  men  see  God  in  me. 

To  do  that,  I  must  be  a  son  of  God 
to  them,  full  of  the  spirit  of  kindness 
and  of  love, — for  only  thus  can  God  be 
made  real. 
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PERPETUAL   YOUTH   AND    CONTINUAL 

PROGRESS. 

SEIIHON  BY  REV.  OEOROB  BATCHELOR,  8BCRE- 
TART  OF  THE  AMBRIOAM  UNITARIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

"Saj  not  thon,  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  dajrs  were  better  than  these  ?  For  thou 
dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this/' — Eccl. 
vii.  10. 

"Who  satisfieth  thy  old  age  with  good,  so  that 
thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle." — Ps.  ciii. 
5  (Notbb's  Translation). 

CoDfaciuB  was  bom  in  China  about  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  He  records 
the  fact  that  in  his  time  men  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  back  to  the  good  old  times 
when  the  world  was  young  and  men  were 
good. 

The  same  thing  was  noted  in  Greece,  in 
Rome,  and  in  every  land  which  has  a  history. 

There  is  always  a  golden  age  in  literature, 
in  manners,  and  in  virtue.  The  golden  age 
is  always  in  the  past.  Yet,  little  by  little, 
age  by  age,  the  world  creeps  on  to  better 
things. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  backward 
look  ?  What  is  the  good  of  it  and  what  the 
harm? 

The  good  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  that 
beautiful  provision  for  forgetting  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  life  which  always  gives  at- 
tractiveness to  the  past  years  of  each  man's 
experience.  That  was  a  touch  of  universal 
nature  where  Virgil  makes  JBneas  say  to 
his  companions  in  shipwreck,  **Be  of  good 
cheer,  my  brothers,  by  and  by  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  remember  these  things.*'  Look 
back  over  your  adventures  and  you  will  find 
that  those  you  most  willingly  remember  and 
which  you  most  often  talk  about  are  those 
in  which  there  were  "hairbreadth  'scapes 
and  most  disastrous  chances."  We  have  a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  which  cares 
and  enjoyments  are  mingled.  When  it  is 
all  past,  the  forgetting  begins  with  the  dis- 
agreeable parts.  At  the  time,  we  perhaps 
counted  ourselves  unhappy.  Now  we  look 
back  and  say,  '*That  was  the  happiest  part 
of  my  life."  That  is  the  good  of  the  in- 
stinct to  glorify  the  past  while  we  forget  its 
evil  and  sorrow. 

Now  what  is  the  evil  of  this  habit  ?  Car- 
ried too  far  it  destroys  hope,  it  takes  from  us 


the  drawing  of  expectation,  it  robs  us  of 
that  youthful  habit  of  mind  and  heart 
which  keeps  one  alert  and  in  the  current  of 
happy  and  vigorous  activity.  He  who  thinks 
the  world  is  growing  worse  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year,  may  denounce  evil  and  plead 
for  reform,  but  he  has  destroyed,  so  far  as  he 
can,  the  only  hope  of  progress  and  the  only 
incentive  to  action. 

Secret  of  the  Happy  Life. 

The  secret  of  the  g^d  and  happy  life  is 
to  keep  growing,  to  have  some  hope  still  un- 
fulfilled but  promising,  to  renew  the  youth 
of  the  spirit  and  keep  the  mind  fresh. 
Growing  old  in  form  and  fact  is  a  necessity 
from  which  no  one  may  escape.  But  youth 
of  the  spirit  is  a  possibility  of  which  no  one 
can  rob  us. 

"Always  young  for  liberty"  was  Cban- 
ning's  happy  shout.  As  he  grew  older  his 
mind  grew  younger.  At  forty  he  was  in  all 
mental  qualities  younger,  stronger,  and 
more  elastic  than  he  was  at  twenty.  He 
who  has  lived  aright  will  at  seventy  be 
more  gentle,  kindly,  genial,  and  wise  than 
at  any  time  before.  A  crabbed  and  hopeless 
old  age  is  a  total  miscarriage,  it  is  the  end 
of  a  life  that  has  never  come  to  ripeness. 
The  old  age  of  the  peach  comes  when,  per- 
fect in  color,  flavor,  and  mellowness,  it  is 
just  ready  at  the  lightest  touch  to  fall  into 
the  hand. 

When  we  look  backward,  then,  we  may 
say  with  gratitude  it  looks  as  if  the  old 
days  were  better  than  these,  but  we  know 
they  were  not.  The  better  days  are  coming ; 
if  only  we  knew  it,  they  are  already  here. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  tasks  one  can 
set  for  himself  is  that  of  renewing  his  youth. 
If  he  never  had  any  proper  youth,  all  the 
more  need  of  looking  for  the  fountain  of 
which  the  waters  confer  freshness  and  hope. 

What  are  the  signs  of  youth  of  the  happy 
kind,  and  what  are  the  means  of  restoring  it 
and  keeping  it  to  the  end  ? 

Hope. 

In  that  typical  and  beautiful  youth  which 
is  desirable  and  can  be  kept,  hope  always  ex- 
ceeds attainment.  After  each  step  of  prog- 
ress there  is  something  beyond.  After  each 
task  accomplished  there  is  a  better  thing  to 
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be  done.  The  desire  to  improye  upon  all 
former  attainments  is  strong.  Confidence 
in  one's  power  to  do  that  which  one  sees  to 
be  desirable  is  unshaken.  The  look  is  for- 
ward and  upward  and  the  best  things  are 
to  come. 

Bat  I  am  told  by  those  who  think  they 
know   that    these  are  not   necessarily  the 
traits  of  yonth.    There  are  many  who  are 
not  hopeful  but  critical,  not  genial  but  cyni- 
cal.    There  are  young  people,  I  am  told,  who 
despise  sentiment  and  affect  a  belief  that 
the  end  of  the  century  is  a  failure.    It  may 
be  so.    It  may  be  that,  through  some  peryer- 
Bion  of  culture  and  some  aping  of  the  dis- 
illusions of  middle  life,  there  are  those  who, 
yonng  in  years,  are  languid  and  without  elas- 
tic hope  and  ambition.    But  that  illustrates 
nothing ;  for  while  it  is  possible  for  an  old 
person  to  be  young  in  heart,  it  is  also  possi- 
ble for  a  youth  whose  years  are  still  few  to  be 
aged  in  spirit.    As  the  result  of  a  misspent 
yoath  one   may  be  decrepit  in  body  and 
mind,  as  old  at  twenty-five  as  another  is  in 
a  well  kept  old  age  of  seyenty-five. 

The  world  just  now  greatly  needs  young, 
hopefol,  and  strong  men  and  women,  and 
for  their  own  sakes  they  who  must  liye  and 
work  need  the  renewal  of  the  hope  and  elas- 
ticity of  youth.  There  are  so  many  great 
things  to  be  done  and  so  many  new  things 
to  work  with,  that  the  outlook  toward  the 
future  is  inspiring.  The  test  of  your  real 
age  comes  when  these  beautiful  possibilities 
of  the  coming  twentieth  century  are  pre- 
sented. If  one  says,  "For  your  art,  your 
science,  your  culture,  your  progress,  I  do  not 
care,  I  am  not  interested,"  then  is  he  anti- 
quated already,  although  in  the  bloom  of 
youth, — a  fossil  while  still  alive.  But  if 
the  surprising  and  beautiful  outlook  toward 
the  future  of  human  life  draws  and  charms 
one  so  that  he  longs  and  determines  to  have 
some  part  in  it  yet,  then  is  he  young,  and 
^U  stay  young,  in  spite  of  wrinkles  and 
gray  hair. 

When  the  beautiful  new  tasks  of  the  new 
time  are  displayed  and  workers  are  called 
^or,  the  division  between  the  old  and  the 
young  is  made  by  their  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons. The  old  say,  **I  cannot,  I  wish  I 
oould,  but  I  cannot."  They  who  so  reply 
uie  old,  although  they  be  still  in  the  fresh- 
i^^sa  of  physical  yonth.  For  the  young  in 
^^artand  spirit  reply,  "I  can,  and  I  will. 
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Disillusions. 

But  are  there  not  disillusions  ?  Does  not 
one  find  when  he  has  reached  middle  life 
that  the  dreams  of  his  youth  are  now  re- 
vealed to  him  as  dreams,  and  that  life  has 
been  to  him  a  disappointment  ?  Is  not  en- 
thusiasm always  a  sign  of  ignorance  ?  Is  it 
not  wise  to  reduce  our  expectations  to  that 
which  we  can  accomplish  ? 

To  all  of  which  I  answer,  as  my  reading 
of  the  riddle  of  life,  that  such  disillusion  is 
a  sign  that  one  has  not  kept  his  power  of 
growth.  He  has  not  renewed  his  ideal.  He 
has  kept  the  dream  of  his  immaturity  after 
he  had  outgrown  it.  But  they  who  have 
been  alert ;  who,  for  new  occasions,  have  had 
new  hopes ;  who,  for  new  times,  have  taken 
on  new  duties ;  who  have  changed  with  the 
changing  seasons,  living  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  not  seeking  their  ideal  in  the 
past, — they  have  not  found  life  to  be  a 
series  of  disillusions,  but  a  scene  of  activ- 
ity, in  which  one  beautiful  picture  of  life 
was  displaced  by  another  still  more  beau- 
tiful, in  which  one  noble  duty  was  dis- 
placed by  another  still  more  inspiring.  A 
disillusion  is  an  experience  in  which  one 
begins  with  something  in  sight  which  is 
pleasing  and  inviting:  he  advances  toward 
it,  and  it  disappears  or  changes  into  some- 
thing different  and  unpleasant.  That  is  a 
common  experience ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  in  any  case  the  final  expe- 
rience. 

The  real  life,  the  advancing,  growing, 
youthful  life,  has  not  one  dream,  but  a  hun- 
dred ;  not  one  hope,  but  successive  waves  of 
them.  He  who,  at  middle  life,  comes  to 
nothing  but  disillusion,  would  do  well  to  keep 
it  to  himself.  For  disillusion  is  confession. 
He  has  not  renewed,  as  he  might  have  done, 
the  expectations  of  his  youth.  Gardens, 
conservatories,  farms,  plantations,  and  human 
minds  need  constant  attention  and  renewal, 
that  the  good  may  be  increased  and  the  evil 
kept  out. 

Two  Worlds. 

Always,  in  everything,  there  are  two 
worlds.  There  are  always  two  classes  who 
differ  according  to  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  They  tell  the  truth  who  say,  "  This  is 
an  old,  worn-out,  weary,  wicked  world,  full 
of  sin  and  misery  and  disappointment." 
They  also  tell  the  truth  who  say,  ''This  is  a 
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young,  beautiful,  growing  world,  with  all  its 
better  days  to  come."  They  are  right  who 
say  that  poverty,  crime,  and  treachery 
abound ;  that  in  art  there  is  wickedness ; 
that  in  literature  there  is  licentiousness ; 
that  drunkenness  and  brutality  in  town  and 
country  abound,  and  often  increase  with  the 
advance  of  civilization.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
perience for  the  optimist  to  be  challenged  by 
one  who  presents  the  facts,  and  says,  "Come 
now,  you  are  a  believer  in  progress.  How 
do  you  explain  these  facts  and  figures  which 
show  the  increasing  evil  of  the  world  ?  " 

There  are  two  worlds:  one  is  the  world 
of  the  dying  ;  the  other  is  the  world  of  the 
living.  The  processes  of  living  and  dying 
are  going  on  together,  and  one  can  choose 
which  shall  occupy  his  thoughts.  Shall  it 
be  the  shortening  day,  the  fading  flower,  the 
falling  leaf  ?  Or  shall  it  be  the  ripening 
fruit,  the  maturing  harvest,  the  freshening 
air,  and  the  life  which  busy  nature  is  pack- 
ing away  for  future  use?  Both  are  here; 
and  the  whole  outlook  ^and  atmosphere  of 
our  minds  is  determined  by  the  view  we 
take,  and  the  facts  which  we  put  in  the  fore- 
ground of  our  meditations. 

Not  far  from  a  railway  is  a  town,  beauti- 
ful for  situation.  It  lies  on  a  hillside,  and 
shines  afar.  Close  beside  it,  also  plainly  to 
be  seen,  is  the  silent  city  of  the  dead. 
About  equal  in  number  are  the  graves  of 
the  dead  and  the  homes  of  the  living. 
Now,  one  can  imagine  two  men  or  women 
who,  in  equal  degree,  have  suffered  loss. 
But,  standing  between  the  graveyard  and 
the  town,  one  would  face  toward  the  living, 
the  other  toward  the  dead.  One  would  say, 
"All  my  hope  is  buried  there."  The  other 
would  say,  "Old  hopes  are  dead,  but  I  still 
have  welcome  and  pleasure  at  the  hearths  of 
the  living.*'  The  one  is  hopelessly  old ;  the 
other  is  still  young.  The  difference  is  in 
the  attitude  of  the  mind,  and  not  in  the 
facts  of  experience. 

Is  the  world  growing  better  or  worse? 
Both.  It  is  ten  times  as  bad  as  it  was  a 
thousand  years  ago,  but  it  is  a  hundred 
times  better.  The  two  worlds — the  rapidly- 
growing,  good  world,  and  the  slowly-grow- 
ing, bad  world — are  all  around  us.  We  can 
live  in  one  or  the  other  as  we  please.  We 
can  move  from  one  to  the  other  if  we  choose. 
We  can  let  the  one  or  the  other  take  up  our 
thought,  and  shape  our  estimate  of  human 


life  and  character.  Any  youth  who  givea 
himself  wholly  to  the  evil  world  will  find  it 
a  den  of  thieves  and  the  lair  of  wild  beasts. 
But  he  who  turns  the  other  way  with  all 
his  heart  will  cry  with  Shakspere*s  Mi- 
randa,— 

"0  wonder ! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !    0  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in*t ! " 

If  the  young,  beautiful,  good,  and  growing^ 
world  were  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  Uni- 
verse than  it  is,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  search  for  it,  to  get  up  exploring 
expeditions  as  men  plan  to  find  that  North 
Pole  which  as  yet  no  one  ever  visited. 

They  who  advertise  the  bad  world,  and 
insist  that  it  is  the  only  world  there  is,  do 
much  harm  even  when  their  hope  is  to  re- 
form it.  He  who  makes  flowers  bloom,  and 
fruits  ripen,  and  increases  the  store  of 
wholesome  food,  serves  his  generation.  The 
weeds  die  out  where  the  grain  grows,  and 
the  cultivation  of  useful  things  is  fatal  to 
noxious  weeds  and  poisonous  plants.  A 
crop  of  wheat  will  kill  more  weeds  than  a 
thousand  men. 

More  Life. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  then 
is  that,  if  you  would  have  a  growing  life,  you 
must  associate  more  with  the  living  than 
the  dead.  If  you  would  help  on  the  good 
and  destroy  the  evil  of  the  institutions  of 
society  you  must  make  the  good  to  abound 
that  the  evil  may  perish  like  the  weeds  in 
fruitful  gardens.  If  you  would  keep  the 
sunny  temper  of  unspotted  youth  and  the 
cheerful  outlook  of  a  hopeful  expectation 
you  must  remember  that  where  death 
abounds  life  must  be  strong,  that  where 
the  sense  of  evil  is  present  there  virtue  must 
flourish,  and  that  you  can  change  the  world 
in  which  you  live  by  turning  your  face 
toward  beauty  or  toward  ugliness,  toward 
virtue  or  toward  vice,  toward  the  fresh 
opportunity  that  is  coming  in  to-day  or  to- 
ward that  lost  one  that  went  out  last  night. 

For  comfort  in  trouble,  for  strength  in 
adversity,  for  courage  to  stand  up  and  fight 
the  good  fight  of  progress,  to  keep  the  heart 
warm,  the  sympathies  fresh,  it  is  our  duty 
as  it  is  our  privilege  to  keep  in  the  current 
of  progress  and  brighten  our  minds  with 
the  sunshine  of  perpetual  youth. 
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The  young  who  see  nothing  good  in  the 
world,  who  profess  to  have  discovered  that 
it  is  all  a  sham  and  a  deceit,  and  who  there- 
fore take  no  interest  in  anything,  who  are 
hopeless,  listless,  and  without  enthusiasm, — 
they  are  not  uncommonly  wise;   they  are 
simply  superannuated.    But  they  who  keep 
their    sympathies    fresh,   their    consciences 
tender,  their  hope  strong,  they  are  young, 
and  they  are  greatly  needed ;  for  all  of  last- 
ing good  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
past  has  been  wrought  by  such  as  these,  and 
all  the  good  the  fntnre  is  to  bring  will  come 
from   their  hopeful,  wise  endeavor.     What 
youthful  energy  there  is  in  that  description 
of  the  old  man  Paul,  crying,  not  **It  is  all 
over,  1  have  given  my  life  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  progress,  and  all  that  I  get  for  it 
is  disappointment  and  a  cruel  death," — not 
that,  but  a  shout  of  triumph,  "I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  I 
ha?e  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness."    That 
u  the  spirit  of  immortal  youth  which  Jesus 
awoke  in  his  followers  and  which  ever  since, 
leading  all  the  better  life  of  the  ages,  invites 
OS  now  to  our   work,  our  inspiration,  and 
our  satisfaction. 


A  MORNING    WITH   OLIVER    WElNDELL 

HOLMES. 


A  stay-at-home  during  the  summer  of 
1896,  it  being  too  hot  and  dusty  to  en* 
joy  driving  often,  I  look  back  on  reading 
the  "Life  and  Letters  of  O.  W.  Holmes"  as 
the  pleasantest  break  in  its  monotony.  The 
vivid  personality  of  the  "Life"  (that  is  of 
the  public  life,  for  the  details  of  the  private 
life  are  too  few)  is  its  greatest  merit. 

Holmes  was  not  a  precocious  child;  but 
that  he  was  a  remarkable  youth  is  evident 
from  his  early  letters. 

After  a  short  trial  of  the  study  of  law,  he 
promptly  decided  that  medicine  was  his 
true  field  of  labor.  He  seemed  to  take  the 
sacrifices  of  his  parents,  in  the  necessary 
"paring"  of  home  expenses  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  Paris  life,  with  philosophy. 
Undoubtedly  his  steady  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge amply  repaid  them.  His  biographer 
says :  "He  was,  I  fancy,  the  first  person  to 
express  a  profound  respect  for  talk.    'Re- 


member,' he  said,  'that  talking  is  one  of  the 
fine  arts, — the  noblest,  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  difficult, — and  that  its  fluent 
harmonies  may  be  spoiled  by  the  intrusion 
of  a  single  harsh  note.'  He  had  also  a  curi- 
ous theory  about  his  own  talking.  *The 
idea,'  he  said,  'of  a  man's  interviewing  him- 
self is  rather  odd.  But  then  that  is  what 
we  are  all  of  us  doing  every  day.  I  talk  half 
the  time  to  find  out  my  own  thoughts,  as  a 
schoolboy  turns  his  pockets  inside  out  to 
see  what  is  in  them.  One  brings  to  light 
all  sorts  of  personal  property  he  had  for- 
gotten in  his  inventory.'  And  again,  'Talk, 
to  me,  is  only  spading  up  the  ground  for 
crops  of  thought.  I  can't  answer  for  what 
will  turn  up.' " 

But  the  wise  men  thought  that  this  spad- 
ing was  more  fascinating  to  witness  than 
was  the  subsequent  reaping  of  the  crop  in 
the  shape  of  printed  words. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  says:  "Perhaps  no 
man  of  modem  times  has  given  his  contem- 
poraries a  more  extraordinary  impression  of 
wit  in  conversation.  We  are  told  that  he 
never  overpowered  his  companions,  never 
held  the  talk  in  monologue;  but  that  he 
listened  as  brilliantly  as  he  spoke,  taking 
up  every  challenge,  capping  every  anecdote, 
rippling  over  with  an  illuminated  cascade 
of  fancy  and  humor  and  repartee." 

it  is  a  familiar  story  that  Bret  Harte,  in 
his  youth,  sent  the  manuscript  of  some  of 
his  early  poems  to  the  doctor,  who  replied 
with  decided  commendation ;  but  that, 
since  the  communication  had  been  anony- 
mous, he  never  knew  whom  he  had  encour- 
aged until  one  day  when  Bret  Harte  walked 
into  his  library  and  developed  the  story. 
Mr.  Aldrich  said,  at  the  famous  Atlantic 
Breakfast:  "Twenty  years  ago,  I  printed 
a  volume  of  boyish  verse;  the  first  copy 
that  came  from  the  binder's  hand  was  de- 
spatched to  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
table,  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  it.  In 
return  I  received  the  kindest  letter  ever 
written  by  a  celebrity  to  an  obscurity.  It 
virtually  told  me  not  to  make  any  more 
verses  unless  I  could  make  better  ones.  It 
told  me  this,  but  with  such  delicate  frank- 
ness of  phrase,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  writer  had  laid  his  hand  in  tender  re- 
proof on  my  shoulder,  as  an  elder  brother 
might  have  done. 

"The   fresh  and  subtle  learning  of  the 
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Autocrat,  the  humor  and  pathos  of  the 
poet,  the  skylark  quality  of  note  in  his 
lyrics, —  he  could  not  have  perfected  all 
these  precious  gifts,  if  God  had  not  given 
him  the  most  sympathetic  of  human  hearts. 
Dr.  Mitchell  well  and  wittily  said  to  him 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  letters,  but  a 
man  of  notes.  .  .  .  But  his  notes  were  almost 
sure  to  contain  some  bit  of  wit,  some 
cleverly  turned  expression  or  happy  simile, 
something  which  showed  its  origin  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary.^' 

The  doctor  was  delightfully  funny  over 
his  own  photographs.  He  says :  "It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  I  do  not  pride  myself  par- 
ticularly on  any  show  that  my  portraits 
make.  That  is  not  my  fault,  however,  and 
I  look  the  camera  in  the  face  as  good-na- 
turedly as  if  it  were  going  to  make  an 
Adonis  of  me.  The  photograph  is  a  fair 
portrait  enough,  but  I  do  not  think  my  face 
is  a  flattering  likeness  of  myself.  I  have 
always  considered  my  face  a  convenience 
rather  than  an  ornament.  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  liked  my  photograph.  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  disagreeable  than  some  I  have 
seen;  but  Nature  did  not  ask  my  advice 
about  my  features,  and  I  take  what  was 
given  me,  and  am  glad  that  it  is  no  worse." 

In  writing  Emerson's  biography,  Dr. 
Holmes  saw  ''with  delightful  appreciation 
that  fine  humor  which  ran  like  a  delicate, 
luminous  golden  thread  through  the  subtle 
braid  of  £merson's  expression,  and  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  of  the  serious- 
minded  and  high-souled  idolaters  at  the 
Concord  shrine." 

The  doctor  wrote  to  J.  R.  Lowell :  "I  find 
the  study  of  Emerson  curiously  interesting. 
Few,  I  think,  can  bear  study  into  all  his 
mental,  moral,  personal  conditions  as  he 
does."  His  biographer  remarks,  "This 
really  was  odd, — not  that  Holmes  was  in- 
fluenced by  Emerson,  but  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  him  in  the 
very  slightest  degree." 

Dr.  Holmes  says:  "If  I  had  my  will,  I 
would  never  write  anybody's  biography  or 
memoir;  for  we  all  want  to  draw  perfect 
ideals,  and  all  the  coin  that  comes  from 
Nature's  mint  is  more  or  less  clipped,  filed, 
'sweated,'  or  bruised  and  bent  and  worn, 
even  if  it  was  pure  metal  when  stamped, 
and  which  is  more  than  we  claim,  I  suppose, 
for  anything  human." 


Mr.  Morse  says:  "One  thing  is  note- 
worthy. The  biographer  got  to  the  end  of 
his  work  without  once  telling  to  his  reader 
any  of  his  own  secrets.  What  he  himself 
held  for  truth  or  probability  as  to  the  mat- 
ters dealt  with  by  Emerson,  what  faith  or 
what  feeling  he  himself  had  toward  mysti- 
cism and  transcendentalism,  toward  God 
and  man  and  the  universe  and  all  the  points 
of  religion  interwoven  therewith,  he  had 
managed  to  keep  carefully  to  himself. 

"The  curiosity  to  get  at  some  definite  no- 
tion of  the  doctor's  actual  beliefs  remained 
unsatisfied,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
many  a  reader  who  made  his  way  through 
the  volume,  not  in  order  to  find  out  what 
Dr.  Holmes  thought  that  Emerson  thought, 
but  to  find  out  what  Dr.  Holmes  himself 
thought,   and  who  was  no  wiser  on    this 
point  when  he  closed  than  when  he  opened 
the    book.      The    astute    biographer     had 
evaded  even  this  trap  and  extreme  tempta- 
tion.   He  would  never  take  his  recipes  and 
formulas  out  of  the  province  of  medicine 
into  that  of  religion.  .  . . 

"  'Over  the  Teacups,'  was  really  a  magnif- 
icent tour  de  force  of  a  spirited  old  man, 
unyielding,  holding  his  own  against  the 
column  of  the  hostile  years.  . .  .  The  most 
remarkable  in  these  papers  is  the  poem  of 
'The  B.roomstick  Train,'  so  humorous  in 
conception,  so  spirited  and  lifting  in  execu- 
tion." 

After  James  Freeman  Clarke's  death  Dr. 
Holmes  says,  "A  precious  memory  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  beloved  and  noble  presence. 
We  must  be  thankful  that  we  have  enjoyed 
so  large  a  share  of  a  life  which  belonged  to 
the  world  as  one  of  its  most  cherished  and 
rarest  possessions.   We  know  not  who  among 
us  will  be  the  last  survivor ;  but  whoever  he 
is,  he  will  be  the  heir  of  a  great  wealth  of 
memories,  among  which  none  will  be  sweeter, 
none  freer   from  blemish  or  short-coming. 
.  .  .  Old  age  ...  in  lightening  our  responsi- 
bilities (which  President  Walker  spoke  of 
as  one  of  its  chief  blessings)  rids  us  of  many 
of  our  worries.    At  seventy  we  are  objects, 
of  veneration ;  at  eighty,  of  curiosity ;  at 
ninety,  of  wonder ;  and,  if  we  reach  a  hun- 
dred we  are  candidates  for  a  side*show  at- 
tached to  Barnum's  great  exhibition. . . . 

"Our  hearts  lie  between  two  forces,— the 
near  ones  of  home  and  family,  and  those 
that  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.    A 
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little  magnet  holds  its  armature  against  the 
dragging  of   our  own  planet  and  all  the 
spheres.**     Holmes  writing  to  Motley  says, 
^'But  yon  remain  an  idealist,  as  all  generous 
natures  do  and  must.    I  sometimes  think  it 
is  the  only  absolute  line  of  division  between 
men, — that  which   separates  the   men  who 
hug  the  actual  from  those  who  stretch  their 
arms    to   embrace  the  possible."      Holmes 
said  of  Grant,  "Of  all  the  considerable  per- 
sonages I  have  seen,  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  least  capable  of  vanity. . . .  His  entire 
sincerity  and  homely  truthfulness  of  manner 
struck  me  greatly.    I  cannot  get  over  the 
impression    he    made  on  me.     I  have  got 
something  like  it  from  women  sometimes, 
hardly  ever  from  men,  that  of  entire  loss  of 
self-hood  in  a  great  aim  which  made  all  the 
common  influences  which  stir  up  other  peo- 
ple nothing  to  him. ...  So  you  see  I  have 
told  you  of  small  local  and  personal  matters, 
not  so  well  as  a  lively  woman  would  have 
doDe,  but  as  they  came  up  to  my  mind.    I 
read  somewhere  lately  of  a  great  personage 
then   abroad — I    think    it    was   old    John 
Adams — in  which  he  begs  for  a  letter  full  of 
trifling  home  matters.    He  gets  enough  that 
strains  him  to  read,  and  he  wants  undress 
talk [1871]  I  went  to  the  club  last  Sat- 
urday and  met   some    of  the  friends  you 
always  like  to  hear  of.    I  sat  by  the  side  of 
Emerson,  who  always  charms  me  with  his 
delicious  voice,  his  fine  sense  and  wit,  and 
the  delicate  way  he  steps  about  among  the 
words  of  his  vocabulary, — ^if  you  have  seen 
a  cat  picking  her  footsteps  in  wet  weather, 
you  have  seen  the  picture  of  Emerson's  ex- 
quisite intelligence,  feeling  for  its  phrase  or 
epithet.    Sometimes  I  think  of  an  ant-eater 
singling  out  his  insects,  as  I  see  him  looking 
about,  and  at  last  seizing  his  noun  or  adjec- 
tive,— the  best,  the  only  which  would  serve 
the  need  of  his  thought. . .  . 

"But  1  suppose  it  is  not  worth  one's  while 
to  think  too  much  about  what  we  might 
have  done  or  might  have  been.  Our  self- 
determination  is,  I  suspect,  much  more  lim- 
ited than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
^t.  ...  We  never  know  each  other  until  we 
have  come  together  in  the  hour  of  trial,  .  .  . 
going  down  into  those  depths  of  conscious- 
ness where  all  of  us  bury  out  of  sight  our 
hopes,  our  fears,  our  memories,  our  dreams, 
that  pleasant  shadowy  world  of  ours,  into 
which  it  la  the  supreme  privilege  of  friend- 


ship to  be  admitted.  No,  not  pale  or 
shadowy  to  men  of  strong  natures  and 
quick  sensibilities. 

<*Mrs.  Sally  Gardiner — older  than  my- 
self, unmarried,  fastidious,  a  lover  of  Emer- 
son's writings,  a  good  and  delicately  organ- 
ized woman,  on  whose  gravestone  I  read, 
'She  loved  much' — once  said  to  me,  or  one 
of  my  friends,  there  was  a  poem  of  mine  she 
often  read  the  last  thing  at  night  as  chil- 
dren say,  *Now  I  lay  me.'  [This  poem 
was  ^The  Chambered  Nautilus.'] .  . .  Our 
better  moments,  that  lift  infirmer  natures 
for  the  time,  at  least,  to  the  level  of 
those  whom  they  admire  and  reverence  I 
What  yearning  there  is  in  tender  natures, 
knitted  in  with  the  life  of  others,  often 
nobler  and  purer  than  themselves,  for 
that  unquestioning  childlike  belief  which 
is  so  largely  a  divine  gift,  and  for  which 
many  pray  without  ever  reaching  it  1  Dr. 
£dward  H.  Clarke, —what  sermons  his  bed- 
side preaches!  Pity!  I  feel  as  if  that 
would  be  all  that  would  be  left  of  me, 
if  I  live  but  a  few  years  longer.  ...  I  some- 
times think  that  I  might  almost  have  a  vo- 
cation to  visit  the  sick  and  suffering,  were 
I  self-denying  enough,  which  I  fear  I  am 
not.  But  I  do  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  have  done  something  of 
late  to  lighten  the  burden  of  others  in  their 
sorrow, — not  much,  very  little  compared 
with  what  hundreds  of  women  are  doing 
all  the  time.  I  go  and  sit  now  and  then 
with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Senior,  now  close 
upon  ninety  years  old,  stone-blind,  utterly 
helpless  and  bed-ridden.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  He  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful, 
lively,  and  seemingly  happy,  or  at  least 
serenely  tranquil,  persons  I  ever  met.  If 
all  suffering  and  privation  were  borne  as  he 
and  Dr.  Clarke  bear  theirs,  it  would  be 
easier  to  contemplate  human  existence. 

**I  was  writing  this  morning  to  an  un- 
known English  correspondent,  a  lady  who 
has  twice  written  me  very  interesting  let- 
ters, not  the  mere  commonplace  ones  of 
mere  expression  of  liking  and  all  that,  but 
serious,  though  most  kindly  questionings, — 
whether  I  had  not  been  sometimes  too 
sharp  in  speaking  of  unmarried  women; 
all  which  I  took  to  heart,  as  I  hope  I  do 
every  well-intended  criticism,  especially  if 
I  think  it  may  be  just  I  told  her,  what  is 
true,  that  I  like  to  face  the  accusing  angel. 
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. . .  What  is  there  we  cannot  bear  if  the 
spirit  of  love  is  in  it?" 

<*There  is  a  little  plant  called  Reverence 
in  the  comer  of  my  Soul's  garden  which  I 
love  to  have  watered  about  once  a  week" 
{apropos^  I  think,  of  going  to  church). 

The  letters  about  the  gift  of  a  barometer, 
on  going  a  wrong  evening  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Fields's,  and  about  his  stay  at  a  tavern  in 
Montreal  while  on  a  lecturing  tour  are  very 
entertaining.  Also  what  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Fields  when  the  latter  was  travelling :  "Very 
few  friends  can  be  so  ill  spared ;  believe  me 
when  I  say  it  to  you,  for  I  have  said  it  a 
hundred  times  to  others." 

Dr.  Holmes  was  spontaneously  comical. 
Odd,  yet  apt,  comparisons  spring  nimbly  to 
his  mind.  At  the  age  of  sixty- three  he 
says  :  "I  find  ef^erywhere,  except  among  the 
older  sort  of  people  (you  and  I  must  be  old, 
too,  in  time,  but  even  I  am  not  old  yet)  and 
the  smaller  kind  of  human  potatoes,  there 
is  much  more  real  'Catholicism,'  much  more 
feeling  that  we  are  in  the  same  boat  and 
the  boat  in  a  fog,  than  there  was  when  I 
was  studying  Calvin's  'Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity' in  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  .  .  . 
I  have  tried  to  do  my  share  in  enlarging  the 
spiritual  charity  of  mankind ;  and  though  it 
is  delicate,  perhaps  dangerous,  work,  as  our 
well-being  in  this  and  in  all  worlds  rests  in 
faith  and  obedience,  I  hope,  if  I  have  done 
anything,  it  has  been  useful,  not  harmful. 
It  was  well,  I  think,  that  you  and  others 
should  have  given  me  affectionate  cautions ; 
and  I  love  you  all  the  better  for  having 
done  it.*' 

In  what  a  fine  tone  he  answered  his  school- 
mate friend.  Bishop  Lee :  '*I  have  become 
quite  attached  to  this  particular  planet  with 
which  I  have  been  so  long  acquainted.  I 
wish  I  could  believe  that  we  may  be  able 
to  take  a  peep  at  it  now  and  then  from  the 
height  of  a  future  existence.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  its  losing  its  interest  for  those 
who  have  been  cradled  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  quite  orthodox,  but 
it  is  mightily  human.'*  No  wonder  this  was 
his  wish.  He  could  not  easily  lose  sight 
forever  of  the  world  in  which  he  had  been 
eminently  prosperous  and  happy.  Those  of 
us  less  favored  would  feel  a  wish  akin  to  his. 

The  only  mistake  I  noted  in  the  book  was 
one  I  did  not  easily  break  myttlf  of, — ^the 
••first  two,"  not  the  **two  first." 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  bom  Ang*.  29^ 
1809.  Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  in  1709. 
'•Nature  was  active  that  year  (1809)  like  a 
stirred  volcano,  casting  forth  also  upon  the 
world  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Darwin,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Dr.  Holmes  used  to  take  down  his  Bos- 
well  and  see  what  Johnson  was  about  in 
that  year  of  his  age  to  which  he  himself  had 
then  come.  Johnson,  however,  died  in  1784 ; 
and  when  the  Doctor  came  to  1884,  he  said 
that  he  felt  as  though  he  had  had  his  allot- 
ment of  time,  and  ought  to  die  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  long  parallel.  Dr.  Holmes  died 
Oct.  7,  1894. 

"Dr.  Holmes  loved  medicine,  and  found 
deep  pleasure  in  literature ;  but  more  than 
by  either  medicine  or  literature  he  was  at- 
tracted by  theology.     He  wrote  to  a  friend^ 
'I  may  not  always  please  your  taste  or  ex- 
actly meet  your  judgment.    But  one  thing 
I  am  sure :  I  have  in  common  with  yourself, 
a  desire  to  leave  this  world  a  little  more 
human  than  if  I  had  not  lived ;  for  a  true 
humanity     is    our     nearest    approach    to 
Divinity,  while  we  work  out    our   atmos- 
pheric apprenticeship  on   this  second-class 
planet.'  '* 

He   seems  to  give  his  view   of  religion 
in  the  following  words :   "It  is  trust  in  some- 
thing better  and  wiser  than  we  are,  whether 
it  comes  to  us  in  the  inner  light  which  we 
believe  is  the  direct  gift  of    the   infinite 
spirit,  or  takes  the  human  aspect   in  the 
person  of  him  who  brings  the  divine,  as  it 
were,  face  to  face  with  us ;  or  whether  with 
deeper    than  even  Christian    humility  we 
stretch  our  arms  forth  'like  an  infant  crying 
in  the  night,'  and  implore  the  Being  who 
gave  us  life  to  give  us  even  the  crumbs  of 
faith  which  fall  from  the  table  of  the  un- 
questioning believer.    To  this  in  one  shape 
or  another  we  must  all  come, — if  we  have 
a  Father  he  will  care  for  us  and  doCwhat  is 
best  for  us ;  and,  if  he  is  as  good  as  even 
our  earthly  fathers  and  mothers  have  been, 
will  judge  us  not  by  our  poor  stumbling 
acts  and  shortsighted  views,  and  pitiable 
shortcomings,  but  in, the  light  of  his  own 
magnanimous,    forgiving,    loving    nature. 
Add  to  this  view  of  our  weakness  and  his 
strength,  of  our  imperfection  and  his  all 
perfection,  of  our  need  and  his  sufficiency, 
such  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
grace  is  imparted  as  we  believe  the  Spirit  of 
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God  has  taught  us,  and  we  are  ready,  so  far 
as  our  limitations  will  let  us  be,  for  all  that 
may  be  sent  us.  I  thought  you  would  like 
a  few  words  from  me  of  this  general  nature, 
far  less  for  your  sake  than  for  mine, — for 
we  must  all  soon  cast  anchor,  if  we  have 
one,  and  mine  is  Trust  in  God,** 

We  see  how  Holmes  enriched  the  gayety 
of  the  world,  but  we  are  not  alive  to  his 
humble  and  deep  religiousness.  Of  his 
poems,  ''The  Chambered  Nautilus"  was  his 
favorite ;  ''The  Last  Leaf  is  the  favorite  of 
his  readers,  amongst  whom  were  Tennyson 
and    Abraham     Lincoln. 


The  following  are  probably  the  last  words 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  dictated  for  the 
public :  — 

''When  one  can  no  longer  hear  the  lark, 
when  he  can  no  longer  recognize  the  faces 
he  passes  in  the  street,  when  he  has  to  watch 
his  steps,  when  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  for  him  to  recall  names,  he  is  re- 
minded at  every  moment  that  he  must  spare 
himself  or  Nature  will  not  spare  him  the 
penalties  she  exacts  for  overtaxing  his  de- 
clining powers."  ''Whatever  is  granted 
over  that  [the  eighty-fourth  year]  is  a  prodi- 
gal indulgence  of  Nature." 


NEW  YEAR  GREETINGS. 


^^w    ^^F^    ^^^ 


From  SDWARD   EVERSTT  HALE,  D.D. : 

The  past  year  has  revealed,  as  every  new 
year  does  reveal,  more  and  more  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to 
think  for  themselves. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  good  friends  at 
Princeton  understand  this.  I  remember 
that  Dr.  McCosh  said  to  Dr.  Bellows, 
twenty  years  ago,  that  the  old  Calvinistic 
theology  was  as  firmly  seated  as  it  ever  was ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  the  Presbyterian 
church,  that  hhe  noire  of  my  indignation, 
was  as  strongly  seated  in  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people  as  it 
ever  was. 

I  hardly  think  Dr.  McCosh  would  say 
thai  now.  The  attack  on  the  strong  cor- 
porations has  come  from  quarters  which 
our  leaders  did  not  anticipate.  While  we 
were  proving  that  Simon  Peter  was  a  Uni- 
tarian, the  American  people  by  and  large 
did  not  much  care;  but  they  were  saying 
that,  by  the  living  God,  they  did  not  believe 
there  was  an  eternal  hell. 

The  cruelty  of  Calvinism  in  that  matter 
alone  had  a  tendency  to  upset  things  much 
more  than  any  theological  finesse  or  any 
criticism  had. 

Gradoally  there  comes  in  the  feeling  that 
<^ght  18  right,  and  that  to  follow  right  were 
wiadom,  in  the  spite  of  consequence."    This 


means  that  the  Holy  Spirit  asserts  himself 
in  individual  hearts  more  and  more.  Is  not 
this  absolutely  certain  in  a  republic?  If 
you  get  two  thousand  men  together,  and 
Bourke  Cockran  or  William  Bryan  tells 
each  and  all  of  them  that  he  must  think 
out  a  great  national  problem,  and  for  him- 
self make  a  decision  how  he  is  to  vote,  how 
is  it  possible  to  tell  those  men  next  day  that 
they  must  not  think  out  a  great  theological 
problem,  and  that  a  corporation  called  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  do  their  thinking 
for  them  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  American 
Revolution  made  the  liberal  church  of  this 
country ;  or,  if  you  please,  it  broke  down  the 
gates  and  bars  which  had  kept  the  Holy 
Spirit  out  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  country  is  beginning  to  find  that  it  is  a 
country;  it  has  not  taken  its  advice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water  as  badly  as  it 
did.  And  in  all  communions  this  determi- 
nation for  Freedom,  with  a  very  large  F, 
by  the  People,  with  a  very  large  P,  asserts 
itself  more  and  more. 

I  heard  a  very  wise  man  say  the  other 
day  that,  at  the  outside,  ten  million  people 
in  America  do  their  own  thinking  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  sixty-five  miUions  of  people 
are  satisfied  to  be  guided,  even  as  the  swine 
are  guided  who  pour  up  to  their  fate  in  a 
living  river  in  the  slaughter-houses  at  Chi- 
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cago  and  Ciocinnati.  For  myself  I  think 
that  is,  at  this  moment,  rather  a  large  es- 
timate. But  even  if  the  estimate  were 
smaller,  it  is  enough.  Ten  men  would  have 
saved  Sodom,  and  they  did  not  have  the 
ten,  greatly  to  the  misfortune  of  Sodom. 
But  if  we  have  even  ten  million  out  of  sev- 
enty-five million  people  who  will  say,  every 
man  of  them,  *<I  will  do  my  own  thinking, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  shall  not  think 
for  me,  nor  the  pope  at  Rome,  nor  Edward 
VI.,*' — why,  we  have  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
the  American  people ;  and  I  think  anybody 
.  will  acknowledge  that  this  thirteen  per  cent, 
contains  more  than  a  proportional  share  of 
the  general  good  sense  of  the  country,  of  its 
leadership,  and  of  other  intellectual  qualities 
which  go  to  success. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  com- 
parison with  those  figures,  that  when,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Christians  of  the  Roman  empire  numbered 
only  seven  per  cent-  of  its  population,  it  was 
worth  while  for  Constantino, — himself  abso- 
lutely selfish,  indifferent,  and  agnostic, — to 
recognize  the  Christian  religion,  and  try 
to  make  it  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  One  of  these  days,  the  re- 
ligious corporations  of  America  will,  I  am 
afraid,  make  a  similar  decision ;  and  free- 
dom of  thought  in  religion  will  then  have 
its  very  worst  trial.  But  let  us  hope  for  the 
best. 


From  REV.  GEORGE  BATCHELOR,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion: 

Being  at  a  post  of  observation  which 
might  be  described  as  the  religious  weather 
bureau  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  I  am  happy 
to  report  generally  fair  weather.  There 
are  a  few  local  areas  of  depression.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  their  similarity  to  the 
barometrical  depressions  which  are  reported 
from  the  government  offices.  In  the  corre- 
spondence from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try these  areas  may  be  seen  shifting  from 
one  locality  to  another,  and  greatly  affect- 
ing the  outlook  of  local  observers.  Com- 
bining, however,  the  reports  from  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  total  impression 
is  one  which  greatly  encourages  hope  and 
expectation.  While,  therefore,  in  response 
to   the    invitation    of   the   Unitarian^    the 


writer  would  heartily  desire  good  things  in 
the  year  to  come  for  all  the  saints  scattered 
abroad,  he  would,  if  possible,  give    some 
cause  for  gladness  by  reporting  better  con- 
ditions of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  among 
our  scattered  churches  than    ever   before. 
While  many  churches  are  weak  and  still  are 
depressed  by  the  hardships  of  the-  past  few 
years,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  more 
nearly  one  in  spirit  and  purpose  than  ever 
before.     We  have  won  the  battle  of  free- 
dom, the  days  of  belligerency  are   passed. 
We  no  longer,  deal    in  "negations"  pale 
or  otherwise.    We  are  drawn  together   by 
the    attraction   of    a  few    central     truths. 
Doubt  has  done  its  necessary  work,  denial 
has  had  its  day ;  and  now,  with  a  free  field 
in  an  inspiring  cause,  our  workers  begin  in 
a  new  way  to  accept  their  daily  tasks  "with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.'^     We  can- 
not yet  say  '*and  having  favor  with  all  the 
people,"    but  the  happiness  of   the    right- 
minded  worker  does  not  depend  upon  the 
praise  of  men.    That,  however,  in  dne  time 
is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  there  are  signs  that 
the  steadfastness  of  those  who  are  working 
for  religion  in  freedom  will  at  last  have  its 
reward. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century.    To  many  it  seems 
as  if  evil  was  increasing  and  evils  were  mul- 
tiplied.   Whoever  fixes  his  attention  upon 
sin,  misery,  or  disease,  can  find  illustrations 
enough  to  fill  all  the  waking  hours  of  a 
lifetime  with   ghastly  pictures.    The    real 
fact,  however,  which  may  be  seen  by  him 
who   has  eyes  to  see,  is  that  everywhere 
goodness  is  increasing,  the  material  condi- 
tions of    progress  are   improving,  comfort 
abounds,  and  virtue  is  established.    With 
many  opportunities  to  see  and  to  hear,  the 
writer  stands  ready  to  testify  that. he  is 
continually  surprised  and  delighted  by  un- 
looked-for evidences  that  the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  civil  institutions  of   our 
country,  are  nourished  by  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, by  the  exercise  of  the  religious  senti- 
ments, by  patriotism    and    love  of  truth. 
The  surprise  is  not  that  men  and  women 
are  so  bad,  but  rather  that  they  are  so  good, 
that  domestic  love  abounds,  and  the  manly 
and  womanly  virtues  flourish  among  us. 

As  we  approach  the    beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  of  Christian  civilization, 
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we  have  some  great  advantages  which  are 
new.  For  the  first  time  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization and  religion  has  been  rightly  in- 
terpreted. We  not  only  know  something  of 
the  past ;  but  we  are  learning  to  trace  the 
way  we  have  come  and  the  relations  between 
the  institations  which  we  have  inherited 
and  the  earlier  institutions  out  of  which 
they  came ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  learned 
something  concerning  the  method  of  prog- 
ress. Knowing  how  good  things  have  come, 
we  may  now,  if  we  will,  shorten  the  process. 
Id  all  the  material  aspects  of  civilization 
everything  within  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  remade.  In  that  which  relates  to  the 
higher  life  of  man  the  same  quickening 
process  may  be  applied  by  those  who  are 
intelligent  and  faithful.  Let  every  one 
begin  the  New  Year  with  a  cheerful  out- 
look toward  the  new  century. 


FTQm  MINOT  J.  SAVAGE,  D.D. : 

What  is  the  New  Year's  promise  for 
oar  cause?  There  is  no  question  about 
ihe  cause.  I  say  nothing  yet  about  the 
oame:  but  the  principles  which  underlie 
oar  movement  are  as  certain  to  advance  and 
prevail  as  intelligence  and  freedom  are  to 
grow.  Their  triumph  is  bound  up  with  the 
triumph  of  civilization.  They  are  already 
practically  dominant  in  most  of  the  older 
eliurchea  in  all  our  great  cities.  There  is 
much  of  ignorance  and  much  of  cowardice 
M  to  the  name ;  but  the  more  Unitarian  ism 
is  preached  the  better  the  people  like  it.  I 
am  astonished  to  find  to  what  an  extent  this 
is  true  in  New  York  City.  I  find  there  the 
old  names,  the  old  forms,  entrenched  in 
tradition  and  fashion ;  but  the  less  the  old 
doctrines  are  preached  the  happier  are  the 
people  in  the  pews.  While  they  rejoice  in 
the  truths  for  which  we  stand,  they  will  tell 
yoa  they  do  not  know  what  Unitarianism  is, 
or  else  that  they  dislike  it. 

While  this  is  true  of  the  old  churches, 
there  are  many  nominal  Unitarians  so  anx- 
ious to  be  *4n  the  swim,"  or  so  afraid  of 
appearing  to  be  odd  or  different  from  other 
people,  that  they  try  to  believe  that  liberal- 
ism means  everything  in  general  and  noth- 
ing in  particular. 

The  best  service,  then,  that  we  can  render 
the  trath  in  the  coming  year  is  this :  being 
ftariutly  and  openly  fakhful  to  both  the  name 


and  the  thing,  I  have  no  great  respect  for 
the  man  who  believes  in  his  country  but  is 
ashamed  of  his  flag.  Most  denominational 
names  were  nick-names  at  first.  None  of 
them,  merely  as  names,  mean  much.  But 
among  them  all  none  is  grander  than  ours ; 
and  no  one  of  them  all  is  capable  of  ex- 
panding so  as  to  contain  so  much  both  of 
scientific  and  religious,  of  human  and  divine 
truth,  as  Unitarianism.  Let  us  wear  it 
proudly,  then,  and  bear  it  aloft  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world  until  by  this  sign  we 
conquer. 

From  ELIZABETH  P.  CHANNING: 

A  word  to  Unitarian  hearts.  James  Mar- 
tineau,  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  collect, 
speaks  of  the  few  hours  in  which  Christ  did 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  done  on 
earth.  We,  with  so  many  hours,  accom- 
plish almost  nothing. 

How  is  it  that  we  are  so  dead  to  our  op- 
portunities ?  How  is  it  we  are  so  lukewarm 
in  our  religious  affection?  Yet  there  is  a 
glimmering  faith,  a  glimmering  love,  in 
every  one,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest 

Emerson  says  something  about  religion 
which  I  wonder  is  not  often  quoted :  '*It  is 
the  property  of  the  religious  sentiment  to  be 
the  most  refining  of  all  influences.  No  ex- 
ternal advantages,  no  good  birth  or  breed- 
ing, no  culture  of  taste,  no  habit  of  com- 
mand, no  association  with  the  elegant,  even 
the  depth  of  affection  that  does  not  rise  to 
a  religious  sentiment,  can  bestow  the  deli- 
cacy and  grandeur  of  bearing  which  belong 
to  a  mind  accustomed  to  celestial  conversa- 
tions. All  else  is  coarse  and  external,  all 
else  is  tailoring  and  cosmetics,  beside  this; 
for  thoughts  are  expressed  in  every  look 
and  gesture,  and  these  thoughts  are  as  if 
angels  had  talked  with  the  child." 

So  the  angels  talk  to  us;  and  we  must 
listen,  for  there  are  not  many  hours  left  to 
any  of  us.  And  what  a  happy  thought  it 
will  be,  in  dying  to  this  world,  if  we  can  as- 
sure ourselves  that  by  example  and  precept 
we  have  inspired  even  a  few  with  the  glori- 
ous worth  of  religion  ! 

How  can  we  capture  enthusiasm  and  in- 
spiration? Blest  with  the  best  of  faiths, 
let  our  words  glow  with  a  living  fire. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  the  world 
that  will  compare  with  awakening  the  slum- 
bering spirit  to  the  joy  of  believing. 
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An  Alliance  woman  told  me  lately  of  her 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  yalne  of  onr 
faith,  and  how  she  loved  to  work  for  it. 
She  is  a  woman  of  action  rather  than  words ; 
and  if  our  denomination  was  of  this  woman's 
mind  what  a  revival  we  should  rejoice  in, 
and  how  our  hearts  would  bum  as  we  talked 
together  of  what  we  would  try  to  do  to 
spread  our  most  reasonable  and  most  joyous 
faith  1 

Let  us  be  about  it,  let  us  do  our  part 
toward  bringing  in  a  glorious  revival  of 
religion  in  the  twentieth  century.  We  can 
all  find  the  way. 

From  RBV.  SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT : 

I  sometimes  permit  myself  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  that  Unitarians  are  <Hhe  salt  of 
the  earth";  but  as  often  I  wonder  if  we  are 
really  living  up  to  that  distinction. 

I  observe  that  salt  does  its  cleansing  work 
only  when  brought  into  dose  contact  with 
corruption.    The  salt  has  to  be  rubbed  in. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  as  salt  to  purify  the 
thought  and  conduct  of  the  commonwealth, 
we  cannot  be  merely  fastidious  lookers-on. 
We  must  not  hold  ourselves  above  aggres- 
sive activities. 

It  is  comfortable  to  cherish  a  languid  re- 
liance upon  the  generally  progressive  ten- 
dencies of  the  time.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  things  are  coming  our  way,  and  that 
therefore  we  need  not  bestir  ourselves.  But 
the  army  that  always  stays  in  its  intrench- 
ments  is  beaten  without  a  battle.  If  we 
stand  still  we  stagnate. 

Jesus  did  not  say  that  his  gospel  was  the 
sufficient  salt  of  the  earth;  he  said,  **Ye 
are.''  The  truth  must  be  embodied  in  men 
before  it  can  be  received  and  acted  upon  by 
others.  Our  evangel  is  not  worth  very 
much  as  an  abstract  thought.  It  must  be 
declared  in  the  words  and  works  of  individ- 
uals. If  we  fail  to  use  our  opportunity  we 
shall  be  as  salt  without  savor,  fit  only  to  be 
cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot. 

Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  ''Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."  That  ought  to  be  true 
of  his  disciples  to-day,  but  if  we  apply  that 
saying  to  ourselves,  is  it  anything  better 
than  a  mockery  ? 

Our  churches  are  like  a  row  of  lamps, 
beautifully  shaped  and  filled  with  rare  oil, 
but  untouched  by  flame.  We  are  too  indo- 
lent or  too  self-complacent  to  seek  the  living 


fire  that  can  turn  their  helplessness  into  ra- 
diance. Even  if  some  of  our  laaips  are 
lighted,  how  we  try  to  hide  them  under  the 
bushel  of  a  modest  seclusion  or  of  the  in- 
difference which  calls  itself  liberality  I 

The  religious  faith  which  does  not  seek 
to  send  the  light  of  its  truth  abroad  seems 
to  ma  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  God  did 
not  kindle  the  light  of  our  faith  in  us  that 
we  should  hide  it  under  the  shroud  of  a 
self-conscious  diffidence  or  a  cowardly  si- 
lence, but  that  it  might  cheer  and  guide  the 
wayward  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men. 

The  light  that  is  in  us  is  not  our  light. 
We  are  its  keepers,  not  its  owners.  By 
every  condition  of  our  trust  we  are  bound 
to  hold  our  truth,  not  as  a  possession,  but  as 
a  message.  We  are  bound  to  be  not  merely 
disciples  but  apostles. 

''Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  oome,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  I" 


From  GBORGE    W.  STONE,    Treasurer  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association: 

I  comply  cheerfully  with  your  request  to 
say  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  your  numer- 
ous readers.  Of  course  that  includes  all 
sorts  of  good  wishes  for  the  time  to  come,  or 
as  the  familiar  form  is,  a  * 'Happy  New 
Year"  to  all. 

One  of  the  advantages  we  reap  from  the 
division  of  our  time  into  sections  which  we 
call  years,  is,  that  it  affords  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  "take  stock"  as  the  merchant  would 
say:  to  look  backward  and  forward,  to  in- 
dulge in  retrospect  and  prospect,  to  compare 
one  year  with  another,  to  note  failures  and 
their  causes,  so  that  we  may  be  wise  in  the 
future, — an  opportunity  to  hold  a  sort  of 
"Day  of  Judgment"  in  which  we  shall  give 
an  account  to  our  better  selves  of  "the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,"  and  then  banish  our  sins 
and  our  follies  into  outer  darkness  and 
oblivion.  Happy  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  can  do  this  effectually. 

A  word  to  the  young  especially :  Do  not 
put  off  the  serious  work  of  your  lives  too  long. 
Do  not  imagine  that  high  aims,  noble  pur- 
poses, broad,  generous,  human  sympathies, 
are  necessarily  or  properly  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  maturity  and  old  age.  Aii 
these  precious  possessions  are  within  the 
reach  of  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  life 
with  them  need  not  be  separated  from  the 
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iDnooent  pleasures  that  rightly  belong  to 
the  full  tide  of  the  physical  powers  that  our 
Father  has  made  a  part  of  early  life.  You 
will  never  know  your  full  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment until  you  consecrate  yourself  to  the  ser- 
Tlce  of  the  highest  things  in  life,  to  the  de- 
Telopment  of  a  noble  manhood, — a  manhood 
that  shall  despise  meanness  of  all  kinds,  that 
shall  feel  the  tingling  blood  quicken  in  the 
veins  at  the  sight  of  oppression  of  any  kind. 
A  manhood  that  shall  revel  in  mirthfulness 
and  joy  when  the  showers  of  blessedness  and 
goodness  fall,  to  refresh  and  fertilize  the 
fields  of  life's  daily  duties,  and  can  also  put 
its  strong  arm  around  and  underneath  the 
weak  and  weary  ones  of  earth,  who  have 
been  overcome  with  the  heat  and  burdens 
of  life's  straggles. 

The  new  year  ought  to  show  advances  all 
along  Unitarian  lines.  Never  before  was 
there  such  a  unity  of  purpose  manifested  in 
the  churches.  Never  before  such  a  thor- 
ooghly  religious  spirit  conspicuous  in  all 
that  enters  into  denominational  life.  Mate- 
rial prosperity  ought  to  bring  with  it  the 
means  for  a  wider  extension  of  our  thought 
and  influence. 

Let  every  one  during  the  coming  year  do 
his  '*level  best.'*  Let  us  all  stop  mourn- 
ing over  other  people's  imperfections  and 
Abortcomings.  Let  us  dry  our  tears  for  the 
fiins  of  others.  Let  us  spare  others  from 
our  criticisms  and  fault-findings,  and  devote 
oar  energies  to  the  development  of  all  that 
is  highest  and  best  in  ourselves. 

So  shall  we  make  this  a  Happy  New 
Year  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  every- 
lK>dy  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 


From  fi£V.  JOHN  CUCKSON: 

I  send  you  and  your  readers  a  cheerful 
greeting  for  the  New  Year. 

Every  year,  it  seems  to  me,  adds  new  vic- 
tories to  the  cause  we  love,  and  for  which 
we  are  all  co-workers. 

Bsligioos  liberty  is  in  the  air,  and  old 
prejadioes  of  sect  and  creed  are  slowly  melt- 
ing like  ice  before  the  sun.  Perhaps  the 
processes  are  slower  than  we  like,  but  time 
is  on  oor  side  and  we  can  wait.  Suffice  it 
^at  by  word  and  pen,  and  by  a  spirit  of 
courtesy  and  catholicity,  we  are  doing  our 
Wt  to  make  those  who  differ  in  religion 
understand  and  respect  each  other's  dilEer- 


ences  and  realize  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  a  life  rather  than  a  creed,  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  good  will  and  kindly 
service,  and  not  a  formal  agreement  where 
real  agreement  is  impossible. 

It  is  enough  that  we  go  on  steadily  and 
faithfully  doing  our  part  in  this  noble 
work,  leaving  the  result  with  God. 

The  Unitarian  continues  to  be  a  useful 
and  effective  agent  of  our  liberal  Christian- 
ity, and  you  and  your  helpers  preach  many 
a  sermon  which  carries  courage  and  comfort 
to  laborers  in  the  same  field. 


From  RSV.  EDWARD  A.  HORTON : 

The  general  outlook  over  American  Chris- 
tianity has  a  threefold  encouraging  aspect. 
Religion  is  becoming  more  rational,  more 
practical,  and  more  spiritual.  And  in  view 
of  this,  I  may  heartily  congratulate  the 
readers  of  the  Unitarian.  We  are  naturally 
deeply  interested  in  the  spread  of  our  own 
views ;  but  even  that  result  can  only  come 
by  the  wide  and  deep  improvement  of  relig- 
ious thought  and  feeling  as  a  whole.  To 
plant  a  particular  shrub  in  an  uncongenial 
climate  is  to  invite  disappointment.  To 
expect  the  healthy,  permanent  growth  of 
our  liberal  views  in  a  hostile  soil  is  Utopian. 
This  general  advance,  then,  is  my  first 
source  of  congratulatory  greeting. 

The  second  reason  for  good  cheer,  as  we 
enter  1897,  is  the  abundant  proof  that  Uni- 
tarians are  themselves  arousing,  and  more 
earnestly  uniting.  We  are  diminishing  the 
number  of  objects  which  scatter  our  ener- 
gies, and  drawing  closer  in  fervid  loyalty  to 
the  central  objects  of  our  denomination.  In 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  loss  of  freedom, — 
rather  does  the  individual  member  gain  true 
liberty  by  wiser  and  closer  union.  The 
question  as  to  whether  we  are  needed  at  the 
present  time  can  always  be  answered  most 
firmly  "Yes."  We,  the  American  people,  are 
still  inconsistent  in  our  civic  and  religious 
views.  There  is  yet  to  arise  a  skilfully  em- 
bodied religious  system,  which  harmoniously 
fits  our  ideas  of  commonwealth  administrar 
tion.  In  bringing  in  this  better  adjusted 
state  of  things  between  religion  and  govern- 
ment, we  have  been  pioneers.  Our  congre- 
gational view  of  church  life,  and  our  claims 
for  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  religion, 
are  similar  to  the  same  principles  in  our 
republic. 
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I  may  add  a  third  source  of  Kew  Year's 
ooDgratulation.  We  behold  from  our  vari- 
ous towers  of  observation,  not  only  the  pre- 
ceding encouraging  signs,  but  also  the  assur- 
ing sight  of  greater  Christian  unity.  The 
mere  fact  that  certain  schemes  have  been 
broached  and  rejected  is  really  encouraging. 
That  they  have  been  agitated  and  discussed 
shows  how  feeling  is  tending.  The  convic- 
tions of  genuine  leaders  in  religion  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  settled  on  the  basis  of  a 
working  unity.  Ecclesiastical  uniformity  is 
something  that  no  sensible  man  desires. 
There  must  be  a  grouping  together  of  kin- 
dred spiritual  forces,  working  in  freedom  of 
interplay  and  self-respecting  co-operation. 
Differences  of  administration,  of  liturgies, 
of  organization,  must  be  allowed.  The 
spirit  of  toleration,  which  was  good  for  a 
beginning,  is  not  the  true  attitude  for  ad- 
vanced Christians.  Frequent  interchange 
of  ideas,  and  kindly  interpretation  of  essen- 
tial truths  is  much  better  than  what  has 
been  known  as  '^toleration."  Those  who 
differ  from  us  in  doctrines  are  often  valu- 
able instructors.  We  are  in  an  age  of  reci- 
procity, in  which  we  expect  to  learn  some- 
thing from  all  sources.  This  is  true  in 
religion.  So,  let  us  take  stout  heart  in  view 
of  the  larger  hope  which  shines  over  us, 
lighting  the  way  to  a  more  living  and  more 
comprehensive  union  among  all  denomina- 
tions. 

Inspired  by  the  outlook  of  this  hope,  I 
wish  the  many  readers  of  the  Unitarian  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

From   BROOKS   HBRFORD,   D.D.,  London, 
England : 

I  want  to  send  a  line,  if  only  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  for  any- 
thing for  your  January  number.  If  I  were 
in  time,  I  should  want  to  send  loving  greet- 
ings, to  all  the  many  friends  who  read  your 
pages. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  strain  to  many, 
both  on  your  side  and  on  ours, — most  of 
the  strain  happily  over  now, — though,  with 
us,  the  Armenian  horror  hangs  over  our 
hearts  and  consciences  still,  very  heavily. 
To  have  done  nothing, — and  always  with  the 
doubt  upon  us,  whether,  if  we  had  tried  to 
act  alone  we  might  not  have  brought 
greater  horrors  upon  Europe  I  Oh,  how  one 
does  long  sometimes  to  get  away  to  a  world 


which  will  not  require  quite  so  much 
struggle  and  heartache  to  keep  it  straight  \ 
I  watch  very  eagerly  everything  you  are 
doing  on  your  side.  I  read  my  Register  and 
my  Unitarian^  and  the  Pacific  Unitarian  and 
the  New  Unity  very  diligently,  noticing  the 
new  places  opened,  and  the  conferences, 
and  all  new  efforts;  and  then  I  feel  like 
Paul,  when  he  met  the  brethren  from  Rome, 
and  "thank  God,  and  take  courage"  as  I 
turn  back  to  the  work  about  me  here.  It 
is  slow  work,  however.  The  Liberal  Faith 
has  a  harder  battle  here  than  in  America  \ 
"But  it  moves," — though  slowly. 


From  REV.  JOSEPH  MAY : 

It  is  a  pleasing  privilege  which  the  Unita- 
rian offers  one  of  greeting  the  scattered 
members  of  our  household  of  faith.  In 
these  pages,  as  around  an  old  hearthstone, 
we  will  meet  for  a  little  while  as  the  New 
Year  opens,  as  the  children  of  a  family 
gather  for  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 

What  shall  our  greeting  be  ?     Surely  one 
of  congratulation  on    the  amelioration  of 
sentiment  and  progress  of  thought  all  about 
us,  which  is  justifying  so  abundantly  the 
principles  we  have  trusted.     The  old  theo- 
logical system  is  far  from  dead.     It  has 
generations  of  vigor  in  it  still,  I  fear.    But 
its  spirit  is  wonderfully  changed ;  and  it  is 
beginning  to  seem  like  one  of   the   grim 
fortresses  we  are  shown  in  ancient  countries 
which  are  now  only  museums,  and  the  next 
stage  will  be  that  of  picturesque  decay.     It 
is  lapsing  as  fast,  probably,  as  it  is  whole- 
some that  forms  of  faith  should  decline. 
It  is  not  so  much  being  overthrown  as  soft- 
ened, humanized,  and  made  moral  and  rea- 
sonable, as  the  spring  airs  melt  away  an  ice 
palace  at  Montreal. 

Hear  Mr.  Moody  exclaiming,  "There  is  no 
salvation  without  righteousness  1"  It  is  the 
echo  of  Channing  and  Dewey ! 

Let  us  be  especially  glad  that  the  same 
process  has  gone  on  among  ourselves.  As 
I  recall  our  honest  leaders  of  thirty  years 
ago  and  compare  their  spirit  with  that  of 
to-day,  the  time  seems  too  short  to  have  so 
emancipated  men  from  the  dogmatism  which 
ostracized  Parker  and  exiled  others  of  oar 
most  precious  minds.  In  reasonableness  of 
thought,  too,  we  have  made  a  progress  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  the  orthodox  world. 
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I  think  we  see  clearly,  now,  that  religion 
is  simply  the  natural  relation  of  the  soal 
with  God,  itself,  or  its  fellows ;  that  is,  con- 
ditions coald  not  be  at  once  arbitrary  and 
true ;  and  thus  that  the  whole  apparatus  of 
a  supposed  revealed  system  is  impracticable, 
and  necessarily  false.  Nature  simply  meaos 
truth,  ever  expressing  itself  in  the  order  of 
the  universe;  and  there  can  be  nothing 
5u;»er-natural  unless  there  can  be  something 
higher  than  God. 

Because  this  question  of  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion is  so  implicated,  for  Christendom, 
with  that  of  his  own  nature,  I  rejoice  that 
modem  thought  is  gently,  but  quite  surely, 
releasing  from  the  integuments  of  myth  the 
great  personality  of  Jesus^  whose  birthday 
we  are  just  celebrating, — as  Unitarians,  with 
peculiar  heartiness,  can  do.  The  sugges- 
ti^eness  of  that  great  man*s  thought  and 
character  can  freely  appear  only  to  one  who 
has  measurably  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
mists  of  superstition  which  so  early  gathered 
about  him.  The  true  career  of  Jesus, 
friends,  is  still  to  be  lived. 

To  prepare  his  way  for  such  a  second 
coming  is   peculiarly  th^  service  we  may 
render  to  our  time.    This  is  part  of  that 
larger  work  of  vindicating  the  naturalness 
(that  is,  the   abaoluteness)  of  religion.    I 
wish  we  had  a  more  clear  and  hearty  confi- 
dence in  our  position.     We  have  the  truth, 
dear  Unitarians  friends  1     The  liberal  prin- 
ciple is  sure ;  and,  if  religion  has  any  valid- 
ity, there  is  no  mistake  about  those  great 
ideas, — Grod,   the  eternal  life  in   humanity^ 
the  sovereignty  of  right,  the  brotherhood  of 
man.    Our  interpretation  of  them  shall  go 
on,  forever    expanding    and  refining,    but 
these  great  truths  can  never  be  impaired  or 
dislodged  or  exhausted.    Compare  the  elab- 
orate system  of  doctrine  which  is  accepted 
about  us  as  the  sum  of  religious  truth  !    So 
artificial  a  structure,  depending  on  condi- 
tions of  revelation  and  testimony  so  improb- 
able and  insecure ;  introducing  absurdity  as 
mystery,  and  violating  the  moral  sepse  in  its 
<%Dtral  alleged  fact,  which  has  so  displaced 
the  Infinite  Father,  and  substituted  a  sec- 
ondary and  limited  conception  of  godhead  I 
The  fact  is,  that  this  whole  system  of  ideas 
IB  as  strictly  mythical  as  those  of  ancient 
Oreece  or  Scandinavia.    It  is  passing,  as 
they  passed, 
let  its  believers  are  confident,  eager,  en- 


thusiastic. I  will  not  say  that  we  are  hesi- 
tating. But  we  seem  not  quite  aroused  to 
feel,  as  we  ought,  the  preciousness  of  the 
truth  we  have  attained,  and  which  we  might, 
by  common  zeal,  do  so  much  to  promote. 

But  this  is  no  time  for  complaints  or  re- 
proaches,—even  mild  ones.  Rather  let  us 
all  rejoice  in  the  visible  deepening  of  faith 
in  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  in  the 
closer  sympathy  which  is  drawing  together 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

And  so,  to  all  '*good  Unitarians,"  to  all 
faithful  seekers  after  truth,  to  all  "men  of 
good-will,"  heartiest  congratulations,  and 
a  happy  (and  holy)  New  Year  1 


THS  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.* 


BY  JOHN    H.   HEYWOOD. 


American  Unitarianism  had  its  earliest  or- 
ganized expression  in  New  England.  This 
was  natural, — inevitable,  indeed, — for  the 
prevalent,  the  dominant  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization  and  government  in  New 
England  from  its  very  settlement  was  Con- 
gregationalism, with  its  emphatic  assertion 
of  the  independence  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  saoredness  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  and  Unitarianism  was  a  daughter  of 
Congregationalism.  With  one  notable  ex- 
ception the  older  Unitarian  churches  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England 
States  were  Congregational  in  government 
aftd  in  forms  of  worship.  They  were,  in 
fact,  liberal  Congregational  churches.  The 
exception,  which  is  alike  interesting  and 
noteworthy,  is  that  of  the  **Stone  Chapel,"  or, 
rather,  "King's  Chapel,"  organized  in  1686. 
This,  as  all  thoughtful  visitors  know,  is  one 
of  the  most  venerable  churches  in  Boston, 
and  originally  was  not  Congregational,  but 
Episcopal,  and  represented  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  As  stated  in  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale's  very  interesting  life  of  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke :  "This  chapel,  as  its  name 
implies,  had  been  founded  by  and  for  the 
crown  officers  in  Boston  at  the  time  when 
Andros  was  the  royal  governor.  It  con- 
tinued as  the  'King's  Chapel'  until  the  last 
royal  governor  left  Boston  in  1776.  In 
1782  the  proprietors  asked  James  Freeman 
to  be  their  reader,  chose  him  pastor  in  1783, 
and  in  1787  ordained  him  without  the  help 
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of  a  bishop,  there  being,  in  fact,  do  bishop 
who  coald  have  helped  tfaem.  Mr.  Freeman 
and  they  alike  understood  that  he  and  they 
were  not  to  be  boand  by  the  articles  and 
creed  of  the  English  Church;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  King's  Chapel,  after  the 
king  ceased  to  reign  in  America,  became 
the  first  Unitarian  church  known  under  that 
name  in  America."  Mr.  Hale  adds,  '*It 
seems  worth  while  to  say  this  in  beginning 
the  life  of  the  grandson  of  James  Freeman, 
as  the  grandson  was  to  become  a  preacher 
and  leader  widely  known  in  the  Unitarian 
communion  of  this  country."  And  it  has 
given  special  pleasure  to  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Louisville  Uni- 
tarian Church,  to  quote  the  suggestive  pas- 
sage, because  Dr.  Clarke,  the  namesake  as 
well  as  the  grandson  of  Dr.  James  Freeman, 
was  its  second  pastor. 

This  conversion  of  King's  Chapel  makes 
a  rare  event,  unique  and  phenomenal,  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  became  a  thor- 
oughly independent  church,  its  society  ac- 
cepting and  acting  upon  the  Congregational 
theory  that  a  congregation  has  the  right 
not  only  of  choosing,  but  also  of  ordaining, 
its  pastor.  In  further  exercise  of  its  right 
and  prerogative  as  an  independent  church, 
it  made  a  wide  and  most  significant  doc- 
trinal movement  or  departure.  King's 
Chapel  had,  of  course,  the  formularies  of 
the  English  Episcopal  Church,  and  its  peo- 
ple were  strongly  attached  to  its  impressive 
liturgical  service.  This  they  desired  to  re- 
tain, but  so  modified  as  to  accord  with  their 
changed  religious  ideas  and  convictions ;  and 
on  April  12,  1785,  they  adopted  the  Revised 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  arranged  by 
their  minister,  Rev.  James  Freeman.  King's 
Chapel  has  been  greatly  favored  in  its  pas- 
tors. Dr.  Freeman's  pastorate  continued  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  his  successors'  names, 
with  his  own,  stand  high  in  the  records  of 
Liberal  Christianity  for  fine  scholarship,  for 
beauty  of  spirit  and  life,  for  noble.  Christ- 
like characters.  The  memories  of  Rev. 
Francis  W.  P.  Greenwood,  Ephraim  Pea- 
body,  Henry  W.  Foote,  are  very  precious 
and  fragrant ;  and  the  able  man  who  now 
fills  that  venerable  pulpit  stands  there  wor- 
thily. 

The  conversion  of  King's  Chapel  Into  an 
independent  Unitarian  church  was  certainly 
a  very  significant  event,  and  rendered  all 


the  more  striking  by  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  which  had  not  only  tried  all 
American  souls  to  their  depths,  but  had 
also  roused  all  American  minds  to  their 
utmost  activity. 

But  the  main  development  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  New  England  was,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  Congregational  churches.      And  its 
development  there  was  natural,  we  may  say 
normal.    Those  churches,  being   either  of 
"Puritan"  or  of  "Pilgrim"  origin,   laid  im- 
mense stress  on  ecclesiastical  and  personal 
independence;  and  not   only  that,   but  the 
immortal  utterance  of  the  heroic  and  saintly 
John  Robinson,  that  "more  light  is  yet  to 
break  out  from  God's  sacred  Word,"  had 
been  alike  a  cheering  prophecy  of  mental 
and  spiritual  progression  and  an  enkindling 
incentive  to  it.    The  early  Unitarians  in 
New  England,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
not  seek  nor  desire  to  form  a  new  sect.     So 
unsectarian,  so  anti-sectarian,  were  they  that 
some  of  them — like  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  father 
of  James  Russell  Lowell — positively  refused 
to  take  the  name  "Unitarian."    They  did 
not  wish  to  leave  the  Congregational  Church 
any  more  than  did  John  Wesley  wish  to 
leave  the  English  Episcopal  Church.     Their 
desire  was  to  see  that  Church,  that  commun- 
ion, freed  from  certain  dogmas  relating  to 
the  divine  character  and  government  and  to 
human   nature  and  destiny  which  seemed 
to  them  harsh  and  heart-rending;  and  to 
see  it  freed  from  some  tests  of  character 
and  some  conditions  of  fellowship  which 
they  felt  were  at  variance  with  right  reason 
and   with    the  explicit    teachings    of   the' 
founder  of  Christianity  in  his  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  two 
great  Commandments,  and  entirely  alien  to 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  made  it  divinely  beautiful.    Not  sepa- 
ration, but  a  continued  and  stronger  union, 
based  on  the  principles  of  what  they  re- 
garded as  pure,  unadulterated  Christianity, 
was  their  aim  and  earnest  aspiration.     The 
divergences,  however,  in  thought  were  too 
many  and  wide,  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ment, of  inherited  tendency,  and  of  environ- 
ment was  too  strong  and  deep  to  permit  of 
the  fulfilment  of  their  desire ;  and  separation 
became  inevitable.    It  was  not  instantane- 
ous and  formal,  but  gradual  and  natural. 
The  discussion  lasted  long,  and  was  at  times 
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sharp  and  even  aorimoDioos;  but  it  was 
marked  on  both  sides  by  great  spiritaal 
energy,  mental  power,  and  fine  scholarship. 
It  was  a  oontinaation  of  the  unending  dis- 
cussion of  that  mighty  differentiation  which 
has  gone  on  through  the  centuries,  as  be- 
tween Arianiam  and  Athanasianism  at  one 
period,  between  Augustinianism  and  Pela- 
gianism  in  another,  between  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantism,  between  Arminian- 
ism  and  Calvinism,  between  Eoolesiasticism 
and  Individaalism,  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
"Inner  Light," — a  discussion  and  differentia- 
tion doubtless  to  go  on  with  ever-enlarging 
scope  and  reach ;  for 

**Throagh  the  ages  one  iDcreasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
procesB  of  the  suns, 

antil  in  the  Divine  Providence  shall  come, 
through  oo-operation  of  all  the  mental 
and  spiritual  powers,  the  analytic  under- 
standing, the  intuitive  reason,  the  pure 
heart,  the  consecrated  will,  the  grand  syn- 
thetic generalization  and  union,  foreshad- 
owed in  the  sublime  prayer  ^'tbat  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and 
I  in  thee,  they  may  be  one  in  us,'' — the  real 
and  perfect  union,  whose  keynote  and  vital 
essence  the  Beloved  Disciple  has  given  us 
in  his  deathless  utterance,  '*God  is  love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  €rod 
and  God  in  him." 

The  memorable  sermon  preached  by 
Hev.  W.  £.  Channing,  D.D.,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1810,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Jared  Sparks  as  minister  of  **The  First 
Independent  church"  of  that  city,  did  a 
great  deal  toward  crystallizing  the  views 
of  the  Liberal  Congregationalists.  In  May, 
1825,  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
was  organized  in  Boston  and  has  done  ad- 
mirable work  for  Liberal  Christianity. 

At  the  suggestion  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American   Unitarian  Association  a 
national  conference  was  organized  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  April,  1865.     Its  char- 
acter and  purpose  are  thus  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble to  its  constitution  :  *'The  Conference 
of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches 
was  formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  churches  and  so- 
cieties which  should  unite  in  it  for  more 
and  better  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus, 


holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching, 
that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  The  Conference 
recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constituency 
is  Congregational  in  tradition  and  polity. 
Therefore,  it  declares  that  nothing  in  this 
constitution  is  to  be  construed  as  an  au- 
thoritative test;  and  we  cordially  invite  to 
our  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  dif- 
fering from  us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  our  spirit  and  our  practical 
aims."  The  Unitarian  denomination  is  rel- 
atively a  small  one.  According  to  the  last 
*'Year  Book"  of  the  Association  its  societies 
in  America  number  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  with  ministers.  But,  small  as  it  is 
numerically,  if  we  recall  a  few  names  of 
Unitarian  men  and  women  who  stand  high 
as  historians,  philosophers,  poets,  philan- 
thropists, statesmen,  jurists,  preachers,  and 
teachers, — such  names,  for  instance,  as  Ban- 
croft, Prescott,  Palfrey,  Sparks,  Parkman, 
Fiske,  Draper,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Pier- 
pont,  Tuckerman,  Howe,  Miss  D.  L.  Dix, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Justice  Story,  Daniel  Webster,  Channing, 
Dewey,  Parker,  Savage,  Chadwick,  Abbott, 
and  Walker, — we  see  and  feel  that  the  body, 
however  small,  has  not  been  without  power 
in  the  worlds  of  thought,  science,  and  liter* 
ature,  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  and 
of  beneficent  activity. 


WHAT  TIME  I  AM  AFRAID. 


What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  Thee.— Ps. 
Ivi.  3. 

There  is  much  within  the  heart  to  affright 
it ;  there  is  much  without  it  to  set  it  a-trem- 
ble.  The  evil  that  defeats  the  full  life 
fosters  fear  in  the  weakening  of  the  right- 
eousness whose  happy  bravery  knows  no 
fear.  When  guilt  troubles  the  soul,  the 
birds  in  the  woods  where  the  shadows  of 
hawks  fall  know  more  of  peace  than  the 
troubled  heart,  startled  sometimes  when 
nothing  is  near  to  affright  it,  save  perhaps 
its  own  unfaithful  beating.  From  the 
shadow  of  a  friend  it  flies  affrighted,  as 
some  startled  bird  might  fly  from  a  fellow 
singer  of  peace  into  the  very  claws  of  the 
cruel  hawk  havocking  in  war.  What  a  con- 
fusion, to  fear  and  fly  the  blessed,  to  turn 
from  it  to  fellowship  (as  in  joy)  what  is  evil 
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and  full  of  the  power  to  work  a  great  hurt ! 
So  does  evil  confuse  the  heart  when  it  has 
banished  goodness  from  its  native  heart. 
So  does  falsehood  confuse  the  judgment 
when  it  has  driven  the  sweet  sanity  of  truth, 
an  alien  and  a  wanderer,  from  the  mind. 

Thou  who  in  love  and  truth  art  the  Crea- 
tor, move  anew  within  my  soul  in  thy 
beautiful  thinkings  that  desire  me  a  perfect 
child  of  thy  lovel  Thou  whose  joy  is  to 
be  preserver  of  what  thou  hast  made,  move 
forth  in  thy  knightly  beauty  to  defend  my 
heart  from  the  evil,  to  establish  me  in  the 
safety  of  thy  unfailing  goodness  I  Father  1 
Think  upon  thy  child  in  thy  forgiving 
tenderness!  Reclaim  him  as  thy  heart's 
own  right  I  That  thy  joy  may  be  in  every 
thought  of  him,  establish  me  in  the  goings 
and  comings  of  thy  truth,  that  faithfulness 
be  native  to  my  soul  as  its  purple  to  the 
lily  that  rejoiced  the  loving  eyes  of  thy 
Christ !  In  the  peace  of  thy  love  may  my 
heart  abide,  that  out  of  the  holy  quiet  grow 
all  noble  words  and  deeds,  as  out  of  the 
quiet  of  summers  come  the  fruits  to  their 
fulness  and  the  grains  to  their  goldl 
Make  my  heart  an  abiding  place  for  thy 
love  that  thou  mayest  tarry  there  in  many 
a  joyous  hour,  that  my  soul  may  indeed  be 
a  home  for  thee,  and  thou  knowing  some 
homesickness  when  kept  from  its  familiar 
services  and  joys  !  Realize  in  me  the  san- 
ity of  thy  holiness,  that  I  may  move  among 
these  forces  of  life,  their  master,  creating 
something  of  deathless  beauty  from  the 
midst  of  my  passing  years  !  Become  so  real 
in  me,  that  I  may  abide  in  thy  great  peace, 
and  fear  no  storms  that  beat,  and  for  their 
fierceness  keep  me  from  no  dutyl  '*My 
strength  be  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because 
my  heart  is  pure  !'*  Then  where  thou  lead- 
est  I  will  follow,  whatever  dangers  befall, 
whatever  deaths  threaten,  whatever  hard- 
ships must  be  endured  I 

When  thou  art  the  love  within  me,  life 
lives  full  and  no  fear  troubles  its  joy, 
no  weakness  mars  its  beauty.  When  thou 
art  truth  within  me,  I  realize  the  dear  ex- 
perience of  trusting  in  thee  what  time  I  am 
afraid.  What  endangers  the  life  is  not  so 
dreadful,  if  I  am  certain  that  thou,  my 
Refuge,  art  near.  Troubles  that  come  from 
without  cannot  wreck  the  soul,  when  for  a 
surety  thou  art  ray  peace.  In  the  confi- 
dence that  we  are  in  the  ways  of  thy  loving 


and  true  will,  bravery  mocks  at  fear  and 
faithfulness  overcomes  all  the  foes  that  con- 
tend against  righteousness. 

From  these  heights  unto  which  my  prayer 
aspires  I  abide  very  far.    What  time  I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  trust  thee.    What  time  I  am 
troubled  I  do  not  take  refuge,  in  thee,  as 
though  thy  nearness  added  to  the    trouble 
that  is  on  my  sea  that  cannot  be    quiet. 
When  the  storms  are   heavy  about,    they 
seem  some  everlasting  master,  and  thou  not 
my  helper  who,  loving  me,  makes  it  certain 
that  I  cannot   fail.    But  often   when   the 
storm  lifts,  and  the  anxiety  has  passed,  my 
heart  can  so  think  of  thee  as  to  sing  for  joj, 
Its    thy    birds  which  the  storms   have   af- 
frighted to  silence,  when  the  sunshine  has 
come  again,  sing  out  as  though  never  a  fear 
had  set  their  hearts  so  a-tremble  as  to  hush 
their  happy  songs. 

If  I  may  not  have  thee  in  the  storm,  I 
would  find  thee  in  the  sunshine,  that  some- 
thing of  thy  life  may  grow  toward  the  full 
of  its  beauty  in  me.  If  I  may  not  have  thee 
in  the  sorrows,  I  would  feel  thee  in  the  joys, 
that  they  may  purify  toward  something  of 
thine  own  perfect  bliss.  If  I  may  not  have 
thee  in  the  tasks  that  are  di£Qcult,  may  I 
find  thee  in  the  strength  that  does  the  easy 
duty,  that  it  may  increase  somewhat  toward 
thy  power  that  can  do,  as  if  it  were  but 
birds  singing  their  morning  hymn,  each 
duty  that  holiness  asks  of  thy  hands. 

And  yet  would  I  still  strive  for  the  heart 
that  trusts  in  thee  what  time  I  am  afraid. 
I  would  still  pray  for  such  an  abiding  in 
thee  that  I  may  have  the  strength  of  in- 
ward peace  to  overcome  the  weakness  of 
the  outer  difficulties  that  trouble.    I  would 
realize  that  my  fears  spring  from  the  lovely 
hauntings    of    thy    presence,    intent    upon 
keeping  me  from  perfect  wreck,  determin- 
ing that  yet  through  my  own  free  choices 
the  beauty  of  thine  own  perfect  heart  shall 
be  established  upon  me.    If  so  I  may  have 
a  confidence  in  thy  creative  presence  that 
never  forsakes   the    earth,  that    abandons   ^ 
none  of  thy  children  unto  an  eternal  failure, 
then,  when  days  are  dark  and  storms  are 
raging,  some  thought  of  thee  shall  keep  my 
heart  in   a  holy  confidence  yearning  after 
thine    own    great    strength.     Then    I  will 
serve  thee  in  the  difficult  ways  as  well  as  in 
the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace.    Then, 
when  no  vision  is  for    the    darkness,  no 
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strength  for  the  victory,  some  touch  of  thy 
heart  npon  mine  will  bring  the  vision, 
though  it  tarries,  will  bring  the  victory, 
though  it  keep  afar  and  walk  as  if  it  were 
shod  in  the  hindering  lead. 

While  I  realize  that  in  the  world  I  must 
have  tribolations,  may  I  be  of  good  cheer, 
knowing  that  thou  in  thy  creative  ideal  of 
me  hast  overcome  the  world  I    May  I  real- 
ize that  that   creative  ideal  is  overcoming 
the  world  within  me,  its  heavenliness  shin- 
ing  everywhere,    through    all    my    heart, 
tiirough    all   my  lifel     In  the    knowledge 
that  thou  art  creating  yet,  and  I,  a  creator 
with  thee,  there  is  to  the  soul  every  noble 
courage,  to  the  life  every  wise  daring ;  and 
in  the  certainty  of  its  all  being  worth  while, 
all  coming   to  some  great  and  everlasting 
glory,  I  begin  to  enter  into  thy  peace  pass- 
ing understanding,  I  begin  to  realize  what 
the  Psalmist  meant  when  he  sang,  "What 
time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee."    For 
this,  thou  hast  the  joy  of  my  heart ;  for 
this  1  would  give  thee  the  praise  of  my  life ! 

When  the  storm  is  gone 
Faith  sings  like  the  thrashes  ; 
Love  shines  like  the  sun 
When  the  storm  is  gone. 

But  fear  my  heart  crushes 
When  the  storm  is  on ; 
Mv  faith's  voice  hushes : 
M.y  heart's  like  the  fawn 
That  from  danger  rushes. 

Oh,  quiet  my  fear 
In  some  lowly,  duty, 
Like  winds,  when  the  May 
Is  abroad  in  its  beauty, 
In  the  sway  of  the  rushes 
Their  blossom-words  con ! 

Then  my  beloved  will  hear 
Faith  sing  like  the  thrushes 
That  sweeten  the  dawn, 
Love  sing  like  the  sparrow 
That  spins  stormy  rains 
On  alder  or  yarrow 
Into  happy  refrains. 

In  the  storm  gentle  song, 
On  the  cloud  gentle  light, 
In  my  heart  gentle  peace. 
Making  life  nothing  wrong. 
Making  love  love  aright. 
Making  joy  joy  increase. 

When  the  storm  is  on 
Song-sparrows  sing  sweeter ; 
When  night  fades  in  dawn 
Their  songs  are  completer ; 
And  joining  them  sings. 
As  the  night's  holy  hushes 
Had  blossomed  in  wings, 
The  glorious  thrushes. 

Pastor  Quiet. 


KHASI  HILLS,  INDIA. 


BY  HAJOM   Kisses  SINGH. 


Mr.  Sunderland's  visit  to  the  Khasi  Hills 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Unita- 
rianism  here,  and  has  linked  us  more  closely 
to  the  Unitarians  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  The  Unitarians  of  Kongtalang 
and  Nonglimin,  men,  women,  and  children, 
came  to  meet  him  on  the  way  two  miles 
from  Kongtalang.  The  same  day  he  went 
down  to  NongUmin  and  held  service  there. 
After  speaking  words  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Unitarians  there  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  their  leader,  U  Tym- 
men  Pddng,  an  enthusiastic  old  man  and  a 
staunch  advocate  of  Unitarian] sm,  he  bap* 
tized  a  child  and  then  returned  up  the  steep 
hill-path  to  Nongtalang.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  that  he  had  ridden  on  a  *'thappa," 
and  the  path  to  Nongmanin  was  so  steep 
that  I  had  to  tell  him  several  times  not  to 
move  lest  the  "thappa"  would  overturn.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church  at  Nongtalang,  and  Mr.  Sun- 
derland explained  the  object  of  his  mission 
and  spoke  on  "Unitarianism  the  religion 
for  the  church,  the  home,  and  daily  life," 
which  was  interpreted  into  the  dialect  of 
Nongtalang  by  Mr.  Riang  Pohlong.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  said  that  Unitarian- 
ism  was  not  a  new  religion,  because  God, 
whom  it  teaches  to  worship,  is  the  God  of 
their  forefathers,  the  God  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  God  of  the  universe. 
Mr.  Heh  Pohlong,  the  first  Unitarian  of 
Nongtalang,  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr. 
Sunderland  on  behalf  of  the  Unitarians  of 
this  side  of  the  Khasi  Hills,  and  requested 
him  to  convey  their  greetings  to  the  Unita- 
rians of  England  and  America,  and  to  thank 
them  for  the  deep  interest  they  have  taken 
in  the  spread  of  Unitarianism  in  the  Khasi 
Hills. 

In  May  last,  Babu  Nilmoni  Chakravarti, 
the  Brahmo  missionary  of  Cherrapunji, 
came  to  Jowai  to  see  us.  On  Sunday,  the 
17th  of  May,  after  having  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kissor  Singh,  Babu  Nilmani  Chak- 
ravarti preached  a  sermon  in  our  church  on 
"Finding  God  in  the  Soul,'*  which  was  at- 
tentively listened  to  by  the  congregation. 
He  also  visited  the  day  school,  took  part  in 
the  weekly  family  prayer  meetings  which 
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are  held  in  turns  in  the  houses  of  Unita- 
rians. We  were  much  benefited  by  his 
visit,  inasmuch  as  the  Khasi  Unitarians 
have  learned  that  they  have  the  Brahmos 
near  them  as  their  friends,  helpers,  and  fel- 
low worshippers  of  the  one  true  God. 

Babu  Nilmani  told .  me  that  he  was 
greatly  benefited  by  his  visit  to  Jowai. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  while  on  survey 
duty,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
little  group  of  Unitarians  of  Synd£i.  I 
could  not  but  admire  these  brave,  isolated 
brethren  and  sisters  holding  out  their  own, 
without  having  any  educated  leader,  among 
the  demon  worshippers  and  the  Trinita- 
rians of  the  village.  I  delivered  a  dermon, 
in  the  meeting  held  in  the  house  of  a  Unita- 
rian woman,  on  the  '^Permanency  of  the 
true  Religion,"  and  told  the  brethren  that 
there  was  no  place  to  be  hbpeless,  because 
we  have  a  religion  of  hope. 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  Jowai  Uni- 
tarian free  school  was  held  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1896,  in  the  new  school  building. 
The  schoolhouse  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers,  ferns,  creepers,  and  ever- 
greens; and  with  pictures  received  from 
Miss  A.  £.  Howard  and  Mrs.  K.  6.  Wells 
of  Boston,  United  States  of  America;  also 
with  large  colored  pictures  presented  to 
the  school  by  Mrs.  Rita  of  Jowai.  After 
introductory  exercises,  which  included  the 
singing  of  the  national  anthem  (''God  save 
the  Queen"),  school  songs  in  English  and 
Khasi,  physical  drill  and  recitation,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  schoolhouse  was  read 
in  Khasi  and  English.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  report : — 

"We  must  say  that  it  was  entirely  due  to 
Mr.  Rita  (the  local  magistrate)  that  we 
could  secure  this  hill  and  build  the  school- 
house  here.  He  has  moreover  been  a  warm 
supporter  and  adviser  of  the  school  from 
the  beginning.  The  building  has  (so  far) 
cost  us  640  rupees,  of  which  only  250  rupees 
were  raised  here,  and  160  rupees  promised 
by  friends  (British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association)  in  England,  leaving  a  debt  of 
230  rupees,  borrowed  for  the  school.  The 
object  of  the  school  has  been,  in  addition 
to  teaching  the  three  R*s,  to  teach  the  igno- 
rant hill  children  the  manners  and  ways  of 
civilization  as  far  as  practicable  and  neces- 
sary. Drilling  and  singing  are  also  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  in  the  school.    Its  use- 


fulness now  extends  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Yew  Mawsiang  (station)  for  which  it 
was  primarily  intended.  During^  the  year 
under  review  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending this  school  from  the  village  was 
twenty  or  more.  The  eyes  of  the  villagers 
are  being  opened,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  them  the  value  of  education. 

''The  school  was  inspected  several  times 
by  Babu  Joel,  the  sub-inspector  of  schools ; 
and  in  January  this  year,  it  was  inspected 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  M.A.,  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unita- 
rian Association,  whose  remarks  may  be  seen 
in  the  Visitors'  Book,  The  school  is  not 
aided  by  the  government  in  any  way  :  it  is 
the  only  unaided  school  in  the  Jowai  sub- 
division." 

Mr.  Rita  then  spoke  about  the  usefulness 
of  the  school,  and  added  that  the  boys 
should  be  taught  mechanics  to  enable  them 
to  earn  a  living  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
school. 

Mrs.  Rita,  who  kindly  presided,  distrib- 
uted   prizes  to  the  children.     The  prizes 
which  were  in  the  shape  of  books,  clothes, 
and  money  were  given  for  general   profi- 
ciency, for  best  attendance  in  the  day,  and 
in  the  Sunday-school  for  good  conduct,  and 
for  other  special  subjects.    Two  prizes  for 
the  most  successful  boy  and  girl   of   the 
school  were  given  by  Mrs.  Rita,  who  prom- 
ised to  give  similar  prizes   every  year  as 
long  as  she  remains  in  Jowai.    Then  copies 
of  Every  Other  Sunday,  for  which  1  cannot 
be  too  thankful  to  Mrs.  K.  G.  Wells  of 
United  States  of  America,  were  distributed 
to  all  the  children,  who  were  very  much 
happy  and  in  the  best  mood. 

The  schoolhouse  was  filled  with  friends 
and  syqapathizers,  men  and  women,  which 
numbered  about  two  hundred,  including 
Miss  Rita,  Babu  Nilkanta,  the  native  doctor 
of  the  station,  and  other  gentlemen.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  was  held  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Jowai.  Men,  womeo, 
and  children  were  present.  There  was  a 
thank-giving  service,  and  among  the  speakers 
were  two  women  who  were  the  oldest  mem- 
bers. All  in  the  meeting  felt  thankfal  to 
God  for  the  occasion,  and  were  fired  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  gospel.  There  never 
was  a  more  successful  gathering  of  the 
Unitarians  of  Jowai  in  which  there  was  so 
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much  irftrmth  of  hearts.    Oar  minister,  the 
Rex.  David  Edwards,  was  in  his  best  mood. 
After  the  meeting  was  over  the  members 
sat  down  to  tea.     There  were  also  present 
some  Unitarians  from  Nartiang,   Raliang, 
and^Nongl&min  who  came  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing held  later  on  for  the  better  organization 
of  the  Khasi  Hills  Unitarian  Union,  a  brief 
account  of  which  will  be  sent  shortly. 

TowaJ,  KluBl  Hills,  India,  September  24. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  TRUTH. 

Troth  ever  lores  os  on ;  with  beckoning  finger 
It  seeks  to  draw  os  from  the  dim  and  morky 

realm 
Of  ignorance  and  doobt  in  which  we  long  hare 

wandered. 
And  points  to  new  and  andiscovered  lands 
Where  knowledge  is  and  freedom  dwells. 
With  clarion  voice  it  rings  the  message : 
'*Find  me  and  ye  find  life ; 
This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 
God's  oniTerse  is  troth ;  himself  is  troth ; 
Then  think  not  that  the  troth  hath  ooght  to  fear 
From  free  and  ftOl  inqoiry,  for  it  is  planted 
On  the  rock  immoyable  of  his  eternal  yerity. 
And  only  waits  to  be  rerealed. 
So  troth  is  eyerlasting  and  most  prevail, 
Obscored  it  may  be  for  a  time,  bat  in  the  end 
It  triomphs  still  o*er  ignorance  and  fear, 
And  oshers  in  the  grand  new  world  to  be. 

Then  let  os  seek  the  troth.    What  matter 

If  in  the  search  the  hoose  of  old  belief 

Totters  and  crombles  into  nothingness  ? 

For,  inspiring  thooght,  it  will  erect  for  as 

A  statelier  and  a  nobler  habitation. 

In  whose  spacioos  halls  the  soul  may  roam. 

And  ever  deepening  inspiration  find 

To  reach  still  loftier  heights  of  thooght  and 

feeling. 
And  troer  knowledge  of  the  Universal  Father, 
Whom  to  know  is  life,  ay,  life  eternal. 
With  earnest  porpose,  then,  brave  sools,  fight  on ; 
Heed  not  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  those  who  sit 
In  shadowing  twilight,  fearfal  of  the  day; 
Climb  the  infinite  ascent  that  leads  to  life ; 
Push  on  with  step  unfaltering,  and  trath, 
God's  infinite,  eternal  truth,  shall  make  you  free. 

—  William  D.  Little, 


If  yon  always  remember  that  in  all  yon 
do,  in  soul  or  body,  Crod  stands  by  as  a  wit- 
ness, in  ail  your  prayers  and  your  actions, 
yoQ  will  not  err;  and  you  shall  have  God 
dwelling  with  you. — Epictetus, 


Abundant  encouragement  is 

^-      ^.  to  be  fonnd  in  the  hopeful 

words  from  so  many  of  our 

wise  leaders  given  in  the  New  Year  letters 

to  the  Editor  on  page  15. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  give  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  these  letters.  They 
contain  not  only  the  kind  and  hopeful  words 
of  those  who  have  the  good  of  our  cause 
nearest  to  their  hearts  but  the  wise  advioe 
of  our  best  prophets  and  the  call  to  duty  of 
our  most  trusted  leaders. 

The  best  New  Year  resolution  would  be 
the  determination  to  unite  in  methods  and 
work  as  closely  as  we  are  already  united  in 
spirit  and  faith. 

Our  religious  thought  has  made  enormoua 
gains.  We  believe  such  a  magnificent  gos- 
pel that  all  the  practical  building,  and  ex* 
tension  of  our  visible  church  which  we  can 
possibly  accomplish  will  not  be  more  than 
fit  apparel  for  our  glorious  faith. 

This  extension  work  may  be  difficult,  and 
it  may  not  be  as  pleasant  as  the  enjoyment 
in  undisturbed  satisfaction  of  the  peace  and 
love  our  faith  promises.  But,  however  diffi- 
cult, it  is  vital ;  it  is  the  only  security 
against  paralysis ;  unless  faith  flows,  it  evap- 
orates. 

Organization,  united  methods,  work  to- 
gether, systematic  effort, — here  lies  the  bus* 
iness  part  of  the  highest  interest  in  life.  We 
cannot  ignore  it.  Every  church  is  not  only 
a  temple  of  divine  worship,  but  an  office  for 
the  administration  of  holy  life. 

Jesus  the  Master  not  only  said,  "The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,"  but  "I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business.'^ 

•m.  -BJi^i  We  begin  in  this  number  a 
series  of  "Great  Chapters  from 
the  Greatest  Book."  The  purpose  of  the 
series  is  to  give,  each  month,  the  best  liter- 
ary rendering  of  one  of  the  great  chapters 
of  the  Bible,  followed  by  brief  explanation 
and  comment. 


"Questions  on  the 
Way  of  Life." 


Various  writers  have 
prepared  for  the  Uni" 
tarian  brief  papers  es- 
pecially intended  to  call  the  attention  of  oar 
young  people  to  the  most  important  ques- 
tions on  the  way  of  life.    The  first  of  these 
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papers  we  print  in  this  number,  entitled, 
^*Can  I  make  God  real  ?"  Others  to  follow 
will  be,  "Can  I  follow  Jesus?"  "What  is 
required  of  me?"  "Shall  I  go  to  church?" 
«tc. 

Each  paper  will  be  reprinted  in  very  small, 
-attractive,  leaflet  form,  for  distribution  at 
the  church  porch  and  in  other  ways. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Guilds 
■and  Young  People's  Societies  to  this  "  Ques- 
tion*' series,  and  hope  they  will  co-operate 
in  circulating  the  leaflets.  Orders  can  be 
•sent  to  the  Unitarian,  141  Franklin  Street, 
Boston.  10  cents  per  dozen;  50  cents  per 
100. 

^      _,       -    .  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage, 

Our  Revelation.     .        .i         «    . 

m     the     first     sermon 

preached  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  in  New  York,  after  his  installa- 
tion, said : — 

"We  proclaim  a  gospel  of  revelation.  We 
<lo  not  believe  that  God's  word  is  shut  up  in 
any  one  book,  between  any  set  of  covers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  confined  to  any 
one  age  or  to  any  one  people.  We  believe 
that  God  from  the  very  beginning  has  been 
revealing  himself  to  his  children  just  as  fast 
■and  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  compre- 
hending his  revelation.  I  sit  down  by  a 
little  child  of  four,  or  take  him  on  my  knee, 
■and  I  reveal  to  him,  what  ?  Not  as  much  as 
I  would  reveal  to  a  boy  of  twenty.  Why? 
Not  because  I  should  not  like  to,  but  because 
I  cannot.  I  cannot  put  within  the  brain  of 
a  boy  of  four  that  which  the  brain  of  a  boy 
of  four  cannot  understand.  So  in  the  igno- 
rant, the  crude,  the  barbaric  ages  of  the 
world  God  revealed  just  as  much  as  the 
ignorant  and  the  crude  and  the  barbaric 
oould  comprehend  and  take.  God  has  sur- 
rounded humanity  as  the  Kght  and  the  air 
to-day  surround  our  dwellings,  and  he  has 
•come  into  humanity,  into  the  brain,  the 
heart,  the  character,  just  as  fast  as  he  could, 
as  fast  as  they  could  take  him." 

The  President  and  Sec- 
^  .       *^  retary     of     the     Young 

Peoples'  Religious  Union 
have  been  conducting  "rallies"  in  a  great 
many  places  accessible  from  the  headquar- 
ters at  Boston,  and  have  been  in  this  way 
spreading  information  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Union.  Work  of  this  sort  is  very  much 
needed. 


The  cardinal  principles  of  the  Union  are 
expressed  in  three  words, — Truth,  Worship, 
Service.  Each  principle  is  well  amplified 
by  a  well-known  Scripture  quotation;  for 
instance  :~ 

Truth. — "Know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  makQ  you  free." 

Worship. — "God  is  spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  him,  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth." 

Service. — "I  came,  that  they  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." 

These  mottoes  have  been  tastefully  printed 
on  a  card,  with  the  National  Conference 
statement,  prefaced  by  the  words : — 

"As  His  Followers  we  accept  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his 
teaching,  that  practical  religion  is  summed 
up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man." 

The  discovery  by  Mrs.  Smith 
Tno  worQs    t      •      ^  •     i^   o     • 

of  JeauB        Lewis  of  an  ancient   Syriac 

text  of  the  four  Gospels,  is 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
December  Century.  * 

It  is  pretty  well  established  now  that 
Jesus  did  not  speak  in  Hebrew  or  Greek, 
but  in  the  Aramaic  tongue. 

In  the  Century  article,  Mrs.  Lewis  says :  — 

"We  have,  first  of  all,  the  various  Ara- 
maic phrases  actually  embodied  in  the 
Greek  text  as  having  been  uttered  by  our 
Lord,  such  as  'Ephphatha'  ('Be  opened'), 
'Talitha,  cumi'  ('Maiden,  arise'),  where  the 
word  cumi  might  be  Hebrew  or  Syriac  or 
Arabic,  but  where  talitha  is  purely  Syriac. 
And  the  last  despairing  cry  of  our  Lord  on 
the  cross,  'Eloi,  £ioi,  lama  sabachthani?'  is 
not  translated  in  the  Sinaitic  palimpsest, 
for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  a  natural  part 
of  the  Syriac  text. 

"Take  next  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Syriac 
word  for  *son*  is  bar,  and  so  we  have  Bar- 
tholomew, Barabbas,  BarJesus,  Bar-tTona, 
Barnabas,  Bar-Timaeus.  Had  Hebrew  been 
the  spoken  tongue,  these  names  would  have 
run  Ben-tholomew,  Ben-Jesus,  etc.  We 
have  also  *Cepha'  (a  stone,  feminine  gender), 
^Boanerges,'  i.e.,  Beni-rogaz  (sons  of  thunder), 
'Sapphira'  (the  beautiful),  'Thoma*  (the 
twin),  *Martha'  (the  mistress),  *Tabitha'  (the 
gazelle),  ^Bethsaida'  (house  of  fishing), 
'Nazareth'   (watch),    *Gethsemane'    (an  oil- 
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piessX  'Golgotha'  (place  of  a  skuU),  *Acel- 
dama'  (the  field  of  blood).  It  may  as  well 
be  explained  that  the  final  syllable  of  most 
of  these  names,  a,  is  a  distinctively  Syriac 
termination.  The  words  'mammon'  (Matt. 
vi.  24)  and  <raca'  (Matt.  v.  22)  and  *abba'  are 
Syriac  also." 

Some  very  helpfnl  readings  are  given  in 
this  Syriac  version,  which  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  doubtful  passages;  for 
instance :  — 

"Matt.  viii.  22 :  'But  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Follow  me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead.'  Four  of  the  Syriac  versions,  to  wit, 
the  Sinai  palimpsest,  the  Peshito,  the  Pal- 
estinian Syriac,  and  the  Philoxenian,  have, 
'Let  the  buriers  [t.«.,  grave-diggers]  bury 
their  dead.'  Dr.  Meyer  suggests  that  our 
Lord's  meaning  may  have  been,  'Care  not 
thou  about  the  mortal  part  of  thy  father  — 
a  grave-digger  will  be  found  for  that;  but 
preach  thou  the  kingdom  of  God:  it  is 
coming  soon,  and  it  suffers  no  delay.' 

"A  suggestion  about  this  very  difficult 
passage  is  worth  noting,  by  whom  made  we 
cannot  tell.  It  is  that  the  phrase  'bury  my 
father'  simply  meant  that  the  young  man 
wished,  like  other  Jews,  to  live  at  home 
until  his  father  died,  and  that  there  was  no 
question  about  the  latter's  impending  disso- 
lution ;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  using  a  com- 
mon Jewish  idiom." 


^      ,  .      ,     We   publish  on   another 

Bonday-school  i-  *    r  u     i. 

-o     -t^m  P*g®  *  1^^  <^'  books  rec- 

ommended by  the  Ladies' 
Commission  as  suitable  for  Sunday-school 
libraries.  The  need  of  such  recommenda- 
tion is  apparent,  it  is  an  arduous  task  to 
wade  through  the  hundreds  of  new  juvenile 
books  to  find  the  few  good  ones. 

We  need  a  much  higher,  stronger  stand- 
ard of  literary  value  than  has  usually  been 
used  in  selecting  books  for  the  Sunday- 
school.  In  a  capital  article  in  December 
Scribner%  Mrs.  Repplier  charges  the  Sun- 
day-school library  with  cultivating  "Little 
Pharisees,"  and  we  heartily  agree  with  her. 
We  quote : — 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  literature  of 
the  Sunday-school,  since  it  represents  an  im- 
portant element  in  modern  book-making, 
should  be  uniformly  and  consistently  bad. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  children  who 
figure  in  its  pages  should  be  such  impossi- 


ble little  prigs;  or  why  all  parents  should 
be  either  incredibly  foolish  and  worldly- 
minded,  or  so  inflexibly  serious  that  they 
never  open  their  lips  without  preaching. 
There  is  no  reason  why  people,  because  they 
are  virtuous  or  repentant,  should  converse 
in  stilted  and  unnatural  language.  A  con- 
trite burglar  in  one  of  these  edifying  stories 
confesses  poetically,  'My  sins  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  hairs  of  my  head  or  the 
sands  of  the  seashore' — which  was  probably 
true,  but  not  precisely  the  way  in  which  tho 
Bill  Sykeses  of  real  life  are  wont  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact.  In  another  tale,  an  English 
one  this  time,  a  little  girl  named  Helen 
rashly  asks  her  father  for  some  trifling  infor- 
mation. He  gives  it  with  the  usual  grandil- 
oquence, and  then  adds,  by  way  of  commen- 
dation :  'Many  children  are  so  foolish  as  ta 
be  ashamed  to  let  those  they  converse  with 
discover  that  they  do  not  comprehend  every- 
thing that  is  said  to  them,  by  which  means 
they  often  imbibe  erroneous  ideas,  and  per- 
haps remain  in  ignorance  on  many  essential 
subjects,  when  by  questioning  their  friends 
they  might  easily  have  obtained  correct  and 
useful  knowledge.'  If  Helen  ever  ventured 
on  another  query  after  that,  she  deserved 
her  fate." 

Church  Brotherhood.    ^"'^  "^l""  "l^^'T^ 

companionship  be- 
tween man  and  man,  of  personal  helpfulnesa 
so  practically  emphasized  among  the  various 
secret  orders  is  not  made  as  much  of  by  the 
Church  as  it  might  be.  Rev.  W.  H.  Drum- 
mond  in  a  paper  in  the  Inquirer  entitled. 
"  The  Church  as  a  Brotherhood"  says :  — 

"Christianity,  to  many  of  us,  is  simply  a. 
form  of  personal  belief,  of  personal  life. 
But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth. 
Christianity  is  also  a  divine  method  of 
attaining  to  this  personal  belief,  of  culti- 
vating this  personal  life.  This  method  is 
through  the  membership  of  a  living  society; 
and  without  the  influences  of  its  common 
life,  the  discipline  of  its  common  needs,  and 
the  witness  of  its  common  experience,  there- 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  fully  developed 
Christianity.  Membership  of  the  Church  is 
not,  accordingly,  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
subordinate  aids  to  faith.  It  is  one  of  the 
essential  influences  in  Christian  character. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  one  individual  join- 
ing a  number  of  other  individuals.  It  is  the- 
individual  life  yielding  to  the  claims  and  in- 
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spiration  of  a  divine  society.  In  other 
words,  we  realize  our  life  through  solitary 
communion  with  Grod, — ^yes,  truly ;  through 
the  teaching  of  the  preacher  speaking  to  us 
as  individual  men, — yes,  that,  too ;  but  also, 
and  in  no  small  degree,  through  member- 
ship of  a  brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  the  great  fact  expressed  in  the  parable 
of  the  vine  and  the  branches, — *  Abide  in  me, 
and  I  in  you.' " 

No  ONE  is  in  a  better  posi- 
p  ™*\  tion  to  really  know  of  what 

he  speaks  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
when  he  tells  of  the  need  for  preachers. 
Meadville  ought  to  leap  for  joy  when  it  is 
learned  what  a  demand  exists  for  great 
preachers.  Let  the  professors  and  students 
read  together  Mr.  Batchelor's  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  sort  of  men  it  is  expected 
will  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  future.  We 
quote  the  closing  paragraph  from  **The  In- 
fection of  Pessimism,"  an  article  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  New  World : — 

<'The  American  church  needs  immediately 
and  would  accept  with  enthusiasm  a  new 
supply  of  great  preachers;  men  who  know 
what  perpetual  forces  are  and  can  reveal 
them ;  men  who  can  administer  charities 
without  forgetting  that  they  are  the  tempo- 
rary patchwork  of  civilization;  men  who 
can  lead  reforms  as  they  administer  anti- 
toxin ;  men  who  can  preside  over  an  every- 
day church  without  putting  one-seventh  of 
a  minister  into  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing; men  who  can  dabble  in  pools  of 
Kiddism  and  anti-Kiddism  without  being 
drowned  in  them;  men  who  can  discipline 
criminals,  while,  all  the  more,  they  rejoice  in 
the  training  of  saints  and  heroes ;  men  who 
can  deal  with  all  phenomena,  esoteric  and 
exoteric,  and  yet  be  plastic  to  'the  hands 
that  reach  through  nature  moulding  man'; 
men  who  can  inspire  and  educate  other  men 
and  women  and  send  them  out  to  study 
sociology  and  economics,  and  political 
science  and  practical  politics,  while  still 
they  keep  their  own  higher  place  and  highest 
function.  Christianity  truly  interpreted  is 
the  most  optimistic  religion  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  who  can  rightly  interpret 
and  apply  it  occupies  the  supreme  point  of 
light  in  this  century ;  he  can  have  no  finer 
duty  and  no  higher  honor.'' 


A  «       1      r%       -     We     have     already 
A  Popular  Creed.        .  .  j         j  -     j 

printed    and     praised 

the  creed  suggested  by  Dr.  John  Watson 
(Ian  Maclaren)  in  a  sermon  ''Jesus  our 
Supreme  Teacher."  This  creed  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Christian  Unity  Brother- 
hood, and  is  being  circulated  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  national  union  with  this  creed 
as  the  covenant. 
The  words  of  the  creed  are  as  follows  : — 
"I  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  I 
believe  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  I  believe  in 
the  clean  heart.  I  believe  in  the  service  of 
love.  I  believe  in  the  unworldly  life.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Beatitudes.  I  promise  to  trust 
God  and  to  follow  Christ;  to  forgive  my 
enemies  and  to  seek  after  the  righteousness 
of  God." 

^      ,  -,  Mr.  Stead  has    brouirht 

Gtood  Hymns.         .  „     ..         .  ®,  , 

out  a  new  collection  of  old 

hymns.  His  idea  in  doing  this  is  simply 
that  he  may  give  the  public  the  opportunity 
of  learning  what  hymns  Mr.  Stead  person- 
ally approves.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while, 
for  individual  preference  is  an  exceedingly 
faulty  test  of  the  permanent  value  of  relig- 
ious poetry.  In  this  particular  case  it  seems 
worse  than  useless,  it  seems  ludicrous;  for 
Mr.  Stead,  with  all  his  wonderful  gifts  of 
news  gathering  and  original  advertising, 
evidently  is  not  superabundantly  endowed 
with  any  critical  poetic  instinct.  The  Spec- 
tator describes  Mr.  Stead's  favorite  hymns 
as  full  of  bad  grammar,  doggerel  metre,  and 
atrocious  metaphors,  his  very  favorite  of 
all  "limps  with  an  ostentatious  pietistic 
twang,"  and  if  the  following  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  collection,  we  agree  with  the  Spec- 
tator, 

"His  love  in  time  past 
Forbids  me  to  thiitk 

Hell  leave  me  at  last 
In  trouble  to  sink. 

"Each  sweet  Ebenezer 

I  have  in  review 
Confirms  his  good  pleasure  - 

To  help  me  quite  through." 

Hymns  that  touch  and  inspire  are  not  of 
this  quality,  and  Mr.  Stead  will  do  more 
good  if  he  will  advertise  Stopford  A. 
Brooke's  admirable  collection  of  ^'Christian 
Hymns'*  published  in  1893,  or  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  <<Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church 
and  Home,"  for  these  collections  are  the  fruit 
of  ripe  experience  allied  with  faultless  taste. 
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ONS  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 


The  New  Year. 


Sunday. 


Come,  let  us  anew  oar  journey  pursue, 
Roll  round  with  the  year, 
And  never  stand  still  till  the  Master  ap- 
pear. 
His  adorable  will  let  us  gladly  fulfil 
And  our  talents  improTe 
By  the  patience  oi  hope  and  the  labors 
of  love. 

Our  life  is  a  dream ;  our  time,  as  a  stream, 
Glides  swiftly  away. 

And  the  fugitive  moment  refuses  to  stay. 
The  arrow  is  flown,  the  moment  is  gone. 
The  millennial  year 

Rushes   on  to  our  view,   and  eternity's 
here. 

—  Wesley* 8  Hymn, 

Monday. 
New  Years  Greeting, 

Fair  New  Tear,  fresh  New  Year, 
Be  to  us  as  tbe  Old  Year  I 
Help  us,  warn  us,  and  defend  us. 
And  thy  loving  counsel  lend  us, 
That  we  good  aud  true  may  be  I 

New  Year  fresh,  New  Year  fair. 
Keep  us  in  thy  loving  care, 
That,  when  thy  last  hours  are  flying. 
Voices  round  thee  may  be  crying 
Thousand  thanks  to  thee,  New  Year ! 

Tuesday. 

^'This  World's  not  all  a  Fleeting  Show:* 

This  world*s  not  all  a  fleeting  show 

For  man's  delusion  given. 
He  that  hath  soothed  a  widow's  woe. 
Or  wiped  an  orphan's  tear  doth  know 

There's  something  here  of  heaven. 

And  he  that  walks  life's  thorny  way 

With  feelings  calm  and  even, 
Whose  path  is  lit  from  day  to  day 
By  virtue's  bright  and  steady  ray, 
Hath  something  felt  of  heaven. 

He  that  the  Christian's  course  hath  run, 

And  all  his  foes  forgiven. 
Who  measures  out  life's  little  span 
In  love  to  Grod,  or  love  to  man. 

On  earth  hath  tasted  heaven. 

Wednesday. 

The  Way  to  Love, 

<'Thoa  Bbalt  love  thy  neighbor  ai  thyself.*' 

If  each  man  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
Oh,  what  a  blissful  place  this  world  would 

be! 
We  would  smile  oftener.    No  man  loves 
A  sullen  face  to  see. 


What  we  receive  with  gladness 

We  would  freely  give  to  others, — 

Sympathy  and  cheer  in  sadness, 

Ix>ving  words  in  lonely  days, 

Kind  thoughts  at  all  times. 

For  right  actions  praise. 

We  would  not  seek  to  keep  the  best. 

But  how  to  give  the  best  to  others. 

Another's  good  would  be  our  gain. 

We  would  rejoice,  as  brothers, 

In  another's  joy.    As  we  love  joy 

So  would  we  seek  to  promote  pleasure. 

We  would  be  hopeful, — 

Of  ourselves  each  hopes  the  best. 

Did  we  love  thus,  what  eye  could  measure 

The  change  in  other  lives  ? 

Souls  would  be  brought  to  God, 

Wrong  actions  be  forgiven, — 

In  li^es  of  righteousness  on  earth 

Men  would  establish  heaven. 

— Maud  L,  Cotton, 


Character. 


Thursday. 


The  wisest  man  could  ask  no  more  of  Fate 

Than  to  be  simple,  modest,  manly,  true  ; 

Safe  from  the  many,  honored  by  the  few ; 

To  count  as  naught  in  world  or  church  or 

state, 
But  inwardly  in  secret  to  be  great. 

— James  Russell  Lowell, 

Friday. 
At  the  Door. 

I  thought  myself  indeed  secure. 
So  fast  the  door,  so  firm  the  lock ; 

But,  lo  !  he  toddling  comes  to  lure 
My  parent  ear  with  timorous  knock. 

My  heart  were  stone  could  it  withstand 
The  sweetness  of  my  baby's  plea — 

That  timorous,  baby  knocking  and 
**Flease  let  me  in— it's  only  me." 

I  threw  aside  the  unfinished  book. 
Regardless  of  its  tempting  charms, 

And,  opening  wide  the  door,  I  took 
My  laughing  darling  in  my  arms. 

Who  knows  but  in  eternity 
I,  like  a  truant  child,  shall  wait 

The  glories  of  a  life  to  be. 
Beyond  the  Heavenly  Father's  gate  ? 

And  will  that  Heavenly  Father  heed 

The  truant's  supplicating  cry, 
As  at  the  outer  door  I  plead, 
"  'Tis  I,  O  Father  1  only  P'  ? 

— Eugene  Field, 

Saturday. 
January. 

Which  of  the  merry  months  shall  I  praise  ? 

Meadow  birds,  say  I 
Shall  the  April  nights  or  the  autumn  days 

Have  place  in  my  lay  ? 
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'*Ob,  the  son  of  the  summer  is  golden  and 

strong, 
And  the  flowers  of  the  summer  shine  fairly 

and  long. 
Sing  thou  to  the  summer  the  first  of  thy 
song, 

As  we  sing  on  the  spriDg." 
No,  no  1 

Meadow  birds,  nol 
Mine  is  the  month  that  is  born  in  the  snow. 

May  hath  the  bud  and  the  bee,  and  the 

dove. 
And  the  sky  of  the  summer  is  bluest  above ; 
But  the  year's  first  month,  she  bringeth  my 
love, 

And  her  bridal  day  I 
Say,  is  it  wrong 
To  keep  crown  and  song 
For  the  month  that  leadeth  my  lady  along? 

— Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION. 


The  last  business  which  claimed  the  es- 
pecial attention  of  our  directors  related  to 
the  interests  of  the  Conference  for  the 
Middle  States  and  Canada.  Those  who 
scan  our  appropriations  with  a  critic's  eye 
will  note  the  fact  that  considerable  appro- 
priations were  made  to  some  places  for  the 
first  time.  They  will  probably  not  note  the 
other  fact;  namely,  that  the  total  appropria- 
tions were  less  than  for  last  year,  and  that 
the  money  appropriated  for  new  work  was 
saved  from  other  places  now  becoming  self- 
supportine.  The  following  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  year  beginning  Jan.  1, 
1897 :  Albany,  N.Y.,  «1,200 ;  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
11,300;  Trenton,  N.Y.,  $300;  Vineland, 
N.J.,  9300;  Passaic,  N.J.,  9200;  Plainfield, 
N.J.,  ikOO ;  Hamilton,  Can.,  $300,  condition- 
ally, on  uniting  with  Toronto  under  one 
minister ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Beers,  Union  Springs, 
N.Y.,  9150 ;  Gouverneur,  N.Y.,  9600 ;  Ridge- 
wood,  N.J.,  9150;  New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  at 
the  rate  of  9050  a  year,  after  the  settlement 
of  a  minister;  for  new  missionary  work, 
9200 ;  for  one-half  the  salary  of  Rev.  D.  W. 
Morehouse,  superintendent  for  the  Middle 
States,  91,250.  Appropriations  were  also 
made  of  9100  to  Randolph,  Mass.,  9200  to 
Des  Moines,  la.,  and  $750  as  a  loan,  with- 
out interest,  to  San  Jos^,  Cal. 

The  directors  voted  to  instruct  the  secre- 
tary to  visit  our  churches  in  the  South  that 
required  aid,  during  the  month  of  January 
in  order  to  have  fresh  information  before 
acting  upon  the  applications  from  Southern 
churches.  The  January  meeting  was  there- 
fore postponed,  and  the  Southern  work 
made  the  order  of  business  for  February  9. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  managers  of  the 
Christian  Register  to  establish  a  Guarantee 


Fund  of  920,000,  to  be  placed  in  the  bands 
of  trustees  accepted  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  This  money  is  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Christian  Register,  the 
increase  of  its  circulation,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  reduction  of  the  subscription  price. 
The  desire  is  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Unita- 
rians in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  a  na- 
tional paper  which  shall  be  adequate  for 
their  needs.  Still,  our  constituency  is  so 
small  in  numbers,  and  so  vast  in  territorial 
extent,  that  the  problem  is  very  difficult. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Williams, 
late  of  New  York,  attended  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom.  Our  Unitarian  breth- 
ren held  an  international  convention  as  part 
of  this  celebration.  Like  all  Americans 
who  visit  the  Unitarians  of  Hungary,  with 
their  romantic  and  heroic  history  of  three 
hundred  years,  our  delegates  were  fasci- 
nated, and  have  reported  their  pleasure  in 
flowing  terms.  Bishop  Ferencz  has  ac- 
nowledged  in  grateful  terms  the  encour- 
agement given  to  our  Hungarian  brethren 
by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  delegates. 
Our  few  communities  scattered  throughout 
the  world  ought  to  multiply  occasions  to  ex- 
change greetings.  American  Unitarians, 
especially,  need  to  cultivate  an  interest  in 
their  foreign  friends  that  they  may  not  be- 
come merely  American  and  provincial. 

Georqe  Batchelor,  Secretary. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  mention  the 
chief  tendencies  in  Unitarian  Sunday- 
schools  at  present,  I  should  state  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

The  strengthening  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment at  one  end,  and  the  adult  classes  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Sunday-school.  Thi» 
is  often  accomplished  by  the  selection  of 
paid  teachers. 

Next,  the  extensive  use  of  the  one-topic 
three-grade  course  of  lessons.  This  sys- 
tem somewhat  recognizes  the  necessity  ior 
graded  work,  while  it  includes  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  one  subject. 

Next,  an  increased  attention  to  teachers^ 
meetings  on  the  part  of  ministers.  It  i& 
now  seen  that  these  gatherings  are  almost 
necessary  to  a  successful  year  of  Sunday- 
school  work. 

Next,  the  use  of  the  recently  published 
placard,  entitled  "  Our  Faith,"  as  a  means 
of  simplifying,  and  yet  enforcing,  the  cardi- 
nal truths  of  our  faith.  The  statement  is  so 
simple  in  its  five  points  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  considered  by  any  one  as  imposing  fet- 
ters upon  the  young  mind. 

Next,  the  larger  and  more  cordial  recep- 
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tion  of  what  is  called  the  '^higher  criticism." 
The  fears  of  many  are  abated,  and  the 
understanding  of  what  modern  scholarship 
means  as  a  positive,  upbuilding  force,  has 
deepened.  The  Bible  stands  firmer  on  its 
imperishable  basis  of  truth  and  authority. 

Next  (though  I  am  not  giving  these 
points  in  any  supposed  order  of  value),  is 
the  stronger  spirit  of  co-operation.  Dis- 
trust has  given  way  to  confidence,  and  con- 
sequently our  schools  add  to  their  enthusi- 
asm and  efficiency  by  this  unity  of  action. 

Next,  I  should  make  the  cheerful  com- 
ment that  the  Sunday-school  is  regarded 
more  now  as  a  friend  of  the  church  than 
heretofore.  In  return,  the  Sunday-school 
^ins  also,  for  its  best  interest  is  not  found 
m  selfishly  looking  after  itself. 

Next,  the  wider  membership  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  School  Society  on  the  part 
of  Sunday-schools,  which  has  this  signifi- 
cance: it  discloses  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  only  more  co-operation,  school  with 
school,  plan  with  plan,  but  also  that  there 
is  a  closer  touch  in  denominational  loyalty. 

I  was  not  able  to  report  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Unitarian  the  result  of  my 
trip  in  the  Middle  West,  as  this  magazine 
went  to  press  before  I  returned.  Now  that 
80  much  time  has  elapsed,  I  can  only  say  in 
brief  what  I  should  like  to  have  described 
more  fully.  The  ministers  and  superintend- 
euts  in  the  Middle  West  are  more  earnestly 
at  work  than  ever.  As  regards  the  spirit 
and  method  of  Sunday-school  work,  I  find 
a  great  improvement.  Our  workers  are 
alert  to  find  out  the  newest  suggestions, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  incorporate  them. 
What  I  have  said  above  in  the  summary 
of  tendencies  will  greatly  apply  to  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Western  branch,  and  I  was 
▼ciy  gl&d  to  iournejr  in  company  with  Rev. 
A.  W.  Gould,  president  of  the  Western 
organization.  The  various  conferences 
wmch  I  visited  had  carefully  arranged  for 
sessions  where  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  young  should  be  considered. 
No  conference  can  hope  for  full  usefulness 
which  fails  in  this.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  intelligent  interest  which 
I  found,  as  regards  organized  iostruction  in 
religion  for  our  children.  As  Mr.  Hervey 
very  well  says  in  the  December  Review  of 
Reviews,  in  his  lucid  article  on  Suu day- 
schools,  we  are  obliged  to  turn  to  the  Sun- 
day-school as  our  main  agent  in  certain 
phases  of  education.  When  torpid  minis- 
ters and  critical  laymen  awake  to  this  fact, 
we  may  be  able  to  do  something  better. 

Things  to  be  remembered : — 

That  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety has  lately  been  favored  with  another 
bequest,  making  now  six  in  all ;  but  neither 


is  very  large,  and  there  is  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity offered  here  for  those  who  wish  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  to  remember  in 
some  legacy  or  large  donation  the  welfare 
of  this  organization. 

That  the  annual  appeals  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  are  sent  out  to  all 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  in  November, 
the  beginning  of  the  financial  year,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  early  responses  should 
be  made.  Do  not  postpone  giving  until  the 
last  moment,  when  pocket-books  have  been 
exhausted  and  the  treasury  is  empty. 

I  wish  the  Unitarian  and  its  readers,  and 
especially  the  workers  in  our  Unitarian  Sun- 
day-schools all  over  the  land,  a  ''Happy  New 
Year."  May  courage  and  hope  be  compan- 
ions with  insight  and  inspiration,  making 
noble  guard  and  guidance  for  them  all 
through  the  duties  of  the  coming  yearl 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


TEMPERANCE  WORK. 


Mr.  Horace  6.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts, 
has  done  good  service  for  the  cause  of 
rational  temperance  reform  in  publishing 
the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by  his 
bureau  into  ''the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic 
to  pauperism,  crime,  and  insanity." 

Here  are  trustworthy  facts,  gathered  by 
careful  and  skilful  investigators.  Their 
work  covers  twelve  months  of  investigation, 
and  the  results  are  based  upon  '^personal  in- 
terviews with  respect  to  31,738  cases  of  pau- 
perism, crime,  and  insanity" ;  and  thus  the 
report  "comprises  the  largest  amount  of 
direct  information, — that  is  to  say,  informa- 
tion secured  by  direct  personal  interviews 
with  the  persons  immediately  concerned,-— 
that  has  ever  been  obtained." 

The  inquiry  was  made  concerning  all  per- 
sons committed  during  the  year  to  the  State 
institutions  for  paupers  and  the  insane,  and 
all  who  passed  through  the  courts,  t.«.,  3,230 
paupers,  26,672  crimmals,  and  1,836  insane 
persons.  In  regard  to  these  latter,  the  testi- 
mony of  others  was  necessarily  taken ;  but, 
in  regard  to  the  other  two  classes,  the  testi- 
mony is  their  own.  And  '*the  experience  of 
the  Bureau  leads  to  the  belief  that  their 
statements  are  trustworthy."  These  state- 
ments were  tested,  and  corrected  when  it  was 
necessary  so  to  do,  by  reference  to  all  avail- 
able records.  Hence  the  returns  may  be 
accepted  as  accurate. 

Out  of  the  3,280  paupers,  2,108,  or  65  per 
cent.,  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor.  Ex- 
cluding minors,  75  per  cent,  were  so  addicted. 
There  were  866  total  abstainers,  of  which 
number,  however,  429  were  minors.  Exces- 
sive drinkern,  505.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
paupers,  47.74  per  cent,  had  one  or   both 
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Earents  intemperate  ;  but  only  five  in  every 
undred  considered  their  pauperism  due  to 
this  cause,  while  thirty-nine  in  every  hun- 
dred attributed  it  to  their  own  intemperate 
habits.  Sixty-two  in  every  hundred  used 
tobacco,  82  per  cent,  had  both  parents  for- 
eign, while  only  9  per  cent,  had  both  parents 
native. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant statistics  in  regard  to  crime :  Total 
convictions,  26,672  ;  for  drunkenness  alone, 
17,575 ;  for  drunkenness  in  combination 
with  other  offences,  657;  in  liquor  at  time 
of  offence,  21,863 ;  addicted  to  use  of  liquor, 
25,137,  or  94  per  cent.  Convictions  for 
offences  other  than  drunkenness,  8,440;  in 
liquor  at  time  of  offence,  3,640;  in  liquor 
when  offence  was  planned,  4,852.  Of  the 
total  convictions,  26,672,  intemperance  led 
to  the  crime  in  22,514  cases,  t.«.,  in  84.41 
cases  per  hundred ;  nearly  58  per  cent,  had 
fathers,  and  20  per  cent,  mothers,  addicted 
to  use  of  liquor ;  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
those  using  liquor  used  wine  only,  80  per 
cent,  using  at  least  two  kinds  of  liquor; 
22,738  us^  tobacco.  Of  the  total  number, 
21,204  had  both  parents  foreign,  and  4,089 
had  both  parents  native. 

Thirty-five  towns  changed  their  policy 
during  the  year  as  re^^ds  license.  Of 
these,  fourteen  show  a  slightly  larger  aver- 
age of  arrests  under  no-license,  and  nineteen 
show  a  very  considerably  larger  average 
under  license.  Five  cities — Haverhill,  Lynn, 
Medford,  Pittsfield,  and  Salem — changed, 
and  all  of  these  show  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  arrests  under  no-license. 

In  regard  to  insanity,  the  following  figures 
are  given :  whole  number  of  cases,  1,836 ; 
total  abstainers,  677;  addicted  to  liquor, 
671;  unascertained,  488.  33.55  per  cent, 
had  one  or  both  parents  intemperate;  but 
in  about  half  the  cases  information  upon 
this  point  could  not  be  obtained.  Of  the 
cases  concerning  which  information  could 
be  obtained,  25  per  cent,  were  traced  to 
intemperance  in  the  persons  themselves,  2 
per  cent,  to  intemperance  of  parents,  and 
52  per  cent,  to  the  intemperance  of  the 
grandparents. 

The  report  from  which  these  statistics  are 
taken  does  not  undertake  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  them  as  to  personal  duty  or 
as  to  the  best  method  of  controlling  the 
liquor  traffic.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  facts  given  are  of  great  value.  They 
prove  conclusively  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween the  drinking  habits  of  our  people  and 
the  country's  pauperism  and  crime.  They 
prove  the  direful  effect  of  intemperance  upon 
the  offspring  of  intemperate  parents,  ''not 
merely  in  fastening  the  appetite  upon  the 
child,  but  in  subjecting  him  to  pauperism, 
crime,  or  insanity." 

Christopher  R.  Eliot. 
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The  New  York  League  of  Unitarian 
Women. — The  regular  December  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Second  Unitarian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  with  an  attendance  of  about  two 
hundred.  Miss  Emma  C.  Ix)w  presiding. 
After  the  usual  business  came  the  reports 
from  the  Philanthropic  and  the  Religious 
News  Committees, — the  former  being  an 
account  of  the  Maxwell  House,  of  Brooklvn, 
by  Miss  Lubbe ;  and  the  latter,  Mrs.  Hale's 
notes,  describing  the  conference  at  Roches- 
ter. Mrs.  Dix  then  made  an  appeal  for 
money  for  one  of  our  younger  struggling 
branches, — that  of  Passaic, — and  a  collec- 
tion then  taken  raised  $50. 

The  morning  was  given  up  to  most  de- 
lightful reminiscences  of  three  of  New 
lu^rk's  prominent  Unitarians, — O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham,  George  William  Curtis,  and  Henry 
W.  Bellows. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Morse  spoke  at  length  of 
her  persona]  recollections  of  Frothingham. 
She  gave  a  charming  picture  of  his  orderly 
home,  full  of  artistic  treasures  and  books, 
and  yet,  with  all  of  its  beauty  and»  comfort, 
not  a  home  of  luxury.  There  was  not  a 
lounging-chair  or  a  lazy  suggestion  any- 
where, but  things  to  do  in  every  comer. 

She  described  his  Sunday-school,  and  the 
well-considered  stories  he  told  them  weekly, 
in  order  to  impress  his  ethical  lesson.  The 
young  people's  club,  called  ^The  Frater- 
nity/' was  recalled  to  mind,  the  fortnightly 
paper  of  which  did  much  to  develop  its 
members.  Among  the  contributors  are 
many  who  have  since  become  well  known, 
— Bayard  Tavlor,  Stedman,  Stoddard,  and 
C.  P.  Cranch  among  others, — and  illus- 
trations are  found  bearing  the  signatures  of 
such  as  Swain  Gifford  and  Sophie  Mapes 
Tolls.  In  all  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
young,  Frothingham  stimulated  them  to  do 
their  best,  he  drew  them  out  in  a  wonderful 
way. 

In  closing,  Mrs.  Morse  told  the  story  of 
his  last  public  appearance.  At  a  crowded 
conference  in  Boston,  in  the  middle  of  the 
exercises.  Dr.  Frothingham,  old  and  very 
feeble,  unexpectedly  made  his  way  up  the 
aisle ;  and,  as  he  reached  the  platform,  the 
audience  recognized  him  and  rose  to  their 
feet.  It  was  a  very  impressive  moment. 
Thomas  W.  Higginson,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, assisted  him  to  a  seat  on  the  plattorm, 
and  then  turning  to  the  people,  said,  '*It  is 
very  unusual  for  us  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
benediction  in  the  middle  of  the  services.'" 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Curtis  followed,  telling 
the  stoiy  of  her  father^s  life.  She  even  went 
back  a  few  generations  to  the  ancestor  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1630,  in  order  to 
account  for  certain  traits  in  her  father's 
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character.  Among  other  stories  she  told  of 
her  forefathers,  was  one  of  a  very  short  man 
who  insisted  on  having  the  floor  of  his  pew 
raised,  because  he  contended,  when  he  stood 
before  the  Lord,  he  had  a  right  to  be  as 
big  as  any  man. 

George  William  Curtis  began  his  school 
days  at  the  age  of  six,  at  a  boarding  school 
at  Jamaica  Plain;  and  when  eighteen  we 
find  him  again  in  this  vicinity,  a  member 
of  the  Brook  Farm  community ;  and  in  those 
days  he  was  often  seen  on  the  streets  in  a 
farmer'  s  garb,  Ions  hair,  smock,  and  top 
boots.  Although  uie  Brook  Farm  experi- 
ment proved  a  failure,  Miss  Curtis  thought 
DO  one  could  estimate  the  influence  of  their 
high  ideals  of  life  on  the  young  men  of  that 
day.  With  her  father  it  remained  all  his 
Ufe. 

After  the  abandonment  of  this  scheme, 
Curtis  worked  on  a  farm  at  Concord  for  a 
few  years,  and  while  here  he  vrrote  his  first 
stories,  which,  however,  have  never  been 
published.  In  company  with  C.  P.  Cranch 
he  then  travelled  in  Europe ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn, after  several  vears,  a  fastidiously- 
dressed  young  man,  ne  offered  Harper  his 
Nile  Notes,  which,  being  accepted,  began 
his  public  career. 

During  his  life  his  capacity  for  work  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost :  his  lecturing  tours,  his 
literary  productions,  his  editorial  duties,  his 
self-conducted  services  in  the  Staten  Island 
Church,  and  his  long  civil  service  labors, 
filled  his  life  to  overflowing. 

Henry  W.  Bellows  was  the  third  whose 
memory  was  so  lovingly  dwelt  upon  this 
morning.  His  daughter.  Miss  Annie  L.  Bel- 
lows, prepared  the  paper,  which/  in  her  ab- 
sence, was  read  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chadwick. 
She  told  the  story  of  his  boyhood,  of  the 
innumerable  scrapes  out  of  which  he  helped 
his  twin  brother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  how  he  stood  up  for  him  and 
fought  his  battles.'  At  the  age  of  seven  the 
twins  were  sent  to  Jamaica  rlain,  and  later 
we  find  them  at  Walpole,  N.H.,  and  at 
Northampton,  where  he  completed  his  uni- 
versity preparation  and  entered  Harvard 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  While  at  col- 
lege. Prof.  Nuttall,  seeing  his  need  for  phys- 
ical development,  frequently  took  this  pale, 
shy  lad  with  him  gunning;  the  tramping 
in  the  woods  was  very  beneficial  to  nim, 
and  he  shot  up  to  his  full  stature. 

Although  he  was  painfully  serious,  as  a 
student,  his  daughter  remembers  only  his 
vast  fund  of  humor;  his  ready  wit  and 
repartee  were  as  natural  as  breathing  to  him, 
in  his  maturer  years. 

He  had  some  experience  in  Louisiana 
which  opened  his  eyes  to  evils  of  slavery. 
He  was  not  to  be  caioled  out  of  his  opinion 
by  the  glamour  of  the  easy  joyous  lives  led 
by  the  Southern  planters  who  entertained 


him.  When,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  church  in 
Chambers  Street,  which  society  later  built 
the  All  Souls'  Church  on  4th  Avenue,  he 
was  already  a  strong  anti-slavery  advocate. 
Daring  the  war,  as  President  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  tl6,000,000  were  dis- 
bursed by  him. 

In  all  the  years  that  Henry  Bellows  was 
pastor  of  All  Souls'  Church,  many  were  the 
noted  people  of  his  parish  such  as  Peter 
Cooper  and  William  CuUen  Bryant,  and 
many  mote  from  abroad  claimed  his  friend- 
ship, and  visited  him,  Dorothea  Dix,  Howard, 
Mary  Carpenter,  Thackeray.  Miss  Bellows 
said  that  during  Thackeray's  visit  at  their 
house  her  father  called  his  attention  to  his 
discovery  that  the  character  of  Col.  New- 
come  was  a  combination  of  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  Don  Quixote.  The  truth  of 
this  striking  Thackeray,  he  exclaimed,  *' Who 
in  the  devil  told  you  that?" 

Walpole  was  always  dear  to  Dr.  Bellows, 
and  their  country  home  still  remains  in  the 
family,  attesting  to  their  constancy. 

After  a  hymn  and  the  Lord's  Grayer  the 
society  adjourned  to  return  to  the  present 
time  and  pass  a  social  hour  at  luncheon. 

AucE  P.  Jackson, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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Feudal  and  Modern  Japan.  By  Arthur 
May  Knapp.  Boston :  Joseph  Knight  Com- 
pany.— Ever  since  Mr.  Percival  Lowell's 
"Soul  of  the  Far  East"  published  eight 
years  ago,  there  have  been  more  than  a 
dozen  important  books  upon  Japan.  Mr. 
Basil  Chamberlain's,  Mr.  D.  Murray's,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Griihs's,  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn's,  Mr. 
Norman's,  and  Mr.  Curzon's  will  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  Yet  the  public  interest 
in  this  marvellous  land  of  Liliputian  charms 
is  but  partially  aroused  and  shows  no  signs 
of  beiug  satiated ;  indeed  there  is  a  vast  and 
tempting  field  yet  to  be  explored.  The 
present  book,  in  two  fat  little  volumes, 
4x5,  gold  and  white,  conveniently  fitted  in 
card  box,  and  very  attractive  for  gift  pur- 
poses, will  do  a  great  deal  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  wonderful  Japan- 
ese people.  It  claims  not  so  much  to  be  a 
history  of  events  as  a  search  for  causes. 
Why  hAYe  the  Jajpanese  suddenly  displayed 
such  virility?  To  answer  this,  of  course, 
necessitates  a  turning  over  of  much  history. 
This  Mr.  Knapp  does  with  such  evident  en- 
joyment, and  snoh  a  pleasant  appreciation 
of  the  humorous,  that  a  fairy  tale  (it  seems 
a  fairy  tale)  could  not  be  more  entertaining. 

It  IS  apparent  that  Mr.  Knapp  strongly 
sympathizes  with  the  island  people,  among 
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whom  he  lived  lon^  enough  to  fairly  judge 
their  character,  which  he  thus  graphically 
describes:  "The  qualities  typified  by  the 
bamboo,  which  is  of  iron  hardness  as  well 
as  of  graceful  beauty,  which  lacks  not 
strength  because  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  which  is  inflexible  as  steel  though 
it  may  sway  idly  in  the  wind,  are  the  quali- 
ties which  are  prized  by  the  true  heart  of 
Japan." 

Mr.  Knapp  does  not  succeed  in  disabus- 
ing us  of  our  old  belief  that  the  Japanese 
are  a  strange,  contradictory  people ;  indeed, 
this  he  admits,  hence  half  the  mysterious 
interest  we  feel  in  pursuing  the  subject. 

The  illustrating  etchings  are  numerous 
and  finely  executed. 

Mornings  in  College  Chapel.  By  Fran- 
cis Greenwood  Peabody.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. — There  are  a  few  rare 
books  which  grow  up  from  some  practical 
occasion,  and  yet  attain  the  highest  literary 
quality.  Books  which  carry  their  local  at- 
mosphere so  luminously  as  to  be  read  univer- 
sally with  appreciation.  This  volume  of 
briefest  possible  sermons  delivered  at  the 
chapel  of  Harvard  University  during  the 
conduct  of  morning  prayers  is  such  a  book. 

The  outcome  of  a  certain  necessity,  for 
the  time  limit  of  the  entire  service  is  but 
fifteen  minutes,  so  that  the  sermon  itself 
can  occupy  only  two  or  three  minutes,  that 
limitation  seems  only  to  have  pressed  into 
brilliance  the  fine  literary  expression  of 
which  Prof.  Peabody  is  at  all  times  master. 

These  cameos  of  religious  thought,  al- 
though, according  to  the  extremely  modest 
preface,  chiefly  intended  to  be  of  interest  to 
those  college  students  who  heard  them  or 
''possibly  other  young  people  in  like  condi- 
tions of  life,'*  seem  to  us  to  be  most  invig- 
orating and  illuminating  reading  for  people 
of  all  ac^es  and  all  conditions. 

The  briefness  of  treatment  compels  such 
singleness  of  thought  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
gather  almost  at  a  glance  the  evident  pur- 
pose and  lesson  of  each  day's  address.  We 
think  this  book  will  be  widely  used  for 
private  devotions  and  meditation.  Any  of 
the  subjects  chosen  show  how  well  fitted  the 
volume  is  for  setting  one's  thought  to  a  high 
note  for  each  day :  "Loving  with  the  Mind," 
"The  Soil  and  the  Seed,"  "The  Morning 
Star,"  The  Parable  of  the  Vacuum,"  "The 
Answer  to  Prayer,"  "The  Open  Door.*' 

The  value  of  the  book  is  nobly  sustained 
by  the  publishers  in  splendid  type,  paper, 
and  complete  attractiveness. 

What  all  the  World's  a-8eeking.  By 
Ralph  W.  Trine.  Boston :  Geo.  H.  Ellis.— 
The  catchy  title  of  this  book  is  not  at  all 
misleading.  Its  very  colloquialness  indi- 
cates   correctly    the    conversational   rather 


than  literary  style  of  treatment,  and  the 
thought  conveyed  is  most  naturally  the  an- 
swer to  "How  can  I  make  the  best  success 
of  life?  How  can  I  be  happy,  prosperous, 
and  glad?"  That  is  what  all  the  world's 
a^seeking.  Mr.  Trine  answers  it  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  own  joyous,  optimistic,  gen- 
erous heart.  He  brushes  lightly  aside  the 
hard  conditions  of  life,  and  points  us  at 
once  with  the  insight  of  faith  to  the  spirit- 
ual realities  which  ought  to  win  us  from  the 
vanities  of  the  material  world.  The  secret 
he  reveals  is  the  open  secret  of  all  truly  re- 
ligions hearts ;  it  is  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  your  8ei:vant." 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  which 
began  in  July,  1895,  has  virtually  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  leading  organ  of  scien- 
tific sociology  in  this  country.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  this  periodical  furnishes 
exactly  the  educational  medium  which  in  so 
modem  a  science  as  that  of  Sociology  every 
intelligent  student  of  life  needs  to  have  at 
hand.  No  text-book  can  satisfy  in  a  sub- 
ject developing  with  the  rapidity  of  this 
living  theme,  but  in  the  journal  one  receives 
the  newest  contributions  of  the  ablest  au- 
thorities, besides  admirable  translations  and 
reviews  from  the  watehful  editor.  Dr.  Al- 
bion W.  Small.  The  journal  is  published 
bi-monthly  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  New  World  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.)  for  December  closes  the  fifth 
year  of  publication  of  this  religious  review 
which  has  become  the  organ  of  liberal 
scholarship  in  America.  The  contents  of 
the  twentieth  issue  are :  "The  Infection  of 
Pessimism,"  by  Greorge  Batchelor;  "Relig- 
ious Movements  in  England,"  by  Francis 
Brown ;  "The  Principle  of  Moral  Individu- 
ality in  Catholic  Christianity,"  by  Gaston 
Frommel;  "The  Heretics,"  by  W.  F. 
Adeney ;  "Tendencies  *  of  Thought  in 
Liberal  Christian  Churches,"  by  S.  M. 
Crothers;  "The  absence  of  Religion  in 
Shakespeare,"  by  G.  Santayana ;  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Bishop  Butler,"  by  R.  A.  Arm- 
strong; "The  Religions  Consciousness  of 
Children,"  by  Mary  W.  Calkins;  "The 
Shinto  Pantheon,"  by  E.  Buckley.  The 
usual  fifty  pages  of  careful  book  reviews  fill 
out  the  number. 

Books  approved  since  October,  1896,  by  the 
Ladies'  Commission  on  Sunday-school 
Books. 

"Slav  Tales."  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Slav 
peasants  and  herdsmen.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Alexander  Chodsko,  by  Emily 
J.  Harding.  (New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  1896.)  $1.  For  children  between  nine 
and  fourteen. 
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"Fairy  Tales."  By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett. 
Illustrated.  (Boston  and  New  York :  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.  1896.)  |2.  Cheerful 
fairy  tales  for  little  children. 

"Through  Swamp  and  Glade."  Illus- 
trated. A  tale  of  the  Seminole  War.  By 
Kirk  Munroe.  (New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner*s  Sons.  1896.)  $1.25.  A  carefully 
written  account  of  the  troubles  with  the 
Indians  in  Florida.    For  older  boys. 

**Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adven- 
ture." Third  Reader  Grade.  Illastrated. 
By  Edward  Fggleston.  (New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago:  American  Book  Com- 
pany.) 50  cents.  Tales  from  the  early  his- 
tory of  America  that  are  not  generally 
found  in  children's  books.  For  children 
under  twelve. 

"A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago."  By  Eliza 
Orne  White.  (Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1896.)  $1.  Epi- 
sodes  in  the  life  of  a  little  girl  seventy  years 
a^;  interesting  to  little  girls  of  eight  or 
nme  nowadays. 

"The  Oregon  Trail."  Sketches  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Life.  By  Francis  Parkman. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1895.)  $1.50. 
For  boys  of  twelve  years  and  over.  A  re- 
print. 

**Two  Arrows."  Illustrated.  A  story  of 
red  and  white.  By  W.  O.  Stoddard.  (New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.)  $1.  Gives  an 
account  of  the  early  settlers  and  the  Indians 
in  the  far  West.  An  interesting  story  for 
boys  from  nine  to  fourteen. 

"Boys  of  the  Central."  A  high  school 
story.  By  I.  T.  Thurston.  (Boston :  A.  I. 
Bradley  &  Co.  1896.)  $1.  An  excellent 
account  of  school  life,  with  lessons  of  hon- 
esty and  manliness.  For  boys  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years. 

"The  Land  of  Pluck."  Stories  and 
sketches  for  young  folks.  Illustrated.  By 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  (New  York :  The  Cen- 
tury" Company.  1894.)  fl.50.  The  first 
part  is  an  account  of  Holland  and  its  people, 
told  in  a  most  interesting  way.  The  second 
part  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  less  value. 
Suitable  for  children  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years. 

"An  Escape  from  the  Tower."  A  story 
of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1715.  By  Emma 
Marshall.  (New  York :  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1896.)  11.25.  The  account  of  the 
rescue  of  Lord  Nithsdale  from  imprison- 
ment. Historically  correct  and  a  good  pict- 
ure of  the  times.    For  older  readers. 

"Rick  Dale."  Illustrated.  A  story  of  the 
Xorth-west  coast.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1896.)  $1.25. 
The  adventures  of  two  boys  in  and  near 
Alaska.  Full  of  hairbreadth  escapes.  Manly 
and  wholesome  in  tone.  For  boys  between 
nine  and  fourteen  years. 


"Domesticated  Animals."  Their  relation 
to  man  and  to  bis  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion. Illustrated.  By  N.  S.  Shaler.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1895.) 
82.50.     For  children  over  fourteen. 

"Four-handed  Folk."  Illustrated.  By 
Olive  Thome  Miller.  (Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co.  1898.) 
$1.25.  Accounts  of  pet  animals,  principally 
monkeys.    For  children  over  nine. 

"Three  Little  Daughters  ot  the  Revolu- 
tion." Illustrated.  By  Nora  Perry.  (Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  1896.)  75  cents.  Three  short  stories 
of  loyal  little  Americans.  For  readers  be- 
tween nine  and  fourteen. 

"We  Ten,  or,  the  Story  of  the  Roses." 
By  Barbara  Yechton.  Illustrated.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1896.)  $1.50. 
The  Roses  are  a  family  of  ten  motherless 
children  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
five.  A  wholesome  story  of  family  life, 
suitable  for  girls  over  thirteen. 

"The  Man  who  married  the  Moon,"  and 
other  Pueblo  Indian  folk-stories.  Illus- 
trated. By  Charles  F.  Luromis.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  1894.) 
9L50.     Interesting  to  all  ages. 

"The  Wonderful  Wheel."  By  Mary 
Tracy  Earle.  (New  York:  The  Century 
Company.  1896.)  ^1.25.  For  children 
between  nine  and  fourteen.  An  unusual 
story,  with  lessons  of  helpfulness  and  love. 

"The  Whispering  Winds,  and  the  Tales 
that  they  told."  By  Mary  H.  Debenham. 
Illustrated.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  1896.)  fl.  For  children  be- 
tween nine  and  fourteen.  Four  stories, 
poetically  told,  with  helpful  lessons. 

"At  Agincourt":  A  tale  of  the  White- 
hoods  of  Paris.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1896.) 
SI. 50.  An  historical  story  of  the  fifteenth 
century  for  older  readers. 

"The  Story  of  Aaron,"  so  named,  the  Son 
of  Ben  Ali.  Told  by  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Illustrated.  By  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris.  ( Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1896.)  $2. 
A  sequel  to  "Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger." 
For  children  between  nine  and  fourteen. 
The  story  of  a  slave  of  Arab  descent,  told 
to  three  children  in  the  South. 

"Comfort  Pease,  and  her  Gold  Ring."  By 
Mary  E.  Wilkins.  (New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company. 
1895.)  30  cents.  An  old-fashioned  New 
England  story  for  little  girls. 

"The  Laird's  legacy."  By  Mary  H. 
Debenham.  (New  York :  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.  1896.)  Illustrated.  11.00.  For 
older  readers.  An  attractive  story  of  cour- 
age and  fortitude.  The  scene  is  chiefly 
laid  in  France. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


BRAVE  PUSS. 


At  a  fire  in  Mr.  Tasker's  boarding  house, 
Intervale,  N.H.,  last  October,  a  cat  was  seen 
coming  out  with  a  kitten  in  her  mouth.  De- 
positing it  in  a  place  of  safety,  she  flew  back 
into  the  burning  building  and  brought  out 
another.  Back  and  forth  the  poor  mother 
ran  until  every  one  of  the  litter  was  saved. 
Who  could  have  done  more? — Our  Dumb 
Animals,    

AN    INCIDENT    IN  A    RAILROAD    CAR. 


An  incident  of  a  peculiarly  touching  char- 
acter occurred  recently  in  one  of  the  ele- 
vated railroad  trains,  that  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  passengers.  The  train  had 
just  left  125th  Street  when  the  passengers 
saw  entering  the  car  a  little  boy  about  six 
years  old,  half  carried  by  an  older  boy,  evi- 
dently his  brother.  Both  were  well  dressed, 
but  at  the  first  glance  it  was  seen  that  the 
little  fellow  was  blind.  He  had  a  pale,  wan 
face,  but  was  smiling.  A  quick  look  of 
sympathy  passed  over  the  faces  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  an  old  gray-haired  gentleman 
got  up  and  gave  his  seat  to  the  two.  The 
"big  brother,"  who  was  about  eleven  years 
old,  tenderly  lifted  up  the  little  blind  boy, 
and  placed  him  on  his  knee. 

«'How's  that  'r  he  asked. 

"Nice,"  said  the  little  chap.  "Where's 
my  'monica  ?" 

This  puzzled  some  of  the  passengers,  and 
several  turned  to  see  what  the  child  meant. 
But  the  "big  brother"  knew,  and  immedi- 
ately drew  out  a  small  mouth  harmonica, 
and  placed  it  in  the  little  fellow's  hands. 
The  little  fellow  took  the  instrument  into 
his  hands,  ran  it  across  his  lips,  and  began 
to  play  softly  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee." 
Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  given  up  his  seat ;  and  as  the 
little  fellow  played  on,  running  into  the 
"Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Abide  with  me," 
there  were  many  moist  eyes  in  the  car. 

The  train  rushed  along.  The  passengers 
listened ;  and  the  little  fellow  played  on  tire- 
lessly, never  missing  a  note  of  "Annie 
Laurie"  or  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  Finally, 
the  "big  brother"  leaned  down,  and  told  the 
little  one  to  get  ready  to  leave,  as  the  train 


was  uearing  their  station.  Then,  as  if  he 
knew  he  had  won  a  whole  carload  of 
friends,  the  blind  boy  quickly  changed  the 
"Suwanee  River"  into  "Auld  Lang  Syne"; 
and  with  one  accord  the  passengers  burst 
into  a  round  of  applause,  while  the  "big 
brother"  carried  the  little  one  out  of  the 
car. — New  York  Times, 


AN  ORIOLE'S   VENGEANCE. 


A   lady  who  was   one  day  watching   a 
pair  of  redstarts  as  they  worked  in  a  tree, 
was  startled  by  a  violent  commotion  thai 
arose  in  the  shrubbery  hard  by.    Catbirds 
screamed,   wrens   scolded,  and   the  robins 
shouted  "Quick!     Quick!"  with    all    their 
might.    A   squirrel  was  dragging  a   baby 
catbird  by  the  leg  from  its  nest,  and  all  the 
birds  round  had  come  to  make  a  row  about 
it,    including    a    Baltimore    oriole.     The 
screaming  and  the  swish  of  wings  as  the 
birds  darted  about,  made  the  little  squirrel 
abandon  its  prey,  and  then  the  commotion 
subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen.     All  the 
birds  but  the  oriole  went  about  their  busi- 
ness elsewhere.    The  oriole  had  not  said  a 
word  so  far,  and  beyond  countenancing  the 
hubbub  by  his  presence,  had  had  no  part  in 
it.    The  squirrel,  having  dropped  the  baby 
catbird,  cocked  itself  upon  a  limb,  and  began 
to  chatter  in  a  defiant  way,  while  the  oriole 
sat  not  far  away,  looking  at  it,  but  doing 
nothing  else.    But  in  a  few  moments  the 
squirrel  left  its  seat,  and  ran  out  on  the  limb 
it  had  been  sitting  on  until  it  had  to  use  care 
to  keep  its  hold,  and  then  the  oriole's  oppor- 
tunity  for   a    terrible    assault   had   come. 
Flashing  across  the  space,  he  struck  the 
squirrel  in  one  eye  with  his  sharp,  pointed 
beak,   and  then,  turning  instantly,  struck 
the  other  eye  in  like  manner.    Quivering 
with  pain,  the  squirrel  let  go  the  limb  and 
dropped    to    the    ground,   where  it    rolled 
and   struggled    about,    apparently    in    the 
throes  of  death.    The  oriole  flew  away  to 
his  favorite  elm,  where  he  sang  in  his  most 
brilliant  fashion.     The  lady  put  the  squirrel 
out  of  its  misery,  and  then  saw  that  the 
oriole    had    destroyed    both    eyes. — Boston 
Journal, 
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NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  our  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments,  notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  address  of  Kev.  T.  B.  Forbush  is 
395  Poplar  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rev.  George  W.  Solley,  Deerfield,  Mass., 
having  satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship of  his  fitness  for  the  Unitarian  min- 
istry, is  hereby  commended  to  our  ministers 
and  churches. 

D.  M.  Wilson,  Chairman, 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary. 


Albany,  N.y. — The  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brundage,  are 
greatly  increasing  in  attendance  and  inter- 
est. In  addition  to  the  ability  and  elo- 
quence of  the  pastor,  two  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  good  result.  The 
first  is  the  engagement  of  an  excellent  or- 
chestra, and  the  second  is  the  Judicious  use 
of  the  daily  press  of  the  city  in  advertising 
the  meetings.  The  services  are  held  in 
Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  in  a  large  hall  which 
will  seat  nearly  eleven  hundred  people. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  Sundays  the  con- 
gregations have  run  up  to  nearly  seven 
hundred.  Mr.  Archibald  M.  Howe  spoke 
with  great  acceptance,  on  a  recent  Sunday 
evening,  on  ^*Our  Liberal  Gospel,  from  a 
Layman's  Standpoint." 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.^Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land and  family  returned  in  August  from 
their  year  abroad.  Mrs.  Sunderland,  the 
son  and  two  daughters,  spent  most  of  the 
year  in  Berlin  in  study.  Mr.  Sunderland 
went  on  a  mission  to  India  on  behalf  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, spending  the  winter  there.  On  his 
way  back  he  was  met  by  Mrs.  Sunderland 
in  Cairo;  and  the  two  spent  a  month  to- 
gether travelling  in  Egypt,  a  month  making 
&  tour  through  Palestine,  and  a  month  in 
Greece  and  Italy.  The  year  proved  very 
rich  and  profitable  to  all.  Their  travels  in 
the  East  will  be  of  especial  value  to  Mr. 
uid  Mrs.  Sunderland,  in  their  pulpit  and 
Bible  Class  work,  and  in  all  their  work 
with  the  students  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Sunderland  resumed   charge  of  the  church 


here  on  the  Ist  of  September.     In  his  first 
sermon,    on   *^A  Year   of    Life,"  he  gave 
a  brief  summary  of  his  year's  travels  and 
experiences  abroad.    The  sermon  has  since 
been  printed  as  the  opening  number  of  the 
College  Town  Pulpit  for   1896-97.     He  has 
spoken  upon  several  other  themes  connected 
with  his  travels,  and  in  January  will  begin 
an  extended  series  of  lectures  upon  '*  In- 
dia, ' '  some  of  the  lectures  to  be  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views.     Mrs.  Sunderland 
is  giving  a  series  of  fifteen  lectures  to  her 
large  Bible  Class  of  students,  on  '*The  Life 
and   Teachings   of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of 
Travel  in  the  Holy  Land."    She  has  also 
given    illustrated    lectures     in    the    Unity 
Club  course  on  *'Rome,"  '* Florence,"  and 
*  ^Venice."       Notwithstanding     the    hard 
times,  the  university  has  this  year  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  ever;  and  the  Uni- 
tarian church  is  getting  quite  its  full  pro- 
portion  of  them.     A  special  reception  for 
students  was  given  in  the  church  parlors  on 
October   5,  and   socials   to  which  students 
are  invited  are  held  regularly  each  month. 
Up   to   this   time   the    Unity  Club  lecture 
course  has  included  lectures  by  Dr.  Rexfoid 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Rev.  Lee  S.  McColles- 
ter  of  Detroit,    Prof.  W.  B.  Hinsdale  and 
Mrs.    M.    Louise  Walker  of  this   city,  and 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chicago,  besides  those 
of     Mrs.    Sunderland    already    mentioned. 
Mr.  Fenn's  subject  was  '^Tennyson's  Idyls 
of   the  King."      The   lecture  was  a  great 
treat.     On   Sunday  evening,   December  13, 
a   ''Special  Whittier  Service"  was  held  in 
the  church,  in  connection  with  the  poet's 
birthday.     Whittier   hymns    were  sung;   a 
large   portrait   of   the  poet,  wreathed  wlih 
green,  stood  on  the  platform ;  and  addresses 
were   made   by    Judge    W.    D.    Harriman, 
Mrs.  Ida  C.  Finney,  and  Mr.  Sunderland. 

Athol,  Mass. — Second  Church :  A  coi re- 
spondent writes:  "Mrs.  Fifield  visited  our 
church  recently,  and  organized  a  Branch  of 
the  National  Women's  Alliance  with  some 
thirty  chartered  members.  At  the  union 
Thanksgiving  service,  in  which  all  the 
local  churches  united,  Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst 
preached  the  sermon.  The  first  Sunday  in 
each   month   a  vesper   service   is    held    in 
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place  of  the  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
meeting.  These  services  are  largely  masi- 
cal,  with  a  short  sermon  by  the  pastor. 
Last  Sunday  the  choir  of  the  Baptist  church 
assisted  our  quartette.^' 

Belmonti  Mass. — There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  the  parishioners  and  friends 
of  Rev.  Hilaiy  Bygiave  and  his  wife  in  the 
Unitarian  church,  Nov.  20.  The  church 
parlors  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
choice  flowers,  and  a  glorious  log-fire 
burned  on  the  open  hearth.  The  occasion 
was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Bygrave's 
installation  as  pastor  of  the  church,  which 
the  Ladies^  Aid  Society  celebrated  in  a 
royal  way.  For  more  than  an  hour  there 
was  a  steady  stream  of  people  coming  for- 
ward to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the 
pastor  and  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  By- 
grave  were  made  the  recipients  of  many  use- 
ful gifts,  one  of  which  was  a  mysteriously 
covered  bowl,  which,  in  one  of  his  most 
felicitous  speeches,  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Ghen- 
ery  presented  in  behalf  of  the  society, 
with  the  stipulation  that  it  was  not  to  be 
opened  until  they  got  home.  It  proved  to 
have  in  it  more  than  a  hundred  small  silk 
bags,  which  contained  United  States  bills 
and  gold  and  silver  coins.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  refreshments  were  served, 
and  everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a  most  de- 
lightful frame  of  mind;  and  the  general 
wish  was  expressed,  when  the  people  came 
to  bid  good-night  to  the  pastor  and  his 
wife,  that  their  stay  in  Belmont  might  be 
long  continued. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. —  Rev.  E.  Bradford 
Leavitt  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
All  Souls'  Gliurch,  Washington,  D.C. 

Brockton,  Mass.— The  second  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club  for  the  pres- 
ent season  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Unity  Church  on  the  evening  of  December 
17.  After  a  substantial  banquet,  the  musi- 
cal entertainment  for  the  evening  was  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Littlefield,  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  W.  C.  Mackinley,  violin- 
ist. The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Rev. 
Arthur  May  Enapp  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 
His  subject  was  *^ Japan.'*  Rev.  Mr. 
Knapp  spent  four  years  among  the  Japan- 
ese as  a  teacher,  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.  He 
found  Japan  a  very  interesting  country. 
Though  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  did  not 
relapse  into  barbarism,  but  gave  its  full 
attention  to  the  refinement  of  the  people, 
making  the  art  of  refinement  and  polite- 
ness the  first  consideration.  But  they  do 
things  the  reverse  of  us  in  every  detail  of 
social  and  industrial  life.  In  conclusion. 
Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  spoke  of  the  missionary 
methods  of  the  Unitarians  in  Japan,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Japanese  grasp 
an  idea  or  learn  a  language. 


At  the  annual  sale  of  pews  in  December, 
the  premiums  reached  a  higher  figure  than 
has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  this 
church,  showing  the  renewed  interest  under 
Dr.  Shippen's  able  administration. 

Brookline,  Mass. — The  Congregational - 
ist,  Unitarian,  Baptist,  Universalist,  and 
Methodist  churches  united  in  the  house  of 
the  last  named  in  a  Thanksgiving  service, 
— the  minister  of  the  First  Parish,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Lyon,  giving  the  sermon  on  ^^The 
Faith  of  the  Republic." 
— Christ  Church  in  Long  wood.  Rev.  C.  D. 
Bradlee,  D.D.,  pastor,  is  rejoicing  in  a 
sudden  and  substantial  growth.  For  the 
last  four  years  Dr.  Bradlee  has  conducted 
services  in  this  chapel  continuously,  against 
great  discouragements.  The  foundation  of 
the  trust  is  so  peculiar  that  for  years  the 
church  was  closed,  and  many  predicted  that 
Dr.  Bradlee  could  not  succeed  in  his  enter- 
prise; but  the  gains,  though  slight,  have 
been  steady  from  year  to  year,  until  now, 
in  the  larger  access  of  population,  the 
growth  is  remarkable.  Many  who  went  to 
Dr.  Savage's  society,  and  others,  are  com- 
ing into  the  church ;  and  lately  meetings 
have  been  held  for  organization.  A  com- 
mittee of  eleven  has  been  appointed  to  can- 
vass the  neighborhood,  and  to  invite  all 
Unitarians  to  join  in  this  movement.  The 
number  of  families  already  interested  is 
surprisingly  large,  and  others  are  added 
daily.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  Dr.  Brad- 
lee to  continue  much  longer  as  pastor  of 
Christ  Church,  for  he  finds  that  his 
strength  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  work. 
He  has  announced  that  in  a  short  time  he 
will  resign  his  charge  into  other  hands. 
The  work  he  has  done  is  now  being  appre- 
ciated; and  it  is  recognized  that  he  has 
held  through  these  years  the  one  post  which 
may  prove  the  mother  church  of  several  so- 
cieties to  be  established  in  the  newer  Bos- 
ton which  is  springing  up  in  Brookline  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Boston. 

Chelsea,  Mass. — The  December  meeting 
of  the  Woman's  Alliance  was  addressed  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples 
Branch.  The  Chelsea  Branch  announces 
for  January  and  February  a  course  of  four 
entertainments :  January  4,  Mrs.  Alice  Kent 
Robertson,  reading,  presumably  from  Shak- 
spere  or  Browning;  January  19,  Rev.  Will- 
iam H.  Lyon,  ''Salem  Witchcraft";  Feb- 
ruary 1,  Rev.  Margaret  B.  Barnard, 
''Thomas  Carlyle";  February  15,  stereop- 
ticon  lecture. 

Christmas  was  observed  by  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment for  the  upper  department  of 
the  Sunday-school  on  Christmas  Eve,  and 
an  entertainment  and  Christmas-tree  for 
the  kindergarten  department  on  Christmas 
Day. 

The  fair  which  was  held  on  the  evenings 
of    November    19,    20,    and   21,   under   the 
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auspices  of  the  Women's  Alliance,  co- 
operative with  the  Social  Ciicle,  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  net  profit  will  be  given  to  the 
chnrch.  At  the  close  of  the  sale,  the  ladies 
of  the  society  presented  Mrs.  Reccord,  pres- 
ident of  the  Branch,  with  a  beautifully  dec- 
orated ice-pitcher,  in  appreciation  of  her 
untiring  efforts  in  conducting  the  affair. 
The  Alliance  announces  for  January  a 
course  of  four  entertainments  of  great  ex- 
cellence. The  Unity  Club  met  on  Decem- 
bei  2,  and  organized  a  class  for  the  study 
of  Emerson,  **as  a  thinker,  and  in  his  re- 
lation as  a  man  to  the  life  of  his  time. ' ' 
The  church  service,  on  Sunday  morning, 
November  29,  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Mar- 
garet B.  Bamaid. 

Chicago:  First  Church. — The  ladies  held 
their  annual  fair  and  supper  in  the  church 
parlors  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
December  9.  While  financially  their  efforts 
were  satisfactory,  it  was  socially  that  they 
achieved  marked  success.  There  was  a  very 
good  attendance,  and  all  appeared  to  enjoy 
themselves  thoroughly,  thus  increasing  the 
feeling  of  sociability  and  good  will.  The 
Sunday-school  had  a  Christmas  festival  on 
the  26th  of  December.  A  Christmas-tree 
and  a  magio  lantern  were  brought  into  ser- 
vice, to  the  delight  of  the  children.  Mr. 
Fenn  conducted  the  vesper  service  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  on  Deoember  6,  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  "The  Truth  of  Charac- 
ter.'* The  service  was  held  in  Kent  Thea- 
tre, and  the  audience  was  a  very  large  one. 
Work  on  the  chapel  on  57th  Street  is 
progressing  very  well  indeed.  Thanks  to 
the  mild  weather,  the  builders  were  enabled 
to  get  the  roof  sheathed  and  papered  by  the 
middle  of  December,  and  now  the  interior 
can  be  finished  off  regardless  of  the 
weather. 

—Unity  Church:  On  Thursday,  December 
3,  the  Associate  Alliance  met  in  the  parlors 
of  the  church,  about  eighty  being  present. 
Dr.  Ayres,  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities, delivered  an  informal  address  on  the 
subject  "The  Problem  of  the  Poor,"  which 
was  exceedingly  interesting,  as  it  embodied 
the  results  oi  much  observation  and  studv. 
An  animated  discussion  followed  the  ad- 
dress, which  was  participated  in  by  various 
members  of  the  Alliance,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Fenn  of  the  First  Church.  Reports  were 
received  from  the  branch  Alliances  which 
showed  that  the  work  was  in  a  fairly  pros- 
perous condition  in  the  different  churches. 
After  the  meeting  luncheon  was  served  by 
the  members  of  the  Unity  Church  Alliance. 
Mr.  Bulkeley  still  continues  his  visits  to  Ho- 
bart,  Ind.,  preaching  there  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  On  Sunday,  December  27, 
special  Christmas  services  were  held  in  the 
church  and  Sunday-school,  and  on  the  30th 

the  annual  Christmas  festival  for  the  chil- 


dren took  place.  On  Saturday,  December  26, 
the  "Saturdays"  provided  an  entertainment 
of  games  and  music  for  the  sewing  school 
of  the  Elm  Street  Settlement.  The  work  of 
the  settlement  received  a  set-back  this  fall 
through  the  loss  of  last  year's  workers. 
Their  place  has  been  supplied,  however, 
and  the  work  has  been  reorganized  on  the 
lines  adopted  by  other  settlements  of  the 
city.  More  than  twenty  clubs  and  classes 
of  various  sorts  meet  there  weekly,  and  it 
is  hoped  this  year  to  extend  the  work  more 
widely  than  ever  before. 
— Third  Church :  The  disastrous  fire  which 
destroyed  the  building  of  the  Third  Church 
has  not  crippled  its  activity.  The  various 
clubs  and  societies,  of  whicn  there  are  sev- 
eral, are  meeting  as  usual  at  the  homes  of 
the  church  members,  and  are  steadily  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

Concord,  N.H. — The  morning  service  in 
the  Unitarian  church,  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  was  of  unusual  interest,  as  that  day 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of 
the  very  successful  pastorate  of  Rev.  Frank 
L.  Phalen.  A  large  audience  was  present. 
Mr.  Phalen  spoke  feelingly  of  the  unanim- 
ity of  thought  and  action  between  pastor 
and  people  during  his  pastorate  in  this 
city,  of  their  work  together  in  the  past, 
and  of  his  hopes  for  the  future.  The  topic 
of  his  sermon  was,  ^*What  Tou  See  De- 
pends upon  where  Tou  Stand,*'  which 
was  suggested  by  a  visit,  during  vacation, 
to  '*The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  in 
Franconia  Notch.  His  discourse  through- 
out was  a  masterpiece  of  feeling  and  elo- 
quence, and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest 
attention. 

On  Sunday,  November  20,  the  pulpit  was 
occupied  by  Rev.  James  £.  Bagley  of 
Quincy,  Mass.  Mr.  Bagley's  subject  was, 
*^As  a  Matter  of  Course,"  taking  for  his 
text:  **Pret  not  thyself.  Trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  His 
sermon  was  a  most  practical  and  helpful 
one. 

The  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Concord  Female  Benevolent  Association 
was  held  in  the  chapel  December  3.  The 
routine  business  was  transacted,  the  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  being  made, 
and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected.  The  annual  address  before  the  as- 
sociation was  delivered  in  the  church,  on 
Sunday  evening,  December  6,  by  Rev.  John 
Vannevar  (Universalist).  His  strong  and 
impressive  words  were  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  from  first  to  last.  His 
topic  was  ^^Obligations  of  Kinship." 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Channing 
Guild  was  held  on  Sunday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 13.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to  Join 
the  Young  People's  Religious  Union. 
The    Women's    Alliance,    assisted   by   the 
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King's  Daughters,  held  their  annual  Christ- 
mas sale  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
December  9.  The  various  attractive  tables 
were  liberally  patronized,  as  was  the 
chicken-pie  supper,  which  was  served  at 
six  o'cloclc.  The  social  part  of  the  sale 
was  more  attractive  than  ever  this  year; 
and  the  affair,  both  social  and  financially, 
was  a  marked  success. 

Dorchester,  Mass.^Chriat  Church:  Our 
services  at  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon 
are  proving  interesting  and  helpful.  The 
Young  People's  Society  has  done  efficient 
work  in  carrying  them  on  thus  far,  and  is 
full  of  zeal  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  series. 
The  first  was  on  November  8,  when  Mr. 
Goodridge  spoke  on  ^* Youth."  November 
15  there  was  a  large  gathering  to  listen  to 
Miss  Jennie  Dean,  who  spoke  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Colored  Industrial  School  at 
Manassas.'  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman  was 
also  present,  and  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  visit  she  had  made  to  the  school. 
Special  music  has  been  provided  at  the 
meetings  thus  far,  and  has  added  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  them. 
—  Unitarian  Church,  Richmond  Street: 
Large  congregations  have  attended  the  spe- 
cial series  of  sermons  by  Rev.  Frederick 
B.  Mott,  on  '*The  Revival  of  Our  Faith," 
— **The  Fatherhood  of  God,"  "The  Broth- 
erhood of  Man,"  "The  Leadership  of 
Jesus,"  "Salvation  by  Character,"  "The 
Progress  of  Mankind,"  "Onward  and  Up- 
ward Forever. ' ' 

— A  series  of  afternoon  lectures,  at  the 
Parish  Hall,  Richmond  Street,  are  to  be 
given  on  the  following  dates :  Janaary  6, 
"Carlyle, "  by  Rev.  John  Cuckson;  Jan- 
uary 13,  "Lowell,"  by  Rev.  William  H. 
Lyon,  D.D.  ;  January  20,  "Matthew  Ar- 
nold," by  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke; 
January  27,  "Enjoyment  of  Poetry,"  by 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers.  At  three 
o'clock. 

EllBWorth,  Me.— Rev.  W.  R.  Hunt  has 
accepted  the  call  extended  to  him  by  the 
Unitarian  church,  and  is  now  actively  at 
work.  The  people  are  delighted  with  him 
and  their  prospects,  and  are  goin^  forward 
as  enthusiastically  as  at  any  previous  time 
in  their  history.  The  congregations  are 
large,  both  morning  and  evening ;  and  our 
church  is  taking  its  rightful  place  in  the 
city. 

England:  Halifax. — The  successful  se- 
ries of  gatherings  which  have  been  held 
at  Northgate-end,  in  celebration  of  the  bi- 
centenary of  the  chapel,  were,  on  Tuesday 
night,  bron(;ht  to  a^Btting  inclusion  by 
a  conversazione,  which  took  place  in  the 
schoolroom.  There  was  a  crowded  attend- 
ance. A  comprehensive  exhibition  of  docu- 
ments, etc.,  associated,  not  only  with  Korth- 
gate-end,  but  with  Halifax  Borough  gener- 


ally, were  on  view,  and  they  were  inspected 
with  much  interest.  The  first  and  last  of 
the  trust  deeds  of  the  chapel,  not  unnatur- 
ally, were  scanned  vnth  curiosity,  and  the 
early  books  belonging  to  the  place  possessed 
a  fascinating  interest,  as  did  the  manu- 
script of  a  sermon  written  and  preached  by 
the  Rev.  John  Ralph,  a  former  pastor,  the 
first  in  which  Uuitarianism  was  boldly  pro- 
claimed within  the  old  chapel  walls.  An 
old  funeral  bill  was  noteworthy,  showing 
that  in  1689,  a  leg  of  mutton  could  be  pur- 
chased for  Is.  lid,,  but  that  for  a  single 
lemon  no  less  than  Is,  had  to  be  given. 
There  was  also  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of 
clothing  as  worn  in  the  olden  time. 

Woolwich. — The  new  congregation  at 
Woolwich,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
L.  Jenkins  Jones,  is  making  continued  and 
steady  progress.  Steps  are  now  being- 
taken  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  suitable  site 
for  building  a  congregational  hall  or  school- 
room, with  space  for  a  church  building 
later,  as  at  Kilbum.  An  appeal  will  shortly 
be  made  to  the  generosity  of  the  Unitarian 
public  on  behalf  of  Woolwich.  On  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  25,  the  Rev.  W. 
Copeland  Bowie  conducted  a  brief  servioe, 
and  delivered  a  lecture  on  '^The  Future 
Life"  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

Plymouth. — A  Lay  Preachers'  Union: 
A  meeting  of  Unitarian  lay  preachers  and 
others  of  the  Three  Towns  and  district  was 
held  in  the  upper  vestry  of  Treville  Street 
Chapel,  on  Friday  evening,  December  11. 
It  was  decided  to  form  a  Unitarian  Lay 
Preachers'  Union,  including  the  Three 
Towns  and  district.  A  resolution  to  thia 
effect  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wright,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Cock,  and  unanimously  car- 
ried. Dr.  Vawdrey  kindly  consented  to 
take  the  secretaryship  pro  tern.  The  fol- 
lowing were  present  at  the  meetings 
Messrs.  Wright,  Ramsden,  Cock,  Weekes, 
Widger,  Dr.  Vawdrey,  Miss  Cooper,  the 
ministers  of  Plymouth,  Devon  port,  and 
Tavistock,  and  Rev.  T.  U.  Broadrick,  who 
conducted  the  proceedings. 

Shepton  Mallet. —  On  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 8,  the  first  social  meeting  of  the 
1896-97  session  of  the  Unitarian  Circle  of 
Religious  Fellowship  was  held  in  the  Cowl 
Street  schoolroom,  which  had  been  most 
effectively  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Miss 
Tagart  of  Hampstead  gave  an  encouraging 
and  interesting  address,  mainly  dealing 
with  her  recent  visit  to  Hungary  and  the 
conditions  and  prospects  of  Uuitarianism 
in  that  country.  Tasteful  and  well-rendered 
musical  selections  were  given  by  members 
and  friends;  and  the  meeting  concluded 
with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  visitor, 
also  to  those  who  had  contributed  in  any 
way  to  the  success  of  the  evening.  The 
present  session  opened  with  a  special  ser- 
vice in  the  church,  when  Rev.  Lindsey  T. 
Badcock    delivered    an    address    on    "Our 
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Bymn-book,*'  illastrated  by  appropriate 
music  given  by  the  organist  and  choir. 
The  society,  now  in  its  third  year,  was 
formed  with  the  object  of  binding  the 
members  together  in  a  common  interest  for 
the  furtherance  of  all  branches  of  church 
work,  and  the  confirmation  of  their  faith 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  as  understood  by 
Unitarians ;  and  it  has  already  proved  most 
helpful  both  to  minister  and  congregation. 
Bessel's  Green. — The  second  of  the 
moonlight  evening  services,  followed  by 
a  social  hour,  was  held  December  13,  the 
chapel  being  nearly  filled.  The  minister, 
Rev.  R.  C  Dendy,  conducted  the  worship, 
and  gave  a  short  address.  Recitations  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Gambler  Corke,  vocal 
solos  by  Mrs.  Banderet  and  Mr.  Tedman, 
and  violin  solos  by  Miss  Ethel  Peppercorn. 
Mr.  Banderet  presided  at  the  harmonium. 

Exeter  N.H. — A  large  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  £xeter  parish  was  held  a 
week  ago,  and  a  ananimous  call  extended 
to  Rev.  J.  A.  Bevington  of  Barnstable. 

Fairhaven,  Mass.— Rev.  William  Brun- 
ton,  formerly  of  Whitman,  Mass.,  has 
received  and  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  church  in  Fairnaven. 

Farmington,  Me.— A  Young  People*s 
Liberal  Religious  Union  has  recently  been 
organized  with  good  prospects  of  success. 
For  two  years  we  have  had  a  Unity  Club, 
which  did  good  work  last  winter  and  is  still 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  But  it  was  felt 
that  enough  was  not  being  done  for  the 
purely  religious  training  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Hence  the  new  organization.  At  the 
preliminary  meeting  it  was  feared  by  some 
that  the  young  people  would  not  be  willing 
to  take  part,  but  the  result  of  the  first  meet- 
ing was  a  pleasing  surprise.  The  subject  of 
study  for  the  present  is  **The  Religious  Sects 
of  the  United  States."  Some  of  the  more 
strictly  orthodox  members  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Congregational  Church  have  been 
stirred  up  lately  over  the  unsoundness  of 
their  minister,  a  young  Andover  graduate, 
who  has  been  saying  critical  things  about 
the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale.  They 
evidently  think,  with  Mr.  Moody,  that  if  the 
story  of  Jonah  is  not  true,  then  they  will 
have  "to  give  up  their  Christ." 

A  Baptist  brother  who  has  been  greatly 
exercised  in  his  mind  over  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  Unitarian  folk  in  these  parts, 
recently  told  his  congregation  in  Temple 
that  Unitarianism  might  possibly  be  a  good 
enough  religion  for  this  world,  but  that, 
when  they  came  to  die,  they  would  need  the 
atonement  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  prepare 
them  for  death.  Nevertheless,  the  Temple 
people  appear  very  curious  to  hear  what  the 
unitarian    minister   has  to   say  when    he 


preaches  there  every  other  Sunday  after- 
noon. A  generous  response  was  made  ta 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsay's  appeal  for  books  for 
Reddington,  and  they  do  not  need  any  more 
at  present;  but  they  are  starting  a  small 
lending  library  in  Temple,  and  would  greatly 
appreciate  the  gift  oi  books,  religious  or 
otherwise.  Don't  send  us  old  magazines  or 
back  numbers  of  the  Christian  Register. 
Address  Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsay,  Farmington^ 
Me. 

Oeneva,  Ul.— Mr.  Howard  Udell  was 
ordained  Tuesday  evening,  December  1. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises  r 
voluntary;  hymn;  reading^;  hymn;  sermon,. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Colledee;  ordination,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Mann ;  prayer ;  solo  (hymn  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mrs.  Udell),  Miss  Blackman; 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulke- 
ley;  charge  to  the  minister,  Rev.  R.  F. 
Johonnot;  charge  to  the  people,  Rev.  Celia 
Parker  WooUey;  hymn;  benediction,  Mr. 
Udell. 

Ithaca,  N.y. — The  congregation  of  the 
Unitarian  church  here  has  increased,  and 
the  services  are  unusually  well  attended. 
The  pastor  has  given  discourses  of  such 
spiritual  and  intellectual  power  that  much 
interest  has  been  awakened.  The  Ethical 
Class,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Prof. 
Rowlee,  still  enjoys  spirited  discussions 
every  Sunday  on  the  vital  questions  of  the 
time. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Women'a 
Alliance,  Mrs.  C.  M.  St.  John  read  a  paper 
on  "How  to  cultivate  a  Taste  for  Good 
Reading."  Mrs.  St.  John  is  the  author  of 
"Wordsworth  for  the  Young,"  and  is  the 
owner  of  a  remarkable  Wordsworth  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  rare  editions,  etc.  The 
paper  was  forcible  and  very  suggestive. 
The  list  of  books  for  a  child's  library  was- 
the  most  delightful  of  the  many  we  have 
seen.  Any  one  interested  in  children  would 
find  this  paper  very  helpful.  The  Woman'a 
Exchange,  started  under  the  protecting 
wing  of  the  Women's  Alliance  and  of  other 
public-spirited  women  of  Ithaca,  has  so  far 
met  with  a  cordial  reception.  The  salea 
have  steadily  increased,  and  the  high  stand- 
ard of  workmanship  has  been  maintained. 

Let  us  hope,  for  the  new  year,  that  unity 
of  aim,  loyalty  of  purpose,  and  hearty  co- 
operation with  our  esteemed  pastor  may  in- 
crease the  strength  and  usefulness  of  this 
church,  which  stands  for  such  noble  ideal» 
of  thought  and  action. 

Kansas. — Many  friends  far  and  near  will 
regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Bland  of  Olsburg,  Pottowatomie  County. 
Mr.  Bland  has  been  an  energetic  and  de- 
voted layman  missionary  in  the  cause  of  the 
Liberal  Faith  for  seme  years,  and  has  done 
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unique  work  in  carrying  the  Unitarian  gos- 
pel into  a  territory  far  removed  from  the 
asnal  missionary  activities. 

Kennebunk,  Me.— The  work  at  the  First 
Parish  has  opened  with  a  marked  enthusi- 
asm this  year.  Our  church  has  been  thor- 
oughly renovated  during  the  summer,  both 
above  and  below,  and  pulpit  and  pews  given 
a  new  coat  of  varnish. 

The  Sunday-school  library  of  1,200  vol- 
umes has  been  newly  catalogued,  and  a 
large  number  of  catalogues  printed,  so  that 
the  scholars  may  have  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting their  books  for  themselves.  Every 
book  in  the  library  has  been  re- covered  and 
renumbered,  and  we  are  now  able  to  present 
a  thorough  equipment  in  the  way  of  liter- 
ature to  all  attending  the  school. 

The  morning  congregations  were  never 
larger  than  at  present,  and  the  numbers  in 
the  Sunday-school  are  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. The  Bible  class  is  studying  the 
creeds  of  the  different  churches  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  interest. 

At  the  evening  service  Mr.  Prescott  is 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Bible. 

Laconia,  N.H. — Our  church  in  Laconia 
is  taking  a  new  lease  of  life  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  G.  H.  Rice.  Besides  the 
morning  service  and  Sunday-school,  he  has 
a  vesper  service  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  is  conducting  a  service  in  the  evening 
in  the  opera  house  at  Lakeport.  Lakeport 
is  a  suburb  of  Laconia;  and  services  are 
held  there  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
esting the  people  in  the  work  that  is  going 
on  in  the  church  proper.  The  vesper  ser- 
vices attract  an  average  congregation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
activity,  new  families  are  being  added  to 
the  congregation  every  Sunday.  Mr.  Rice 
feels  confident  ''that  there  is  a  splendid 
winter's  work  in  store  for  the  church,  and 
that  it  will  be  upon  a  prosperous  basis. 
The  members  are  all  enthusiastic,  and  are 
co-operating  in  a  way  that  is  vastly  encour- 
aging." 

Littleton,  N.H.— Rev.  W.  C.  Litch- 
field, formerly  of  Middleboro,  Mass.,  has 
received  and  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  church  in  Littleton.  He  has  alreadv 
entered  upon  his  work,  the  benefit  of  which 
is  to  be  perceived  in  the  renewed  activities 
of  the  society  and  the  increase  of  the  con- 
gregations. 

Madison,  Wis.— The  evening  lectures 
delivered  by  Mr.  Simonds  at  the  opera 
houAe  last  winter  proved  so  successful  that 
another  course  is  to  be  given  by  him  the 

{)resent  season.     The  subjects  are  as  fol- 
ows :   **Conditions  of  Success :  A  Lecture 


to  Young  Men  and  Women*' ;  ^^Days  of  the 
Heart  and  Home";  ''Daniel  Webster'*; 
"An  Evening  with  Jesus  in  Judea:  The 
Master  as  a  Reformer";  **Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  Ireland's  Uncrowned  King";  ''Fathers 
of  the  American  Republic:  Suegested  by 
Forefathers*  Day.''  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  McCue,  the  guild  is  in  a  fiour- 
ishing  condition,  the  Saturday  night  meet- 
ings of  the  club  proving  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  and  attracting  many  students  of 
the  State  University. 

Milford,  N.H.— The  '  *  Church  Calendar" 
prepared  for  the  season  contains  several 
things  of  interest.  There  are  three  regular 
courses  of  lectures, — First,  a  free  Sunday 
evening  course,  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month,  November  to  April,  with  such 
speakers  as  Profs.  Dolbear  of  Tufts,  £m- 
erton  and  Ropes  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  who  are  to  discourse  on  special 
topics  of  interest  to  scholars  and  Biblical 
students.  The  third  Sunday  evening  of 
every  month  is  devoted  to  vespers  and  con- 
certs. Secondj  Unity  Club  course,  monthly, 
from  November  to  May,  with  following  list 
of  speakers:  Rev.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  Maj. 
W.  R.  Warner,  Profs.  H.  C.  Morrison  and 
W.  L.  Whittemore,  and  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth 
Rich,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Young,  D.D.,  the 
closing  entertainment  a  musicale.  Several 
socials  will  be  held  in  Eagle  Hall,  and  an 
organ  and  vocal  concert,  with  such  artists 
as  Mr.  Howard  M.  Dow,  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Dow,  Mr.  Frederick  Hahn,  Miss  Margaret 
Powell.  The  l^hird  Course  (and  sixth  sea- 
son), the  ''Popular  Lecture  Course,^'  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Rev.  James 
M.  Pullman,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Morrison,  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear, 
Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  These 
lectures  of  the  three  courses  are  regularly 
and  successfully  sustained  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  ou  lines  of  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation,  and  are  well  patronized  by 
the  thinking  public.  The  "Calendar"  has 
on  its  first  page  the  following  appeals  to 
worship  and  to  breadth  of  mind:  from  Mar- 
tineau,  "Reverence  the  holy  custom.  Shel- 
ter from  heedless  slight  the  living  impulse 
that  week  by  week  calls  you  hither  to  re- 
member, to  aspire,  to  pray.  Bring  only  the 
pure,  lowly,  childlike  heart,  tender  to  every- 
thing except  the  sins  you  must  confess, — 
full  of  hope  for  the  world  and  trust  in 
God" ;  and  this  from  Dharmapala :  "Peace, 
blessings,  and  salutations !  Learn  to  think 
without  prejudice,  love  all  things  for  love's 
sake,  express  your  convictions  freely,  lead  a 
life  of  purity,  and  the  sunlight  of  truth  will 
illuminate  you." 

George  W.  Stone  will  speak  on  "Unitarian 
Beginnings,"  January  17,  and  will  preach 
in  the  morning;    also  Alexander  Phillips 
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of  Boston  -will  give  a  lecture  on  India  the 
first  Sunday  evening  in  February. 

Milton,  Mass.— The  Unitarian  Church, 
which  has  been  undergoing  repairs,  was 
again  opened  for  service  November  29.  The 
First  Unitarian  Society  of  Milton  was  gath- 
ered April  24,  1678;  and  the  stately,  old- 
fashioned  meeting-house  now  in  use  was 
erected  in  1787.  In  1835  it  was  turned 
around,  and  the  galleries  were  removed.  It 
was  enlarged  and  repaired  in  1851,  and 
aeain  in  1870.  The  service  in  recognition 
of  its  re-opening  was  brief,  but  impressive 
and  beautiful,  including  an  organ  prelude, 
the  singing  of  several  hvmns,  responsive 
reading,  led  bj  Rev.  Robert  S.  Morison, 
scripture  readmg,  by  Rev.  Frederick  £. 
Mott,  prayer  by  Rev.  Edward  £verett  Hale, 
and  sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Everett. 
Following  the  sermon,  Rev.  Roderick  Steb- 
bins,  pastor  of  the  church,  made  a  vigorous 
address  congratulating  the  society  on  its 
prosperity  and  the  energy  with  wnich  the 
new  work  had  been  accomplished. 

Neponaet,  Mass. — The  guild  rally  held 
at  the  Church  of  the  Unity  Sunday  evening, 
December  6,  was  a  great  success.  The 
neighborhood  guilds  of  Quincy,  Wollaston, 
Lower  Mills,  and  Meeting-house  Hill  sent 
delegations ;  and  a  large  number,  filling  the 
vestry,  listened  to  an  earnest  and  inspiring 
address  from  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  People's  Religious 
Union.  Brief  addresses  from  representa- 
tives of  the  different  guilds  followed,  and 
earnest  questionings  as  to  the  methods  and 
spirit  of  carrying  on  the  work.  Such  meet- 
ings will  do  great  things  for  our  young 
people. 

Ke^prport,  R.I. — On  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 24  a  reception  was  given  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Channing  Memorial  Church  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  George  W.  Cutter.  The 
church  parlors  were  beautifully  decorated  by 
the  ladies  of  the  society  with  Turkish  rugs 
and  curtains,  flowers,  ferns,  palms,  and  pot- 
ted plants.  The  pleasing  effect  was  still 
more  heightened  by  festoons  of  smilaz,  hung 
with  colored  lanterns  containing  incandes- 
cent lights.  In  the  centre  of  the  east  room 
was  a  superb  cross  made  of  pearl-white  elec- 
tric globes,  bordered  with  vines.  It  was  a 
large,  happy,  enthusiastic  gathering,  and  Dr. 
Cutter  was  assisted  in  receiving  his  hosts  of 
friends  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Squire  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Brackett.  The  com- 
pany was  entertained  by  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  and  selections  of  reading. 
Daring  the  evening,  Dr.  Squire  made  a  brief 
address,  speaking  in  behalf  of  all  present,  in 
which  he  expressed  svmpathy  for  their  pas- 
tor in  his  recent  troubles,  congratulated  him 
that  his  honor  and  Christian  character  had 


been  completely  vindicated,  assured  him  of 
their  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man  and  a 
minister,  and  presented  him  with  a  hand- 
some silk  purse,  begging  him  to  accept  it  as 
a  slight  token  of  their  esteem  and  affection. 
Dr.  Cutter  was  completely  taken  by  surprise 
by  this  speech  and  testimonial,  but  responded 
earnestly  and  with  much  feeling,  heartily 
thanking  the  people  for  all  their  kindness, 
loyalty,  and  devotion. 

Oakland,  Cal.—  At  the  last  ministers' 
meeting,  Rev.  A.  J.  Wells,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Second  Unitarian  Church,  read 
a  charming  paper  on  "Worship."  The 
Unitarian  Club  met  in  San  Francisco, 
Monday,  Nov.  28.  The  topic  for  dis- 
cussion was  "Lessons  of  the  Campaign.*' 
The  addresses  were  by  Prof.  Howison  <4 
the  State  University,  whose  utterances  dur- 
ing the  campaign  were  statesmanlike  and 
strong.  United  States  Senator  Perkins,  Hon. 
John  P.  Irish,  who  has  done  such  work  for 
the  cause  of  sound  money,  and  Congressman 
Maguire,  who  is  a  silver  and  single-tax  ad- 
vocate. The  club  is  in  most  flourishing 
condition,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
members,  and  a  surplus  in  its  treasury. 

Plainfield,  N.J.— Rev.  A.  C.  NickersoD 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Society,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  ministry  there  on  January  1.  A 
recent  legacy  places  the  church  out  of  debt. 

Providence,  R.L— The  Young  People's 
Religious  Fraternity  of  the  First  Church 
is  studying  the  following  course  of  subjects, 
arranged  for  them  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
A.  M.  Ijord : — 

The  Liberal  Faith.  Text-book,  Mr.  Dole's 
"Catechism  of  tLe  Liberal  Faith.'* 

(1)  The  Field  of  Religion.  What  we  seek 
to  know  in  religion.  Chapters  L,  IL,  III., 
IV.,  V.  Bible  Reference^  Psalm  xix.  Lit- 
erature :  Tennyson,  "Flower  in  the  Crannied 
Wall";  Clough,  "It  fortifies  my  soul  to 
know" ;  Eliza  Scudder,  "I  cannot  find  Thee." 

(2)  The  Test  of  Religion.  How  we  know 
truth  from  error  in  religion.  Authority  and 
inspiration  in  literature.  Chapters  VI., 
VII.,  VIIL,  IX.  Bible  Reference:  Proverbs 
viii.,  2  Timothy  iii.  16,  17.  Literature: 
Keats,  "On  reading  Chapman's  Homer"; 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  "Thought" ;  Emerson, 
"Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled"  ;  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  "Morality";  Selections  from 
M.  D.  Conway's  "Antholo|;y." 

(3)  The  final  authority  in  the  souls  of  the 
best  nien  and  women,  which  are  expressed 
in  the  best  books,  cannot  find  full  expres- 
sion in  any  book.  Chapters  X.,  XL,  XII., 
XIII.  BU)le  Reference^  Isaiah  vi.  1-^.  Lit' 
erature:  selection  from  Carlyle's  "Heroes 
and    Hero    Worship";    Matthew    Arnold's 
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**Rugby  Chapel";  Elizabeth  Whittier's 
"The  Friend's  Burial";  D.  A.  Waseon's 
^'Royalty." 

(4)  The  highest  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  virtue,  righteousness  of  motive,  of 
habit,  of  will.  Chapters  XIV.,  XV.,  XV  L, 
XVII.  Bible  Reference,  Matthew  vii.  15- 
29.  Literature:  Wordsworth's  "Happy  War- 
rior" and  "Ode  to  Duty."  George  Eliot's 
■**Romola," — closing  pages. 

(5)  The  highest  virtues  reach  commun- 
ion with  God.  Faith,  the  universe  life,  the 
•eternal  life,  worship.  Chapters  XVIII., 
XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.  Bible  Reference,  John 
xiv.  8-13,28.  Literature:  Emerson's  "Each 
and  All" ;  George  MaoDonald's  "Hymn  for 
the  Mother" ;  John  Henry  Newman's  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light";  Clough's  "Qui  Laborat, 
Orat." 

(6^  Means  of  communion,  helps  to  com- 
munion with  God.  Outward  worship  ex- 
pressing feeling  with  God.  Forms  and  ob- 
servances. Chapters  XXII.,  XXI IL  Bible 
Reference,  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  story 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Literature :  Chad  wick's 
"A  Song  of  Trust" ;  Martineau,  Preface  to 
**Home  Prayers." 

(7)  Communion  of  thought,  thinking 
with  God.  Order  and  miracle,  problem  of 
evil,  sin,  and  pain.  Forp^iveness.  Chap- 
ters XXIV.-XXX.  (inclusive).  Bible  Ref- 
erence, Selections  from  the  Book  of  Job. 
The  story  of  the  Betrayal  and  Crucifixion. 
Literature:  Whittier's  "Eternal  Goodness"; 
Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  CXVIII.  and  LIV.; 
Selection  from  Ugo  Bassi's  "Sermon  in  the 
Hospital." 

(8)  Communion  of  life, — willing  and 
working  with  God.  Chapters  'KXXl., 
XXXI V.  (inclusive).  Bible  Reference,  Jesus' 
parables  of  the  kinc^dom  o£  heaven.  Paul's 
parables  of  the  body  and  its  members,  and 
of  the  temple  of  Grod.  Literature :  Wasson's 
"Ideals" ;  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  CV. ; 
Whittier's  "My  Psalm." 

Rozbury,  Mass.— On  November  9,  at 
all  Soul's  Church,  the  first  monthly 
«upper  for  the  season  was  given.  Mrs. 
Hart  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 
There  was  the  largest  attendance  on  record, 
— ninety-two  at  the  tables,  and  others  wait- 
ing to  be  served.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Secrist 
were  present  for  the  first  time  and  received 
A  hearty  welcome.  A  pleasant  programme 
was  presented  at  eight  o'clock,  consisting  of 
piano  solos  by  Mrs.  Cottle  and  songs  by 
Misses  Clara  and  Sophie  Wallenthrine,  of 
Sweden. 

The  Alliance :  The  two  meetings  have 
been  well  attended  and  much  interest  has 
been  shown.  After  lunch  at  the  meeting  of 
December  9  the  subject,  "What  shall  we  do 
for  the  young  people  of  the  church  V"  was 
discussed,    liie  study  hour  in  November 


was  devoted  to  the  subject,  **How  Jesus 
regarded  himself."  This  was  followed  at 
the  December  meeting  by  the  subject,  "How 
others  regarded  Jesus." 

All  Souls^  Club :  The  annual  meeting 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  23. 
The  plans  for  the  year  were  discussed  and 
afterward  refreshments  were  served.  The 
officers  recommended  that  the  club  return 
to  the  plan  followed  previous  to  last  year, 
and  this  suggestion  was  found  to  meet  the 
approval  of  those  present.  Consequently 
the  club  will  have  regular  dinners  served  at 
6.30  and  speaking  will  follow.  The  first 
meeting  will  occur  in  January.  Mr.  F.  D. 
Butrick  is  president  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Curtis  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

San  Franolaco,  CaL---The  San  Fran- 
cisco Unitarian  Club,  which  includes  also 
Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  and  San  Jose 
Unitarians,  had  a  brilliant  meetins^  on  the 
23d  of  October.  Over  one  hundred  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  the  tables,  in  spite  of 
a  very  stormy  night.  Dr.  Stebbins  asked 
grace.  Warren  Olney,  Esq.,  of  Oakland, 
the  new  president  of  the  club,  United 
States  Senator  George  C.  Perkins,  and 
John  P.  Irish,  also  Oaklanders,  Prof. 
George  H.  Howison  of  the  State  University 
at  Berkeley,  and  Con^pressman  John  Mar 
guire,  a  Boman  Catholic  layman  and  silver 
advocate,  made  addresses  on  "The  Recent 
Campaign  and  its  Lessons."  It  was  an 
intensely  interesting  session,  Mr.  Irish  es- 
pecially, in  an  hour's  discourse,  rising  to 
heights  of  oratory  and  statesmanlike  utter- 
ance, which,  as  all  who  were  present  would 
agree,  proved  him  the  ablest  political 
thinker  and  orator  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Dr.  Stebbins,  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  A.  J.  Wells,  N.  A.  Haskell, 
George  R.  Dodson,  Samuel  Slocombe,  and 
Nicholas  Boyd,  were  among  the  clergy  pres- 
ent. A  straw  vote,  taken  just  before  the 
election  at  a  club  dinner,  showed  seventy- 
seven  members  present  to  be  "gold"  men 
and  seven  for  free  silver. 

Springfield,  Mass. :  Church  qf  the  Unity. 
December  3:  The  Women^s  Alliance  met 
in  the  Church  Parlors.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Seeger  read  a  paper  on  "Unitarian  ism  in  the 
Reformation,"  after  which  the  "Compara- 
tive value  of  Conservatism  and  Radicalism" 
was  discussed.  December  10 :  The  Unity 
Club  held  a  social  in  the  church  parlors. 
December  17 :  Another  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Alliance  was  held,  at  which  Miss 
Annie  L.  Bailey  read  a  paper  on  "Early 
English  Unitarians."  December  25 :  A 
Union  Christmas  Service  was  held  in  the 
Church  of  the  Unity,  in  which  service  min- 
isters from  the  various  denominations  in 
the  city  took  part.    The  subject  taken  up 
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wa8  '^Christ's  Message  to  Man.''  Rev. 
George  C.  Baldwin  read  from  Scripture  and 
made  the  prayer.  Rev.  William  G.  Rich- 
ardson gave  the  first  address  on  '^Christ's 
Message  to  Childhood" ;  Rev.  Charles  Conk- 
lin  followed  with  **Christ'B  Message  to 
Youth";  Rev.  Philip  S.  Mozom  took  up 
^Christ's  Message  to  Manhood  and  Woman- 
hood" ;  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  Bradley  Gilman, 
concluded  with  "Christ's  Message  to  Old 
Age.**  The  church  was  beautifully  deco- 
,  rated  with  Christmas  greens,  and  appropri- 
ate music  was  rendered  by  the  choir. 

Christmas  night  the  customary  Christmas 
party  for  the  Sunday-school  was  given  in 
Masonic  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Unity  Club. 

Our  Sunday-school  gives  as  well  as  re- 
ceives at  Christmas  time.  During  the  week 
preceding  Christmas,  all  the  toys — half-worn 
or  otherwise — ^and  all  the  garments  that 
could  be  spared,  were  brought  to  the  parson- 
age to  be  taken  by  the  pastor  Christmas  eve 
into  homes  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
without  Christmas  cheer. 

December  27,  Christmas  Sunday  was 
celebrated.  There  was  Christmas  music 
and  a  Christmas  address  at  both  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  services.  Collections  were 
taken  up,  the  money  to  be  used  by  the  pas- 
tor in  relief  work.  At  noon  the  Sunday- 
school  held  its  service  in  the  front  of  the 
church.  Christmas  carols  were  sung,  and  a 
''sermon  story"  read  by  Mr.  Oilman. 

The  lo-wa  Conference. >-The  eighteenth 
annual  session  of  the  Iowa  Unitarian 
Association  was  held  at  Iowa  City,  Novem- 
ber 18,  19,  and  20.  The  number  of  voting 
delegates  was  forty,  the  number  of  visiting 
delegates  eleven,  making  a  total  of  fifty- 
one.  At  the  opening  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  the  attendance  was  larger 
than  at  the  opening  session  of  any  previous 
conference.  A  paper  on  ^*  Religion  and 
Literatnre*'  was  read  by  Mr.  Harvey,  and 
a  very  interesting  discussion  followed. 
Prof.  Fatric|(  of  the  State  University  wel- 
comed the  conference  on  behalf  of  the  Iowa 
City  church.  He  put  very  happily  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Unitarian  Church  as  that  of  the 
unhampered  searcher  after  religious  truth. 
He  thought  the  need  of  an  organized  body 
of  thinkers  and  workers  in  this  field  quite 
as  important  as  in  ahy  other,  and  felt  that 
the  work  of  the  Unitarian  Church  was  only 
fairly  begun. 

Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford,  president  of  the 
conference,  responded  to  this  cordial  wel- 
come with  a  hopeful  word  as  to  the  present 
and  future  of  the  conference;  and  the  con- 
ference sermon  on  **The  Opportunity  of  the 
Unitarian  Church"  was  then  given  by  Rev. 
L.  D.  Cochrane  of  Perry.  It  was  clear  and 
strong. 

The   secretary's   report   showed  that  six 


ministers  have  been  settled  within  tbe 
bounds  of  the  conference  during  the  year, 
while  four  have  gone  to  other  fields.  The 
report  showed  thirteen  churches  and  five 
missions.  Three  churches  receive  financial 
aid  from  the  Iowa  Unitarian  Association 
and  one  mission.  Three  churches  are 
without  ministers,  and  ten  ministers  are 
settled  in  the  State.  During  the  year  the 
secretary  has  written  some  four  hundred 
letters,  and  travelled  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred miles  on  behalf  of  the  conference. 
The  only  church  where  services  are  not 
regularly  held  is  at  Rock  Rapids,  and  it 
had  been  closed  previous  to  our  last  con- 
ference. The  missionary  committee  re- 
ported that  one  mission,  that  at  Ida  Grove, 
had  become  a  church,  and  is  self-supporting 
as  a  church  as  it  has  been  during  its  mis- 
sion stage.  Its  minister  is  Rev.  F.  H. 
York. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Ferrin  of  Washta  on 
**l8  there  a  Rational  Basis  for  Prayer?'* 
was  the  most  profoundly  earnest  utterance 
of  the  conference.  Following  naturally,  al- 
most as  though  it  had  grown  out  of  it, 
came  the  devotional  service  by  Rev.  F.  M. 
Bennett  as  the  crown  of  the  morning.  The 
beautiful  sermon  was  from  the  text, 
** Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they 
shall  see  God.'*  The  address  by  Rev. 
A.  G.  Wilson  of  Decorah  at  1  p.m.  was  a 
strong  plea  for  clearness  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  Unitarians.  The  manly  personality 
of  the  speaker  added  much  to  the  force  of 
his  utterance,  and  made  this  new  voice 
doubly  welcome  among  us.  In  the  Sunday- 
school  meeting  Mr.  Gould,  president  of  the 
Western  Sunday  School  Society,  had  his 
favorite  theme,  *  ^  Better  Materials  for  Teach- 
ing, *'  and  handled  it  with  his  usual  tact. 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  president  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  then 
spoke  on  ** Better  Methods  of  Teaching.** 
On  Thursday  evening  the  largest  audience 
of  the  conference  assembled  to  hear  Messrs. 
Gould,  Horton,  and  Batchelor  speak  on 
*'The  Old  Theology,**  "The  New  The- 
ology,** and  "Modem  Liberalism.** 

Following  the  reports  of  churches,  which 
were  full  of  suggestion,  and  helpful,  as 
well,  in  fostering  neighborly  interest  and 
acquaintance  with  each  other *s  work,  came 
the  report  of  the  finance  committee  by  Miss 
Safford.  It  showed  that  S500  in  cash  has 
been  collected  from  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  individuals  during  the  year, 
and  from  the  mission  field  $372.55,  making 
a  total   of    $872.55. 

At  twelve  o* clock  on  Friday  the  devo- 
tional service  was  conducted  by  Rev. 
A.  E.  Beem  of  Anamosa.  The  sermon,  like 
that  of  the  day  previous,  was  an  uplifting 
one.  It  helped  to  confirm  the  conference  in 
the  belief  that  a  devotional  service  should 
end  rather  than  begin  the  morning  session. 
Mr.  Batchelor *s  noble  sermon  on  "Three 
Methods    of    Divine    Revelation**     was    a 
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fittiDg  crown  to  three  days  of  excellent 
work  for  the  Unitarian  cause  in  the  State. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed : — 

^^Re8olvedf  That  the  Christian  Register 
Association  be  requested  to  issue  a  two- 
dollar  edition  of  the  Register ;  second,  that 
the  Missionary  Council  be  requested  to  take 
steps  looking  to  the  conduct  of  a  Western 
department  in  the  paper;  third,  that  the 
Register  Association  be  respectfully  asked 
to  carefully  consider  a  plan  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Old  and  New  Publishing  Committee 
for  monthly  State  edition;  fourth,  that,  if 
the  expectations  contained  in  the  above 
parts  of  the  resolution  be  realized,  that  the 
publication  of  Old  and  New  as  a  State 
paper  will  be  discontinued. 

^^Resolvedf  That  the  delegates  of  the 
Tonng  People^s  Religious  Unions  of  Iowa 
here  assembled  recommend  the  formation 
of  a  State  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  annual 
meeting  and  mutual  encouragement  and 
help,  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed at  this  time  to  form  such  a  union, 
said  committee  to  be  instructed  to  choose 
from  their  own  members  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  these 
officers  to  be  likewise  officers  of  the  Iowa 
State  Union,  with  instructions  to  arrange 
for  an  annual  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  next  annual  conference  of  the  Iowa 
Unitarian  Association. 

*^  Resolved,  That  we  are  gratified  at  the 
reception  given  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  and  the  State  Conference  of 
the  Central  West  to  the  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Western  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence, proposed  at  its  last  annual  session, 
and  that  we  heartily  approve  of  the  three 
changes  in  this  plan  suggested  at  the  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  conference  in- 
terested, held  at  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago; namely,  that  the  president  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference  be  omitted 
from  the  Missionary  Council,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion be  made  a  member  of  the  same,  and 
that  the  provision  for  nominating  the  West- 
em  director  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  be  dropped ;  and 

^^  Resolved f  That  we  look  forward  hope- 
fully to  the  practical  working  of  this  plan 
for  co-operation  between  our  kindred  bodies 
as  the  beginning  of  a  more  homogeneous 
and  effective  missionary  service  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Western   Unitarian  Confer- 


ence. 


»» 


(Signed) 


Leon  a.  Harvey. 


'Washington,  D.C.— Rev.  E.  Bradford 
Lieavitt  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
All  Souls*  Church. 

VETest  Bnzton,  Me.— Mr.  C.  E.  Ordway, 
who  bas  taken  charge  of  the  new  movement 
in  this  town,  has  organized  the  First  Unita- 
rian Parish  of  West  Buxton.  The  society 
starts  off  with  about  thirty  members,  which 


it  is  thought,  can  be  speedily  increased  to 
about  fifty  or  more.  The  attendance  at  the 
morning  service  is  between  fifty  and  seventy- 
five,  and  at  the  evening  service  between  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  second  service  is  largely- 
made  up  of  young  people  and  non-church- 
goers. Our  gospel,  reaching  such  persons^ 
cannot  fail  to  do  incalculable  good. 

"West  Rozbury,  Mass. — The  winter's 
work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  First 
Parish  is  well  under  way.  Vesper  services 
have  begun  and  are  largely  attended.  The 
ladies  oi  the  Sewing  Circle  are  making  gar- 
ments for  the  Children's  Rest  in  Roslindale. 
The  entertainment  at  the  last  sociable  con- 
sisted of  a  charming  paper  on  Shakspere's 
Songs,  some  of  which  were  sung  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Parish.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
entertainments  for  the  Sunday-school  was 
given  in  the  Church  Parlor  December  4. 
The  children  are  looking  forward  to  these 
entertainments  with  much  pleasure.  The 
Women's  Alliance  has  taken  as  a  study  for 
the  year  the  "History  of  the  Old  Churches 
of  Boston";  and  the  subject  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  great  interest.  At  the  last 
open  meeting  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hewins  gave 
his  personal  recollections  of  Theodore 
Parker.  The  Lend  a  Hand  Club  held  a 
cake  and  candy  sale  in  the  Church  Parlor 
on  December  12,  and  made  $20,  $10  of 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. The  topic  for  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  club  was  "The 
True  Christian."  This  club  numbers  among 
its  members  men  of  different  denomina- 
tions, and  the  discussions  are  entered  into 
with  great  interest. 


THE  surest  way  in  which  you  can 
extend  the  blessings  and  influ- 
ence of  our  grand  Unitarian 
gospel  is  by  perstiading  your 
nearest  friends  to  subscribe  for 
"The  Unitarian,"  that  its  monthly 
messages  of  faith  and  love  may 
be  safely  delivered  to  themselves 
and  their  families. 
Twelve  months  of  the  best  religious 
instruction  and  inspiration  for 
a  one-dollar  subscription! 

Address:    THE    UNITARIAN, 

141  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 
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GREAT  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  GREATEST  BOOK. 


The  Bible  contains  the  noblest  lessons  of  human  striving  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
literature. 

It  is  a  storehouse  of  most  varied  experience. 

It  records  the  blindness,  ignorance,  follies,  sins,  with  which,  age  after  age,  the  sons  of 
men  contend ;  and  it  shows  how  all  these  are  triumphed  over  by  the  noble  soul. 

It  shows  what  heroism  and  courage  and  strength  and  patience  and  love  are  possible 
to  men  and  women,  and  so  makes  us  feel  there  is  still  a  great  deal  in  our  own  natures  that 
we  have  not  yet  brought  out,  or  used  in  the  service  of  the  world. 

And  it  does  more.  It  goes  deeper.  It  is  inspired.  It  is  a  revelation.  It  does  not 
rest  superficially  upon  the  material  or  visible.  It  plants  itself  firmly  in  that  which  lies 
in  and  about  and  beneath.    It  goes  to  the  source  of  life  1    And  leads  us  thither  1 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  of  short  articles  to  call  attention  to  the  teaching 
contained  in  some  of  the  great  chapters  of  this  greatest  ^of  books. 


MIGRATION  OF  THE  HEBREWS  TO  THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE. 


Chapter  XXXII. 

Book  of  the  Covenant. 

And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses 
delayed  to  come  down  from  the  mount, 
the  people  gathered  themselves  together 
unto  Aaron,  and  said  unto  him.  Up, 
make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us ; 
for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that 
brought  ut  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
we  know  not  what  is  become  of  him. 

And  Aaron  said  unto  them.  Break 
off  the  golden  rings,  which  are  in  the 
ears  of  your  wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of 
your  daughters,  and  bring  them  unto 
me. 

And  all  the  people  brake  off  the 
golden  rings  which  were  in  their  ears, 
and  brought  them  unto  Aaron.    And 


he  received  it  at  their  hand,  and  fash- 
ioned it  with  a  graving  tool,  and  made 
it  a  molten  calf :  and  they  said.  These 
be  thy  gods,  O  Israel  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

And  when  Aaron  saw  this,  he  built 
an  altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made  proc- 
lamation, and  said,  To-morrow  shall 
be  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  And  they 
rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  of- 
fered burnt  offerings,  and  brought  peace 
offerings;  and  the  people  sat  down  to 
eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Go,  get  thee  down;  for  thy  people, 
which  thou  broughtest  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  them- 
selves :  they  have  turned  aside  quickly 
out  of  the   way  which   I  commanded 
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them  :  they  have  made  them  a  molten 
calf,  and  have  worshipped  it,  and  have 
sacrificed  unto  it,  and  said,  These  be 
thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  have  seen  this 
people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiff-necked 
people:  now  therefore  let  me  alone, 
that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against 
them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them: 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation. 

And  Moses  besought  the  Lord  his 
Grod,  and  said.  Lord,  why  doth  thy 
wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people, 
which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power 
and  with  a  mighty  hand?  Wherefore 
should  the  Egyptians  speak,  saying, 
For  evil  did  he  bring  them  forth,  to 
slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  con- 
sume them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent 
of  this  evil  against  thy  people,  Be- 
member  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
thy  servants,  to  whom  thou  swarest  by 
thine  own  self,  and  saidst  unto  them, 
I  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  all  this  land  that  I  have 
spoken  of  will  I  give  unto  your  seed, 
and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever. 

And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil 
which  he  said  he  would  do  unto  his 
people. 

And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down 
from  the  mount,  with  the  two  tables  of 
the  testimony  in  his  hand ;  tables  that 
were  written  on  both  their  sides;  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  were  they 
written.  And  the  tables  were  the  work 
of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writ- 
ing of  God,  graven  upon  tables. 

And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of 
the  people  as  they  shouted,  he  said  unto 
Moses,  There  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the 
camp.  And  he  said.  It  is  not  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery, 
neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry 
for  being  overcome:  but  the  noise  of 
them  that  sing  do  I  hear.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto 
the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf  and  the 
dancing :  and  Moses'  anger  waxed  hot, 
and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands, 
and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount. 
And  he  took  the  calf  which  they  had 


made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  ground 
it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink  of  it. 

And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What 
did  this  people  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast 
brought  great  sin  upon  them?  And 
Aaron  said.  Let  not  the  anger  of  my 
lord  wax  hot :  thou  knowest  the  people, 
that  they  are  set  on  evil.  For  they  said 
unto  me,  Make  us  gods,  which  shall  go 
before  us:  for  as  for  this  Moses,  the 
man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  we  know  not  what  is  become 
of  him.  And  I  said  unto  them.  Whoso- 
ever hath  any  gold,  let  them  break  it 
off;  so  they  gave  it  me:  and  I  cast 
it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out  this 
calf. 

And  when  Moses  saw  that  the  people 
were  broken  loose ;  for  Aaron  had  let 
them  loose  for  a  derision  among  their 
enemies:  then  Moses  stood  in  the  "gate 
of  the  camp,  and  said,  Whoso  is  on  the 
Lord's  side,  let  him  come  unto  me. 
And  all  the  sons  of  Levi  gathered  them- 
selves together  unto  him.  And  he  said 
unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
Grod  of  Israel,  Put  ye  every  man  his 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  go  to  and  fro 
from  gate  to  gate  throughout  the  camp, 
and  slay  every  man  his  brother,  and 
every  man  his  companion,  and  every 
man  his  neighbor.  And  the  sons  of 
Levi  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses :  and  there  fell  of  the  people  that 
day  about  three  thousand  men. 

And  Moses  said.  Consecrate  your- 
selves to-day  to  the  Lord,  yea,  every 
man  against  his  son,  and  against  his 
brother ;  that  he  may  bestow  upon  you 
a  blessing  this  day.  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  said 
unto  the  people,  Te  have  sinned  a 
great  sin :  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto 
the  Lord;  peradventure  I  shall  make 
atonement  for  your  sin. 

And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned 
a  great  sin,  and  have  made  them  gods 
of  gold.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast 
written. 

And   the   Lord    said    unto   Moses, 
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WhosoeTer  hath  sinned  against  me, 
him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.  And 
now  go,  lead  the  people  unto  the  place 
of  which  I  have  spoken  unto  thee :  be- 
hold, mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee : 
nevertheless,  in  the  day  when  I  visit, 
I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them. 

In  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  at  the 
end  of  the  long  gallery  upstairs,  are  some 
remarkable  paintings  by  Sargent,  illustrat- 
ing the  development  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 
In  these  pictures  one  sees  at  a  glance  the 
idolatrous  influences  out  of  which,  at  the 
period  of  this  chapter,  Moses  was  endeavor- 
ing to  rescue  his  race. 

Fire  and  torture,  cannibalism  and  human 
sacrifice,  gluttony  and  wild  revelling  with 
weird  bewitching  radiance  hung  around  the 
worship  pf  the  heathen  gods. 

Out  of  such  a  satiated  life  these  very 
Hebrews  bad  themselves  sprung.  It  was  in 
their  blood.  One  or  two  leaders  like  Abra. 
bam  and  IsaA:  and  Jacob  had  lifted  them 
for  a  little  while  out  of  and  above  it,  but 
they  soon  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  As- 
syrian kings  and  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 
These  two  contending  powers  are  strongly 
represented  in  Sargent's  pictures,  with  their 
arms  lifted  on  either  hand  to  smite  the 
enslaved  Israelites. 

Imagine  this  race  of  slaves  freed  at  last 
and  coming  out  into  a  wild  country  where 
every  step  had  to  be  taken  in  contact  with 
fierce  barbarous  idolatrous  tribes,  descend- 
ants from  the  same  old  stock  as  the  Israelites 
themselves,  and  yet  endeavoring  under  the 
hand  of  this  wonderful  leader  Moses  to  live 
up  to  an  incomparably  higher  standard  of 
religion  and  morals  than  anything  before 
attempted. 

Mighty  must  be  the  man  who  could 
accomplish  such  an  undertaking,  and  fierce 
and  frequent  the  contests  between  his  ideal 
and  their  desires ! 

This  chapter,  which  we  are  considering, 
offers  a  striking  illustration  of  one  of  these 
conflicts.  It  brings  out  remarkably  the  no- 
bility and  the  weakness,  the  trial  and  the 
triumph,  of  the  character  of  Moses. 

In  the  opening  scene,  Moses  exhibits  a 
quality  in  marked  contrast  to  the  people  he 
\a  leading, — a  quality  that  is  essential  to 
real  greatness,  the  quality  of  being  alone, 
of  searching  in  the  silence. 


It  seems  as  if  the  strength  of  this 
capacity  in  Moses,  and  the  lack  of  it  in 
the  people,  was  a  prime  cause  of  the  tragedy 
which  follows. 

Moses  was  a  man  who 

"In  the  still  honni  when  passion  is  at  rest 
Gathered  up  stores  of  wisdom  in  bis  breast"  ; 

who  in  his  aloneness  found  his  genius  and 
his  strength,  equipped  his  soul  for  battle, 
arrayed  his  forces,  formed  his  ideals,  laid 
his  plans,  gathered  his  power. 

The  Israelites  had  the  opposite  tendency : 
to  them  to  be  alone  was  depressing,  full  of 
fears.  They  had  no  infinite  resources  in 
the  stillness  of  solitude.  Like  sheep  that 
huddle  together,  with  their  nibbling  noses, 
following  hither  and  thither  as  close  as  they 
can  be,  they  simply  could  not  understand 
how  the  shepherd  could  bear  to  be  alone. 
For  themselves  they  needed  the  constant 
chatter  of  tongues,  they  wanted  to  be  seeing 
something,  or  doing  something,  or  having  a 
new  sensation  all  the  time. 

This  frivolous  weakness  was  dangerous 
then  as  it  ever  has  been.  "Where  in  the 
world  has  this  man  Moses  gone  ?"  they  cried 
out  in  impatient  weakness.  "He  cannot 
possibly  be  spending  weeks  like  this  abso- 
lutely alone,  he  must  be  dead  or  lost."  And 
then,  wretchedly  satisfied  with  their  own 
unreasonableness  (for  Moses  had  told  them 
he  was  devoting  himself  to  working  out  a 
scheme  of  laws,  a  constitution,  a  covenant, 
a  form  of  government  to  unite  the  whole 
colony  of  tribes  that  were  now  getting  so 
numerous  as  to  need  a  settled  code,  and 
they  could  hardly  expect  him  to  formulate 
such  an  important  constitution  offhand)  the 
whole  people,  in  a  fractious  paroxysm  of 
that  dangerous  old  idolatrous  spirit,  sud- 
denly resolved  to  forsake  all  the  tedious 
discipline  and  decent  morality  into  which 
Moses  had  with  such  devoted  persistence 
trained  them,  and  rush  off  into  a  wild  orgy 
of  idolatrous  intoxication. 

So  they  started  a  tumultuous  carousal, 
and  broke  at  once  all  their  pledges  of  faith- 
fulness to  the  simple  morality  and  right- 
eousness of  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Meanwhile,  Moses  works  out  patiently  the 
plan  of  his  ideal  government.  He  knows  the 
past  dangers.  He  sees  the  future  opportu- 
nities.   If  these  people,  now  seasoned  by  ad- 
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versity  and  strengthened  by  tria],  can  hold 
fast  to  the  simple,  hardy,  indnstrioos,  abste- 
mious life  they  have  now  been  leading  they 
will  become  tiie  strongest,  purest,  and  no- 
blest of  the  races  of  the  world. 

One  thing,  only  one  thing,  can  accomplish 
such  a  result ;  that  is  absolute  separation 
from  the  baneful  excitements  of  the  idol- 
worship  feasts  and  the  loose  conflicting 
responsibility  of  these  many  deities. 

Their  own  God,  Jehovah, — ^he  alone  is 
God;  absolute  obedience  to  his  law  alone 
would  be  the  real  triumph  for  his  people. 

So  Moses  in  long  hours  of  prayerful 
thought  seeks  to  work  out  into  human  laws 
Jehovah's  mighty  will. 

Not  many,  of  course,  of  the  elaborate 
rules,  so  minute  and  careful,  which  we  find 
in  these  early  books  of  the  Bible  came  from 
so  far  back  in  the  Jewish  era  as  the  time  of 
Moses;  most  of  what  we  find  here  is  the 
result  of  a  later  development,  for  none  of 
the  originals  of  our  records  were  made  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  after  Moses  slept 
his  well-earned  sleep  upon  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther's breast. 

But  the  gist  of  the  whole  system  of  laws, — 
the  devotion  to  one  Grod,— and  the  first  great 
given  toordSf  the  commandments,  were  doubt- 
less from  the  inspired  mind  of  Moses  him- 
self. On  the  mountain,  hidden,  as  the  people 
thought,  in  the  glory  of  the  close  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  Moses  labored. 

At  last,  as  his  plan  was  complete,  and  he 
prepared  to  return  to  the  people,  and,  with  a 
new  covenant,  lead  them  on  to  higher  and 
yet  higher  life,  Joshua  suddenly  brings 
him  word  of  a  great  commotion  in  the 
oamp  below.  At  first  they  think  it  is  a 
battle.  **But  no,*'  says  Joshua;  "it  is  not 
the  voice  of  those  that  shout  for  victory, 
neither  is  it  the  cry  of  those  who  are  over- 
-come.  No,  it  is  as  the  sound  of  those  who 
sing  in  a  revel." 

Alas  1  Alas  I  Moses'  heart  quaked  within 
him,  for  of  all  things  it  was  that  revelry  he 
most  feared. 

"My  God,"  he  cries,  "what  shall  I  do?" 

And  then  it  seems  to  him  that  the  very 
face  of  Jehovah  darkens  with  a  frown,  and 
an  awful  voice  cries:  "Let  me  alone.  My 
wrath  is  hot.    I  will  consume  them." 

Then  in  a  wonderful  passage,  a  passage 
which  is  a  magnificent  Biblical  testimony  to 
the  divinity  of  humanity,  Moses  pleads  with 


Jehovah  for  mercy  and  gentleness  toward 
these  erring  Israelites. 

Of  course  in  these  days  they  had  no 
conception  of  a  God  who  was  never  angry, 
and  Moses  uses  some  strange  reasoning  to 
soothe  Jehovah's  temper  and  persuade  him 
to  be  lenient  and  kind.  He  says  what  an 
unpleasant  thing  it  would  be  to  have  the 
Egyptians  ridiculing  Jehovah  when  they 
heard  that,  after  all  the  mighty  power  he  had 
exerted  to  rescue  these  people,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  destroy  them  after  all  as  the 
worthless  slaves  the  Egyptians  had  always 
said  they  were. 

Jehovah  repents  and  forgives  them.  He 
will  still  recognize  the  Israelites  as  his  own. 
He  lets  Moses  descend  from  the  mount  to 
see  what  has  really  taken  place,  and  bear, 
as  he  has  borne  so  often,  the  irritable  dis- 
content and  reproaches,  as  well  as  the  more 
real  burdens  and  sorrows,  of  this  weak  and 
most  aggravating  people. 

The  truth  is  even  worse  than  the  report. 
Hundreds  of  his  most  faithful  workers  reel 
in  intoxicated  imbecility  about  the  glitter- 
ing figure  of  a  golden  calf  1  All  the  people 
seem  to  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  the 
madness  of  idolatrous  revelry. 

Then  we  enter  the  second  stage  of  the 
tragedy. 

It  seems  to  Moses  that  all  is  lost. 

I  suppose  in  that  first  scene,  while  he 
argued  with  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  Israel, 
and  besought  the  Lord  to  be  merciful  to  his 
people,  he  did  not  himself  realize  to  what 
excesses  this  disaster  had  led.  At  any  rate, 
no  sooner  does  he  discover  the  true  state 
of  affairs  than  a  cloud  very  like  to  that 
which  bespread  the  countenance  of  Jehovah 
darkens  his  own  face. 

Passion — alas  I  all  too  human  passion — 
fills  his  heart.  He  destroys  at  one  blow  the 
holy  words  he  was  bringing,  and  he  com- 
mands the  priests  to  smite  with  frightful 
slaughter  the  drunken  crowds  now  unable 
to  defend  themselves.  Such  a  barbarous 
chastisement  as  the  butchering  of  fathers 
and  brothers,  seems  to  us  frightful;  but, 
terrible  as  it  was,  it  was  not  unusual  iu 
those  days. 

But  for  Moses  to  have  initiated  it  1  Moses 
the  wise,  the  guardian  of  the  people,  the 
self-restraining,  the  meek  I  Alas  1  it  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  frailty  of  the  great. 

The  closing  scene  is  again  superb.    It  re- 
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veals  the  splendid  reassertion  of  true  dig- 
nity, of  true  power,  the  power  of  humility 
and  self-sacrifice.  Moses  has  been  sorely 
tempted  to  forsake  this  vacillating  band  of 
slave-born  people,  to  give  np  the  herculean 
task  of  lifting  them  from  degradation  to 
strength  and  self-respect.  He  almost  feels 
the  effort  to  be  fruitless.  And  as  long  as  he 
thinks  of  himself,  it  does  seem  so. 

But  when  he  thinks  not  of  himself,  but  of 
them,  of  their  distresses  and  long  suffer- 
ing and  terrible  oppression,  is  it  weakness 
for  his  great  heart  to  melt  ?  No :  his  soul 
is  diviner  than  his  judgment.  With  weary 
steps  he  climbs  again  the  rough  pathway  of 
Mt.  Sinai.  He  had  destroyed  those  tablets 
of  the  law.  He  will  make  them  over.  He 
will  appeal  again  to  Jehovah.  For  the  im- 
patience and  fickleness  of  the  people  he  will 
offer  his  own  unwearying  service.  For  their 
disobedience,  his  own  deathless  loyalty. 
And  if  that  is  not  enough — *<0  Grod,"  he 
cries,  **they  have,  indeed,  sinned,  sinned  a 
great  sin;  and  yet  forgive  them,  thou 
mighty  one,  thou  infinite  one;  spare  them. 
But  if  not,  if  not,  why  then  blot  me  from 
thy  book  of  life;  but  let  them  go  on  and 
live,  O  my  Lord  God,  let  them  go  on  and 
live  1 " 

This  is  the  supreme  point 

This  is  divinity  in  human  love. 

It  is  prophetic  of  the  Christ  and  the 
splendor  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  the  proper  conclusion  of  this  great 
chapter, — great,  indeed,  in  its  lessons  of 
hope,  of  struggle,  of  patience,  of  trial,  of 
weakness,  and  of  love. 

We  need  not  be  told  that  Jehovah 
granted  forgiveness,  and  that  he  promised 
still  to  protect  these  wanderers.  We  feel 
sure  that  he  would  do  just  as  it  says,  ''Send 
his  shining  angel  before  to  lead  them  on." 


OUR  CHURCHES. 


FIRST    UNITARIAN    SOCIETY    OF    SAN 

FRANCISCO. 


Our  service  measures  our  capacity  to 
receive  divine  grace  and  joy.  It  is  at  once 
the  fruit  of  our  Mtfi  and  the  attestation  of 
our  faith. — Philip  Moxom. 


But  it  is  true,  as  Emerson  has  written, 
that  difficult  duty  is  never  far  off ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  most  difficult,  yet  most 
inescapable,  is  frequently  a  door  that  opens 
for  us  into  some  treasure-house  of  our  own 
being,  some  better  appreciation  of  our 
social  opportunities,  some  closer  access  to 
the  patient  heart  of  God.— JoAn  CJiadwick. 


On  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  1850,  Rev.  Charles 
Andrew  Farley  conducted  a  public  relig- 
ious service  in  the  building  then  known 
as  SimmoDs's  Atheneum  Hall,  Commercial 
Street  There  were  twenty-five  men  present 
and  no  women,  the  early  comers  to  Cali- 
fornia being  either  unmarried  or  leaving 
#their  families  behind  them. 

After  the  religious  service  was  concluded 
a  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Hart,  Noyes,  Simmons,  Winsor, 
Perry,  and  Lord,  to  make  provision  for  a 
future  meeting.  A  collection  was  taken, 
amounting  to  $87.60.  This  meeting  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
San  Francisco. 

On  the  17th  of  November  following  the 
committee  offered  a  brief  statement  of  four 
articles,  which  was  adopted;  and  a  more 
complete  organization  was  made  by  choosing 
six  trustees, — ^Messrs.  Macondray,  Endicott, 
Noyes,  Parker,  Simmons,  and  Ripley.  The 
society  thus  formed  worshipped  in  Sim- 
mons's  Atheneum  Hall  a  few  Sundays,  when 
they  removed  to  the  building  then  known 
as  the  Museum  Building  on  California 
Street  There  they  worshipped  until  April, 
1851,  when  Mr.  Farley  left  California,  and 
the  destructive  fires  of  May  and  June  sus- 
pended the  affairs  of  the  society  until  the 
following  January,  1852,  when  a  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Noyes, 
Darling,  Harris,  Perry,  and  Ripley,  to  com- 
municate with  persons,  lay  and  cleric,  at 
the  East,  in  regard  to  a  preacher  who 
would  come  to  this  church.  The  result  was 
that  Rev.  Charles  Harrington,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  arrived  here,  under  most  happy  aus- 
pices, in  the  last  days  of  August,  1852.  He 
preached  a  few  Sundays  in  the  then  rooms 
of  the  United  States  District  Court.  Mr. 
Harrington  died  on  the  2d  of  November 
following. 

In  the  mean  time  a  more  permanent  or- 
ganization had  been  formed,  with  Messrs. 
P.  W.  Macondray,  F.  A.  Hussey,  James 
King,  of  Williams,  William  Hooper,  and 
Squire  P.  Dewey,  trustees;  George  F.  Noyes, 
secretary;  and  John  Perry,  Jr.,  treasurer. 
The  foundations  of  the  church  building  on 
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Stockton  Street,  between  Clay  and  Sacra- 
mento Streets,  had  been  laid  and  carried  on 
to  completion  in  the  spring  of  1858.  In 
June  of  that  year,  Rev.  Frederick  T. 
Gray,  of  Boston,  came  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  church;  and  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1853,  the  new  building  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Gray  remained  here  less  than  a  year,  and 
Rev.  Rufus  P.  Cutler,  of  Portland,  Me., 
succeeded  him  in  September,  1854. 

During  Mr.  Cutler's  ministry  the  society 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the^ 
State  in  November,  1855,  and  held  their 
first  meeting  after  the  incorporation  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1856.  The  officers  of  that 
meeting  were:  James  Wilson,  moderator; 
J.  Coolidge  Stone,  clerk;  O.  W.  Easton, 
treasurer;  and  the  first  board  of  trustees 
under  the  act  of  incorporation,  chosen  at 
this  meeting,  was  as  follows :  W.  F.  Bryant, 
M.  R.  Roberts,  W.  S.  Thompson,  A.  A. 
Buckingham,  G.  E.  Elliott,  and  John  F. 
Osgood. 

Rev.  Rufus  P.  Cutler  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Buckingham,  who  remained  with 
the  church  only  for  the  short  period  between 
June,  1859,  and  April,  1860. 

Mr.  Buckingham  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Starr  King,  who  left  the  Hollis 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  went  to  San 
Francisco  in  April,  1860.  He  remained  the 
minister  until  his  early  death  in  March, 
1864. 

Though  his  ministry  was  so  brief,  scarcely 
four  years,  he  left  a  name  which  will  always 
be  associated  with  California  and  with  this 
church.  Going  as  he  did  to  the  Far  West 
in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War,  by 
his  patriotiism,  by  his  voice  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  platform,  he  saved  the  State  to 
the  Union.  He  is  honored,  as  he  should  be, 
wherever  his  name  in  known ;  for  he  never 
feared  the  face  of  man,  he  sought  truth  with 
pure  moral  courage,  spoke  it  with  persua- 
sive eloquence,  and  ever  espoused  the  cause 
of  right  against  wrong  with  heroic  spirit. 

When  the  new  church  was  built,  the  sar- 
cophagus containing  his  remains  was  re- 
moved from  the  old  churchyard  to  the 
Masonic  Cemetery,  on  July  18,  1887.  It 
was  carefully  guarded  there  until  Jan. 
26,  1889,  when  it  was  brought  back  to  the 
new  churchyard,  and  deposited  in  the  place 
which  had  been  reserved  for  it. 


Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Thomas 
Starr  King,  the  stricken  church  sent  for 
Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York  to  come  to  its 
temporary  relief.  He  went,  and  remained 
six  months,  until  a  permanent  minister  was 
secured,  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.D.,  who 
came  from  a  settlement  of  nine  years  in 
Portland,  Me.,  and  who  since  his  installa- 
tion in  San  Francisco  in  September,  1864, 
has  continued  his  ministry  there. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1894  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  as- 
sociate pastor,  but  in  the  summer  of  1896 
Mr.  Eliot  resigned  and  Dr.  Stebbins  has 
since  been  alone. 

With  one  exception,  that  of  the  chaplain 
of  one  of  the  seamen's  bethels  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  has  had  a 
longer  settlement  than  any  other  minister 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  his  ministry  has 
been  as  remarkable  in  its  character  as  in  its 
length  of  years. 

Dr.  Stebbins  is  not  only  the  minister  of 
the  church,  he  is  also  the  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  is  called  upon  as  almost  no  other 
man  for  the  greatest  diversity  of  service, — 
from  burying  some  stray  son  of  Eastern 
parentage  to  getting  a  man  a  position  on  the 
police  force. 

In  education  and  in  all  moral  questions 
his  voice  is  strong  and  influential.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  for  twenty-five 
years  and  has  only  just  retired.  It  was 
largely  through  his  wisdom  and  ability  that 
the  present  beautiful  site  of  the  University 
at  Berkeley,  looking  out  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
was  secured. 

Perhaps,  aside  from  his  daily  and  weekly 
services  in  and  out  of  the  church,  the  most 
important  single  event  of  Dr.  Stebbins's  min- 
istry in  San  Francisco  is  the  building  of  the 
new  church. 

The  church  edifice  to  which  he  came  in 
1864  was  on  Geary  street,  between  Stockton 
and  Dupont  streets.  With  the  growth  of 
the  city  this  location  became  undesirable, 
and  in  1887  the  property  was  sold,  and  an 
eligible  site  a  mile  west  was  purchased. 

The  present  church  building,  of  which 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  December  25, 
1887,  was  dedicated  on  Sunday  morning, 
February  9,  1889. 

The  day  was  rarely  beautiful,  and  the 
congregation  completely  filled  the  building, 
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while  many  went  away  disappointed  that 
eyen  standing  room  could  not  be  found. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  bell  ceased  tolling,  and 
the  organ  gave  its  first  voice  in  the  presence 
of  a  company  of  worshippers.  The  door  to 
the  chapel  opened,  and  the  guests  of  the 
occasion  passed  to  their  places.  A  delega- 
tion from  the  architects,  contractors  and 
builders,  the  men  whose  hands  had  helped 
to  build  the  edifice,  first  entered;  then 
some  of  the  elder  members  of  the  church, 
foUowed  by  the  church  trustees;  a  represen- 
tation of  the  trustees  of  the  Temple  Emanu- 
£1,  whose  courtesy  the  society  had  enjoyed 
for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  lastly,  the  minis- 
ters who  were  to  take  part  in  the  service, 
and  the  venerable  Rabbi  Cohn  escorted  by 
Dr.  Stebbins. 

The  organization  of  this  church  is  very 
simple.  It  does  not  assume  any  corporate 
responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
nor  establish  any  standards  or  tests  as 
conditions  of  union  with  it.  We  avoid 
the  double  arrangement  of  calling  a  part  of 
the  people  the  church  and  another  part  the 
congregation,  professors  and  non-professors. 
For  purposes  of  business  and  the  support  of 
the  church,  all  who  contribute  and  sign 
their  names  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  not  a  creed,  are  the  authorized  man- 
agers of  the  affairs  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  church. 

All  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  pastor  may  be  enjoyed 
by  all.  The  only  condition  is  that  one  shall 
be  interested  in  Christianity  and  in  life  and 
duty  and  destiny,  in  the  light  of  Christian- 
ity, and  feel  that  he  is  benefited  and  blessed 
by  the  teachings,  prayers,  and  worship  of 
the  accustomed  Sunday  service,  and  by  the 
presence  of  the  pastor  in  times  of  private 
joy  or  sorrow,  and  feel  a  sincere  sympathy 
with  all  human  good,  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote it  according  to  his  ability. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  individual 
opinion  among  us,  and  we  esteem  this  a 
great  advantage  to  us  all.  We  feel  that  in 
regard  to  all  the  great  truths  of  God — Man, 
Duty,  Destiny — there  is  room  for  a  great 
variety  of  thought  and  experience,  and 
that  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
open  both  ways.  Uniformity  is  not  desir- 
able, because  it  is  one-sided.  The  church 
has  been  blessed  by  a  good  Providence, 
sod  by  the  lives  of   many  devoted  men 


and  women  who  have  given  of  their  sub- 
stance, and  of  their  hands  and  hearts,  for 
its  material  and  moral  support.  In  a 
community  singularly  exposed  to  fluctua- 
tion, it  has  had  the  steady  strength  of  many 
good  and  pure  hearts,  and  has  stood  always 
for  freedom,  education,  and  religion,  and  for 
all  human  charity.  We  cordially  invite 
those  who  feel  that  they  would  be  benefited, 
interested  and  blessed  in  their  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  and  who  desire  to  cherish  pure 
human  sympathies,  as  the  children  of  God, 
our  Father  in  heaven,  to  unite  with  us  in 
devout  worship,  in  intelligent  and  earnest 
thought  on  the  great  interests  of  human  life 
and  society,  in  works  of  love,  and  in  that 
life  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  soul  that  is, 
under  God  and  Christ,  our  divine  calling  as 
spiritual  beings. 


THE    POSITION    OF    JSSUS   CHRIST  IN 
UNITARIAN  THEOLOGY. 


BT   RBV.   GBORGB   CR08WBLL  GRE88BY,  PH.D. 


All  who  bear  the  Christian  name  are  be- 
ginning, at  least,  to  realize  that  *'to  accept 
Christ"  is  a  matter  of  character  rather  than 
of  belief.  The  increasing  interest,  too, 
which  centres  around  the  personality  of 
Jesus  is  not  speculative,  but  practical;  it 
arises  not  from  any  acceptance  of  any 
dogma,  but  from  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  life.  It  is  interest  in  him,  not  as 
God,  but  as  man. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  no  clear 
thought  is  necessary  and  desirable  concern- 
ing his  position  in  history  and  his  relation 
to  mankind.  Definite  thought  is  the  foun- 
dation, if  not  the  inspiration,  of  permanent 
feeling ;  and,  whether  or  not  we  realize  it,  we 
need  a  practical  theology  as  the  ground  of 
our  religious  life.  It  is  sometimes  asserted 
that  Unitarians  have  no  theology.  If  by  the 
term  we  mean  a  fixed  and  final  standard  of 
belief,  a  system  wrought  into  exact  detail 
and  constructed  with  mechanical  precision, 
the  statement  is  no  doubt  true.  Again,  an 
eminent  prophet  of  our  faith  has  said  that 
Unitarianism  is  a  collection  of  theologies. 
If  by  this  was  meant  that  Unitarianism 
signifies  a  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  which 
is  deeper  and  broader  than  mere  identity  of 
belief,  Dr.  Hedge  was  right.    But  theology 
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is  too  large  to  be  ooin pressed  within  the 
barriers  of  system ;  and  thought  of  Grod,  and 
his  presence  with  man,  and  of  man's  relation 
to  him,  though  we  neither  dogmatize  nor 
reduce  everything  to  definition,  is  still  the- 
ology. And,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
fact  in  the  past,  there  is  certainly  to-day 
substantial  agreement  among  us  on  these 
transcendent  questions  of  life.  We  hold 
the  idea  of  God,  though  we  do  not  seek  to 
picture  him  to  the  senses ;  for  the  greatest 
realities  are  unpicturable, — they  must  be 
thought,  not  represented  in  sensuous  imagi- 
nation. We  have,  too,  our  estimate  of  man, 
our  views  of  the  ways  of  God  with  men,  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  Grod,  of  the  need  and 
way  of  salvation,  and  of  the  personality,  the 
life,  and  the  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
This  concurrence  of  sentiment  among  us, 
moreover,  while  not  always  literal  or  exact, 
is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  no  doubt  per- 
manent. For  it  is  the  unanimity  of  be- 
lief which  follows,  rather  than  precedes, 
thought ;  it  is  the  result  of  thought,  not  of 
the  practical  denial  of  the  right  to  think. 

To  us  Jesus  was  in  nature  human.  We 
believe  in  his  pure  humanity.  Yet,  though 
we  reject  the  creedal  expression,  "Grod,  the 
Son,"  we  gladly  admit  and  cherish  his  pre- 
eminent right  among  all  men  to  the  Script- 
ural appellation,  "the  Son  of  God."  Prac- 
tically sinless  in  that  he  seems  always  to 
have  done  that  which  he  believed  to  be  just 
and  right,  following  ever  where  duty  called, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  rising  not 
only  in  moral  but  in  mental  penetration  far 
above  the  sentiment  of  the  age,  discerning 
alike  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man,  and  exemplifying  in  life 
and  practice  the  truths  which  he  taught, — 
the  central  figure,  too,  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  world's  history, — Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  easily  the  spiritual  leader  of 
our  race.  What,  then,  may  we  ask,  is  his 
place  in  our  theology,  t.^.,  in  our  thought  of 
God  in  relation  to  humanity? 

First,  he  represents  to  us  divinity,  but  not 
deity.  We  see  in  him  one  of  the  highest 
manifestations  of  Grod,  but  not  God  himself. 
I  say  <<one  of  the  highest,"  rather  than  the 
highest,  because  I  believe  the  highest  mani- 
festation of  the  Infinite  is  the  entire  crea- 
tion, is  entire  humanity ;  and  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  part,  even  than  the  greatest 
part.    This  distinction,  however,  between 


divinity  and  deity  is  frequently  overlooked, 
sometimes  denied^  It  is  said  that  divinity 
presupposes  deity.  Truly  it  does  just  this  r 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  infinite  Reality, 
which  is  its  source,  but  it  is  not  itself  the 
infinite  Reality. 

When  we  have  seen  some  inlet  or  bay,  we 
have  not  seen  the  ocean,  nor  are  the  bay 
and  the  ocean  one  and  the  same.  We  have 
seen  something  which  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  ocean,  of  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics. Not  only  from  the  bay,  but  from 
the  rising  tide  of  the  river,  from  the  re- 
ceding waves  as  they  drip  from  the  rocks ; 
even  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  the  marsh,  we 
may  gain  a  slight  conception  of  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  almost  limitless  sea ;  but  we 
have  neither  seen  nor  known  the  ocean  itself. 
Since  the  sea  is  finite  we  can  express  its 
extent  and  volume  in  the  barren  numeration 
of  arithmetic ;  but  it  remains  incomprehen- 
sible to  us.  We  cannot  picture  in  our 
minds  its  immensity,  we  cannot  grasp  in 
our  imagination  its  grandeur  and  power ;  we 
cannot  do  this,  though  many  times  we  may 
have  traversed  some  portion  of  its  trackless 
expanse.  Again,  the  movement  of  the  con- 
stellations in  their  cycles  represents  the 
power  of  gravitation;  so  does  the  motion 
of  the  planets  in  their  orbits;  so  does  the 
apple  as  it  falls  from  the  tree.  Yet  no  one 
of  these  manifestations  is  the  infinite  force 
itself. 

In  the  same  way  we  truly  see  God  in 
Jesus ;  but  we  see  him  also  in  the  smile  of 
the  babe,  in  the  kindling  eye  of  the  patriot, 
in  the  crowning  devotion  of  the  martyr,  in 
every  sacrifice  of  love,  even  in  the  piteous 
appeal  of  the  dumb  brute  for  the  protection 
of  its  offspring,  and  in  the  sunshine  and 
verdure  of  spring  and  in  the  glories  of  the 
autumn.  But  any  and  all  of  these  are  not 
identical  with  the  Infinite  from  whom  they 
come,  with  the  God  of  whom  they  are  the 
manifestation,  with  the  Infinite  Power  who 
is  their  source  and  strength. 

We  not  only  say,  but  we  believe,  that 
man  is  created  after  Grod's  image,  that  God 
is  in  all  men,  incarnate  in  humanity.  And 
the  nobler  and  grander  the  character  of  a 
man,  the  more  divine  is  he,  the  more  he  has 
realized  the  God-likeness.  And  this  di- 
vinity,—  inherent  in  every  soul  however 
dimmed  by  circumstance  and  sin,  especially 
apparent  here  and  there  in  many  of  the 
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striking  figures  of  history,  existent,  like- 
wise, though  unobserved  of  mankind,  in 
many  of  the  *^short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor,"  —  this  divinity  we  see  most  strik- 
ingly illustrated  and  exemplified  in  the  life 
and  teachings  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  we  believe  in  his  divinity  but  not  in 
his  deity  is  thus  a  natural  and  reasonable 
and  therefore  a  profound  statement  of  fact. 
When  we  use  thus  the  common  and  some- 
what vag^e  expressions,  elder  brother, 
friend,  master,  lord,  we  mean  that  Jesus, 
of  the  same  nature  as  ourselves,  through  the 
same  inspiration  which  may  be  open  to  all, 
rose  to  such  heights  of  character  and  life, 
so  developed  the  divine  nature  in  which  he 
partook  and  in  which  we  all  in  some  de- 
gree partake,  that  he  has  become  a  type  of 
spiritual  life  and  power,  an  inspiration, 
a  teacher,  a  friend,  who  seems  ever  near 
unto  us. 

The  second  fact  concerning  the  place  of 
Jesus  in  our  theology  must  be  expressed 
partly  in  negation, — a  method  unfortunate, 
yet,  from  the  doctrinal  position  of  a  large 
portion  of  Christendom,  imperative.  We 
see  in  him  and  his  life  no  mediator  or 
mediatorial  work  in  the  sense  that  he  ever 
stands  between  us  and  God.  We  joyfully 
recognize  that  many  come  to  God  through 
his  teachings.  They  have  learned  of  Grod 
through  him,  he  has  been  the  teacher  who 
has  led  them  to  God ;  but  the  communion 
of  creature  and  Creator  is  free,  direct,  imme- 
diate. There  is,  for  there  need  be,  no  recon- 
ciliation of  God  to  man,  of  the  infinite 
Father  to  his  ohilditon. 

It  is  clear,  also,  that  some  in  the  so-called 
pagan  world,  some  too,  perhaps,  within  the 
limits  of  nominal  Christianii^,  have  come 
unto  God  through  other  ways  than  knowl- 
edge of  the  historic  Jesus. 

"Reyelation  is  not  sealed 

Answering  nnto  man's  endeavor, 
Trath  and  right  are  still  revealed." 

Some  tell  us  that  this  occasional  enlight- 
enment is  through  the  Christspirit ;  but  this 
is  only  a  strained  way  of  saying  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  manifest  not  only  in  the 
life  of  Jesns  but  in  many  other  ways  and 
through  many  other  avenues.  Everything 
speaks  to  us  of  God;  and  the  voice  of  nature 
and  the  whisper  of  the  soul  appeal  more 
powerfully  to  some  than  all  the  revelations 


of  history  and  of  man.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
limit  the  ways  of  God,  or  to  circumscribe 
the  boundaries  of  divine  revelation. 
Stephen  died  with  faith  undimmed  in 
Jesus  as  the  prophet  of  the  living  God; 
Socrates  drank  the  fatal  hemlock,  calm  and 
serene,  confident  in  the  imperishability  of 
the  soul  and  trusting  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  unknown  God.  We  see  Jesus  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  to  God  in  which  all 
men  stand ;  he  fulfilled  this  relation  and  be- 
came one  with  the  Father.  Others,  we 
must  think,  in  humbler  spheres,  have  also 
largely  fulfilled  the  relation  and  have  grown 
into  union  with  God.  But  most  of  us,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  mankind,  through 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts  or  the  irresis- 
tible pressure  of  condition,  have  only  in  part 
realized  this  relation,  and  have  yet  much  to 
achieve  before  we  can  think  of  ourselves 
as  in  any  practical  degree  one  in  righteous- 
ness with  the  purest  and  holiest  of  mankind 
and  with  the  Infinite  Father  of  all.  Yet  it 
is  the  Christian  ideal  that  we,  the  disciples, 
should  be  one  with  Grod,  even  as  he  and  the 
Father  are  one. 

It  follows,  then,  naturally  from  this  con- 
ception of  the  personality  and  works  of 
Jesus  that  he  is  properly  an  object  of  rev- 
erence, but  never  of  worship.  I  am  con- 
strained to  deny  absolutely  for  myself,  and 
I  believe  also  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
adherents  of  liberal  Christianity,  the  pro- 
priety of  ascriptions  of  praise  and  worship 
to  other  than  to  God  himself.  We  may 
perhaps  juggle  with  words,  and  give  to  them 
meanings  which  they  do  not  hold  in  popu- 
lar thought  or  in  accurate  thinking.  We 
may  define  worship  as  "supreme  reverence," 
and  thus  assert  a  ground  or  at  least  dis- 
cover an  excuse  for  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  even  this  does  not  sanction 
that  which  naturally  follows, — ^prayer  to  him 
as  an  omnipotent  being,  or  as  able  through 
intercession  to  influence  the  Almighty  in 
behalf  of  the  suppliant.  Here,  indeed,  we 
find  ourselves  involved  in  that  scheme  of 
divine  economy  in  which  neither  head  nor 
heart  finds  satisfaction,  and  which  the  world 
is  fast  rejecting. 

Worship  is  more  than  reverence,  even 
'Supreme  reverence."  It  contains  another 
and  different  element.  We  need  not  enter 
into  discussion  of  definition  or  into  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  the  feeling  or  the  actt 
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The  difference  in  the  content  of  the  two 
words  is  more  apparent,  perhaps,  when  left 
undefined.  They  represent  ultimate  emo- 
tions of  the  soul,  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  adequately  define 
them  except  in  their  own  terms ;  but  they 
are  clear  in  human  experience,  and  the  dif- 
erence  is  equally  clear.  In  its  lowest  form 
worship  involves  fear ;  in  its  highest  form, 
reverence;  but  there  is  always  something 
more.  We  may  reverence  the  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  intellect  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  the  self-sacrificing  labor  of  many  a 
missionary  or  philanthropist;  we  may  rev- 
erence Jesus  in  higher  degree  as  combining 
all  these  divine  qualities  of  manhood  in 
marvellous  intensity  and  power, — but  this 
is  not  worship.  Whenever  men  anywhere 
adore  the  name  of  Jesus,  they  must  adore 
him  not  as  man,  but  as  God.  Nor  can  I 
think  it  a  fortunate  circumstance,  except 
perhaps  as  a  step  in  religious  development, 
that  so  many  of  our  fellow-Christians  think 
of  Jesus  as  actual  deity,  and  practically 
worship  him  alone.  To  us  such  worship  is 
rescued  from  sacrilege  only  by  the  motive 
which  prompts  and  the  misconception  which 
sanctions  it.  "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

Yet,  though  we  cannot  worship,  we  will 
gladly  reverence.  We  will  reverence  the 
name  of  Jesus  because  we  see  the  divine  in 
him ;  we  will  reverence,  too,  every  noble 
soul,  every  heroic  life,  every  unselfish  spirit 
because  we  see  the  divine  in  them. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion which  Jesus  occupies  in  our  religious 
thought,  and  of  the  greatness  and  perma- 
nence of  his  influence,  what  shall  we  say  of 
his  relation  to  the  world-order  ?  Is  it  natu- 
ral, or  is  it  miraculous  ?  We  have  reached 
to-day  that  stage  of  wisdom  in  which  we  no 
longer  assume  miracle  to  explain  mystery. 
The  life  of  Jesus  is  mysterious  but  it  is  only 
a  repetition  in  peculiar  form  of  that  univer- 
sal mystery  which  veils  the  fact  and  work- 
ing of  spirit-life  everywhere.  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  hear  the 
sound  thereof,  but  we  cannot  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth;  so  are  all 
things  which  are  bom  of  the  spirit." 

As  we  trace  the  growth  of  religion, 
moreover,  in  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  grad- 
ual change  from  the  formal  to  the  essential, 
from  the  material   to  the  spiritual,  from 


sacrifice  to  mercy,  clearly  apparent  in  the 
progressive  emphasis  of  prophetic  voices,  we 
may  discern  in  Jesus  the  natural  culmina- 
tion of  the  inworking  spirit,  the  flower  and 
consummation  of  that  profoundly  religious 
race.  He  came  to  the  world,  indeed,  at 
last,  as  the  dawn  breaks  in  some  regions  of 
earth,  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  of  night, 
with  no  twilight  of  the  morning ;  but  we  see 
only  the  result,  we  read  only  the  surface, 
and  can  we  doubt  that,  if  we  could  probe 
the  depths  of  spiritual  law  and  process,  we 
should  see  in  him  alike  the  child  of  nature 
and  the  child  of  God,  alike  the  triumph  of 
law  and  the  triumph  of  love  ? 

With  him,  too,  in  a  certain  sense  a 
new  order  began,  a  new  dispensation,  if 
we  would  retain  the  phrase  of  the  past. 
But  it  was  no  re-creation,  no  abrupt  in- 
tervention of  God  in  the  flow  of  history; 
simply  a  change  of  the  current  in  the 
direction  of  a  new  ideal, — an  ideal  toward 
which,  nevertheless,  the  currents  of  life  had 
moved  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  method  so  much  as 
the  result  which  vitally  concerns  us.  It  is 
not  theories  about  nature  but  nature  her- 
self which  is  an  ever  present  manifestation 
of  infinite  power ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  way 
of  creation  of  the  human  soul  as  its  actual 
existence,  its  transcendent  powers  and  pos- 
sibilities, which  arouse  within  us  the  sense 
of  awe  and  responsibility;  it  is  not  the 
method,  however  grand,  through  which 
Jesus  came,  so  much  as  the  result,  which  in- 
spires us, — ^that  godlike  man,  that  sublime 
personality,  that  self-sacrificing  spirit,  that 
ideal  of  character. 

''He  cometh  not  a  King  to  reign, 

The  world's  long  hope  is  dim, 
The  weary  centaries  watch  in  vain 

The  clonds  of  heaven  for  him ; 
Bnt  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  he, 
Ai^d  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee.'* 


By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live ; 

And,  if  men  thwart  thee,  take  no  heed, 
And,  if  men  hate  thee,  have  no  care. 

Sing  thou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed ; 
Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  pray  thy  prayer, 
And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give. 

— JbAn  G,  WhiUier. 
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QUESTIONS   ON   THE   WAY   OF   LIFE. 


This  series  of  "Qaestions"  is  desis^ned  to  meet  the  earnest  inquiries  of  our  young 
people,  as  they  face  the  real  demands  of  the  reli^ous  life. 

The  Second  Question,  <*Can  I  follow  Jesus  ?"  is  prepared  by  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Mott. 

Some  of  the  other  questions  in  the  series,  by  different  writers,  will  be :  — 

"What  is  required  of  me?" 

"Shall  I  go  to  church  ?' 

"How  shall  I  pray?" 

Each  ''Question"  will  be  republished  in  very  small  leaflet  form,  especially  intended  for 
the  church  porch,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Unitarian,  2  cents  each,  10  cents  per  dozen, 
50  cents  per  one  hundred. 

The  first  "Question,"  "Can  I  make  God  real?"  by  Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins,  is  now 
ready,  and  orders  can  be  filled  promptly. 


THE  SECOND   QUESTION. 


CAN  I  FOLLOW  JESUS? 


Doubtless   he  knew. 


I.  Jesus  said  so. 
His  words  are : — 

"If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily  and  follow  me." 

II.  It  is  not  Christ's  cross  that  I  am  to 
cany,  but  my  own.  Not  the  cross  of  cruci- 
fixion to  death,  but  the  cross  of  devotion  to 
Ufe. 

If  I  were  asked  to  bear  the  cross  he 
bore  I  should  not  have  the  courage  to 
attempt  it ;  but  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  lift  my  own  cross. 

in.  Jesus  said  not  only,  *'The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,"  but  also  "I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business";  t.e.,  I  must 
not  only  trust  in  God,  and  feel  his  presence, 
but  I  must  work  for  him,  take  an  active  part 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  life.  This  is  bear- 
ing my  own  cross. 

lY.  Is  this  all  I  have  to  do  to  follow 
Jesus  ?  No,  it  is  only  the  beginning :  after 
resolving  to  take  up  my  owu  cross  daily, 
then  I  have  to  make  sure  that  I  carry  it 
along  the  right  path.  There  is  only  one 
way  Jesus  went ;  to  follow  him  I  must  go 
that  way. 

He  shows  me  just  where  to  set  my 
feet  when  he  says,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  these  my 
brethren,  even  the  least,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."    It  is  the  path  of  service. 

V.  To  follow  Jesus  must  I  then  be  a 
burden    bearer?   weighed    down    by    my 


daily  load,  always  suffering  and  sad  ?  Not 
at  all,  Jesus  declared  "My  yoke  is  easy  and 
my  burden  light."  This  seems  like  a  con- 
tradiction. I  have  always  thought  that 
which  a  man  carried  weighed  him  down; 
yet  Jesus,  though  he  was  a  great  burden 
bearer,  was  never  oppressed  or  disheartened. 
Indeed,  though  he  carried  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  humanity,  the  burden  exalted 
him. 

There  seems  a  wonderful  possibility 

of  joy  in  this  thought,  a  burden  that 

uplifts,  a  cross  that  exalts. 

Yl.  The  fact  is,  the  path  of  service,  with 
the  daily  cross  on  one's  back,  while  it  is  a 
steep  ascent,  yet  leads  into  such  higher  at- 
mosphere and  such  spiritual  companionship 
that  the  heart  and  soul  are  refreshed. 
More  light,  more  faith,  more  hope,  flow  in 
from  the  divine  life  above  as  one  ascends. 

To  "Reckon  not  the  gain,  But  count 
the  hardest  duty  light  that  lifts  an- 
other's pain"  is  in  fact  not  only  to 
count  it  so  but  to  find  it  has  become  so. 
The  burden  itself,  when  borne  as  the 
daily  cross  of  service  to  the  world,  be- 
comes possessed  of  a  divine  buoyancy. 

VII.  To  follow  Jesus  is  not  then  so 
hard :  it  is  an  open  way  to  all  who  are  will- 
ing to  walk  in  it.  It  promises  the  highest 
and  purest  joy,  for  it  leads  onward  and 
upward  forever. 

"And  he  said  unto  all,  If  any  man 
would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me.'* 
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WICLIF  THE  PATRIOT. 


[Died  December  81, 1384.«] 

They  were  trying  times  in  which  Wiclif 
lived,  and  to  him  whose  mind  was  enlight- 
ened and  whose  heart  was  filled  with  the 
lave  of  religious  liberty,  deeply  and  painfully 
trying.  He  knew  the  slavish  terror  under 
which  a  pope  could  lay  an  entire  people. 
When  Gregory  V.  excommunicated  Robert 
of  France,  churches  were  closed,  bells  were 
silent,  religious  services  ceased,  no  prayers 
were  offered,  no  chants  sung,  marriages  were 
hastily  performed  at  the  church  porch,  the 
dying  were  almost  forbidden  the  last  rites, 
pictures  were  hung  in  mourning,  and  statues 
of  saints  were  draped  in  black  and  put  to 
lie  on  beds  of  cinder.  Wiclif  observed  the 
growth  of  corruption  among  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  priests,  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
their  profession,  while  the  deluded  people 
delighted  to  hear  their  foolish  and  often 
worse  tales,  and  turned  away  from  the 
nnoral  and  spiritual  realities  of  life.  He 
had  to  lament  that  the  Bible  was  a  sealed 
book  to  the  common  people.  He  saw  vacant 
offices  in  the  Church,  rich  livings  and  bish- 
oprics, filled  by  foreigners  who  never  came 
near  to  perform  any  duty.  He  protested 
against  transubstantiation :  *^How  canst 
thou,  O  priest,  who  art  but  a  man,  make 
thy  Maker?  Whatl  The  thing  that  grow- 
eth  in  the  fields, — that  ear  which  thou 
pluckest  to-day, — shall  be  God  to-morrow! 
As  you  cannot  make  the  works  which  he 
made,  how  shall  ye  make  Him  who  made 
the  works?"  He  had  to  contend  against 
the  ridiculous  superstition:  ''Every  year 
Saint  Francis  descends  from  heaven  to 
Purgatory  and  delivers  the  souls  of  all 
those  who  are  buried  in  the  dress  of 
his  order."  The  friars  used  to  kidnap  chil- 
dren from  their  parents  to  shut  them  up  in 
monasteries,  and  all  the  abuses  of  auricular 
confession  were  rife. 

It  was  a  good  work  that  Wiclif  did.  He 
protested,  he  preached,  he  prayed.  He  ex- 
posed himself  to  all  kinds  of  vituperation 

•The  date  of  Wiclif *8  death  has  been  variously 
stated.  Some  authorities  say  it  ought  to  be  1887. 
But  an  official  inquiry  has  shown  that  his  death 
took  place  three  years  earlier  than  Oudin  supi>osed. 
The  Episcopal  register  of  Lincoln  contains  an  entry 
made  in  1386,  and  it  is  thereby  proved  that  the  death 
of  the  great  English  Reformer  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1384. 


and  hatred.  He  lectured  at  Oxford.  He 
labored  in  London.  He  sent  out  his  ''poor 
preachers"  who  should  tell,  with  pure  lips 
and  lives,  of  Christ  and  his  gospel.  He 
translated  with  little  aid  the  Bible  into  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  people.  He  smote 
the  bonds  of  spiritual  tyranny.  He  de- 
fied the  opposition  of  foes.  He  laid  the 
basis  of  our  present  prosperity,  freedom, 
and  civilization.  Brave  old  man  I  ''The 
Gospel,"  he  said,  "is  the  only  source  of  re- 
ligion. The  Roman  pontiff  is  a  mere  cut- 
purse,  and,  far  from  having  the  right  to 
reprimand  the  whole  world,  he  may  be  law- 
fully reproved  by  his  inferiors  and  even  by 
laymen."  "I  resolve,"  was  one  of  his  pro- 
tests, "with  my  whole  heart  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  and, 
while  my  life  shall  last,  to  profess  and  de- 
fend the  law  of  Christ  so  far  as  I  have 
power."  What  a  spirit  was  his  when,  as 
his  enemies  surrounded  what  they  thought 
his  dying  bed,  he  rose  and  threw  them  into 
consternation  by  affirming,  "I  shall  not  die, 
but  live,  and  declare  the  evil  deeds  of 
the  friars."  And  again,  as  he  expected  a 
dungeon  or  a  burning  pile :  "What,  live  and 
be  silent  1  Never  1  Let  the  blow  fall;  I 
await  its  coming."  As  we  read,  our  spirits 
are  freshened  as  by  a  rising  breeze.  Many 
of  us  have  not  perhaps  sufficiently  thought 
how  much  we  owe  to  one  who,  with  the  men- 
ace of  martyrdom  before  him,  was  yet  un- 
flinching to  the  truth,  strong  in  conviction, 
and  unwavering  to  faithfulness. 

It  was  as  a  patriot  no  less  than  as  a  re- 
ligious reformer  that  Wiclif  was  led  to 
take  a  determined  part  in  opposition  to  the 
papacy  and  its  claims,  satisfied  as  he  was 
that  they  were  adverse  to  the  true  interests 
of  his  country.  Though  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IH.  are  gloomy  and 
full  of  factious  rancor,  there  is  something 
very  modem  and  very  national  in  the 
divisions  of  parties.  Strange  aUies  were 
brought  together  and  separated  again ;  and 
Wiclif  was  too  good  a  politician,  and 
knew  the  world  he  lived  in  far  too  well,  to 
refuse  the  aid  of  strange  allies.  Here,  as 
always  in  his  career,  we  have  to  recognize 
in  Wiclif  the  reformer,  full  of  the  most 
fiery  hatred  against  oppression  and  hypoc- 
risy, and  at  the  same  time  the  man  of  the 
world,  who  will  reject  no  useful  instruments, 
and  will  give  his  opponents  no  advantage. 
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More  ihan  five  hundred  years  ago  the  son 
of  the  peasant  of  Richmond — that  beauti- 
ful Richmond  in  the  Moors  which  Turner 
drew — had  become  a  person  of  political  im- 
portance. At  the  uniyersity  he  had  con- 
tracted one  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  his 
nature, — one  of  the  ideas  which  influenced 
him  most  profoundly, — his  hatred  of  the 
monks.  After  a  short  stay  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, he  had  gone  to  Merton,  where  *<who- 
ever  became  a  monk  was  expelled  from  his 
fellQwship."  There  was  then  some  reason 
for  the  jealousy  which  survives  at  Merton 
in  the  shape  of  the  right  to  elect  by 
wardens.  Everything  that  the  French  in 
the  early  seventies  urged  against  the  teach- 
ing Jesuits  was  then  believed  of  the  monks 
in  Oxford.  'Tarents  were  afraid  to  risk 
their  sons,  who,  without  their  consent,  were 
enlisted  imto  the  mendicant  orders.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  said  to  have  shrunk 
from  thirty  thousand  to  six  thousand."  So 
writes  Milman,  while  Lingard  declares  that 
Hhe  zeal,  piety,  and  learning  of  the  friars 
had  deservedly  earned  the  esteem  of  the 
public."  In  this  way  history  is  written,  but 
both  for  private  and  public  reasons  Widif 
learned  at  Oxford  to  suspect,  disdain,  and 
detest  the  friars.  He  '  also  imbibed  the 
nominalism  of  Ockham,  and  with  nominal- 
ism and  its  clear  common  sense  he  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state. 
As  the  most  subtle  of  logicians,  and  the 
most  eloquent  of  speakers,  in  an  age  when 
learned  men  had  their  influence  in  affairs, 
Wiclif  was  a  force  to  be  secured.  The 
Oro?m  did  secure  him  to  plead  against  the 
doctors  who  urged  an  old  claim  of  l^ope 
Urban  for  one  thousand  marks.  Urban  was 
constantly  dunning  the  government,  and 
Wiclif,  from  his  peculiar  views,  was  natu- 
rally chosen  to  oppose  him. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when,  though  both 
the  Commons  and  barons  suspected  the 
Church  and  envied  her  wealth,  yet  the  ba- 
ronial party  was  of  the  two  the  more  eager 
to  rob  her,  that  Wiclif  formed  his  alliance 
with  John  of  Gaunt.  On  the  one  side  were 
the  Commons  of  the  Good  Parliament,  with 
Courtenay  and  with  Wykefaam,  the  blame- 
less and  munificent  minister  and  patron  of 
learning.  On  the  other  side  were  John  of 
Gaunt,  once  the  leader  of  the  feudal  party, 
and  now  perhaps  scheming  to  secure  the 
succession,  and  Wiclif.    He  whose  political 


ideas  outdid  in  liberality  any  that  the  most 
liberal  Parliament  of  that  or  of  our  age 
would  admit,  was  hand  and  glove  with  Lan- 
caster, because  Lancaster,  for  his  own  selfish 
purposes,  opposed  the  presence  of  Church- 
men in  the  council  of  the  king.  It  was  be- 
tween the  dissolution  of  Edward's  last  Par- 
liament and  his  death  that  Lancaster  pro- 
tected Wiclif  on  the  well-known  occasion 
when  Wiclif  was  cited  before  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  formally  or  informally  con- 
demned in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  excitement.  Then  came  Richard's  ac- 
cession, and  the  Crown  once  more  found 
Wiclif  useful.  The  pope's  agents  in  Eng- 
land were  known  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
large  treasure,  which,  in  the  usual  way,  they 
had  extracted  from  the  people.  Was  it  law- 
ful for  the  government  to  seize  the  money  ? 
The  question  was  asked  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Wiclif  was  put  forward  to  answer 
it.  He  declared  that  the  nation  had  the 
first  claim  to  all  money  raised  within  the 
realm.  The  patriotic  decision  was  one  which 
the  strongest  supporters  of  orthodoxy  in 
England  might  have  agreed  with,  had  they 
possessed  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
The  most  bigoted  of  the  convent  historians 
were  Englishmen  first,  and  did  not  spare 
to  denounce  the  covetonsness  of  the  popes 
and  the  Italian  clergy  who  plundered  Eng- 
land. Possibly  they  even  exaggerated  the 
amount  of  booty  which  went  to  Rome. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  notice  is  the  very 
strong  and  secure  positions  which  Wiclif 
held  before  he  passed  from  attacking  the 
social  abuses,  the  luxury,  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  clergy,  to  controverting  the  central  doo- 
trines  of  the  Church  as  generally  held.  He 
had  the  university  to  back  him,  no  mean 
alliance  in  those  days ;  he  had  the  good  will 
of  the  government,  which  knew  where  to 
find  a  sturdy  and  subtle  defender  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  state;  he  had  probably 
some  share  of  the  personal  regard  of  Lan- 
caster ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
king's  mother.  Therefore,  when  the  pope 
despatched  bulls,  commanding  inquiry  into 
Wiclif's  doctrines,  to  Simon  of  Sudbury, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  to  the  king,  he  arraigned  the 
reformer  before  two  friendly  judges.  As 
to  poor  Simon  of  Sudbury,  his  hat  was  soon 
afterward  nailed  on  to  his  skull,  and  his 
head  was  carried  through  the  streets  on  the 
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point  of  a  lance  by  the  insurgents  of  1381. 
He  and  the  other  bishops  may  have  had  a 
warning  of  this  fate  when  they  called  Wiclif 
before  them  at  Lambeth.  <*He  had  no 
longer  Lancaster  and  the  earl  marshal  at 
his  side/'  says  Milman,  bat  a  more  formi- 
dable array  of  partisans,  the  populace,  whose 
menacing  looks  and  gestures  affrighted  the 
prelates. 

His  latest  friends,  his  true  friends,  the 
people,  soon  severed  Wiclif  from  most  of 
his  other  connections.  Under  all  the  parade, 
the  gorgeous  chivalry,  the  ecclesiastical 
splendor  of  that  time,  the  first  forces  of  the 
revolution  were  heaving.  One  has  only  to 
turn  to  Piers  Plowman  and  to  the  political 
songs  of  the  time  to  catch  the  accents  of  the 
popular  voice.  The  demand  for  equality 
was  being  raised.    The  ditty 

*'When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  V 

expressed  the  confirmed  disbelief  in  natural 
distinctions  of  rank.    On  this  belief  hung 
all  the  ancient  world,  and  all  the  middle 
age.    Wiclif  himself,  a  man  of  the  people  by 
birth,  did  not  forget  his  origin  when  he 
came  to  be  well  beneficed  and  the  counsel- 
lor of  kings.    Li  dress  and  daily  habit  of 
life  he  was  what  the  founders  of  the  friars 
had  been,  and  what  the  friars  had  ceased  to 
be.    It  is  Ixard,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
out  what  was  his  exact  connection  with  the 
famous  simple  priests,  and  whether  he  chose 
to  run  the  great  risk  of  preaching  to  op- 
pressed and  passionate  men  the  doctrine  of 
equality.    Perhaps  his  labors  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible, — that  translation  which, 
as  a  hostile  contemporary  says,  ''made  the 
gospel  a  common  thing,  and  more  open  to 
laymen  and  women  who  could  read  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  to  clerks  of  moderate  learn- 
ing**— perhaps  that  labor  may  have  blinded 
him  to  the  coming  insurrection. 

Gome  at  all  events  the  Peasant  Rising  did, 
an  outburst  directed  less  against  the  clergy 
than,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  against 
all  documents  and  keepers  of  documents 
that  perpetuated  popular  disabilities.  The 
archbishop  was  beheaded  in  his  secular 
character  of  chancellor.  At  St.  Alban's  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  aimed  at;  but 
then  the  Church  was  only  a  large  land- 
owner, like  another.  In  a  revolution  partly 
political,  partly  social,  Wiclif's  ideas,  even 
in  the  perverted  form  in  which  his  oppo- 


nents represented  them,  may  have  had  but 
little  influence.     The  main  fact  is  that  all 
free  thought,  in  every  sphere,  became  dis- 
credited from  the  moment  of  the  Peasant 
Rifling,    The    Commons    were    frightened 
into  a  cruel  reaction,  more  cruel  than  the 
young  king  was  willing  to  sanction.    The 
foes  of  Wiclif  insisted  that  the  agitators 
were  inspired  by  him.    A  reign  of  terror 
began.     The   first   statute  of   heresy   was 
passed.    The  free  opinion  of  Oxford  was 
crushed   by  Courtenay.     Wiclif's   disciples 
deserted  him.    He  was  summoned  before 
convocation,    and    absolutely    baffled    his 
judges  by  his  logical  subtlety.    Too  stupid 
to  understand,  they  were  too  united  not  to 
condenm  him.    He  appealed  to  the  king. 
The  remaining  fragment  of  his  life  was  safe, 
for  England  had  not  yet  been  frightened 
into  the  priestly  dungeon,  where  bigoted 
Lancastrian  princes  and  bishops  of   high 
degree  tortured  and  burned  their  captives 
at  their  will.    He  lived  to  see  the  reaction, 
but  not  to  suffer  from  its  worst  excesses. 
With  the  immortal  Chaucer  he  illustrates  a 
brief  period  of  free  national  life,  a  short 
epoch  worthy  to  have  produced  the  father 
of  English  prose  and  the  father  of  English 
song.     One  may  read  through  the  history 
of  England,  and  not  find  in  her  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  a  character  so  completely  fash- 
ioned and  original,  an  intellectual  force  so 
versatile  and   strong,  as  the  intellect  and 
character  of  the  old  master  of  Balliol  and 
Rector  of  Lutterworth. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
Uackhey,  Lokdon,  Ekq. 


CONSTANCY. 


As  forest  pine  its  minaret  thrasta 
Aloft  into  the  cloudless  sky ; 

And  as  in  mother-earth  its  roots 
In  gnarled  tangles  deeply  lie ; 

So  constancy,  sweet  quality, 
Is  rooted  in  our  inmost  souls, 

And  through  our  acts  of  sacrifice 
Its  changeless  higher  life  nnrolls. 

It  hears  the  storm,  it  bears  the  heat, 

It  bears  the  chilling  frosts  of  life ; 
The  bnrdens  of  the  wintry  snows 

Upon  its  hoary  head  are  rife. 
Adversity,  with  palsying  hand, 

Cannot  deter  its  daily  growth ; 
Nor  will  it  sanction  in  its  train 

The  qualities  of  greed  or  sloth. 
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O  Constancy!  since  earth  emerged 

From  chaos  and  confosion  dire, 
Thy  BteadfiuK  light  upon  our  patU 

Has  shone,  for  as,  a  pillar  of  fire. 
The  planets  in  the  stellar  yaolts 

Of  heaven's  glowing  firmament, 
Have  shown,  hy  ceaseless  journeying 

Around  the  sun,  thy  great  intent. 

What  shall  we  call  thee,  constant  law, 

That  erer  since  the  earth  was  trod 
Hast  guided  man  to  higher  things, 

Unless,  in  truth,  we  call  thee  God  ? 
Thy  laws  immutahle  are  e'er  the  same. 

Though  days  and  centuries  decay ; 
And  lead  us  to  the  mounts  from  which 

We  gaze  upon  eternal  day. 

A.  E.  LOGKB. 


IfiHEVERSNT  BSLI£F  AND   REVERENT 

UIVBELIEF. 


BT   REY.  LB8LIE   W.  SPRAOUB. 


Reverence. 

Reverence  is  that  which  was  felt  by  the 
first  man  who  '^stood  Grod'<M>Dquered,  with 
his  face  to  heaven  up-turning."  It  is  that 
which  all  men  feel  when  their  mental  vision 
is  directed  toward  the  holy  of  holies.  Rev- 
erence presupposes  a  sense  of  vastness.  It 
is  inspired  by  that  which  is  lofty,  whether 
in  architecture  or  in  nature  or  in  the  awe- 
inspiring  presence  of  soul.  It  is  felt  in  the 
experience  of  music  that  '*hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast"  It  steals  upon 
the  receptive  sonl  in  every  high  impulse 
whether  from  nature  or  from  man.    Rever- 

* 

ence  does  not  consist  in  forms  and  rites ;  but 
in  regard  for  the  sacred.  They  are  reyer- 
ent  whose  souls  bow  before  the  majesty  of 
infinities. 

Irreverent  Beliefs 

are  those  that  are  held  without  this  reverenoe, 
those  that  imdo  such  a  spirit  of  reverence. 
The  greatest  gift  of  God  to  man  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  communing  with  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  They  who  have  experienced  relig- 
ion, not  by  some  incubating  process  of  re- 
rival,  but  by  the  life  process  which  sees  the 
divine  in  the  common  and  hears  God  speak 
in  all  human  words  of  truth  and  love,  and 
sees  God's  faoe  in  all  that  is  beantif nl ;  they 
who  have  been  made  aware  of  his  healing 
presence  in  the  night  time  when  alone,  and 


in  the  street  when  not  alone, — they  will 
know  what  reverence  is,  and  realize  that  it 
is  the  last  and  g^reatest  of  God's  blessings 
to  his  children.  Beliefs  that  usurp  the 
place  of  such  experience,  that  make  such 
experience  impossible,  cannot  but  be  irrev- 
erent. Beliefs  that  shut  one's  eyes  so  they 
may  not  behold  the  wonders  in  God's  law ; 
beliefs  that  shut  one's  heart  so  that  it  may 
not  feel  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  guest, 
are  irreverent.  Too  many  beliefs  are  closed 
doors  rather  than  transparent  windows. 
Definitions  of  Deity  frequently  usurp  the 
spirit's  place,  and  men  cling  to  opinions  and 
beliefs  with  such  tenacity  that  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  taking  hold  upon  God. 

There  is  an  irreverent  way  of  holding  be- 
liefs which  consists  in  holding  them  as 
ends,  not  means.  We  believe  that  we  may 
have  the  fruits  of  belief,  a  well-poised  soul 
living  and  growing.  Beliefs  should  be  only 
the  home  of  the  mind,  from  which  it  may 
go  forth  knowing  that  to  this  it  may  return 
to  rest  and  gain  strength  to  go  forth  again. 
Beliefs  are  held  irreverently  when  they  are 
not  held  subsidiary  to  reverence. 

One  may  irreverently  hold  reverent  or 
irreverent  beliefs.  The  power  of  some 
creeds  to  stimulate  spiritual  growth  has  not 
yet  been  tested,  because  falsely  held;  the 
pernicious  effect  of  some  irrever.ent  beliefs 
has  been  palliated  by  the  reverent  manner 
in  which  trusting  souls  have  accepted  them. 

Tet  some  beliefs  expand,  while  some  con- 
tract, the  spiritual  nature;  some  quicken 
while  others  chill  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
It  is  an  irreverent  belief  in  God  that  pict- 
ures him  after  the  mental  image  now  out- 
grown by  the  thought  and  worship  of  the 
age.  It  is  but  blasphemy  to  our  ears  to 
hear  that  which  once  was  reverently  said 
of  €rod.  (jod,  conceived  in  form  like  the 
human,  with  attributes  like  unto  human 
endowments,  a  God  who  could  create  the 
world  just  to  raise  up  a  race  of  vassals  who 
should  repeople  heaven,  who  could  condi- 
tion human  welfare  upon  blind  obedience, 
and  punish  eternally  those  who  failed  to 
do  his  will  because  following  the  instincts 
which  he  gave  them, —  such  a  Grod  does  not 
stimulate  man's  reverence,  and  such  belief 
held  before  men  must  rapidly  make  them 
irreverent.  Insistence  upon  such  belief  is 
partly  the  cause  of  the  irreverence  there 
is  in  the  world  to-day.    Fortunately,  such 
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beliefs  exist  only  in  two  places, — in  the 
creeds  of  older  churches  and  in  the  minds 
of  scoffers.  In  both  places  they  work  much 
harm  to  religion.  Let  them  be  taken  from 
the  creeds,  since  they  have  vanished  from 
living  thought.  Those  who  profess  these 
creeds  must  feel  under  some  constraint  to 
accept  their  teachings.  And  not  only  is  a 
falsity  wrought  between  the  profession  and 
•conviction,  not  only  is  much  valuable  spir- 
itual energy  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  be- 
lieve what  cannot  longer  be  believed;  but 
more  serious  injury  is  wrought  to  the  rever- 
ence of  man  by  holding  before  the  world, 
even  as  formal  truth,  these  shocking  beliefs. 
And  still  more  mischief  is  wrought  by  the 
attempt  to  destroy  these  older  systems,  an 
Attempt  made  by  those  who  regard  them  as 
vitally  accepted  by  those  who  make  pro- 
fession of  them.  The  blows  of  the  icono- 
clast upon  the  forgotten  image  cannot  but 
attract  attention  to  that  which  otherwise 
would  be  ignored;  and  the  attempt  to  de- 
stroy cannot  but  arouse  resistance  from 
those  who  otherwise  were  passive.  The  de- 
structive methods  of  controversy  thus  pre- 
eerve  the  formal  statements  of  outgrown 
faith;  and  the  things  that  are  really  be- 
lieved are  not  permitted  to  work  their  heal- 
ing way  in  the  world.  This  will  doubtless 
be  the  case  as  long  as  these  old  statements 
usurp  the  place  of  living  ones;  for  while 
men  falsely  profess,  others  must  in  truth 
protest.  In  the  mean  time  the  real  life  of 
the  spirit  is  ignored. 

Reverence  in  the  Churches. 

There  is  reverence  In  the  church  world 
because  reverent  beliefs  animate  the  present 
mind.  Not  the  old  anthropomorphic  God, 
but  the  Being  which  cannot  be  described, 
yet  whose  dearest  name  is  Father,  because 
that  is  the  highest  name  man  can  give ;  not 
vassals  to  serve  at  a  monarch's  court  in 
heaven,  but  men  to  live  out  their  own  lives 
and  glorify  their  God  by  the  glory  of  their 
triumph  over  sin  and  all  that  is  low;  not 
the  vicarious  atonement  of  Jesus,  the  only 
hope  of  heaven,  but  the  suffering  of  each 
and  every  noble  life  for  all,  as  typified  in 
Jesus;  not  eternal  punishment,  but  inevi- 
table suffering  due  to  sin, —  these  and  such 
as  these,  are  the  living  convictions  of  the 
theologic  mind  to-day.    And  these  thoughts 


are  leading  the  world  to  a  sense  of  vastness, 
grandeur,  and  goodness  which  is  making 
man  to  bow  before  the  Infinite. 


The  Indefiniteness  of  Belief. 

n  religious  truths  are  less  dearly  and 
definitely  stated  to-day  than  in  the  past,  it 
is  well  for  the  reverence  of  to-day ;  for  part 
of  the  irreverence  which  all  must  overcome 
is  due  to  the  very  definiteness  of  the  creeds 
that  have  been  professed.  A  God  who  can 
be  fully  defined  is  not  very  inspiring;  a 
heaven  that  can  be  measured  is  a  poor 
heaven  for  the  imaginative.  As  Martineau 
says  of  the  materialistic  view  of  the  universe, 
80  we  may  say  of  much  speculative  theology, 
''Its  very  clearness  [proclaims]  its  insuffi- 
ciency for  those  affections  which  seek  not 
the  finite  but  the  infinite."  Compare  the 
clear  conception  of  God  that  was  given  us 
in  our  childhood  with  Job's  vision  of  God's 
being  when  he  said,  <'It  is  more  high  than 
heaven,  what  canst  thou  do;  deeper  than 
hell,  what  canst  thou  know?"  Or  even 
with  Herbert  Spencer's,  ''Infinite  and  eternal 
energy  from  which  all  things  proceed." 
Which  conception  fills  you  with  most  spirit- 
ual devotion? 

The  need  of  to-day  may  be  more  clearness 
of  the  grounds  of  belief.  Men  need  to  see 
where  they  stand  in  the  thought  and  spirit 
of  the  age,  but  they  do  not  need  more  clearly 
defined  conclusions;  beliefs  should  not  be 
concluded.  We  need  more  height  and  depth 
and  breadth  of  vision  and  of  dream. 

The  Faith  of  the  Future. 

In  the  greater  faith  of  the  future  men 
shall  lea;rn  to  revere  that  which  they  cannot 
see,  and  the  God  who  cannot  be  named 
shall  be  their  God.  The  heaven  that  can- 
not be  pictured  to  earthly  sense  will  be  their 
heaven,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Pres- 
ence which  cannot  be  portrayed  will  be  their 
church.  When  the  readjustments  theology 
is  now  making  are  completed,  men  will  have 
a  more  settled  starting-point  for  their  relig- 
ious thinking;  they  will  have  abiding 
ground  upon  which  to  stand  to  behold  the 
heavens ;  but  they  will  look  up  and  out. 

For  the  present,  in  the  transitions  of 
to-day,  when  the  old  thoughts  are  gone  or 
going,  and  the  readjustments  of  the  new 
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thought  are  uot  completed,  the  one  surpass- 
ing problem  is  to  disbelieve  devoutly. 
Lowell  sang  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Cathe- 
dral:— 

'Terbapfl  the  deeper  faith  that  is  to  come 
Win  gee  God  rather  in  strennooB  doabt 
Than  in  the  creed  held  ai  an  infant's  hand 
Holds  purposeless  whatso  is  placed  therein." 

Some  are  coming  now  to  see  that  strenuous 
doubt  reveals  God  more  clearly  than  he  is 
revealed  by  the  purposeless  acceptance  of  a 
creed.  But  strenuous  doubt  belongs  to  the 
transition.  An  affirmation  only  can  be 
doubted.  Men  cannot  doubt  that  God  that 
has  not  yet  been  named.  And  when  they 
have  ceased  to  doubt  the  name  of  God  or 
the  God  of  the  name,  they  may  come  to  re- 
vere the  Grod  beyond  the  limits  of  the  name. 

In  the  future  there  will  come  a  time  when 
reverence  will  pervade  belief  and  transcend 
belief.  It  will  come  in  the  future  of  every 
man  who  will  persevere  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  spiritual  impulses;  but  to  this  end  all 
must  learn  to  disbelieve  devoutly.  I  do  not 
accept  my  brother's  creed,  must  I  therefore 
feel  no  rapture  toward  the  infinite  ?  I  have 
no  patience  with  that  friend's  dream  of 
heaven.  Must  I  then  have  no  sense  of  the 
heavenly?  I  do  not  agree  with  what  is 
taught  about  religion.  Must  I  then  have 
no  devout  npreaching  of  the  soul  V  I  can- 
not shape  for  myself  a  satisfactory  belief 
about  Grod  or  heaven,  nor  define  the  mean- 
ings of  religion ;  but  does  that  absolve  me 
from  the  inborn  instincts  of  my  heart? 
Must  I  stop  my  ears  to  the  call,  *'Come  up 
higher,  because  I  cannot  see  the  face  of  the 
One  that  calls  ?  Must  I  quell  within  me  the 
hopes  that  mount  upward  because  I  cannot 
see  the  height  whither  they  tend  ?  Must  I 
still  the  beating  of  love  in  my  heart  be- 
cause that  which  appeals  to  my  love  is  too 
infinite,  too  holy  to  be  grasped  in  my 
earthly  hands?  Must  I  turn  my  eyes 
toward  the  earth  because  I  cannot  see  out 
there  beyond  the  stars?  Must  I  look  no 
more  at  the  beauty  of  the  flower  because  I 
cannot  comprehend  infinite  beauty  ? 

Surely,  there  is  something  in  the  great 
nature  of  Being  that  inspires  these  loves 
and  hopes  and  longings  within  us ;  and,  if 
there  is  not,  still  are  they  worthy  of  our 
cherishing.  But  they  are  not  bom  of  poor 
human  statements.    Rather  are  poor  human 


statements  bom  of  them.  We  may  escape 
definitions,  but  not  that  the  defining  of 
which  was  attempted.  Something  divine 
has  been  pressed  in  upon  man  all  the  way 
from  the  beginning.  Man  would  know 
what  it  is  that  presses  in ;  and,  though  no 
man  has  known,  though  we  cast  aside  what 
all  men  say  of  it  as  vain,  though  we  our- 
selves cannot  name  that  which  presses  in 
upon  us,  we  cannot  escape  the  pressure. 
Oh,  my  brethren,  the  Infinite  is  at  your 
door!  Will  you  forbid  it  entrance  be- 
cause your  fathers  have  called  it  petty 
names,  or  because  you  yourself  cannot  call 
it  by  its  right  name  as  it  enters?  Let  it 
enter.  Open  wide  the  gateway  of  your 
being,  that  the  glory  may  come  in,  even 
though  you  may  not  call  it  King. 


A  STUDY  OF  CARLYLE. 


BY  OEORGE   W.  BUCKLEY. 
I. 

Humorist. 

The  genius  of  Thomas  Carlyle  presents 
itself  under  the  three  aspects  of  humorist, 
poet-historian,  and  prophet  or  poet-prophet. 

The  term  humorist  I  apply  not  in  any 
limited,  precise  sense,  trying  to  mark  off 
humor  from  wit,  but  as  a  general  term 
covering  both,  standing  for  that  spontane- 
ous quality  of  the  intellect  which  conveys 
truth  through  the  sense  of  the  absurd,  the 
comic  or  the  false  in  human  conduct. 

This  faculty  Carlyle  exercises  vigorously 
and  unstintedly  in  manifold  ways,  some- 
times as  the  illuminating  flash  of  wit, 
sometimes  as  the  caustic  sting  of  sarcasm, 
sometimes  as  the  more  extended  flow  of 
humor.  In  using  it  he  is  more  affluent, 
profpund,  and  incisive  than  Macaulay,  and, 
what  is  better,  is  guided  by  a  moral  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  such  as  neither  Macaulay 
nor  any  other  historian  has  manifested  to 
men. 

How  forceful  and  pungent,  how  grim 
and  grave,  how  free  and  sportive  he  is  in  his 
criticisms  of  men  and  life!  I  think  we 
often  go  wrong  in  our  harsh  judgment  of  this 
man  by  not  making  sufficient  allowanoe  for 
the  play  of  his  irrepressible  sense  of  humor. 
To  this,  quite  as  much  as  to  an  unworthy 
pessimism,  should  be  attributed  much  of  the 
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grumble  and  fault-finding  whioh  appear  so 
often  in  his  writings  and  letters.  We  doubt 
not  that  he — ^and  his  *<Dear  Goody"  too- 
got  much  enjoyment  out  of  it.  Here  are  two 
of  many  illustrations  taken  from  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Morning  after  morning, 
aroused  from  slumber  by  earlier  risers  than 
he,  this  doleful-humorous  message  sped  its 
way: — 

^<Last  night  I  awoke  at  three,  and  made 
nothing  more  of  it,  owing  to  cocks  and  other 
blessed  fellow-inhabitants  of  this  planet,  not 
all  of  whom  are  friendly  to  me,  I  perceive. 
In  fact,  this  planet  was  not  wholly  made  for 
me,  but  for  me  and  others,  including  cocks, 
unclean  things  many,  and  even  the  Devil; 
that  is  the  real  secret  of  it.'' 

Again  he  pours  out  his  distracted  brain 
over  cocks,  pianos,  and  various  auricular  ir- 
ritations : — 

**How  the  ear  of  man  is  tortured  in  this 
terrestrial  planet !  Go  where  you  will,  the 
cock's  shrill  clarion,  the  dog's  harsh  watch- 
note,  not  to  speak  of  the  melody  of  wheel- 
barrows, wooden  clogs,  loud-voiced  men, 
perhaps  watchmen,  break  upon  the  hapless 
brain ;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  *the 
Piety  of  the  Middle  Ages'  has  founded 
tremendous  bells ;  and  the  hollow  triviality 
of  the  present  age  has  everywhere  instituted 
the  piano.  Why  are  not,  at  least,  all  those 
cocks  and  cockerels  boiled  into  soup,  into 
everlasting  silence  ?  Or,  if  the  Devil  some 
good  night  should  take  his  hammer  and 
smite  in  shivers  all  and  every  piano  of  our 
European  world,  so  that  in  broad  Europe 
there  were  not  one  piano  left  soundable, 
would  the  harm  be  great? 

"And  this  miserable  young  woman  that 
now  in  the  next  house  to  me  spends  all  her 
young,  bright  days,  not  in  learning  to  dam 
stockings,  sew  shirts,  bake  pastry,  or  any 
art,  mystery,  or  business  that  will  profit  her- 
self or  others ;  not  even  amusing  herself  or 
skipping  on  the  grass-plots  with  laughter  of 
her  mates ;  but  simply  and  solely  in  raging 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  to  night  and  midnight, 
on  a  hapless  piano,  which  it  is  evident  she 
will  never  in  this  world  learn  to  render  more 
musical  than  a  pair  of  barn-fanners.  The 
miserable  young  female !  The  sound  of  her 
through  the  wall  is  to  me  an  emblem  of  the 
whole  distracted  misery  of  this  age;  and 
her  barn-fanners'  rhythm  becomes  all  too 
aigotficant." 


Once,  as  I  fancy,  being  induced  to  attend 
light  opera,  he  returns  home,  and  spends 
the  night  in  writing  a  criticism  of  such  wit 
and  sarcasm  as  Voltaire  might  envy. 

"The  very  ballet  girls,"  he  says,  "with 
their  muslin  saucers  round  them,  were  per- 
haps little  short  of  miraculous,  whirling 
and  spinning  there  in  mad  vortexes. . .  A 
truly  notable  motion,  marvellous,  were  not 
the  people  there  so  used  to  it.  Atotion 
peculiar  to  the  opera;  perhaps  the  ugliest, 
and  surely  one  of  the  most  difiicult  ever 
taught  a  female  creature  in  this  world. 
Nature  abhors  it;  but  art  does  at  least 
admit  it  to  border  on  the  impossible.  One 
little  Cerito,  or  Taglioni  the  Second,  went 
bounding  from  the  floor,  as  if  she  had  been 
made  of  Indian  rubber,  or  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  inclined  by  positive 
levity  to  bolt  through  the  ceiling ;  perhaps 
neither  Semiramis  nor  Catherine  the  Sec- 
ond had  bred  herself  so  carefully." 

A  social  or  religious  sham,  a  vice  or  de- 
fect of  character,  he  often  presents  in  a 
phrase,  a  sentence,  a  brief  paragraph.  Of 
the  impurity  of  a  novel  by  Diderot,  be  re- 
marks, "If  any  mortal  creature,  even  a  re- 
viewer, ...  be  compelled  to  glance  into  that 
book,  let  him  bathe  himself  in  running 
water,  put  on  change  of  raiment,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even." 

Popery  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  is  the 
"three-hatted  chimera."  In  its  hands  eter- 
nal truth  is  a  "shamming  grimace."  Parlia^ 
ment  is  a  "talking  apparatus."  John  Stuart 
Mill  he  loves,  "as  a  friend  frozen  in  ice." 
Robespierre  is  the  * 'sea-green  monster  in 
spectacles;  meant  by  nature  for  pastor  of 
the  stricter  sort,  to  doom  men  who  departed 
from  the  written  confession."  Describing 
the  vanity  for  dress  of  a  Saxon  minister  in 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  pro- 
nounces him  the  "vainest  of  human  clothes- 
horses."  The  conversation  of  a  dignitary 
of  the  English  Church  he  calls  "distrac- 
tively  speculative,  oftenest  purposely  dis- 
tracted, never  altogether  boring.  His  talk 
has  one  great  property,  it  saved  all  task  of 
talk  on  my  part"  He  refers  to  Dean  Stan- 
ley's liberalism  as  "boring  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Church  of  England."  Of 
one  of  Cromwell's  enemies  he  observes: 
"John  Lilburn,  who  could  not  live  without 
a  quarrel,  who,  if  he  were  left  alone  in  the 
world,  would  have  to  divide  himself  in  two, 
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and  set  the  John  to  fight  with  Lilbom,  and 
the  Lilbarn  with  John.*'  In  the  life  of 
John  Sterling,  that  beautiful  and  just  trib- 
ate  of  duty  and  affection  to  an  intimate 
friend,  Carlyle  has  occasion  to  touch  upon 
.Coleridge  as  a  conversationalist.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  productions  of 
that  poetic,  mystical,  vague,  though  vast, 
genius  must  appreciate  the  humor  and 
critical  vivacity  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — 

**It  was  talk  not  flowing  anywhither  like 
a  river,  but  everywhither  in  inextricable 
currents  and  regurgitations,  like  a  lake  or 
sea;  terribly  deficient  in  definite  goal  or 
aim,  nay  often  in  logical  intelligibility; 
what  you  are  to  believe  or  do,  on  any 
earthly  or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  appear  from  it. . . 

*'To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket  of  water  and 
be  pumped  into  whether  you  consent  or  not, 
can  in  tlie  long  run  be  exhilarating  to  no 
creature,  how  eloquent  soever  the  flood  of 
utterance  that  is  descending.  But  if  it  be 
withal  a  confused  unintelligible  flood  of 
utterance  threatening  to  submerge  all 
known  landmarks  of  thought,  and  drown 
the  world  and  you  I  I  have  heard  Coleridge 
talk  with  eager  musical  energy  two  stricken 
hours,  his  face  radiant  and  moist,  and  com- 
municate no  meaning  whatsoever  to  any  in- 
dividual of  his  hearers. 

**He  began  anywhere.  You  put  some 
question  to  him,  made  some  suggestive  ob- 
servation. Instead  of  answering  this,  or 
decidedly  setting  out  toward  answer  of  it, 
he  would  accumulate  formidable  apparatus, 
logical  swim-bladders,  transcendental  life- 
preservers,  and  other  precautionary  and 
vehiculatory  gear  for  setting  out;  perhaps 
did  at  last  get  under  way,  but  was  swiftly 
solicited,  turned  aside  by  the  glance  of 
some  radiant  new  game  on  this  hand  or 
that  into  new  courses,  and  ever  into  new; 
and  before  long  into  all  the  Universe,  where 
it  was  uncertain  what  game  you  would 
catch,  or  whether  any." 

Yes,  Carlyle  was  a  humorist, — a  humorist 
in  a  profound  and  large  way.  Hardly  any 
writer  so  intensely  a  moralist,  so  dead  in 
earnest,  could  be  more  so.  Behind  almost 
everything  he  has  written  I  see  the  man 
of  copious,  strong,  searching,  and  withal, 
poetic  humor.  An  under-current,  or  over- 
current,  runs  through  half  his  pages.    Now 


it  is  the  lightning  of  displeasure  concen- 
trated in  a  nickname  or  a  phrase.  Now  it 
spreads  itself  over  whole  pages,  an  electrical 
current,  cutting  away  at  some  disease  of 
social  life,  some  sham  belief  or  practice  of 
man.  Or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  playful 
picture  or  description  of  a  historic  event,  a 
character  scene  in  social  or  domestic  life, 
a  mere  pessimistic  observation  on  men  and 
things  that  irritated  his  nervous,  dyspeptic 
apparatus.  In  his  diaries  and  letters,  espe- 
pecially  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  to  Emerson, 
one  finds  excitants  enough  for  hearty  laugh- 
ter. On  visiting  him  in  England,  Emerson 
was  greatly  impressed  with  this  humor  side 
of  his  friend's  genius.  **There  is  nothing 
deeper  in  his  constitution  than  his  humor.  ^ 
...  He  feels  that  the  perfection  of  health  is 
sportiveness,  and  will  not  look  grave  even 
at  dulness  and  tragedy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  GROWTH  OF  LIBERAL  ASd)  TRUE 
RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AS  SEEN  IN 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  IAN  MAC- 
LAREN. 


BT  BEY.   ALBERT  WALKLBY. 

Some  time  ago  a  volume  of  sermons  by 
Scotch  ministers  appeared,  which  showed 
that  out  of  old  and  hard  Calvinism  a  gentler, 
sweeter  life  was  rising.  That  volume  made 
us  feel  that  the  Scot  had  a  warm,  feeling 
heart  underneath  his  rugged  and  stern 
creed.  There  is  in  him  a  good  deal  of  Rob- 
ert Bums  as  well  as  of  John  Knox.  Of 
late  this  Scot  has  been  occupying  a  large 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  religious  world. 
The  stories  of  George  MacDonald  made 
manifest  the  sweeter  life  in  old  Scotland's 
forbidding  religion.  And  now  Barrie  and 
Lyall  touch  the  same  chord,  and  the  many 
hands  play  the  same  tune  of  gentleness,  and 
bring  home  the  truth  that  not  only  of  one 
blood,  but  of  one  heart  hath  Grod  made  all 
nations  of  men. 

One  name  at  this  day  takes  up  a  large 
part  of  the  world^s  attention.  He  is  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  who  writes  not  only  ser- 
mons, but  stories,  all,  however,  on  the  same 
theme, — the  religion  of  Jesus.  John  Wat- 
son, or  Ian  Maclaren,  as  he  calls  himself,  is 
a  sign  of  the  times.    It  has  been  his  good 
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fortune  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  new  life 
that  has  come  out  of  old  Calviniflm. 

His  sermons  are  not  at  all  such  as  the 
fathers  would  or  could  in  good  conscience 
have  preached.  In  his  last  story — Kate  Car- 
negie— he  gives  us  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
older  ministers,  who  was  compelled  by  his 
whole  noble  life  to  preach  the  old  doctrine 
of  God's  wrath  and  election.  Rabbi  San- 
derson, as  they  called  him,  had  to  preach 
that  God  was  an  exacting  judge,  whose  in- 
flexible justice  demanded  the  damnation  of 
some.  It  was  not  because  the  dear  old 
saint  wished  to  preach  such  stern  truth  that 
he  did  it,  but  because  he  had  to.  He  felt 
that  woe  was  he  if  he  preached  another 
gospel.  But  out  of  this  obedience  to  con- 
science grew  in  time  a  fuller,  sweeter  light. 
We  honor  the  men  who  through  sorrow  and 
tears  obeyed  their  consciences,  even  if  they 
seem  to  us  terrible  in  their  loyalty  to  those 
consciences.  The  reward  is  seen  in  the  glo- 
rious religion  which' has  arisen  on  our  times. 
At  the  heart  of  old  Calvinism  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  But,  says 
the  modem,  the  centre  of  that  sovereignty 
is  love,  not  wrath.  And  this  has  lighted  up 
the  whole  doctrine  with  grace  and  beauty. 

The  modem  minister  turns  more  to  Jesus 
than  to  Paul  or  Calvin.  He  has  less  to  do 
with  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  more  to  do  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  one  of  his 
stories  Maclaren  tells  of  a  young  man  who 
was  to  preach  his  first  sermon  to  a  people 
who  had  called  him  to  become  their  minis- 
ter. He  must  preach,  of  course,  a  great  and 
learned  sermon.  But  the  thoughts  would 
not  come,  the  pen  would  not  write  as  it 
ought  to.  There  was  no  warmth  to  the  ser- 
mon he  had,  and  he  felt  it.  His  aunt  saw 
his  perplexity,  and  called  to  mind  for  him 
the  last  words  of  his  mother  who  had  passed 
into  the  upper  light  some  five  years  before : 
*If  God  calls  ye  to  the  ministry,  ye'll  no  re- 
fuse, an'  the  first  day  ye  preach  in  yir  ain 
kirk,  speak  a  gude  word  for  Jesus  Christ. 
An',  John,  I'll  hear  ye  that  day  though  ye'll 
no  see  me,  and  1*11  be  satisfied."  He  burned 
the  written  sermon,  and  went  into  his  pulpit 
with  a  heart  filled  with  the  memory  of  his 
mother  and  a  love  for  Jesus;  and  he 
preached  one  of  those  sermons  that  get  not 
into  print,  but  into  lives  forever  and  for- 
ever. 

This  loyalty  to  Jesus  marks  Ian  Mac- 


laren's  thought,  and  all  our  liberal,  religious 
thought.  In  his  prose  work,  "The  Mind  of 
the  Master,"  he  says :  "When  one  reads  the 
creed  which  was  given  by  Jesus,  and  those 
which  have  been  made  by  Christians,  he 
cannot  fail  to  detect  an  immense  difference. 
.  .  .  They  all  have  a  likeness  to  each  other, 
and  a  family  unlikeness  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  .  .  .  What  must  strike  every 
person  about  Jesus'  sermon  is  that  it  is  not 
metaphysical,  but  ethical.  What  he  lays 
stress  upon  are  such  points  as  these  :  The 
Fatherhood  of  God  over  the  human  family ; 
his  perpetual  and  beneficent  providence  over 
all  his  children;  the  excellence  of  simple 
trust  in  Grod  over  the  earthly  care  of  this 
world ;  the  obligation  of  God's  children  to  be 
like  their  Father  in  heaven ;  the  paramount 
importance  of  true  and  holy  motives;  the 
worthlessness  of  a  merely  formal  righteous- 
ness; forgiveness  dependent  on  our  forgiv- 
ing our  neighbor ;  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
of  love ;  and  the  play  of  tender  and  passive 
virtues." 

Around  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  gathers 
all  the  religious  thought  of  this  man  who  is 
touching  the  modem  mind  and  heart.  He 
almost  grows  monotonous — if  such  a  thing 
is  possible — in  his  repetitions  of  loyalty  to 
this  highest  standard  of  religious  thought. 
He  puts  his  creed  in  a  short  form,  full  of 
Christ,  full  of  tenderness,  full  of  hope  and 
sympathy,  which  runs  thus:  "I  believe  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  God;  I  believe  in  the 
words  of  Jesus ;  I  believe  in  a  clean  heart ; 
I  believe  in  the  service  of  God ;  I  believe  in 
the  unworldly  life ;  I  promise  to  trust  God 
and  follow  Christ;  to  forgive  my  enemies, 
and  to  seek  after  the  righteousness  of  God." 
The  religious  papers  of  the  sterner  creeds 
tell  us  that  this  is  no  creed  at  all,  that 
it  is  "worthless  as  a  creed  in  honor  of 
Christ" 

Nevertheless,  it  is  around  this  creed,  or 
one  like  it,  that  the  hearts  of  men  gather. 
It  is  this  creed  which  is  moulding  men 
into  gentler  and  nobler  forms.  It  is  this 
creed  is  giving  consolation  in  hours  of  sor- 
row. It  is  this  creed  is  putting  new  life 
into  the  Church  and  winning  men's  adhesion 
to  the  Church.  It  is  this  creed  that  is  mak- 
ing us  see  Grod  in  all  noble  men  whose  lives 
are  given  in  work  for  their  fellows.  Such 
a  creed  compels  us  to  honor  the  intellect, 
and  also  to  give  place  to  the  heart.     It  is 
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compelling  us  to  jadge  Grod  not  so  mach  by 
the  laws  of  old  Rome  or  the  Common  Law 
of  England  as  by  the  tender  life  he  has 
himself  planted  in  each  human  heart. 

In  the  parish  of  Drumtochty  was  one 
Lachlan  Campbell — a  Grand  Inquisitor — 
whose  opinion  ^'neither  minister  nor  people 
could  lightly  disregard/'  He  stood  for 
'*8ound  doctrine/'  and  sound  doctrine  with 
him  was  the  old  Puritan  kind.  The  min- 
ister was  a  young  man  with  a  love  in  his 
heart  for  Christ  and  man,  and  the  g^at 
beautiful  world  about.  At  times  he  would 
give  his  people  a  sermon  which  he  hoped 
might  awaken  in  them  a  love  for  nature, 
might  help  them  see  God's  lessons  of  hope 
and  comfort  in  the  trees  and  skies.  To 
Lachlan  Campbell,  in  these  sermons  '^There 
wass  nothing  right,  for  I  am  not  thinking 
that  trees  and  leaves  and  stubble  fields  will 
save  souls,  and  I  did  not  hear  about  sin  and 
repentance  and  the  work  of  Christ.  It  iss 
sound  doctrine  that  we  need,  and  a  great 
peety  you  are  not  giving  it."  **I  am  not 
liking  his  doctrine,"  said  the  great  inquisitor, 
''and  I  wass  thinking  that  some  day  there 
would  be  no  original  sin  in  the  parish  of 
Drumtochty." 

When  the  minister  undertook  to  preach 
about  the  higher  criticism,  Lachlan  thought 
''It  iss  not  goot  to  meddle  with  Moses,'*  and 
he  and  the  minister  had  a  falling ,  out. 
He  was  dreaded  by  the  young  people  who 
came  for  examination  in  their  Bible  and 
catechism.  Tet  in  that  stern  old  Scot, 
wrapped  in  many  bard  crusts  of  Calvinism, 
was  a  true,  warm  heart ;  and  the  time  came 
when  it  was  revealed.  His  daughter.  Flora, 
went  astray,  and  left  him,  and  went  to  the 
great  city  of  London.  Her  father  mourned 
for  her,  yet  in  obedience  to  his  sense  of  duty 
he  blotted  her  name  out  of  the  family  Bible, 
and  would  have  blotted  it  out  of  the  church 
book.  But  the  thought  was  brought  home 
to  him  how  it  would  do  if  Grod  were  to  blot 
our  names  out  of  the  book  of  life  for  our 
sins.  His  sorrow  took  off  the  husks  which 
hid  his  heart,  and  in  time  the  real,  true  man 
came  forth.  He  came  to  learn  that  God 
was  a  God  of  mercy  and  of  plenteous  re- 
demption, that  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children  so  the  Lord  doth  pity.  When  his 
daughter  returned  a  penitent  she  found  not 
the  cold  Calvinist,  but  the  Christlike  Chris- 
tian.   And  so  warm  was  the  old  man's  wel- 


come that  she  said  to  a  friend,  *'It  iss  a 
peety  you  hef  not  the  Gaelic;  it  iss  the 
best  of  all  languages  for  loving.  There  are 
fifty  words  for  darling,  and  my  father  would 
be  calling  me  every  one  that  night  I  came 
home." 

In  this  same  parish  was  one  Marget 
Howe.  She  was  the  best  woman  in  the 
parish,  so  full  of  love  and  yet  so  full  of 
honest  common  sense.  It  was  she  who  had 
helped  Lachlin  Campbell  to  ripen  into  real 
Christian  faith  and  love.  Maclaren  gives 
us  a  few  glimpses  into  her  life,  and  in  them 
we  see  the  new  and  loving  theology  which  is 
replacing  that  of  the  days  gone.  She  had 
a  son,  George  by  name.  He  was  "a  lad  o* 
pairts" ;  the  dominie  was  proud  of  him ;  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  gained  honors;  he  was  destined 
for  the  ministry  and  was  made  ready  for  it. 
All  was  fair  of  promise;  for  honors  had 
fallen  thick  and  fast  on  the  young  man  from 
Drumtochty.  But  a  wise  and  good  God 
planned  otherwise.  The  young  man  came 
home  to  die.  One  day  he  was  sitting, 
wrapped  in  his  plaid,  outside  beside  the 
brier  bush.  His  mother  was  in  the  parlor 
with  one  of  those  good-hearted,  but  wrong- 
headed,  neighbors,  who  come  to  comfort 
those  who  are  beyond  them.  This  neigh- 
bor, Eristy  Stewart,  would  warn  Mrs.  Howe 
with  the  consoling  thought  that  "it's  an 
awf  u'  lesson,  Marget,  no  to  mak  idols  o'  our 
bairns,  for  that's  naethin  else  than  provok- 
ing the  Almichty."  Marget  Howe  knew 
God  better  than  that,  and  so  replied :  "Did 
ye  say  the  Almichty?  I'm  thiukin*  that's 
ower  grand  a  name  for  your  God,  Eristy. 
What  wud  ye  think  o'  a  faither  that  brocht 
hame  some  bonnie  thing  frae  the  fair  for 
ane  o'  his  bairns,  and  when  the  puir  bairn 
wes  pleased  wi'  it  tore  it  oot  o'  his  hand  and 
flung  it  into  the  fire  ?  £h,  woman,  he  wud 
be  a  meeserable,  cankered,  jealous  body. 
Eristy,  wnmman,  when  the  Almichty  sees  a 
mither  bound  up  in  her  laddie,  I  tell  ye  he 
is  sair  pleased  in  his  heaven,  for  mind  ye 
hoo  he  loved  his  ain  son.  Besides,  a'm 
judgin'  that  nane  of  us  can  love  anither 
withoot  lovin'  Him."  The  son  heard  all 
this  conversation,  though  the  mother  did 
not  intend  he  should.  And  when  she  saw 
that  the  window  was  open,  she  said, — 

"I  didna  ken." 

"Never  mind,  mither,  there's  nae  secrets 
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atween  us;  and  it  gar'd  my  heart  leap  to 
hear  ye  speak  up  like  yon  for  God.'* 

Then  he  told  her  where  and  how  he  got 
his  first  real  idea  of  a  good  God.  He  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  remember  the  night  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  called  to  her  in  fright ;  for 
he  could  not  sleep,  so  terrified  was  he  by  a 
sermon  he  had  heard  on  hell. 

"Ye  hae  na  forgotten,  mither,  the  fricht 
that  was  on  me  that  nicht?  " 

"Never,"  said  Marget;  "and  never  can.** 

"Ye  asked  me : — 

"<Am  I  a  guid  mother  tae  ye?'  And 
when  I  could  do  naethin'  but  hold,  ye  said, 
'Be  sure  God  maun  be  a  hantle  kinder.' 

"The  truth  came  to  me  as  with  a  flicker, 
and  I  cuddled  down  into  my  bed,  and  fell 
asleep  in  His  love  as  in  my  mother's  arms." 

In  our  liberal  and  modern  theology  we 
mark  the  triumph  of  the  pure  and  noble 
heart.  It  sees  in  God  not  less  than  the  ten- 
derest  human  love,  but  infinitely  more.  And 
well  does  Maclaren  make  "The  Fatherhood 
of  God  the  final  idea  of  God."  '*One,"  says 
he,  "is  aghast  to  discover  that  the  doctrine 
which  Jesus  put  in  the  fore-front  of  his 
teachings,  and  labored  at  with  such  earnest- 
ness, did  not  leave  a  trace  on  the  dominant 
theology  of  the  early  Church."  But  now 
this  doctrine  is  coming  to  the  front  place, 
and  coming  to  inspire,  to  cheer,  to  give 
hope,  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  life  here, 
and  to  shed  floods  of  light  upon  the  world  to 
come. 

Among  the  very  best  of  Maclaren's  essays 
in  his  book,  "The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  is 
one  on  the  "Sovereignty  of  Character."  In 
this  he  says  that  "There  is  nothing  in  which 
we  differ  so  hopelessly  as  creed,  nothing  on 
which  we  agree  so  utterly  as  character. 
Impanel  twenty  men  of  clean  conscience  and 
average  intelligence,  and  ask  them  to  try 
some  person  by  his  opinions,  and  they  may 
as  well  be  discharged  at  once.  .  .  .  Ask 
them  to  bring  in  the  standard  of  conduct, 
and  they  will  bring  in  a  verdict  in  five 
minutes.  .  .  .  Just  as  he  approximates  to 
the  Beatitudes  they  will  pronounce  the  man 
good ;  just  as  he  diverges,  they  will  declare 
him  less  than  good." 

This  truth  is  emphasized  in  the  very  best 
story  Maclaren  has  yet  written.  It  is  a 
short  story  of  five  chapters,  and  about  a 
doctor  of  the  old  school.  The  theologians 
of  a  school  which  is  fast  passing  away  ob- 


ject to  this  story  and  condemn  it  as  a  sugar- 
coated  pill  calculated  to  deceive  and  ruin 
people.  But  its  beauty,  pathos,  and  truth- 
fulness win  our  hearts  and  minds.  And  we 
accept  the  testimony  of  the  hearts  which 
God  himself  has  made  rather  than  of  the 
creeds  which  metaphysically-demented  men 
have  made.  The  name  of  this  old  prac- 
titioner was  William  MacLure, — ^no  man  of 
smooth  words,  of  finest  manners,  no  great 
professor  of  religion ;  nor  was  he  as  steady 
in  church-going  as  he  himself  admits  he 
ought  to  have  been.  The  brightest  woman 
of  the  parish  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  kind 
heart,  "though  o'  course  he  has  faults  like 
us  a',  an'  he  disna  tribble  the  kirk  often.'^ 
His  one  enemy  in  the  parish  found  fault 
with  him  on  the  same  line  that  "it  was  a 
peety  he  didna  mak  mair  profession  o'  relig- 
ion." But  no  man  in  the  parish  was  lesa 
appreciative  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
doctor  than  was  he  himself.  When  dyings 
with  his  friend  Drumsheugh  by  his  bedside, 
he  summed  himself  up : — 

"It  wesna  easy  for  me  tae  get  tae  kirk, 
but  a'  cud  hae  managed  wi'  a  stretch,  an'  a' 
used  langidge  a'  sudna,  an'  a*  micht  hae 
been  gentler,  an  no  been  "so  short  in  temper. 
A'  see't  a'  noo." 

But  t^is  was  not  the  estimate  put  upon 
his  life  and  work  by  the  people  who  knew 
him.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the  parish 
who  did  not  know  "that  he'd  githered  mair 
luve  than  any  man  in  the  Glen."  The  peo- 
ple whose  diseases  he  had  healed,  whose 
children,  wives,  and  husbands  he  had  res- 
Cued  from  death,  looked  on  him,  as  the  one 
who  "had  a  share  in  a'  body's  grief,  an'  car- 
ried the  heaviest  wecht  in  a'  the  Glen." 

The  prayers  of  people  and  minister  to- 
gether went  up  for  "the  beloved  physician," 
that  God  might  "wonderfully  bless  his 
skill." 

Now,  what  is  objected  to  by  the  stricter 
sort  is  not  that  Maclaren  praises  this  man 
of  medicine,  but  that  he  should  give  him  a 
place  in  the  land  of  the  blessed.  Those  of 
the  stricter  way  hold  that  only  through 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died  and  bore  our  sins 
on  the  cross,  have  we  any  claim  on  God  for 
mercy.  Good  works,  kind  deeds,  and  such 
must  not  open  bliss  hereafter.  Now  this 
story  of  the  new  theology  not  only  praises 
the  old  doctor  for  his  deeds  of  love  and 
sympathy,  but  takes  us  to  his  death-bed 
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and  makes  us  see  the  gates  beyond  open  to 
their  full  width  to  welcome  this  rongh  man 
of  the  Scottish  glen  to  the  full  bliss  of 
God's  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant" With  Drumsheugh,  his  friend,  we  sit 
by  the  bed  of  this  dying  Good  Samaritan. 
He  asks  Drumsheugh  to  read  him  a  bit  out 
of  his  mother's  Bible.  Drumsheugh  takes 
the  Bible  and  says  he'll  read  a  word  his  own 
mother  used  to  like, — '*In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions";  but  the  doctor  stops 
him.  <*It's  a  bonnie  word,  an'  yer  mither 
wes  a  sanct ;  but  it's  no  for  the  like  o'  me. 
It's  ower  grude ;  a'  dauma  tak  it.  Shut  the 
bulk  an'  let  it  open  itsel,  an'  ye'U  get  a  bit 
a'ye  been  readin'  every  nicht  the  laist 
month."  The  book  opened  to  the  parable 
of  the  publican  and  the  Pharisee,  which 
Drumsheugh  read.  The  words,  "And  the 
publican  standing  afar  off  would  not  lift  up 
ao  much  as  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote 
his  breast  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner,"  pleased  the  doctor. 

"That  micht  hae  been  written  for  me." 

Then  follows  a  prayer  that  gives  our 
modem  theology,  our  new  faith  in  God, 
our  new,  fuller  love  for  him  and  our  strong 
confidence  in  his  love  for  us.  The  doctor 
asked  Drumsheugh  to  pray,  which  he  did. 

"Almichty  God  .  .  .  dinna  be  hard  on 
Weelum  MacLure,  for  he's  no  been  hard 
wi'  ony  body  in  Drumtochty.  ...  Be  kind 
tae  him  as  he*s  been  tae  us  a'  for  forty 
year.  .  .  .  We're  a'  sinners  afore  Thee.  .  .  . 
Forgive  him  what  he's  dune  wrang,  an' 
dinna  cuist  it  up  to  him. . . .  Mind  the  fouk 
he's  belpit. . . .  the  weemen  an'  baimes. .  .  . 
an'  gie  him  a  welcome  hame,  for  he's  sair 
needin't  after  a'  his  wark. . . .  Amen." 

Thinking  of  his  patients  and  of  his  work, 
thinking  of  his  mother  and  his  boyhood,  he 
passed  away.  This  man  would  be  excluded 
from  heaven  by  the  old  theology.  And,  in- 
deed, the  many  comments  by  some  of  the 
church  papers  of  our  day  do  exclude  him 
from  a  world  of  hope  and  of  love  beyond. 
The  older  thought,  born  of  some  of  Paul's 
rabbinical  sayings,  of  St  Augustine's  con- 
fessions which  are  saturated  with  the  stern 
spirit  of  Roman  law,  of  Calvin,  who  thought 
most  of  man  as  a  sinner  rather  than  as  a 
child  of  Ciod, — this  old  theology  condemns 
such  a  picture  as  that  given  us  in  this  story 
of  the  doctor  as  irreligious  and  harmful. 
There  is  no  thought  of  atonement  in  it,  no 


redeeming  blood  of  Christ,  no  scheme  of 
salvation.  But  it  is  filled  with  the  spirit  ol 
the  Good  Samaritan,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  filled  with  the  love  of  a  Heavenly 
Father.  We  thank  God  for  this  new  light 
and  life.  We  rejoice  in  it.  We  bring  our 
tribute  of  tears  to  the  old  doctor's  death- 
bed ;  and  we  feel  that  the  man  who  finds  no 
room  in  heaven  for  such  as  this  man,  who 
did  his  beat  for  "the  puir  bodies*'  of  our  suf- 
fering humanity,  will  find  little  room  there 
for  himself. 

.  It  is  when  one  puts  some  of  the  older 
books,  older  sermons,  and  older  religious 
stories  alongside  these  stories  of  Maclaren's 
that  we  see  the  blessed  change  which  has 
come  over  our  religious  thought.  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  a  wonderful  book,  gives  us  one 
phase  of  religion — the  old  Puritan  phase; 
these  stories  of  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush"  give  us  another — the  new  Christian 
phase.  It  is  a  great  change;  and  thank 
God  for  that  change  I 


HIS  GREAT  AND  DEEP  THOUGHTS. 

<'0,  Lord,  how  great  are  thy  works;  and  thy 
thonghts  are  very  deep.*'— Psalms  xcii.  6. 

Thy  works  are  true  and  wonderfal, 

Thy  thoughts  are  tme  and  deep ; 
Bat  wonder  still  more  wonderful, 

That  Thou  my  life  doth  keep  ! 
That  though  in  ways  of  sin  I  go, 

Thoa  always  bring^st  me  back; 
Though  often  aches  the  wounding  blow, 

Thy  healings  know  no  lack. 

Forever  seems  it  that  I  fall, 

All  braised,  again  to  rise ; 
That  so  Thou  canst  love  me  at  all 

Is  daily  glad  surprise, 
Is  deepening  of  my  aching  shames 

In  fierce  and  fiercer  fires, 
Until  no  wish  abides  their  flames 
\         But  unto  Thee  aspires. 

Oh,  make  my  thoughts  think  deep  and  true 

Within  true  thoughts  of  Thine, 
My  heart  serene  as  skies  of  blue 

When  summers  stormless  shine. 
My  being  true  in  all  its  ways, 

As  though  a  holy  psalm 
That  joys  Thy  blessed  name  to  praise 

In  stormy  days  or  calm. 

Thy  love  so  perfecting  in  me 

Makes  all  I  think  and  do 
Thy  tender,  holy  beauty  be, 

And  nothing  done  to  me, 
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My  life's  each  langhing  line  to  flj 

On  soaring,  lyric  wing, 
Through  all  the  troth's  clear  morning  sky 

To  lift  a  song  and  sing. 

Pleasant  as  song  it  is  to  think  upon  thy 
works,  who  hast  made  thy  creation  out  of 
a  loving,  rejoicing  heart  I  About  me  they 
are  in  beauty  lying,  in  mystery  hiding. 
Within  me  they  are  in  dear  delights,  in 
infinite,  unsearchable  deeps. 

I  would  ponder  upon  them  that  my  heart 
may  admire  thy  creative  beauty.  I  would 
so  think  upon  them  that  I  shall  love  thee 
as  thou  art  manifested  in  these  multitudes 
of  thy  tender  and  beautiful  thoughts.  I 
would  find  thy  love  to  be  the  secret  of  all, 
that  my  heart  and  my  life  may  break  forth 
into  some  glory  of  gratitude,  into  some  an- 
swering love  of  tender  and  holy  praise. 

In  yon  thrush  that  flies  singing  thou  art 
hiding,  yet  how  thou  showest  thyself  forth 
in  the  beauty  of  its  life  I  I  hear  thy  voice 
in  its  song.    I  see  thy  graces  in  its  wing. 

In  this  vine  that  climbs  its  tender  ways 
to  the  kisses  of  the  sun,  thou  art  in  hiding, 
yet  how  thou  showest  thyself  forth  in  the 
beauty  of  its  life  I  Thy  breath  [is  its  fra- 
grance. Thy  kisses  of  life  show  in  its 
"globes  of  honeyed  wine." 

In  the  deeps  of  my  baby  thou  art  hiding, 
yet  how  thou  showest  thyself  forth  in  the 
beauty  of  his  facel  That  dear  face  is  the 
shaping  forth  of  something  of  the  rapture 
of  thy  heart.  In  his  beautiful  life  some- 
thing of  thy  dear  eternity  lives. 

O  these  veils!  these  veils  of  beauty 
everywhere  that  hide  thee  1  How  thin  they 
are  sometimes,  letting  thy  great  glory 
through  in  blinding  brightness  I  And  then, 
again,  how  they  do  attemper  to  our  weak 
gaze  thy  glory  too  bright  for  us,  that  we 
may  experience  thy  great  love  with  beating 
hearts  in  love  with  what  thy  hand  hath 
made  ! 

Help  me,  O  Life  of  life,  to  find  thee 
everywhere,  thinking  upon  thy  children 
with  a  great  and  holy  caret  Help  me  to 
enter  into  the  deeper  meanings  of  thy 
thoughts  which  move  within  us  as  a  very 
divine  life  I  Help  me  to  take  a  deep  de- 
light in  thy  wisdom  whose  multitude  of 
truthful  thoughts  are  all  within  and  with- 
out me  in  thy  beautiful  world  I  May  I  feel 
the  beatings  of  thine  own  heart  attuning 
mine  to  its  own  holiness!    May  I  breathe 


with  thee  the  breath  of  thy  great  life !  May 
I  see  how  the  universe  lieth  in  divine 
fatherhood !  May  I  see  some  little  how  it 
is  working  the  will  of  a  perfect  loving  wis- 
dom, a  wisdom  in  its  infinite  greatness  un- 
searchable, yet  remembering  each  little  bird 
that  sings,  each  little  bud  that  opens  in  the 
woods, —  remembering  and  abiding  in  them 
that  they  live  their  lovely  lives!  In  this 
sad  history  of  man  may  I  see  the  motions 
of  an  undefeated,  tender  love,  of  a  shining, 
triumphing  wisdom !  May  I  know  that 
thou  art  at  work  in  a  sad  sincerity  which 
shall  yet  in  a  finished  work  break  into  a 
holy,  perfect  joy ! 

Make  me  a  perfect  thought  of  thine  com- 
ing forth  out  of  the  glory  of  thy  father- 
hood !  Set  a  multitude  of  thy  holy  thoughts 
abroad  in  me,  that  I  shall  be  liko  thy  re- 
vealing birds  winging  beautiful  in  the 
truths  of  their  song  I  Let  something  of  thy 
lovings  come  forth  in  me  and  fulfil  in  a 
human  goodness,  gentle  like  the  flocks  that 
bleat  in  the  fields,  like  the  doves  that  croon 
in  the  blossoms !  Bring  forth  within  me  a 
childhood  innocent  and  undefiled,  filled 
with  the  holy  joy  of  thine  own  great  heart  1 
Hide,  thou,  within  the  deeps  of  my  being, 
but  only  that  thou  mayest  with  tender 
power  reveal  thyself  in  all  my  life,  getting 
to  thy  name  great  glory  in  my  strength  and 
my  tenderness  which  are  in  thee,  in  words 
that  for  thee  bless,  and  in  acts  that  for  thee 
help !  Pastor  Quiet. 


THE    NEW    CONGRESSIONAL   LIBRARY, 
WASHINGTON.* 


A   SERMON  BY   RBV.  J.  T.  SUNDBRLAND. 


"These  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  to' thy  children;  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  write 
them  ai>on  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy 
gates."— Dbut.  vi.  6,  7,  and  9. 

Daring  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  spend  several  hours 
making  a  somewhat  careful  inspection  of 
the  splendid  new  edifice  which  is  being 
built,  and  is  now  almost  finished,  for  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  the  rotunda,  or 
great  central  reading-room,  of  that  magnifi- 
cent building,  I  found  a  sermon,  which  I  am 
going  to  try  to  give  you  this  morning. 

*  Preached  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Not.  22, 1896. 
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Jesos  and  his  apostles,  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  used  events  of  the  hour 
and  scenes  passing  before  their  eyes  as 
material  for  their  discourses.  Why  should 
not  we  to-day  ? 

A  few  preliminary  words  will  be  fitting 
before  I  come  to  my  sermon  proper. 

The  new  Congressional  Library  building 
is  not  only  very  large,  but  very  fine  as  a 
work  of  art.  Its  cost  has  been  a  little  more 
than  $6,000,000.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Italian  Renaissance.  The  inside  finish, 
decoration,  and  ornamentation  are  elaborate 
and  showy;  yet  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  sacri- 
fice of  real  art  to  show.  The  building  may 
almost  be  thought  of  as  a  vast  art  gallery, 
there  is  through  it  all  such  a  wealth  of 
ornamental  painting,  statuary,  carving,  and 
mosaic  work.  And  an  American  naturally 
feels  a  little  pride  in  knowing  that  it  is  all 
from  the  brains  and  hands  of  American 
artists.  No  fewer  than  forty-seven  of  the 
foremost  painters,  sculptors,  designers,  and 
decorators  in  this  country  have  been  em- 
ployed in  filling  the  new  edifice  with  the 
wealth  of  beauty  which  the  visitor  sees  there 
to-day.  lyiany  of  these  are  artists  who  were 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  art  work 
of  the  "White  City"  in  Jackson  Park,  Chi- 
cago, three  years  ago.  And  one  sees  many 
things  here  that  remind  him  of  that  beauti- 
ful dream  of  now  vanished  beauty. 

I  shall  not  attempt  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Washington  building,  or  its 
adaptation  to  library  purposes.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  constructed  in  the  most 
thorough  and  substantial  manner.  It  is 
nearly  or  quite  fire-proof.  It  will  have 
shelving  put  into  it  now  for  the  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  volumes  at  present 
in  the  library ;  but  it  has  room  for  shelving 
for  three  million  volumes  more,  when  the 
library  shall  have  increased  so  much.  It  is 
supplied  with  every  plan  lind  device  known 
to  librarians  for  the  rapid  handling  of  books 
and  the  quick  service  of  readers, — including 
underground  communication  with  the  Capi- 
tol, two  or  three  blocks  away,  whereby  Con- 
gressmen in  either  house  may  send  commu- 
nications to  the  librarian  and  receive  books 
from  him,  through  pneumatic  tubes,  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

While  the  library  is  called  the  "Library 
oi  Congress,"  and  is  designed  primarily  to 


serve  the  needs  of  Cong^ssmen,  it  is  also 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  Any  resident  of 
Washington,  or  any  visitor,  will  be  wel- 
come to  go .  there  and  read,  and  will  be 
served  with  what  he  wants.  At  the  same 
time,  special  and  very  extensive  arrange- 
ments will  also  be  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  assistance  of  persons  who  desire  to 
prosecute  any  kind  of  special  research. 

Thus,  the  purpose  is  to  make  the  library 
a  great  centre  of  knowledge  and  light  for 
the  nation. 

There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  created  for  itself  a 
great  library.  It  means  a  more  or  less  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  law-making,  to 
be  wise  and  enduring,  must  be  done  in  the 
light  of  the  world's  experience.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  body  of  men  shall  come 
together  and  legislate  for  the  American 
people  according  to  their  best  judgment, 
unless  their  judgment  is  enlightened.  They 
are  bound  to  bring  to  their  task  the  wisdom 
of  the  past  and  of  other  lands.  I  say  thQ 
Congressional  Library  is  a  recognition  of 
that.  Hence  we  see  what  it  signifies  in  the 
direction  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  nation. 
It  means  nothing  less  than  a  higher  standard 
of  national  legislation.  And  not  of  legisla- 
tion only,  but  of  everything  pertaining  to 
the  conduct  of  the  government, — less  igno- 
rance, less  partisanship,  less  jingoism ;  more 
intelligence,  more  wisdom,  more  breadth  of 
view,  more  justice  to  other  nations,  and 
more  safety  to  the  higher  interests  of  our 
own. 

That  great  and  splendid  library,  if  we 
take  building,  books,  and  all,  has  cost  the 
nation  as  much  as  perhaps  two  battle-ships. 
Does  any  intelligent  mind  doubt  that  it  is  a 
greater  source  of  safety  to  the  nation  than 
twenty  battle-ships? 

But  let  me  hasten  to  the  central  rotunda, 
or  reading-room,  on  the  walls  of  which  I 
found  what  I  want  to  call  special  attention 
to  this  morning. 

The  room  is  situated  under  the  great 
dome.  It  is  octagonal,  and  is  one  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  high.  In  the  wealth  of  art 
displayed  on  its  walls  and  ceilings  there  is 
hardly  a  more  magnificent  room  in  the 
world.  Certainly,  there  is  nowhere  a  finer 
reading-room.  The  decorations  have  been 
so  arranged  that  the  eight  sides  of  the  room 
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shall  represent  the  eight  departments  into 
which  literature  and  knowledge  may  be 
divided ;  namely,  Art,  Science,  History,  Phi- 
losophy, Poetry,  Law,  Commerce,  and  Relig- 
ion. Thus,  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the 
statues,  figures,  and  inscriptions  all  repre-' 
sent  art;  on  another,  all  represent  science  ; 
on  another,  history,  and  so  on. 

What  especially  interested  and  impressed 
me  was  the  inscriptions  which  had  been  put 
on  the  walls  to  interpret  the  larger  and 
deeper  meanings  of  art  and  science  and 
poetry  and  law  and  history  and  philoso- 
phy and  commerce  and  religion,  as  these 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  understood 
by  the  wiser  and  profounder  minds,  and  the 
minds  of  deepest  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
sight, in  our  time. 

As  I  stood  and  read  those  inscriptions  on 
the  eight  sides  of  that  splendid  room,  I  was 
first  surprised,  then  delighted,  then  thrilled, 
— ^thrilled  by  their  high  import,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  fact  that  words  so  noble  had 
been  chosen  for  emblazonment  there,  in 
that  public  place,  in  that  place  of  high 
honor  and  of  far-reaching  influence,  where 
they  would  be  in  a  sense  banner-words  of 
the  nation. 

Let  me  g^ve  you  the  inscriptions,  and  then 
yon  will  see  how  fine  and  how  significant 
they  are,  what  a  sermon  there  is  in  them, 
and  how  exactly  in  line  they  are  with  the 
most  untrammelled  reason,  the  highest 
ethics,  and  the  broadest  and  most  progres- 
sive religion  of  our  time. 

Let  me  begin  with  what  we  are  likely  to 
think  of  as  the  lowest,  Commerce.  Above 
the  gigantic  female  figure  representing 
commerce  are  placed  the  words,  from  some 
unknown  author,  *^}Ve  taste  the  spices  of 
Arabia f  yet  never  feel  the  scorching  sun  which 
brings  them  forth." 

In  these  words,  what  have  we  ?  A  touch 
of  humanity.  A  confession  of  human 
brotherhood.  A  recognition  that  every 
man  in  the  world  who  enjoys  the  fruit  of 
human  toil  should  remember  with  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  the  toiler.  We  have  no 
right  to  be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  even 
the  Arab  who  sweats  under  a  tropical  sun 
to  give  us  spices.  Apply  the  same  princi- 
ple to  cases  nearer  home,  and  its  meaning 
becomes.  We  have  still  less  right  to  be  in- 
different to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  miner, 
the  Lowell  cotton  weaver,  the  Dakota  wheat 
grower,  who  toil  for  us.    Are  we  not  all 


human  ?  And  in  being  human  are  we  not 
brothers?  This  important  lesson  of  the 
feeling  heart  is  what  that  text  in  the  Wash- 
ington Library  will  go  on  teaching  long 
after  you  and  I  fall  sleep. 

Turning  to  the  side  of  the  rotunda  repre- 
senting LaWy  what  do  we  find  ?  The  noble 
and  famous  sentence  from  Richard  Hooker, 
"0/"  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged 
than  thai  her  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the 
world" 

If  this  were  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  a  law-governed  uni- 
verse, it  would  have  little  significance  in 
this  late  age.  The  value  of  the  sentence 
lies  in  the  very  high  conception  of  law 
which  it  sets  forth.  Law  is  harmony. 
Physical  law  is  physical  harmony.  Moral 
law  is  moral  harmony.  Spiritual  law  is 
spiritual  harmony.  God's  laws  are  the 
methods  by  which  harmony  is  secured  in 
the  universe.  Human  laws  are  methods 
whereby  the  harmony  of  human  interests 
may  be  secured.  What  a  conception  of 
Law  is  this, — to  stand  there  as  a  perpetual 
ideal  for  Cong^ress,  our  national  legislative 
body  1  Would  that  the  majestic  figure  of 
Law,  over  whose  head  this  fine  inscription 
stands,  might  open  her  calm  lips  in  times 
of  national  need  to  impress  upon  our  law- 
makers the  meaning  of  these  great  words  t 
I  fancy  her  utterance  would  be  something 
like  this:  "O  makers  of  law  for  a  great 
people,  let  all  your  laws  be  framed  in 
justice.  Only  justice  can  give  harmony. 
Withhold  your  hands  sternly  from  partisan 
legislation,  from  class  legislation,  from  legis- 
lation to  benefit  favored  interests.  On  that 
road  lie  discords  and  strifes,  discontents, 
riots,  anarchies,  wars.  And  in  your  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  and  peoples,  too,  re- 
member to  make  such  laws  and  such  inter- 
pretations of  law,  as  will  tend  to  interna- 
tional brotherhood  and  world-harmony. 
Justice  is  the  harmonizer  among  nations 
as  well  as  among  communities.  Desire  no 
prosperity  for  your  own  nation  that  has  to 
be  purchased  by  the  injury  or  suffering  of 
another.  Such  prosperity  is  of  the  devil. 
In  the  end  it  will  curse  you  and  all  who 
have  had  to  do  with  it.  So,  then,  O  law- 
makers, wear  these  golden  words  on  your 
hearts:  *0f  law  there  can  be  no  less  ac- 
knowledged than  that  her  voice  is  the  har- 
mony of  the  world* " 

Turning  next  to  the  side  of  the  rotunda 
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representing  Philosophy^  what  do  we  see? 
The  bold  words  of  Bacon,  "TAc  inquiry^ 
knowledge^  and  belief  of  truth  is  the  sovereign 
good  of  human  nature" 

What  a  challenge  we  have  here  to  that 
timidity  and  that  credulity  which  dare  not 
inquire  I  What  a  fitting  motto  for  a  people 
who  believe  in  political  liberty,  based  upon 
moral  and  intellectual  liberty  1 

Torn  to  the  side  of  Poetry,  and  read  the 
inscription.  It'  is  Milton's  exquisite  sen- 
tence, ^^  Hither^  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light.** 

How  lofty  and  yet  how  true  a  character- 
ization of  poetry  we  have  here  I  Is  not  the 
poet  a  light  kindler?  Does  not  his  mind 
come  nearest  to  being  a  fresh  and  original 
fountain  of  truth  of  any  that  God  gives  to 
the  world  ?  Is  he  not  the  world's  profound- 
est  seer  and  truest  prophet?  Does  not 
God  touch  his  eyes,  and  give  him  to  see 
deepest  into  life,  deepest  into  spiritual 
truth,  deepest  into  the  heart  of  things,  of 
any  man  of  his  generation  ?  Does  not  God 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  higher 
up  the  mountains  of  vision  than  any  of  his 
fellows? 

How  rich  a  treasure,  then,  the  world  has 
in  its  poetry  1  What  a  place  of  honor  we 
should  £pve  it  in  our  libraries  I  How  grate- 
ful we  should  be  to  God  for  so  priceless  a 
gift! 

Turn  to  History,  What  inscription  do  we 
find  here?  Am  I  mistaken?  It  seems  to 
be  from  Tennyson.  Yes,  it  is  those  splen- 
did, those  prophetic  lines  of  Tennyson,  that 
have  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
will  go  ringing  down  the  ages  to  the 
farthest  time : — 

"Cue  (jod,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

But  what  have  these  lines  to  do  with 
history  ?  With  history  as  many  writers  of 
soKsalled  history  conceive  it, — as  simply  a 
succession  of  squabbles  of  kings  and  dynas- 
ties, nothing!  But  with  history  as  some- 
time it  will  be  conceived,  with  history  as 
the  evolution  of  humanity,  as  the  story  of 
man's  progress  through  the  ages,  as  a 
record  of  that  infinitely  sublime  struggle 
through  which  the  race  has  risen,  is  rising, 
and  shall  rise,  to  realization  of  the  divine 
wrapped  up  in  its  great  nature,  these  lines 
of  Tennyson  become  such  a  lyric  of  history, 


such  an  epitome  of  all  history,  as  no  other 
pen  but  his  has  ever  written.  With  such  a 
view  of  history  as  this,  how  grand  man's 
life  becomes!  How  central  God  stands  in 
his  universe !  Now  the  career  of  humanity 
is  no  longer  a  farce,  nor  a  comedy,  nor  yet 
a  tragedy,  but  a  Divine  Epic  1 

Pass  on  to  Art,  What  is  the  inscription 
chosen  to  represent  this  great  department  ? 
I  read,  ^^  As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor 
grows  less,  so  nobleness  etikindleth  nobleness." 

Ah,  then  I  we  have  here  the  conception 
that  art  possesses  some  moral  significance, 
that  it  has  a  mission,  and  that  that  mission 
is  to  represent  the  noble  in  human  life,  to 
the  end  that  the  noble  may  kindle  the 
noble!  There  are  men  who  dispute  this^ 
and  who  tell  us  that  Art  is  to  be  judged  by 
no  ethical  standards.  Thus  we  have  seen 
a  controversy  going  on  for  some  time  in 
Boston  as  to  whether  the  Public  Library  of 
that  city  should  or  should  not  accept  as  a 
present,  and  put  in  a  prominent  place,  Mac- 
Monnies'  '^Bacchante,"— a  finely-wrought 
representation  in  bronze  of  a  nude  dancing 
drunken  woman.  If  the  Washington 
library  authorities  were  right  in  placing 
such  an  inscription  as  they  have  in  their 
art  department,  then  we  must  take  the 
ground  that  art,  as  well  as  life,  has  an 
ethical  element,  and  that  the  employment 
of  art  for  uses  that  violate  ethics  is  a 
degradation  of  art.  Let  us  be  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  Washington  authorities  for 
setting  up  in  a  great  centre  of  national  in- 
fluence an  ethical  standard  for  art. 

Pass  to  Science.  What  inscription  have 
we  there  ?  Open  your  Bible  and  turn  to  one 
of  the  great  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  you  shall 
find  it :  ^*The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork." 

Is  this  science?  We  thought  it  was  re- 
ligion. True,  it  is  religion.  But  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  science,  too.  There  is  a  concep- 
tion of  God,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  still 
widely  prevalent  in  the  world,  which  sci- 
ence turns  away  from,  saying,  '*I  know 
nothing  of  such  a  being."  But  there  is  an- 
other conception  of  God  which  science  can- 
not ignore,  and  which  few  of  the  profound- 
est  scientists  of  our  age  wish  or  try  to 
ignore.  Th€U  God,  the  heavens  declare  and 
forever  will.  In  the  presence  of  that  God, 
science  bows  and  becomes  a  worshipper. 

Only  one  more  side  of  our  splendid  ro- 
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tuDda  remains.  It  is  that  dedicated  to  Re- 
ligion. What  utterance  is  great  enough  to 
be  placed  here  ?  Will  it  be  a  word  of  Cal- 
vin or  Augustine  or  Luther  ?  Will  it  be  an 
article  of  any  creed,  or  a  dogma  of  any 
sect?  Turn  and  see:  "What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  Oiy  God  V 

Could  words  be  more  fitting?  Could 
words  be  more  grandly  adequate  ?  Here  is 
the  highest  religion  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Here  is  what  is  equivalent  to  the  highest  of 
the  New.  Here  is  a  religion  which  Prof. 
Huxley  says  every  earnest  and  thoughtful 
man  must  accept.  Here  is  a  religion  that 
is  reasonable,  reverent,  sweet,  undpgmatic, 
unsectarian  answering  the  highest  ethical 
and  spiritual  ideals  that  man  can  form. 
How  hopeful  and  encouraging  it  is  that 
this  conception  of  religion  is  accepted  as 
true,  and  expressed  in  this  conspicuous 
way,  in  this  high  place  of  the  nation  I  It 
shows  that,  with  all  our  religious  bigotries 
and  narrownesses,  we  yet  are  faced  toward 
the  sunrise.  At  least  there  is  light  on  the 
mountain-tops.  And  if  there  is  light  up 
there,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it 
will  flood  the  valleys. 

This,  then,  is  my  sermon.  Do  you  won- 
der that  in  those  great  utterances  which  I 
found  shining  like  never-setting  stars  from 
the  walls  of  that  splendid  rotunda  in  the 
Congressional  Library  building  in  Washing- 
ton I  saw  a  sermon  ?  Do  you  wonder  that 
as  I  read  and  re-read  those  great  words  I  said, 
They  are  inspiration;  they  are  prophecy; 
they  are  great  scriptures  of  God,  spoken  to 
our  time ;  they  are  the  principles  of  a  "bet- 
ter religion  coming";  they  voice  a  living 
and  real  Christianity ;  they  are  a  fitting  dec- 
laration of  faith  for  a  great  and  enlightened 
people  to  put  forth  to  the  world? 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  rejoiced  anew  to 
be  a  citizen  of  a  land  whose  thought-leaders 
are  wise  enough  and  brave  enough  to  fling 
out  such  a  declaration  of  faith,  not  only 
concerning  religion,  but,  what  is  scarcely 
less  significant,  concerning  commerce  and 
art  and  history  and  philosophy  and  poetry, 
and  science  and  law? 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  sight  gave  me 
fresh  courage  and  hope,  and  made  me  feel 
anew  that  the  land  I  love  has  a  great  and 
God-appointed  mission  of  moral  leadership 
among  the  nations  ? 


THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  AND 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN. 


When  we  say  we  believe  in  "the  Father- 
hood of  God,"  what  do  we  mean? 

Do  we  sincerely  mean  that  we  have  that 
simple  and  confiding  trust  in  "our  heavenly 
Father"  that  a  little  child  has  in  its  earthly 
father  ? 

Let  us  stop  and  consider  the  question. 

Can  we,  like  a  tired  and  peevish  child, 
carry  our  troubles  and  cares  to  him  and  feel 
that  we  are  folded  in  the  "everlasting  arms" 
of  his  love  and  tenderness,  and  that  not  any 
joy  or  sorrow  is  of  so  small  account  that  he 
does  not  share  it  with  us  ? 

I  think  if  we  could,  under  all  circum- 
stances, fully  realize  that  it  is  so,  and  that 
whatever  crosses  and  disappointments  we 
meet  with  in  this  earthly  life  are  for  some 
good  and  wise  purpose,  we  should  experi- 
ence much  less  of  discontent  and  unhappy 
thought;  and  the  spirit  of  contentment 
would  throw  its  cheery  influence  around  us, 
and  we  should  be  very  much  happier  in  our 
different  conditions  in  life  than  we  generally 
are,  doing  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  with 
implicit  faith  that  he  knows  what  is  best 
for  us. 

I  think,  except  in  name,  we  are  very  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  "Fatherhood." 

When  we  can  say  we  truly  understand 
"the  Fatherhood  of  God"  and  can  fully 
realize  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  great 
family,  though  scattered  far  and  near,  I 
think  then  we  shall  be  able  to  accept  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man  in  something  more 
than  name. 

If  I  comprehend  the  term  "Brotherhood 
of  Man"  aright  it  is  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
our  fellow-man,  sharing  each  others'  joys 
and  sorrows,  "rejoicing  with  those  that  do 
rejoice,  and  weeping  with  those  that  weep,*' 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  oppressed, 
sharing  our  prosperity  with  a  brother's  ad- 
versity, lifting  up  the  fallen,  throwing  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  the  unfortunate,  and 
giving  the  cup  of  cold  water  "in  His  name," 
remembering  the  words  addressed  to  us  by 
our  elder  Brother,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Then  let  our  highest  aim  be  true  nobility 
of    character,  everything  else    subservient 
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and  ooDfcribating  toward  building  up  that 
great  ideal,  recognizing  in  many  instances 
throagh  wasted  forms  and  tattered  garments 
illumined  souls  resplendent  with  the  Father's 
love  among  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Maky  W.  Willis. 


JOHANNA  AMBROSIUS,  THE    PBAS- 
ANT POET. 

''Not  by  form  and  rhythm  jndge  me, 
Nothing  have  I  learned  of  them, — 
These  are  wildliog  flowers  only, 
Sometimes  decked  with  dew-drop's  gem ; 
Blasted  here  and  there  by  tempest, 
As  they  grow  in  moor  and  fields, 
All  are  torn  from  out  my  heart's  nest, 
Like  those  Mother  Nature  yields." 

Thus  runs  the  prelude  to  the  volume  of 
poems  lately  translated  from  the  Grerman 
of  Johanna  Ambrosius,  a  poor,  worn  peas- 
ant-woman, living  in  an  obscure  district 
of  East  Prussia.  The  prelude  fascinates  us 
by  its  suggestion  of  what  is  to  come,  and, 
as  we  later  learn,  is  a  veritable  prophecy. 
For  we  read  from  poem  to  poem  resistlessly 
attracted  by  the  very  magnetism  of  nature 
in  them ;  they  are  in  truth  <*tom  from  the 
heart's  nest."  Here  is  the  true  poet  who 
sings  because  she  must,  who  asks  no  bless- 
ing for  herself,  but  who  bears  in  her  own 
auffering  soul  the  burden  of  the  world,  like 
the  poet  whom  she  pictures, — 

"With  all  men's  tears  his  eyes  are  buming. 
He  bears  the  hardens  of  mankind." 

Johanna     Ambrosius    did    not    write    for 

critics.    In  the  extremity  of  her  solitary 

need  she  wrote,  she  tells  us,  **f  or  herself  and 

for  her  Grod."    But  her  great  heart  reaches 

out  beyond  her  own  sorrow  to  the  sorrows 

of  all,  and  she  longs  to  sing  a  song  whose 

joyful  message  shall  be  borne  round  the 

world, — 

**XJnto  the  sick  and  dying 

Sweet  cordial  it  shonld  bring. 
The  sound  of  its  soft  pinion's  stroke 

Still  grief  and  snffering, 
'Mid  clank  of  arms  and  conflict  hot 

Fan  courage  to  a  flame ; 
'Mid  woe  men  comprehended  not, 

Comfort  it  shonld  proclaim." 

Johanna  Ambrosius  appeals  to  us  because, 
although  poor  and  unlearned,  she  under- 
stands lifef — ^the  suffering  of  life  it  may  be 
mostly, — ^but  who  that  has  not  suffered  shall 


dare  to  say  that  he  understands  life  ?  This 
peasant  woman  who  **ha8  sat  at  the  same 
board  with  want,  and  drunk  from  the  same 
cup  with  penury,  knows  what  life  is."  She 
had  no  imaginary  woes.  She  did  not  search 
for  a  theme.  She  was  not  inspired  by  cult«> 
ured  companions,  for  she  knew  none;  nor 
by  books,  for  they  were  denied  her.  A 
single  family  magazine  was  the  only  mate- 
rial thing  that  connected  her  with  the  great 
world  outside,  of  which  she  knew  so  little 
and  yet  so  much  ;  for  the  heart  of  humanity 
is  one,  whether  nurtured  in  penury  or 
plenty.  .  And  Johanna  Ambrosius  knew  just 
how  to  strike  the  deeper  notes  of  joy  and 
sorrow  to  which  that  heart  always  responds. 
Confined  in  a  narrow  and  cheerless  environ- 
ment, destined  to  a  lot  of  toil  and  hard- 
ship, this  woman  in  a  very  true  sense  had 
the  most  intimate  connection  with  the  brill- 
iant world  of  which  she  read  and  dreamed. 
"They  are  all  like  us,"  she  said  to  her  sis- 
ter. *' Think  of  them  in  their  environment, 
and  they  are  archangels  and  arch-demons; 
but  strip  them  of  circumstances  and  they 
are  joy,  sorrow,  aspiration,  hindrances,  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  that  has  made  me,  too, 
burst  into  tears." 

She  suffered  much, — ^sometimes,  it  seemed 
more  than  she  could  bear, — and  her  whole 
soul  would  cry  out  for  a  refuge  to  which  to 
flee: — 

"It  is  enough !    All  earth's  woes  feeling, 

I've  suffered  till  my  soul  is  sick ; 
Haye  fought  till,  bleeding,  bruised  past  healing. 

Wounded  I  lie  unto  the  quick. 
See  through  my  hands  the  tremor  gliding ; 

My  feeble  breath  full  soon  will  cease : 
Thou  Judge !    O'er  life  and  death  presiding. 

It  is  enough !    Oh,  grant  me  peace !" 

In  the  poems  called  <*My  Friend"  and  "Dost 
thou  Ask"  we  learn  how  solitary  is  her 
grief,  how  familiar  and  constant  her  com- 
panionship with  pain.  To  those  who  sub- 
limely discard  the  word  "duty"  in  their 
vocabulary,  the  message  of  Johanna  Am- 
brosius would  bear  little  meaning.  For  she 
often  finds  herself  "shivering  in  the  scanty 
dress  which  Duty  made."  And  yet  she  will 
not  discard  her,  for  to  this  "fair  and  cruel 
sister"  she  has  pledged  her  allegiance. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
To  those  whose  suffering  is  keenest,  delight 
at  times  comes  in  fullest  measure.  Our 
poet  is  not  always  battling  with  the  ills  of 
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life.     Her    muse    is   now  and  then  borne     I  will  forget  Time's  snowflakes  scattered 
along  on  the  exaltation  of  joy :—  Too  early,  whitening  my  hair. 


"I  have  drank  deep  of  the  flaming 

Sun's  all-consnming  glow ; 
I've  lain  absorbed  in  dreaming 

'Neath  the  moonbeam's  silv'ry  flow. 

"On  tempestnons  winds,  wild  roaring, 

()Ter  ail  the  world  I've  sped, 
And,  heaven's  bine  vanlt  exploring. 

The  stars  have  my  playmates  made. 

*'The  songs  elves  and  nixies  were  singing 
Reached  me  in  notes  sweet  and  clear, 

And  clonds  their  soft  hues  mingling, 
Id  roseate  tints  floated  near. 

"Then  joined  moon  and  son  in  the  asking : 
Was  aught  more  fair  where  I  roved  ? 

I  answered,  in  joy's  rapture  basking : 
'Tes,  yes !    I  have  loved,  have  loved  !' " 

Of  love — that  fair  "flower  which  first 
bloomed  upon  our  young  life's  tree*' — she 
writes  with  that  rare  and  graceful  touch 
which  can  only  be  inspired  by  great  strength 
and  tenderness  of  heart :  love,  in  its  strength 
and  its  purity,  love,  in  its  mystery,  love, 
jubilant,  triumphant, — and  love,  too,  longing 
and  agonizing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  literature  lines  that  could  compare  with 
the  poem  "Ah,  Bind  my  Hands"  in  its 
strength  of  utterance  and  its  agony  of  ap- 
peal. It  is  the  inevitable  cry  of  the  heart 
that  lives  by  giving,  and  is  itself  left  deso- 
late. The  portrayal,  too,  of  love  bereft  by 
death  is  deeply  touching,  because  it  has  the 
strength  of  perfect  simplicity : — 

'*They  loudly  grieved,  watched  thy  last  sleep. 

To  thee  with  kisses  clung ; 
Naught  did  I,  but,  in  darkness  deep, 

My  hands  in  anguish  wrung. 

"They  brought  thee  flowers  to  enwreath 

Thy  form  with  garlands  fair ; 
I  laid  my  heart  thy  feet  beneath, 

Within  the  tomb's  chill  air." 

We  find  also  in  these  poems  what  we 
rarely  find, — ^the  poems  of  the  mother. 
Every  true  mother's  heart  contains  a  poem, 
but  few  of  them  are  born  into  the  world. 
We  are  thankful,  then,  for  this  mother-poet 
who  has  given  utterance  to  the  glad  song  of 
motherhood  with  its  joy,  its  tenderly  earn- 
est admonition,  its  noble  pride  and  hope, 
its  self-forgetful  love. 

"Although  my  happiness  is  shattered, 
If  but  thy  sun  shines  clear  and  fair. 


"My  SOD,  my  boy,  may  Fate  thee  bringing 

What  to  thy  mother  is  denied, 
Aid  thee  thy  flight  to  summits  winging, 

Where  but  the  eagle  dare  abide ! 
May'st  thou  then,  with  silv'ry  notes  clear  riug- 

ing, 
Laurel  and  myrtle  win  by  singing ! 

"Then  will  I  my  own  lyre  lower, 

And  listen  only  to  thy  tone  ; 
The  world  to  wound  will  have  no  power, 

Avenged  shall  I  be  through  my  son. 
Whoe'er  the  son  with  bay  doth  dower 

Honors  his  mother  in  that  hour." 

Johanna  Ambrosias  wrote  first  of  all  out 
of  her  individual  experience.  But  she 
would  not  have  been  a  poet  if  she  could 
not  have  transmuted  the  inner  experiences 
of  others  into  her  own.  She  has  that  large- 
ness of  soul  which  comprehends  everything 
that  is  human.  She  feels  the  lash  on  the 
back  of  the  prisoner,  although  she  may 
never  have  seen  a  prison  wall.  She  feels 
the  shame  and  anguish  of  the  one  who, 
pure  and  blameless,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment slips  and  falls. 

"Deep  within  my  heart  there  is  one  scar 
Which  will  ache  on  till  I  in  death  am  lying, — 
The  thought  that  those  who  so  self-righteous  are 
The  child  attacked,  stoning,  and  crucifying." 

She  looks  upon  life  with  the  large  vision 
which  sees  the  subtle  cords  that  bind  the 
destiny  of  each  with  the  destiny  of  all, — 
that  vision  which  sees  the  sufferer  in  the 
sinner,  and  through  which  the  word 
"mercy"  bears  its  truer  name  of  "justice." 
For  it  is  only  required  of  man  that  he  shall 
be  just.  He  may  not  presume  to  be  merci- 
ful.   That  belongs  alone  to  God. 

"Some  day,  to  all  his  children 

God  will  their  fate  allot ; 
He  only  can  condemn  them, 

But  thou, — thou  mayest  not !" 

Coupled  with  the  broad  human  love 
which  possessed  this  woman's  soul  We  find 
its  natural  accompaniment,  resolute  bravery 
in  her  own  personal  trials.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  note  of  almost  stoical  endurance 
in  her  song : — 

"I  urge  my  life-boat  on  its  way. 
Though  tempests  wild  oppose. 
Though  I  were  whelmed  the  tide  beneath. 
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No  cry  npon  the  blast 
Would  wamiog  give  of  mj  last  breath,  - 
And  all  would  then  be  ^paet." 

But  she  is  far  from  being  a  Stoic.  She 
has  an  unnamed  philosophy  of  life  which 
admits  of  the  highest  reason  and  the  tender- 
est  feeling.  In  the  light  of  the  highest 
reason  she  accepts  her  lot;  and  in  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart  she  would  shed  light 
upon  the  lot  of  all.  She  does  not  beat  her 
hands  against  the  bars  of  fate, —  not  because, 
despairing^,  she  has  learned  how  futile  is  all 
effort,  bat  because  she  trusts  the  ultimate 
purpose  in  the  universe.  Poverty,  pain  and 
grief  are  to  her  the  education  of  life.  And 
she  learns  her  lesson  well  because  she  is 
wise  enough  to  learn  it  willingly.  Her  phi- 
losophy is  perhaps  embodied  in  these 
lines :  — 

"Fate  has  toward  yon  a  kind  intent, 

And  you  may  trust,  her  sentence  waiting ; 

'Tis  only  when  you  grasp  the  reins 
That  she  begins  her  bitter  hating." 

Our  poet  may  well  write  of  lofty  resigna- 
tion, for  she  has  lived  it.  Though  lashed 
and  beaten  by  the  waves  of  life,  her  soul  is 
resolved  that 

"For  one  fault 
No  one  shall  blame  me, 

I  silent  bear  my  woe ;  the  tide 
Shall  never  shame  me." 

How  does  the  noble  silence  of  this  suffer- 
ing and  injured  woman  put  to  shame  our 
petty  grieviug  and  unreasoning  complaints  I 
Doomed  to  the  lot  of  the  lowliest,  she  was 
superior  to  the  envy  which  inspires  "  hate 
for  those  whose  lot  is  more  fortunate.'' 
She  harbored  no  resentment,  neither  against 
man,  for  she  presumed  not  to  judge  him, 
nor  against  God,  for  she  trusted  him.  In 
him  she  had  her  refuge,  full,  complete,  from 
which  nothing  could  separate  her. 

"To  heaven  I*ve  raised  my  cries  appealing, 
To  earth  I*ve  pleaded  in  despair,  — 

Before  the  altar's  steps,  low  kneeling, 
Have  ponred  forth  yearning,  ardent  prayer. 

**  'Have  pity,'  cried  I,  the  woods  pacing, 
'And  cool  the  pain  of  this  fierce  smart,' 

The  cliff,  with  slender  arms  embracing, 
I  clasped,  'mid  weeping,  to  my  heart. 

"Thus,  my  woe  consolation  mocking, 
From  place  to  place  I  wandered  on, 

Till  in  my  chamber  myself  locking, 
Found  comfort  in  Grod's  word  alone. 


"At  last  the  lesson  I  am  learning,  — 
Orief  hallows  those  whoVe  its  path  trod ; 

And  though  joy's  dead  past  all  returning, 
Know  naught  can  part  me  from  my  God ! 


ff 


It  has  been  said  that  *'  the  power  to  trans- 
late intolerable  misery  into  freedom  be- 
longs only  to  the  greatest  poets  and  relig- 
ious teachers.  If  this  be  true,  then  Johanna 
Ambrosius  is  one  or  the  other  of  these,  or 
both.  For  free  she  certainly  is.  Her 
genius  is  fettered  by  no  traditions  or  con- 
ventions. She  makes  her  own  standards. 
She  is  filled  with  the  "spirit  of  the  present," 
as  one  writer  puts  it, —  the  spirit  that  lives 
and  breathes,  and  compels  men  to  listen  in 
such  wise  that  they  cannot  forget.  She  is 
free,  because  she  has  attained  the  mastery 
of  her  own  spirit.  Resignation  does  not 
oppress  her  as  it  does  some  of  her  brother 
poets,  in  whose  verses,  says  Hermann  Grimm, 
'*  echo  and  re-echo  the  softly  clanking  chains 
which  Fate  forged  for  them."  Even  the 
loftiness  of  their  souls  could  not  free  them 
from  this  slavery.  But  not  so  with  our 
peasant  poet.  Above  the  thraldom  of  cir- 
cumstances her  soul  rises  victorious  and 
beautiful,  a  gracious  testimony  to  the  glori- 
ous possibilities  of  the  human  spirit :  — 

"I  bear  a  joy,  a  lofty  joy. 

Within  my  heart  oft  aching ; 
No  fear  doth  ever  it  alloy, 

When  thoughts  free  flight  are.  taking. 

'They  flutter  like  the  birds,  while  swings 
Their  flight  throughout  earth  gleaming, 

And  bear  upon  their  dainty  wings 
The  sweetest  of  all  dreaming." 

The  world  must  rejoice  that  Johanna 
Ambrosius  has  been  rescued  from  death  and 
poverty  by  appreciating  friends,  who  sought 
her  out  and  bestowed  their  kindness  before 
it  was  too  late.  She  is  but  forty-two  years 
of  age ;  yet,  writes  an  American  journalist, 
"  she  is  bent  and  old,  her  hair  nearly  white ; 
her  hands,  that  strike  the  heart  of  Germany 
so  true,  are  knotted  and  scarred  with  toil. 
She  has  come  up  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  to  rest  in  an  undreamed-of  para- 
dise. Whether  she  writes  more  or  not,  the 
world  already  owes  her  a  debt.  Her  reward 
will  not  be  a  forgotten  grave.  The  singer, 
too,  was  brave,  or  the  song  would  never 
have  been  sung." 

Lulu  Cranston  Harvey. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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"Happy  are  they  whose  goodness  daily 
builds  anew,  in  human  hearts,  faith  in 
humanity  and  God  I  —  thrice  happy,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  divine  impossibility  that  they 
should  do  this  service  to  their  fellow-men, 
and  not  at  the  same  time  build  up,  in  ever 
stronger  and  more  glorious  fashion,  their 
own  sweet  and  blessed  confidence  in  all 
mankind  and  in  him  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  forever." — J.  W,  Chadwick. 


"A.  Morning       ^^^  bright  and  vigorous 

with  Holmel"     '^^^^  °^  ^^'  ^^^^^^  ^®''- 

dell  Holmes's  life,  career, 

achievements,  character,  religious  faith,  in- 
fluence in  literature  and  on  contemporary 
life,  which  appeared  in  the  January  Unita- 
riany  bore  no  name  to  identify  the  writer. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  re-enjoy  the  peru- 
sal of  that  article  and  appreciate  its  personal 
flavor  when  it  is  recognized  as  the  work  of 
the  author  of  "Kindling  Thoughts,"  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Channing. 

^       ^  ^,       We  have  had  a  trreat 

Questions  on  the  ^    . 

Way  of  Life.        "^^^^    inquiries    as  to 

the  purpose  and  prob- 
able extent  of  the  series  of  brief  "Questions" 
which  began  in  the  January  number.  We 
wish  to  say  that  the  series  arose  from  the 
sense  of  need  frequently  expressed  by  Uni- 
tarian young  people  of  something  to  guide 
them  in  religion  as  simply  and  definitely 
as  the  tracts  so  freely  used  in  the  older 
churches.  Something,  it  was  said,  "plain, 
direct,  personal,  that  any  of  us  can  under- 
stand and  that  is  not  all  theory  and  argu- 
ment." 

To  meet  this  demand  these  questions  are 
being  published. 

We  wish  every  Sunday-school  and  every 
Guild  to  have  some  for  use  among  the 
members. 

We  urge  every  minister  to  place  them 
where  inquiring  visitors  may  find  them  in 
the  church  porch. 

To  this  end  we  are  taking  orders  at  10 
cents  per  dozen,  or  50  cents  per  one  hundred. 

T.11.1    T  *.  4.  4.1  The  great  worth  of 

Bible  Interpretation.    ^^^  g»y^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved 
in  history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and 


comfort  it  has  afforded  to  whole  nations  and 
races  of  men. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  oue  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  popular  objects  of  genuine 
study.  So  much  new  information  regard- 
ing its  origin,  its  peculiar  construction  and 
growth,  its  wonderfully  inclusive  contents 
as  a  resume  of  the  literature  of  a  really 
great  age,  has  recently  been  put  before  the 
public.  Everywhere  ministers  are  preach- 
ing sermons  reporting  their  new  concep- 
tions and  present  judgments  of  the  modern 
Bible.  There  seems  as  yet,  however,  but 
little  real  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of 
our  new  knowledge,  the  majority  of  the 
ministers  in  Orthodox  pulpits  confining 
themselves  to  attacks  upon  the  critics,  who 
try  to  re-interpret  the  Bible,  and  to  warn- 
ings to  their  people  that  "there  is  no  stop- 
ping-place between  its  divine  infallibility 
and  infidelityi"  evangelist  Moody  even 
going  to  such  extremes  as  to  cry,  "I  tell 
you,  my  friends,  when  you  cut  the  tale  of 
Jonah  from  the  Bible  you  cut  out  God." 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  under- 
stand the  unwillingness  of  the  evangelical 
preachers  to  accept  the  results  of  scholarship 
as  regards^the  Bible ;  for  the  things  which 
are  being  rejected  are  just  those  artificial 
accretions  of  miracle  and  dogma  and  super- 
stitious story  from  which  so  much  of  the 
old  theology  has  been  manufactured. 

As  Unitarians,  the  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  Bible  by  modern  research  gives  us  only 
a  deeper  reverence  for  the  book  itself,  and  a 
profounder  joy  in  its  use  ;  for  its  divine 
message  of  the  ever  expanding  life  of  holi- 
ness, of  the  ever  aspiring  and  progressing 
hope  in  the  heart  of  man,  its  emphasis  upon 
righteousness,  faith,  and  love,  its  trium- 
phant and  unsurpassable  conclusion  in  the 
sublime  life  of  Jesus  Christ, — all  this  stands 
out  more  clearly  than  ever,  with  wider  and 
more  emphatic  authority  when  severed  from 
the  local  error  and  unenlightened  irration- 
ality which  inevitably  clouded  the  early 
faith. 

Our  present  series  of  articles  on  the 
"great  chapters  of  the  greatest  book"  as- 
sume the  best  results  of  criticism,  and  em- 
phasize the  deep  religious  truths  of  the 
Bible  that  are  good  for  all  time. 
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,^^,     ,  ^       ,      LasV  month  we  printed 
Bthioal  Creed.  «  t  a  i.u 

and  commented  upon  the 

ethical  or  life  creed  of  Ian  Maclaren.    Since 

then  we  have  received  an  interesting  letter 

from  Dr.  Jean  Du  Buy,  of  New  York,  in 

which  he  submits  the  following  as  a  more 

definite  form  for    the  expression  of     our 

faith  :  — 

''I  take  Jesus  as  my  teacher  and  my  ex- 
ample, and  will  try  to  impart  to  others  the 
life  that  he  planted  on  earth. 

*<I  believe  that  an  invisible  Father  is  con- 
stantly present  with  me  and  every  other 
human  being.  And  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  live  as  children  of  this  invisible  Father, 
like  little  children  in  our  relation  toward 
him,  and  like  brothers  and  sisters  in  our  re- 
lations toward  our  fellow-men.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  I  will  constantly  fight  the 
selfish  tendencies  of  my  human  nature,  and 
will  trust  in  the  invisible  Father  for  help. 

**Such  a  life,  I  trust,  will  give  me  peace 
and  cheerfulness,  will  contribute  to  estab- 
lishing on  earth  the  kingship  of  the  invisible 
Father,  and  will  secure  me  after  death  ever- 
lasting life." 

We  call  attention  to  the  article  on  an- 
other page  by  Rev.  Albert  Walkley,  which 
gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  religious 
attitude  of  Ian  Maclaren. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  discussion 
21  ^T*  has  appeared  in  the  English 
press  since  the  appointment 
of  Bishop  Temple  to  the  Primacy  as  to 
whether  at  his  advanced  age  the  once  pro- 
gressive and  radical  bishop  would  attempt 
any  far-reaching  reforms. 

The  three  most  pressing  evils  in  the  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  Church,  disregard- 
ing the  whole  question  of  the  Church's  en- 
dowment by  the  State,  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  heads :  — 

1.  Sale  of  livings. 

2.  Powers  of  congregations. 

3.  Qualifications  of  clergy. 

(1.)  The  continued  public  sale  of  the  power 
of  appointment  to  comfortably  salaried  vicar- 
ages is  an  astounding  disgrace.  Yet  we  are 
told  the  practice  is  growing ;  and  a  large 
number,  something  like  one  in  every  fifteen 
of  all  the  established  churches,  are  perpetu- 
ally being  bought  and  sold.  A  writer  in  the 
Spectator^  January  9,  refers  to  a  valuable 
living   in   the  south  of  England  just  dis- 


posed of  in  this  way,  and  states  that  not 
more  than  one  benefice  in  ten  is  given 
purely  on  grounds  of  merit. 

(2.)  The  question  of  how  much  influence 
the  congregation  should  have  in  the  choice  of 
incumbents  is  a  startling  one  when  we  leani 
that  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners  are  not  a 
factor  in  the  appointment  of  ministers  nor 
in  the  extent  or  manner  of  ritualistic  ser- 
vices. 

(3.)  As  to  the  qualifications  of  ministers, 
it  is  a  scandal,  with  some  historic  precedent, 
that  men  absolutely  inefficient  occupy  under 
the  present  patronage  system  prominent  and 
important  positions. 

The  Leeds  Mercury  is  authority  for  say- 
ing that  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  pledged  himself  to  bring  about  a  re- 
form in  this  last  particular  if  not  in  the 
others. 

Cbitetian  Contempt.    ^"^  «  »  "^''^f  «>•»• 

ment  upon  the  gen- 
tle spirit  of  Christianity  that  so  much  mis- 
sionary effort  arouses  antagonism  among 
the  unconverted  races  because  of  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  with  which  many  so- 
called  Christians  treat  the  ancient  customs 
of  all  other  religious  sects. 

The  Open  Court  has  a  wise  word  of  ad- 
vice to  missionaries  on  this  subject : — 

'^Missionaries  do  not  only  unnecessarily  of- 
fend the  pagans  by  showing  a  contempt  for 
their  persons,  their  religion,  their  morals, 
their  nationality,  but  also  require  of  their 
converts  a  surrender  of  habits  and  customs 
which  they  cannot  give  up  without  cutting 
themselves  loose  from  their  traditions,  which 
necessarily  and  naturally  have  become  most 
sacred  to  them.  If  missionaries  in  China 
cannot  find  a  modus  vivendi  for  converts  by 
which  they  can  preserve  their  hallowed  fam- 
ily relations  and  continue  to  hold  their  an- 
cestors dear,  we  cannot  blame  the  Chinese 
government  for  regarding  Christian  mission- 
aries as  a  public  nuisance.  We  respect  the 
Saxon  chief  who,  on  hearing  that  all  his 
ancestors  were  in  hell,  withdrew  from  the 
baptismal  font  and  preferred  eternal  dam- 
nation with  his  fathers  to  the  bliss  of  the 
Christian  heaven  in  the  company  of  Chris- 
tian saints  and  martyrs.  Missionarising 
should  not  cease,  but  should  be  raised  to  a 
higher  level.  It  should  be  done  in  brotherly 
love,  not  with  contempt  or  in  a  spirit  of 
Pharisaic  self-conceit." 
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The  PoBitiviBtB. 


The  followers  of  Comte 
do  not  increase;  still 
there  are  enough  who  hold  to  the  pria- 
ciples  of  Positivism  to  warrant  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  in  issuing  to  them  a  New  Year's 
address.  In  this  address  he  mourns  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  there  is  a  new  type 
of  popular  religious  enthusiasm,  although 
he  declares  it  is  "&  return  to  a  weak  solution 
of  attenuated  theology."  Mr.  Harrison 
forgets  that  there  is  strength  in  simplicity, 
and  that  to  return  to  the  essentials  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  take  hold  upon  the  few  real 
truths  of  eternal  life  is  not  to  "attenuate" 
but  to  intensify  belief.  The  very  fact  that 
he  recognizes  and  associates  with  this 
change  a  new  '^enthusiasm"  is  evidence 
that  the  change  does  not  indicate  weakness, 
but  rather  new  life.  To  the  Positivist  atti- 
tude of  mind  we  can  conceive  no  possibility 
of  enthusiasm.  Mere  ''acquiescence  in  an 
observed  succession  of  events"  has  no  thrill 
of  inspiration  in  it  for  us. 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  revival  of  re- 
ligion, even  from  Mr.  Harrison's  own  decla- 
ration, is  not  a  revival  of  Positivism.  Men 
will  continue  to  look  upward,  and  "to  feel 
after  God,  if  haply  they  may  find  Him" 
even  in  their  ignorance  and  through  their 
superstitions,  rather  than  to  surrender  all 
significance  of  life  to  a  causeless  "succession 
of  events." 

Oriidn  of  ReUgion  ^  valuable  contri- 
^^  bution  to  the  study  of 

early  religions  has  appeared  in  a  book  by  Dr. 
F.  B.  Jevons,  a  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Durham,  England,  entitled  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Religion."  The  oft 
discussed  origin  of  religion  is  very  fully  con- 
sidered and  much  new  information  given 
from  elaborate  gathering  of  historical  evi- 
dence. 

Dr.  Jevons's  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
neither  ancestor  worship,  nor  totemism,  nor 
magic,  nor  the  ghost  theory,  nor  the  inven- 
tiveness of  priests,  nor  supernatural  revela- 
tion, accounts  for  the  beginning  of  religious 
emotion.    He  says  :  — 

"We  may  therefore  safely  infer  that,  from 
the  beginning,  man  not  only  recognized  his 
dependenee  on  a  personal  and  supernatural 
will,  but  that  he  found  a  peculiar  happiness 
in  the  recognition.  To  put  it  in  another 
way :  as  the  laws  of  nature  were  in  exist- 
ence and  in  operation  long  before  they  were 


formulated  by  man,  so  before  the  truth  was 
formulated  that  God  is  Love,  his  love  was 
toward  all  his  creatures ;  and,  as  even 
primitive  man  acted  on  the  conviction  that 
nature  is  uniform,  so  his  heart  responded 
with  love  to  the  divine  love,  though  he  may 
have  reasoned  little  or  not  at  all  on  either 
point. 

"But  the  divine  personality  impresses 
itself  unequally  on  different  minds,  and  it 
is  to  those  most  impressed  by  it  that  relig- 
ious progress  is  due  ;  to  them  monotheism 
was  disclosed,  the  divine  personality  was  in 
their  own  belief  revealed;  and  we  cannot 
maintain  it  to  be  impossible  or  even  improb- 
able that  such  revelation  may  have  been 
made  even  to  primitive  man." 

That  is  to  say,  religion  is  an  immediate 
consciousness  of  certain  facts,  the  facts  of 
man's  real  relationship  to  the  divine. 

-,,       ,         In  New  York  City  about  one 

Federation     ^^'^<i'^<i  churches  have  joined 

in  an  organized  federation. 
The  first  business  to  which  the  federation 
set  itself  was  toward  securing  a  careful  and 
accurate  canvass  of  the  city. 

"New  York  City,  as  a  whole,  has  fewer 
churches  in  proportion  to  its  population 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
The  proportion  is  one  church  for  every 
2,837  people,  in  Chicago  it  is  one  for  every 
2,199,  in  Brooklyn  one  for  every  2,105,  in 
Philadelphia  one  for  every  1,576. 

"As  the  result  of  its  investigations  and 
the  conditions  which  they  disclose  the  fed- 
eration has  a  number  of  important  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  to  make.  For 
meeting  the  religious  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  tenement  regions,  it  is  recommended 
that  each  church  in  these  localities  charge 
itself  perpetually  with  the  oversight  of  a 
block  or  more,  knowing  the  condition  of 
every  home,  and  inviting  the  people  out  of 
church  in  the  name  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  district  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
church,  her  sympathies,  and  secvices.  As 
one  means  for  improving  the  social  status 
of  the  people,  it  is  urged  that  some  class  of 
institutions  be  provided  to  take  the  place 
of  the  saloon  as  a  social  resort.  The  ideal 
here,  as  suggested  by  the  federation,  is  an 
institution  whose  rooms  could  be  used  for 
kindergartens  during  the  morning,  for  a  day 
nursery,  for  local  headquarters  for  the  vari- 
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OQiB  charities  of  the  city,  directly  oo-operant 
with  neighboring  charches  and  with  libra- 
ries of  the  city,  with  class-rooms  for  music, 
domestic  economy,  with  smoking-rooms, 
reading-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  etc." 


^^x.   ^        f      SoH£  one  has  aroused  the 
Orthodoxy's     ^  .       ,.     .      xl 

Bnlwarks.  Congregationaltst  by  the  re- 
iteration of  the  cry  that 
liberalism  has  captured  the  Congregational 
Church.  To  meet  this  charge  the  Congre- 
Rationalist  declares  that  the  three  essential 
bulwarks  of  orthodoxy  remain  impregnable. 
They  are : — 

1.  The  divinity  of  Christ. 

2.  The  vicarious  atonement. 

3.  Eternal  punishment. 

Of  each  of  these  doctrinal  essentials  it  is 
affirmed : — 

1.  Belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  was 
never  stronger  than  to-day.  "We  do  not 
attempt  to  define  the  Trinity,  but  we  believe 
in  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  as  the 
'word'  that  was  God  and  became  flesh." 

2.  **Je8us  Christ  is  the  only  mediator 
between  Grod  and  man,  he  died  for  our  sins, 
and  rose  again  for  our  justification." 

3.  We  do  not  call  retribution  for  sins 
damnation,  "for  the  doom  of  the  impenitent 
is  beyond  comprehension,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  sinners  who  reject  Christ  are 
going  to  heaven." 

This  is  much  milder  language  than  a 
similar  attack  ten  years  ago  would  have 
called  forth.  In  our  opinion  it  is  good 
proof  that  liberalism  has  scaled  the  walls 
and  is  engaged  in  establishing  itself  in  the 
enemies'  old  quarters.  That  happy  con- 
summation is  not  however  complete  and  the 
exact  arrangements  for  the  occupation 
are  hardly  yet  satisfactorily  formed. 

Ch  eh  ^^  ^^*  "show"  the  only  means 
Frivolitiea     ^^  which    religious  societies 

can  support  themselves?  This 
inquiry  is  made  the  subject  of  a  year's  sta- 
tistics and  some  vigorous  comment  by  Rev. 
W.  Bayard  Hale  in  a  recent  magazine  arti- 
cle. He  gives  an  astounding  list  of  church 
entertainments  including  such  titles  as :  '*A 
Blackbird  Ballet,"  "An  Ankle  Auction," 
"A  Poker  Party,"  "The  Sacred  Female  Min- 
strels," and  hundreds  of  others,  some  amus- 
ing, some  silly,  some  vulgar. 

Mr.  Hale's  inferences  from  all  this  mate- 
rial do  not  seem  very  reasonable  however, 


for  he  has  so  condensed  and  concentrated 
his  report  and  his  attention  that  it  is  made 
to  appear  as  though  all  these  churches  spent 
all  their  spare  energy  and  time  in  perpetrat- 
ing these  amusements,  whereas  probably 
but  an  evening  of  the  whole  year,  with  a 
few  hours  of  preparation,  was  devoted '  in 
each  society  to  this  end.  It  is  also  probable 
that  few  of  the  entertainments  described 
were  actually  given  for  the  real  support  of 
any  church,  but  rather  for  charitable  enter- 
prises in  which  the  churches  are  engaged, 
and  for  which  they  give  their  willing  ser- 
vices. 

The  New  '^^^  A.U.A.  Year  Book  for 
Tear  Book.  ^^^^  begins  with  a  most  en- 
couraging preface  from  the 
secretary,  who  says  "The  Unitarian  Church 
of  America  has  to-day  one  eminent  advan- 
tage. It  is  more  nearly  a  unit  in  spirit, 
purpose,  and  belief  than  any  other  religious 
body  in  the  world. 

"As  a  Church  we  go  forward  with  the  as- 
surance of  an  increasing  number  of  friends 
and  co-workers.  The  drifting  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  toward  liberal  interpretations 
of  Christianity  has  opened  a  dear  space  be- 
tween those  who  have  left  the  ancient  moor- 
ings and  those  who  have  not.  We  have  a 
message  and  a  duty  which  lay  upon  us 
severe  and  honorable  responsibilities." 

The  contents  of  the  neatly  printed  and 
convenient  pamphlet  are  similar  to  previous 
issues.  Much  valuable  information  is  to 
be  found  within  it,  and  we  recommend 
every  interested  Unitarian  to  send  for  a 
copy  to  the  A.U.A.  rooms  at  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.    Price  20  cents. 

We  suggest  that  even  more  useful  statis- 
tics might  be  incorporated  in  this  Year 
Book.  Especially  we  fail  to  find  any  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  our  churches,  or 
even  of  the  new  churches  added  since  the 
last  issue,  or  of  the  number  of  our  minis- 
ters. There  is  no  indication  which  of 
the  names  of  ministers  are  new  this  year. 
We  should  also  like  to  see  the  name  and 
address  of  the  chairman  of  Parish  Commit- 
tee for  each  church,  and  the  address  of  the 
minister,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  service  and 
the  hymn  book  in  use.  Why  could  not  a 
full  list  of  Sunday-schools  and  secretaries' 
addresses  also  be  given  us  ? 

We  notice  that  all  this  additional  infor- 
mation is  furnished  by  the  English  Uni- 
tarian Year  Book. 
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ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 


Sunday. 
The  Birds  of  Bethlehem, 

I  heard  the  bells  of  Bethlehem  ring, — 
Their  voice  was  sweeter  than  the  priests' ; 

I  heard  the  birds  of  Bethlehem  sing 
Unbidden  in  the  churchly  feasts. 

They  clang  and  sung  on  the  swinging  chain 
High  in  the  dim  and  incensed  air ; 

The  priests,  with  repetitions  vain, 
Chanted  a  never-ending  prayer. 

So  bell  and  bird  and  priest  I  heard, 
But  voice  of  bird  was  most  to  me ; 

It  had  no  ritual,  no  word, 
And  yet  it  sounded  true  and  free. 

I  thought  child  Jesus,  were  he  there. 
Would  like  the  singing  birds  the  best. 

And  clutch  his  little  bands  in  air 
And  smile  upon  his  mother's  breast. 

—R.  W.  GUder. 

Monday. 
Small  Things. 

A  grain  of  com  is  very  small, 
'Tis  scarcely  anything  at  all  ; 
But  sow  a  handful  of  them  wide, 
And  you  will  reap,  at  harvest-tide, 
A  plenteous  heap  of  ripened  gold. 
More  than  your  joyful  arms  can  hold. 

A  trifling  kindness  here  and  there 
Is  but  a  simple,  small  affair ; 
Yet,  if  vour  life  has  sown  them  free, 
Wide  shall  your  happy  harvest  be. 
Of  friends,  of  love,  of  sweet  good-will, 
That  still  renews,  and  gladdens  still. 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 

Tuesday. 
*MW  my  Springs  Are  in  TTiee" 

Unless  'tis  fed  from  the  Fountain, 
The  River  will  soon  run  dry. 

And  is  that  hid  in  the  mountain  ? 
Yes — no ;  'tis  hid  in  the  sky  I 

Our  life  is  a  gift ;  and  the  Giver 
Can  withhold  Himself  from  none; 

The  Fount  gives  itself  to  the  River, — 

The  Fount  and  the  Stream  are  one. 

— Charles  Gordon  Ames. 

Wednesday. 

"Zow  thyself  LasC* 

Love  thyself  last.    Look  near,  behold  thy 
duty 
To  those  who  walk  beside  thee  down  life's 
road; 
Make  glad  their  days  by  little  acts  of  beauty. 
And  help  them  bear  the  burden  of  earth's 
load. 


Love  thyself  last.     Look  far  and  find  the 
stranger 
Who   staggers    'neath    bis    sin    and  his 
despair; 
Go  lend  a  hand,  and  lead  him  out  of  danger. 
To  heights  where  he  may  see  the  world  ia 
fair. 

Love  thyself  last;   and  thou  shalt  grow  in 
spirit. 
To  see,  to  hear,  to  know,  and  understand. 
The  message  of  the  stars  lo  I  thou  shalt  hear 
it, 
And  all  God's  joys  shall  be  at  thy  com- 
mand. 

Love  thyself  last.    The  world  shall  be  made 
better 
By  thee,  if  this  brief  motto  forms  thy 
creed. 
Go  follow  it  in  spirit  and  in  letter. 
This  is  the  true  religion  which  men  need. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 

Thursday. 
Show  us  the  Way. 

Send  thou  a  guide  unto  us.  Lord : 

We  falter  and  we  go  astray. 
Give  us,  we  pra^,  the  fire  by  night, 

The  cloudy  pillar  for  the  day. 

We  stumble  in  this  maddening  maze : 
Send  clearer  light,  open  our  eyes. 

Bewildered  by  life's  mystery. 
We  peer  into  the  silent  sKies. 

Open  the  heavens,  O  Lord,  and  show 
A  shining  way  before  our  feet  1 

Make  us  to  walk  therein,  and  know 
The  perfect  life  in  thine  complete. 
— Hatiie  Tyng  Griswold. 


Our  Christ. 


Friday. 


O  Thou  great  Friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Who    once    appeared    in    humblest    guise 

below. 
Sin  to  rebuke,  to  break  the  captive's  chain. 
And  call  Thy  brethren  forth  from  want  and 

woe  I 

» 

We  look  to  Thee:  Thy  truth  is  still  the 

light 
Which  guides  the  nations,  groping  on  their 

way 
Stumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night, 
Yet  hoping  ever  for  the  perfect  day. 

Yes,  Thou  art  still  the  Life :  Thou  art  the 

Way, 
The  holiest  know, — Light,  Life,  and  Way 

of  heaven ; 
And  they  who  dearest  hope,  and  deepest 

pray. 
Toil  by  the  Light,  Life,  Way,  which  Thou 

hast  given.  — Theodore  Parker. 
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Hii  Presence, 


Saturday. 


The  Lord  is  come  I    In  every  heart 
Where  truth  and  merc^  claim  a  part ; 
In  every  land  where  Right  is  Might, 
And  deeds  of  darkness  shun  the  light;* 
In  every  church  where  faith  and  love 
Lift  earthward  thoughts  to  thiugs  above. 
In  every  holy,  happy  home, — 
We  thank  thee,  Lord,  that  thou  art  come  I 

— A.  P.  Stanley. 


SimDAY--SCHOOLS. 


A  ii^eat  help  for  Sunday-school  workers 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
*  day  School  Society.  This  is  a  little  manual 
prepared  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chad  wick,  en- 
titled, "Questions  on  the  Old  Testament 
Books  in  their  right  Order."  There  are  455 
questions  and  answers  relating  to  the  orig- 
inal contents,  literary  form,  and  rank  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is 
compressed  modem  scholarship  on  the  sub- 
ject. Not  only  will  this  book  be  of  value  in 
the  Sunday-schools,  but  it  will  prove  also  a 
handy  reference  resource,  for  ministers  and 
others,  who  wish  to  have  quickly  available 
the  accurate  facts.  Mr.  Cbadwick  is  not 
only  qualified  by  study  to  do  such  a  work, 
but  the  results  have  been  indorsed  by  Prof. 
C.  H.  Toy,  and  the  subject-matter  has  passed 
under  his  eye.  Bound  in  paper  covers. 
Price,  20  cents  single  copy;  or  $1.80  a 
dozen. 

I  am  often  asked  to  suggest  inexpensive 
publications  from  which  teachers  can  derive 
benefit;  that  is,  books  of  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. Accordingly,  I  give  the  following 
titles.  Of  course,  the  great  book,  most 
comprehensive,  is  by  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trum- 
bull, entitled,  "Tale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday 
School."  Price,  $1.50.  This  is  well  known 
and  most  admirable.  But  these  1  now  men- 
tion relate  to  particular  topics,  and  are 
much  cheaper:  "Practical  Hints  for  Sun- 
day-school Teachers,"  by  Henry  Rawlins. 
This  is  a  little  book  of  83  pages,  bound  in 
paper  covers,  a  London  publication.  Price, 
^20  cents  net,  postage  extra,  which  would  be 
about  3  cents.  Another  book,  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Primary 
teachers,  is  "The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teach- 
ing," by  Patterson  Du  Bois:  a  book  bound 
in  muslin,  of  88  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
*'Tbe  Teacher's  Conscience"  is  a  very  small 
pamphlet  of  8  pages,  by  President  Charles 
W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  College,  being  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  him  before  some  conven- 
tion. This  sells  for  5  cents  a  copy.  "The 
Sunday  School,"  by  Rev.  James  Vila  Blake, 
is  a  careful  study  of  the  ways  and  m(»ans  of 
developing  the  Sunday-school  and  raising  it 


to  its  best  estate.  Pages  62.  Price,  15  cents. 
"Teachers'  Meetings:  Their  Necessitv  and 
Methods,"  is  a  book  by  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trum- 
bull, issued  in  firm  covers.  Pages  60. 
Price,  30  cents.  The  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  besides  furnishing  the  above 
at  the  prices  named  has  100  or  200  copies 
left  of  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Sundhiy 
School  Teaching."  This  is  made  up  of  four 
lecture  talks  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley,  and 
was  printed  some  years  ago.  Not  being 
electrotyped,  no  more  copies  can  be  fur- 
nished. The  edition  was  originally  printed 
for  free  circulation,  and  the  remaining 
copies  can  be  had  free  in  small  quantities 
on  application. 

The  current  leaflet  lessons  in  the  one- 
topic,  three-grade  course,  published  by 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  are 
now  readv  for  Febrnary.  The  subjects 
are:  "Review,"  "Our  Oldest  Hvmn  Book," 
"Songs  of  Trust,"  "Songs  of  Nature."  The 
Primary  grade,  which  is  on  a  four-page 
leaflet  (illustrated),  is  prepared  by  Kev. 
Albert  Walkley.  The  Intermediate,  by 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  and  the  Advanceii, 
by  Rev.  W.  Hanson  Pulsford.  The  Inter- 
mediate and  Advanced  grades  are  printed 
together  on  a  four-page  leaflet.  Price,  50 
cents  a  hundred  leaflets. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society 
will  not  issue  a  new  Easter  Service  this 
year,  but  will  offer  the  reprints  of  the 
popular  services  used  before, — namely,  18dl, 
1893,  and'  1894.  Price,  5  cents  a  copy;  or 
l|4.00  a  hundred. 

The  Boston  Sunday  School  Union  is  go- 
ing forward  this  season  with  as  great  suc- 
cess as  ever.  The  benefit  derived  from 
such  an  organization  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Its  sessions,  so  largely  attended, 
yield  information  and  enthusiasm.  Some 
of  the  subjects  treated  this  winter  have 
been:  "Adults  in  the  Sunday-school  and 
Children  in  the  Church";  "The  Value  of 
the  Sunday-school  Library  in  the  Ethical 
Training  of  Children" ;  "Kindergarten  Prin- 
ciples as  Applied  to  Sunday-school  Work" ; 
"Paid  Service  in  the  Sunday-schools" ;  "How 
to  Get  Teachers";  "A  Normal  Class  for 
Sunday-school  Teachers."  As  a  help  to 
other  similar  organizations  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  some  of  the  topics  used  last 
season :  "Ethical  Instruction  of  Children" ; 
"Essentials  in  Sunday-school  Administra- 
tion"; "E-'sentials  in  Sunday-school  Instruc- 
tion"; "New  Features  in  Our  Sunday- 
school  Work"  (this  was  treated  by  twelve 
speakers  in  five-minute  talks  each) ;  "The 
Secret  of  Success  in  Sunday-school  Work" ; 
"The  Mutual  Relation  of  the  Minister  and 
the  Sunday-school." 

One  of  the  largest  Sunday-schools  in  our 
denomination,  which  is  distinctly  a  parish 
Sunday-school,  not  a  mission  one,  is  in  Hud- 
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son,  Mass.  I  have  received  a  report  of  its 
annual  meeting;  which  took  place  recently. 
It  contains  17  officers,  17  teachers,  362 
scholars,  a  total  of  396.  Fifty  sessions  of 
the  school  were  held  last  year.  The  treas- 
urer's report  is  significant.  Total  receipts 
for  the  past  year  were  9^33.61;  disburse- 
ments, $337.67,  leaving  a  balance  of  $95.04. 
There  is  a  very  large  Primary  department 
at  one  end  and  a  promising  class  for  young 
people  at  the  other  end,  so  that  the  school 
is  well  balanced.  The  New  Song  and  Ser- 
vice Book,  issued  bv  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society,  has  been  adopted  and  found 
to  be  of  great  help.  Mr.  Caleb  L.  Bri^ham, 
the  superintendent,  is  an  indefatigable 
worker.  He,  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson, 
pastor  of  the  parish  and  president  of  the 
Sunday-school,  are  inspiring  sources  for  all 
the  otner  officers.  There  are  many  other 
Unitarian  Sunday-schools  worthy  of  men- 
tion, but  I  have  called  attention  to  this 
particular  one  because  I  know  that  it  is  not 
only  large  but  most  excellent  in  its  grade 
of  work,  and  this  total  result  of  success  has 
been  attained  by  faithful  labors  long  con- 
tinued and  unflagging.  No  doubt  Mr.  Brig- 
ham  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
as  to  the  methods  employed  in  this  school, 
which  have  been  found  satisfactory.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  various  Sun- 
day-school workers  corresponded  with  each 
other,  to  ascertain  what  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  others'  experiences. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  RELIGIOUS  UNION. 


[The  president  of  tlieT.P.R.U.  is  responsible  for 
this  coiiimn.  All  commanlcations  and  matters 
relative  to  it  shoald  be  sent  to  MiSA  £.  R.  Roes, 
Room  11, 26  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.] 


The  Union  closed  the  year  1896  with  all 
bills  paid  and  a  small  balance  in  the 
treasury.  About  fifty  societies  are  enrolled 
and  a  goodly  number  of  others  promised  as 
soon  as  a  fee  can  be  collected.  The  mem- 
bers are  working  with  a  deep  earnestness, 
not  only  in  their  own  local  unions  but  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  other  localities.  The 
general  office  is  finding  a  ready  response  to 
its  call  for  speakers  to  stimulate  organiza- 
tions already  existing  or  to  form  new  ones. 

So  far  as  known,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  is  the 
first  place  to  form  a  Junior  Young  People's 
Union.  This  will  be  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  regular  union,  but  the  work  is 
to  be  done  by  the  children  themselves, 
whose  ages  range  from  eight  to  fifteen. 
This  is  a  very  important  step  and  the 
unions  may  well  regard  this  as  the  best 
work  at  hand  in  many  cases.  In  several 
cases  union  meetings  at  hospitals  or  out- 


lying districts  have  been  arranged  with  the 
young  people's  societies  of  the  evangelical 
churches.  Several  unions  are  carrving  on 
the  Sunday  morning  service  while  their 
churches  are  without  pastors. 

An  important  rally  is  to  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  Second  Uhurch,  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness,  about  the  middle  of  Februaiy, 
when  a  new,  brief  collection  of  hymns  witn 
a  few  services,  prepared  for  the  Union,  may 
be  used.  Every  rally  held  thus  far  has 
meant  several  new  unions. 

The  central  office  has  in  preparation  large 
display  cards  with  the  Cardinal  Principles 
and  mottoes  of  the  Union,  suitable  to  hang 
on  chapel  walls.  These  can  be  had  for  a 
few  cents  and  are  a  fine  object  lesson. 
The  office  will  send  two  forms  of  the  princi- 
ples vnth  scriptural  or  poetical  quotations 
on  small  cards,  free,  in  quantity  to  appli- 
cants, also  constitutions,  suggestions  for 
organizing,  etc.,  and  tracts  on  the  national 
topics  as  announced  each  week  in  the  ChrU- 
tian  Register. 

With  so  much  of  encouragement,  the 
Union  has  still  much  to  rep;ret  in  that  Rev. 
L.  W.  Sprague,  its  indefatigable  agent,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  that  position, 
that  he  may  devote  his  wnole  time  to  the 
work  at  the  Church  of  the  Unity.  This  res- 
ignation took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  directors  at  their  last  meeting 
passed  the  following:  '^Voted:  that  the 
thanks  of  the  directors  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Religious  Union  be  extended  to  Mr. 
Sprague,  our  retiring  agent,  for  the  ener- 
getic and  efficient  work  he  has  accomplished 
while  in  the  office." 

It  was  found  impossible  to  choose  a 
successor  without  further  deliberation,  and 
for  the  present,  Mr.  Reccord,  the  treasurer, 
will  take  charge  of  the  rally  meetings,  Mr. 
Van  Ness  of  the  publications,  Mr.  Horton 
act  as  counsellor,  and  Miss  Ross  be  retained 
in  the  office. 


NATIONAL    ALLIANCE   OF    UNITARIAN 

WOMEN. 

The  New  York  League. — A  meeting 
was  held  Friday,  January  8,  at  All  SouFs 
Church,  New  York,  with  an  attendance  of 
nearly  two  hundred,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Low 
presiding.  After  the  reports  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  were  read  and  accepted, 
a  letter  from  the  Passaic  Alliance  thanxing 
the  League  for  its  gift  to  their  building 
fund  was  presented,  f5I  having  been  raised 
by  coUection  for  them  at  the  last  League 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Smallwood,  in  behalf  of  the  Relig- 
ious News  Committee,  gave  a  most  interests 
iug  summary  of  our  denominational  news. 
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The  subject  for  the  day  was  '^Child  Study, 
— ^Modern  Methods  and  Results."  Mrs. 
Franklin  W.  Hooper  gave  the  first  paper  on 
the  Modern  Metho<&, — and  in  fact  she 
claimed  there  were  no  other.  Only  since 
men  have  been  willing  to  apply  the  pa- 
tient methods  of  scientific  investigation 
to  the  development  of  a  child's  mind  have 
we  had  any  real  child  study. 

Mrs.  Felix  Adler  was  then  introduced. 
She  deprecated  the  fact  that  women  have 
allowed  men  to  do  most  of  the  investigation 
in  child  study,  when  they  could  have  done 
it,  surely,  in  a  more  sympathetic  and  satis- 
factory manner.  At  Clarke  University,  to 
her,  the  child  is  treated  like  a  pathological 
study  in  a  clinic.  There  is  lacking  tender 
mother  nature.  The  work  done  by  special- 
ists and  teachers  could  not  equal  in  real 
valae  that  done  by  an  intelligent  mother  in 
the  home. 

Children  are  imitative,  and  also  painfully 
conservative :  they  hate  to  differ  from  their 
fellows.  Hence  the  schools  quickly  assimi- 
late our  little  foreij^ners,  and  they  carry  the 
civilization  to  their  homes.  During  the 
period  of  adolescence,  when  a  child  is  born 
again,  he  particularly  needs  the  care  and 
watchfulness  of  his  parents,  who  should  ever. 
be  his  confidants,  and  keep  high  ideals  be- 
fore him.  All  of  this  watchfulness  is  full 
of  difficulty,  but  surely  it  has  its  reward. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Chadwick  followed  with 
a  third  paper,  in  which  she  dwelt  particu- 
larly on  the  moral  training  of  the  child. 
She  felt  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere 
which  surround  a  child  to  be  as  potent  a 
factor  in  his  development  as  the  physical . 
air  is  to  his  bodily  welfare.  What  can  one 
expect  of  children  in  a  home  where  all  is 
restlessness  and  excitement?  Even  educa- 
tional circles  are  filled  with  this  feverish 
unrest.  We  want  to  pull  our  children  up  to 
our  plane,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  push 
themselves  and  take  their  own  time. 

This  restlessness  is  not  to  be  condemned ; 
but  we  must  seek  to  steady  ourselves  so 
that  OUT  own  force  shall  not  be  dissipated. 
If  parents  only  realized  how  the  mentality 
of  their  children  is  interfered  with  by  this 
restlessness  I 

*'6ive  the  higher  life  the  higher  place. 
Believe  in  your  highest  self  at  your  best. 
Nourish  this  as  an  altar  fire,  this  something  in 
you  that  is  not  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  your  best, — all  this  for  your  chUdren's 
sake ;  for  we  influence  our  children,  not  by 
what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  what  we  are.^* 

AfCer  the  hvmn  and  the  Ix>Td's  Prayer 
the  meeting  adjourned,  and  a  social  hour 
was  spent  over  the  coffee  cups  before  we  re- 
tomed  to  our  homes  to  put  into  practice  the 
high  principles  our  hearts  had  already  ac- 
ceptecL  Alice  P.  Jackson, 

Rec.  Sec'y, 


TEMPERANCE   WORK. 


**The  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  Capitol  and  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  went  through  the  House  by  such 
an  overwhelming  majority  that  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  members  had  made  prog- 
ress in  recent  years  in  their  judgment  of  the 
propriety  of  combining  the  liquor  traffic 
ana  legislation  in  the  same  building.  Be- 
fore the  war  such  a  proposition  would  not 
only  have  been  defeated,  out  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  attempted  outrage 
upon  the  rights  and  comforts  of  statesmen. 
In  those  free  and  easy  days  the  liquor  ex- 
change in  the  National  Capitol  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  popular  resort  in  the  whole 
edifice,  and  the  results  of  this  state  of  things 
were  much  more  in  evidence  than  they  have 
been  in  recent  years. 

New  York  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Raines  Liquor  Law, 
from  which  so  much  has  been  expected. 

At  present,  the  law  is  working  poorly,  on 
account  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  cer- 
tain of  its  provisions  by  the  courts  and  the 
grand  jury. 

The  courts  are  permitting  "an  indefinitely 
small  amount  of  food  to  be  considered  a 
meal,  and  an  indefinitely  large  amount  of 
liquor  to  be  sold  with  it  They  have  per- 
mitted every  one  who  slipped  in  from  the 
street  and  ordered  one  of  these  meals  to  be 
considered  a  guest,  and  they  have  permitted 
every  saloon  which  anywhere  had  ten  spaces 
for  beds  partitioned  off  to  be  considered  a 
hotel." 

The  grand  jury  has  also  been  very  liberal 
in  its  interpretation  of  the  law,  so  that 
Sunday  selling  at  the  so-called  *' hotels'* 
goes  on  very  freely.  The  Outlook  doubts 
whether,  under  existing  pubUc  opinion,  it 
is  possible  to  oblige  the  courts  to  give  just 
and  rational  interpretations  of  such  laws,  no 
matter  how  wisely  and  carefully  they  may 
be  framed.  It  says,  "The  real  difficulty 
is  a  public  sentiment  which  corrupts  judges 
and  juries  and  prosecuting  attorneys,  who 
seem,  in  many  cases,  more  anxious  to  set 
the  law  aside  than  to  enforce  it." 

One  of  the  principle  causes  for  the  defeat 
of  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment  in  Cali- 
fornia, recently  before  the  people,  was  the 
active  opposition  of  the  liquor  interest.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Outlook  points  out  that 
the  two  counties,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  where  are  situated  the  two  largest 
cities  next  to  San  Francisco,  ^ave  majori- 
ties of  3,596  and  2,717  respectively,  for  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  have 
been  carried,  had  it  not  been  for  the  large 
adverse  majority  in  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land, where  the  liquor  influence  is  exceed- 
ingly strong. 

Christopher  R.  Eliot. 
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Autobiography  of  Adin  Ballou.— 
This  is  a  remarkable  book  of  a  remarkable 
man.  A  farmer's  boy  of  Cumberland,  R.I., 
born  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  a 
town  where  there  were  no  public  schools  at 
that  time,  he  had  but  the  scantiest  oppor- 
tunities of  an  education,  and  his  whole 
school  life  probably  did  not  occupy  more 
than  two  full  years.  But  he  had  an  intense 
desire  for  knowledge ;  he  read  with  eager- 
ness whatever  books  chanced  to  fall  in  his 
way,  and  was  known  as  a  bright,  intelligent 
lad  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  belonged  to  a  deeply  religious  family, 
both  parents  being  members  of  a  church  of 
the  Christian  connection  of  which  the  father 
was  a  deacon  and  with  which  the  son  united 
when  but  twelve  years  of  age.  Working  on 
his  father's  farm  or  in  the  factory,  a  con- 
stant attendant  on  the  Sunday  worship  in 
'*the  old  Ballou  meeting-house,"  with  a  term 
at  some  private  school  now  and  then  when 
he  could  be  spared,  and  always  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  a  better  education,  such 
were  the  years  of  his  youth, — a  hard, 
cramped,  humble  life,  yet  animated  by  a 
high  ambition  for  moral  worth  and  useful- 
ness. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  a 
vision  of  the  night,  he  saw  the  form  of  an 
eider  brother,  who  had  died  five  years  be- 
fore, and  heard  his  voice  commanding  him 
in  God's  name  to  preach  the  gospel.  He 
was  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  and,  believing  it  a  veritable  call 
from  God,  much  against  his  previous  incli- 
nation and  choice,  he  began  preparing  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  had  no  other 
helps  than  those  of  a  patient,  tireless  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  few  books  within  his 
reach,  and  occasional  intercourse  with  the 
migratory  clergy  of  that  period,  among 
whom  was  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Daw  who 
counselled  him  '^always  to  take  plenty  of 
elbow  room."  In  the  old  ancestral  meeting- 
house of  the  neighborhood,  built  in  1751 
and  still  standing  unchanged,  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  to  a  crowd  of  admiring 
friends,  then  barely  eighteen  years  of  age. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  an  active  ministry 
that  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  and  up  to  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death. 

His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  Nov.  3, 
1889,  at  Hopedale  in  his  old  church  where 
be  had  ministered  for  forty-seven  years. 
What  a  record  we  have  here  of  unceasing 
toil  in  writing,  lecturing,  attending  funerals 
(of  which  he  records  above  twenty-six  hun- 
dred, and  of  weddings  twelve  hundred), 
editing    a    weekly    newspaper    for    thirty 


years,  publishing  great  numbers  of  sermons, 
holding  many  public  discussions  with  oppo- 
nents upon  questions  of  theology  and  moral 
reform,  pursuing  historical  and  genealogi- 
cal researches  that  required  vast  time  and 
patience,  holding  two  preaching  services  on 
Sundav  and  often  a  third  that  involved  a 
ride  oi  many  miles  to  some  lonely  neighbor- 
hood gathered  in  a  schoolhouse !  Such  was 
his  untiring  devotion  to  his  work  through 
all  these  years,  seldom  or  never  taking  a 
vacation  or  denying  any  call  for  ministerial 
service  however  distant  or  exacting. 

On  a  salary,  at  first,  of  9350  or  9^0, 
pieced  out  by  teaching  a  district  school  in 
winter  or  a  private  school  in  his  own  house, 
he  supported  his  family,  published  his  paper, 
books,  and  sermons,  maintained  a  generous 
hospitality,  and  aided  many  a  worthy  cause. 

Mr.  Ballou  early  left  the  Christian  connec- 
tion, and  entered  the  fellowship  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  denomination,  from  which  he  was 
soon  ejected  on  account  of  his  forming  and 
leading  a  party  in  that  Church  who  called 
themselves  Restorationists,  believing  in  the 
final  salvation  of  all  only  through  future 
discipline  and  purification.  He  was  soon 
invited  to  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Mendon, 
where  he  had  a  fruitful  ministry  of  eleven 
years.  Here  he  was  foremost  in  leading  the 
temperance  reform,  lecturing  in  the  school- 
houses,  and  organizing  temperance  societies. 
Here,  also,  he  espoused  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  and  rendered  grand  service  in  its 
behalf  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  alien- 
ating many  of  his  parishioners,  but  drawing 
to  his  support  new  and  steadfast  friends. 

In  1842  he  left  Mendon  to  found  a  com- 
munity at  Hopedale  on  principles  of  Chris- 
tian socialism,  which  to  him  were  simply 
the  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To 
reconstruct  society  on  the  basis  of  a  pure, 
practical  Christianity,  applying  it  strictly 
to  social,  business,  political,  and  church  life, 
was  the  dearest  hope  of  his  heart.  For  this 
he  labored  and  prayed  to  the  end,  and  for 
this  he  gave  in  his  will  a  great  part  of  all 
the  savings  of  his  life.  It  has  been  appro- 
priated by  his  noble  daughters  to  founding 
the  Adin  Ballou  lectureship  on  Christian 
Sociology  in  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,— a  gift  of  816,000. 

The  community  organization,  after  twenty 
years  of  fairly  prosperous  existence,  was  de- 
clared a  failure,  and  dissolved,  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  him ;  but  it  never  shook  his 
faith  in  its  principles  as  the  only  sound 
basis  for  society,  the  State,  and  the  Church. 

We  have  in  this  book  the  story  of  a  truly 
noble  life.  It  is  edited  by  his  son-io-law, 
Rev.  W.  S.  Heywood,  whose  work  has  been 
done  with  loving  care.  It  is  on  sale  at  the 
Unitarian  rooms,  ^5  Beacon  Street. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER- 


A  PUZZLING  QUESTION. 


Grandma  sayB  (though  I  don't  see  whj) 
That  I  am  tne  apple  of  her  eje ; 
Brother  calls  me  a  dance ;  Aant  Fan 
Says  she  thinks  I'm  a  little  man ; 
Father  says  I*m  a  regular  bo^, 
And  mother  calls  me  her  pnde  'n'  joj. 

Now  this  is  what  I  would  like  to  know : 
How  in  the  world  can  a  fellow  grow 
Who's  a  pride  'n'  joy,  an  apple,  a  dunce, 
A  reg'lar  boy,  and  a  man,  at  once? 
— Anna  Jf.  Pratt  in  the  Youth's  Companion, 


UP  IN  ALASKA. 


Up  in  Alaska  there  is  a  school  where  the 
young  Eskimos  are  taught  how  to  care  for 
and  raise  the  reindeer.  Their  teachers  are 
Laplanders.  Each  herd  of  reindeer  has  a 
Laplander  with  a  dog  in  charge.  The  dog 
is  somewhat  like  our  collies.  These  Lap- 
land dogs  have  no  tails.  The  reindeer 
furnishes  milk  and  cheese  to  the  Eskimos, 
and  its  skin  provides  them  with  clothing 
and  shoes.  The  reindeer  earn  money  for 
the  Eskimos  by  becoming  beasts  of  burden, 
and  transporting  goods  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  reindeer  was  introduced  into 
Alaska  by  the  United  States  Government, 
in  order  to  help  the  people  to  better  modes  of 
living.  In  Central  and  Arctic  Alaska  there 
are  mines,  and  the  question  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  output  of  these  mines  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  of  supplies,  is  a  very 
important  one.  Last  winter  was  a  very 
severe  winter,  and  in  these  mining  camps 
so  many  dogs  died  that  the  most  ordinary 
dog  costs  two  hundred  dollars.  Dogs  are 
the  only  animals  that  the  Eskimos  have  for 
carrying.  A  reindeer  has  the  hauling  power 
of  six  dogs ;  he  needs  no  provision ;  he  lives 
on  the  dry  moss  and  grass  of  the  country 
through  which  he  is  travelling.  With  the 
dog  teams,  one  team  is  required  to  transport 
the  goods — the  pack  team  it  is  called — and 
a  second  team  must  transport  the  food  for 
the  dogs ;  so  that  the  cost  of  the  care  of  the 
dog  is  very  much  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  care  of  the  reindeer.  The  Government 
is  making  an  effort  this  summer  to  get  a 
herd  of  reindeer  to  each  of  the  mining 
camps.     It  is  said  that  in  Alaska  there  is 


pasturage  for  nine  millions  of  reindeer. 
From  Lapland  and  the  northern  part  of 
Norway  last  year  there  were  shipped  into 
Europe  thousands  of  reindeer  hams  and 
tongues,  and  in  Noi^way  there  are  canning 
factories  which  put  up  reindeer  meat  as 
beef  is  canned  in  this  country.  In  the 
schools  in  Alaska  the  native  pupils  are 
taught  how  to  use  the  resources  of  their 
own  country,  and  are  also  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  they  are  taught  arithmetic ; 
the  teachers  say  that  they  are  really  quite 
intelligent  when  one  remembers  how  little 
opportunity  for  education  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  native  of  Alaska. — Outlook, 


THE  DEAD  DOLL. 


You  need  not  be  trying  to  comfort  me,  I  tell  you 

my  dolly  is  dead ; 
There's  no  use  saying  she  isn't,  with  a  crack  like 

that  in  her  head. 
It's  jnst  like  yon  said  it  wonldn't  hurt  much  to 

have  my  tooth  out  that  day, 
And  then  when  the  man  'most  pulled  my  head ' 

off,  you  hadn't  a  word  to  say. 

When  my  mamma  gave  me  that  ribbon — I  was 

playing  out  in  the  yard — 
She  said  to  me  most  expressly,  "Here's  a  ribbon 

for  Hildegarde." 
And  I  went  and  put  it  on  Tabby,  and  Hildegarde 

saw  me  do  it. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  '*0h,  never  mind,  I  don't 

believe  she  knew  it" 

But  I  know  that  she  knew  it,  now ;  and  I  just  be- 
lieve, I  do, 

That  her  poor  little  heart  was  broken,  and  so  her 
head  broke,  too. 

Oh,  my  dolly,  my  little  baby !  I  wish  my  head 
had  been  hit ; 

For  I've  hit  it  over  and  over,  and  it  hasn't  cracked 
a  bit. 

But,  since  the  darling  is  dead,  she'll  want  to  be 

buried,  of  course. 
We  will  take  my  little  wagon,  nurse,  and  you 

shall  be  the  horse. 
And  I'll  walk  behind  and  cry ;  and  we'll  put  her 

in  this,  you  see, — 
This  dear  little  box, — and  we'll  bury  her,  then, 

under  the  maple  tree. 

And  papa  will  make  her  a  tombstone,  like  the  one 

he  made  for  my  bird ; 
And  he'll  put  what  I  tell  him  on  it, — ^yes,  every 

single  word. 
I  shall  say,  "Here  lies  Hildegarde,  a  beautiful 

doll  who  is  dead : 
She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  dreadful  crack 

in  her  head." 

— Home  Qveen, 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  oar  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Rev.  Erastus  B.  Cake,  havine  satisfied 
the  Committee  on  Fellowship  of  nis  fitness 
for  the  Unitarian  ministry,  is  hereby  com- 
mended to  our  ministers  and  churches. 

D.  M.  Wilson,  Chairman. 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary, 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.^The  annual  supper, 
social,  and  parish  meeting  at  the  Unitarian 
church  recently  was  an  unusually  interest- 
ing occasion.  The  dining-room  was  most 
tastefully  furnished  and  decorated.  Just 
one  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  the  tables. 
Several  guests  from  a  distance  were  pres- 
ent, among  them  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  brother  of  Prof.  Hall  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory,  and  Mrs.  Butler 
and  daughter  of  Frankfort.  After  supper 
there  was  some  fine  music  by  the  church 
quartet  and  an  hour  of  speaking.  Prof, 
rettee  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  made 
a  short  report  as  to  the  business  condition 
of  the  society.  Mrs.  Walter  Whitlark,  sec- 
retary of  the  Ladies'  Union,  and  Miss  Char- 
lotte BuUis,  president  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, told  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
those  two  organizations  during  the  past 
year,  and  Miss  Helen  Georg  of  the  help 
rendered  by  young  ladies  in  the  society  to 
the  city  sewing  school  for  poor  children. 
Dr.  Zimmerman,  president  of  Unity  Club, 
reported  for  that  popular  institution,  and 
A.  L.  Alexander  tola  of  the  work  being 
done  in  the  Sunday-school  and  of  a  plan  in 
contemplation  for  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  Saturday  afternoon  classes  for  in- 
struction of  the  children  in  singing,  draw- 
ing, and  clay  modelling.  Mr.  Sunderland 
was  appointed  to  convey  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Kim- 
ball of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  supplied  the 
pulpit  last  year  during  the  pastor's  absence, 
the  greetings  of  the  society  and  expressions 
of  their  very  warm  regard. 

Then  came  two  surprises.  The  first  was 
the  presentation  by  the  pastor  of  souvenirs 
of  his  travels  in  the  form  of  canes  to  the 


officers  of  the  society.    These  canes,  which 
were  finely  carved,  he  had   brought  from 
Greece  and  the  Orient.     They  were  pre- 
sented as  an  expression  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  of  the  society  in  granting 
him  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  of  travel 
and  study  abroad.    Canes  from  Damascus 
covered  with  a  kind  of  carving  pecaliar  to 
that  city  were  presented  to  Profs.  Pettee 
and  Greene,  Judge  Harriman,  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Whitlark,  and  Mrs.  Finney  and  Mrs. 
Motlev;    canes    from    Greece    with    finely 
carved  horses'  heads  to  Messrs.  Bullis  and 
Childs,  and  a  curiously  carved  and  painted 
cane    from    the    Himalaya    Mountains    in 
India  to  Dr.  Zimmermann.     Mr.   Sunder- 
land's presentation  speech  contained  raanj 
humorous  allusions  to  incidents  and  experi- 
ences connected  with  the  canes.    The  sec- 
ond surprise  was  a  very  complete  turning  of 
the  tables  on  the  pastor.    The  trustees  of 
the  church  having  discovered  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sunderland  had 
just  past  the  twenty-fifth    anniversary  of 
their  marriage  had  determined  to  celebrate 
the  event,  which  they  proceeded  to  do  at 
this  time  by  presenting  to  the  pastor  and 
his  wife  a  very  beautiful  silver  soup  tureen 
with  a  gold-lined  soup  ladle.    The  presenta- 
tion   address,  which  was    made    by  Prof. 
Pettee,  was  in  that  gentleman's  best  vein; 
and,  while  it  sparkled  with  humor,  was  a 
verv  warm  and  touching  expression  of  the 
hign  regard  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sunder- 
land are  held   by  the  society  and  of  the 
society^s  appreciation  of  the  devoted  and 
able  work  which  they  have  done  for  the 
Unitarian  cause  and  for  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  community  and  the  uni- 
versitv  during  their  eighteen  years  of  life 
and   labor  in   Ann   Arbor.      The  meeting 
broke  up  with  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  all 
that  the  occasion  was  the  most  interesting 
and  memorable  annual  gathering  that  the 
church  had  ever  enjoyed. 

Athol,  Mass.—  T?ie  Second  Unitarian 
Society  :  The  annual  fair  held  the  10th  and 
11th  of  December  was  a  decided  success. 
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It  took  the  form  of  a  Literary  Carnival,  and 
iwas  unique  and  effective. 

The  quaint  ^*  House  of  Seven  Gables," 
where  poor  old  Hepzibah  and  rosy-oheeked 
Phebe  sold  striped  sticks  of  candy,  ginger* 
bread  animals,  besides  articles  too  uamer- 
ous  to  mention,  looked  as  if  it  had 
stepped  out  of  Hawthorne's  romance.  The 
"  Knickerbocker,"  where  comely  young 
Dutch  (? )  matrons  dispensed  useful  articles, 
also  served  a  lunch  of  Frankfort  sausage, 
dou^nuts,  Dutch  cheese  and  cocoa.  **  Over 
the  Tea  Cups  "  was  a  delightful  resting-place, 
where  refreshing  tea  was  served,  and  the  be- 
nign countenance  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
beamed  from  its  frame  on  the  wall.  "  Snow- 
Bound,"  glittering  with  ice  and  snow,  was  a 
tempting  place,  with  its  ice  cream.  '^Mother 
Goose,"  a  perfect  wonderland  to  the  little 
people,  was  presided  over  by  the  dear  old 
Mother  Goose  herself,  and  young  girls  who 
sang  her  melodies  very  sweetly.  ^  Rose  in 
Bloom,"  a  veritable  bower  of  roses,  covered 
delicious  confectionery,  weighed  out  by 
^  The  Merry  Twenty,"  a  band  of  girls  that 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  that  friend  of  girls, 
would  have  taken  to  her  heart.  Harper's 
Bazar ^  "A  Symphony  in  Lavender," wnere 
artistic  needle-work  and  paintings  made  a 
lovely  display.  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
gotten  up  by  the  young  men,  was  a  fine  and 
large  collection  of  relics  that  were  of  great 
local  interest,  a  museum  in  themselves. 
Last«  but  not  least,  was  **The  Wayside 
Inn,"  where  hungry  visitors  sat  down  to  hot 
turkey  and  other  good  things.  The  net 
receipts  of  ^e  fair  were  about  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  Sunday-school  held  one 
of  the  finest  concerts  it  ever  gave  the 
Sunday  after   Christmas. 

The  little  people  gave  a  finely-rendered 
cantata  New  Year's  night  as  an  opening  to 
their  annual  party. 

The  vesper  services  held  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  month  are  very  popular,  as  the  well- 
filled  church  testifies. 

The  society  now  has  a  well-organized 
Branch  of  the  Woman's  Alliance,  meeting 
the  first  Thursday  in  the  month. 

A  Current  Events  Club,  in  connection 
with  the  Alliance,  meets  fortnightly. 

The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  held  its 
annual  meeting  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January.  After  the  election  of  officers  and 
transaction  of  other  business,  a  social  time 
was  enjoyed  and  refreshments  served. 

Bangor,  Me. — Not  long  ago  the  secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
invited  the  ministers  of  Bangor  to  preach 
upon  *'The  Uses  of  Boys."  Mr.  Beach  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and  took  for  his  texts 
the  following  passages :  **And  she  cast  the 
child  under  one  of  the  shrubs" ;  "And  Eli 
perceived    that  the    Lord   had  called  the 


child."  As  will  readily  be  seen,  these  two 
children,  Ishmael  and  Samuel,  were  made  to 
represent  two  different  types  of  boys. — ^the 
latter  carefully  nurtured  and  reared,  the 
former  wholly  neglected  and  untrained.  The 
Alliance  is  making  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  one  of  Mr.  Beach's  sermons. 
This  is  done  partly  for  use  in  the  Fost-ofiice^ 
Mission  work.  The  Post-office  Mission  hav& 
just  sent  a  box  to  Costigan,  Me.,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  correspondent,  who  is 
herself  a  kind  of  home  missionary  among 
the  young  of  that  village.  The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Union  have  co-operated  with  the  Alli- 
ance in  this  matter,  the  contents  of  the  box,, 
pictures,  books,  and  pamphlets,  being  espe- 
cially intended  for  the  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen.  The  Young^ 
People's  Union  have  a  most  interesting  pro- 
gramme for  the  year  ending  next  June.  The 
topics  are  varied. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.-— When  the  last 
division  of  the  Independent  Congregational 
Church  Christmas  train  arrived  the  tables 
were  spread  in  true  Christian  style,  **packed 
down  and  running  over,"  while  the  invita- 
tion to  "come  and  dine"  was  sent  out  into 
all  the  highways  and  by-ways  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  regardless  of  race,  color,, 
or  previous  denominational  affiliation, — ^re- 
ligious or  irreligious, — and  they  came,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
church  parlors  were  converted  into  one 
large  dining  hall,  with  tables  covered  with 
snowy  linen,  and  groaning  under  their  bur- 
den of  chicken-pie  and  all  the  usual  delecta- 
ble accessories.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasing 
yet  sorrowful  sight,  these  little  ones,  poorly 
clad,  with  features  in  many  instances 
pinched  with  hunger  and  suffering,  feasting 
their  eyes  upon  the  display  of  good  things, 
and  at  the  same  time  stowine  them  away 
beneath  their  waist-bands.  They  were  then 
invited  to  go  upstairs,  where  a  Christmas- 
tree  had  been  filled  with  pretty  and  useful 
gifts,  while  tables  near  by  were  laden  with 
packi^es.  A  half-pound  box  of  candy  and 
a  Christmas  present  were  given  to  each  one  ; 
and,  after  a  stereoptioon  lantern  exhibition, 
they  went  home,  out  into  the  street,  or  God 
knows  where,  having  had  such  a  Christmas 
feast  as  few  of  them  had  ever  enjoyed  be- 
fore. A  number  of  tramps  came  also  and 
were  not  turned  away.  This  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  true  Christian  philanthropy,  and  one- 
worthy  of  emulation. 

At  a  recent  service  the  following  eight 
persons  were  taken  into  the  membership  of 
the  church,  making  the  even  fifty  names- 
that  have  been  received  since  October  1  r 
George  O.  AUen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  E.  Burt, 
Charles  H.  Giles,  Miss  Zella  Gregory,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Myron  Hill,  and  Milton  H.  Noble. 
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Bernardaton,  Mass.  —  The  Unitarian 
Sabbath-school  celebrated  Christmas  on 
Christmas  Eve  at  the  church  parlors  with 
music,  recitations,  and  a  tree  well  filled  with 
gifts  for  all  the  younger  children,  and  all  pres- 
ent were  remembered,  the  minister's  family 
receiving  quite  a  number  of  useful  gifts,  after 
which  refi'eshments  were  served,  and  all 
present  passed  a  very  social  and  pleasant 
evening. 

By  special  request  Rev.  Mr.  Birks 
preached  on  Christmas  Day  at  All  Soul's 
Church,  in  Greenfield,  to  an  appreciative 
audience.  The  Sabbath  following:  an  ap- 
propriate service  was  held  at  the  Unitarian 
«hurch,  with  a  sermon  by  the  pastor  and 
selections  from  the  choir.  The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Fraternity  now  numbers  over  fifty,  and 
their  meetings  are  held  every  Sabbath  evening 
<x>nducted  almost  entirely  by  the  members. 
A  social  gathering  is  held  once  in  two  weeks 
on  Friday  evening,  consisting  of  a  drama 
or  some  simple  amusement,  for  which  a 
small  admittance  fee  is  requested. 

Bernardston  is  very  fortunate  in  having  a 
fund  devoted  to  a  free  lecture  course,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Birks  was  invited  to  occupy  one 
evening,  which  he  did  by  giving  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  upon  the  life  and  poems  of 
Longfellow. 

Beverly,  Mass.— The  First  Church  has 
extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  B.  R. 
Bulkeley  to  become  its  minister.  Mr. 
Bulkeley  is  now  in  charge  of  Unity  Church, 
Chicago. 

Brockton,  Mass. — The  third  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Brockton 
and  vicinity  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Unity  Church,  Thursday  evening,  January 
121.  The  musical  entertainment  was  fur- 
nished by  the  American  mandolin  and 
guitar  students  of  this  city.  The  address 
of  the  evening  was  by  Rev.  James  DeNor- 
mandie  of  the  Roxbury  Unitarian  Church, 
on  the  subject,  ** Jefferson." 

It  is  urgently  requested  that  all  members 
of  the  club  who  can  should  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges,  in  order  that  the  meetings 
may  be  a  success. 

Chelsea,  Mass.— At  a  special  meeting 
held  December  11,  the  Social  Circle  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  voted  to  unite  with 
the  Chelsea  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Alliance.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alliance,  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon  lectured  Tues- 
day, January  19,  on  "Salem  Witchcraft"; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  organi- 
zation a  supper  was  given  in  the  vestry 
January    26.     The    Cheerful    Letter    Club 

Save  its  first  social  and  entertainment  on 
anuary   16,  its    special    features   being  a 
bright  farce,  character  songs,  and  tableaux. 


Chicago,  m.— First  Church:  The  first 
of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  general  topic, 
"Six  Leaders  in  Christianity,"  was  de- 
livered Sunday  evening,  January  10,  by  Mr. 
Fenn.  The  lectures  will  be  given  on  suo- 
cessive  Sunday  evenings,  the  last  one  occur- 
ring February  14.  The  subjects  in  their 
order  are  as  follows :  "Jesus,  the  Founder" ; 
"Paul,  the  Missionary";  "Augustine,  the 
Theologian" ;  "Luther,  the  Reformer" ; 
"George  Fox,  the  Mystic";  "Emerson,  the 
Seer."  These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
Masonic  Hall,  where  Mr.  Fenn  has  for  some 
time  been  preaching  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
—  Unity  Church :  .On  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, January  18,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Charities,  to  make  arrangements  for  form- 
ing a  council  and  securing  an  agent  for  the 
district  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
church  work  is  carried  on.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  thus  systematizing  the  work  by  districts 
the  charitable  work  of  the  various  churches, 
as  well  as  of  individuals,  may  be  rendered 
more  effective.  Mr.  Bulkeley  attended  and 
took  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  State  Con- 
gress of  Liberal  Religions,  which  began  its 
sessions  at 'Aurora,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  20.  The  first  of  a  series  of  union 
meetings  of  teachers  in  the  liberal  Sunday- 
schools  of  Chicago  is  to  be  held  at  Unity 
Church,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  9. 
The  call  for  the  meeting  is  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  Unitarian,  Universalist,  Indepen- 
dent and  Ethical  schools,  of  which  there  are 
fully  a  dozen  within  the  city  limits.  Rev. 
A.  W.  Gould,  Mr.  Albert  Scheible,  and 
Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  will  be  among  the 
speakers  at  what  promises  to  be  a  very 
instructive  meeting. 

Concord,  N.H. —  Christmas  was  cele- 
brated in  this  church  on  Sunday,  December 
20.  The  church  was  tastefully  trimmed 
with  laurel,  and  a  fine  programme  of  Christ- 
mas music  was  rendered  by  the  choir.  The 
subject  of  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen's  ser- 
mon was  **  The  Manger  in  Bethlehem."  A 
special  Christmas  service  was  held  by  the 
Sunday-school  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  usual 
Christmas  festival  was  held  in  Phenix  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  December  25. 

Christmas  was  observed  by  "Channing 
Guild"  on  Sunday  evening,  December  27. 
Appropriate  responsive  readings  were  used, 
carols  were  sung,  and  the  new  service, 
"  Christmas  Thoughts,"  was  given  by  nine 
members  of  the  guild. 

The  first  meeting  for  1897  of  the  Parish 
Fund  society  was  held  in  the  church 
parlors  on  the  evening  of  January  13,  and 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensumg  year. 
Supper  was  served  at  6.30,  after  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Batchelder, 
the  organist,  and  the  members  of  the  choir. 
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a  programme    of  vocal   and   instrumental 
mnflic  was  charmingly  rendered. 

Denver,  Col. — Our  Alliance  Branch 
meets  monthly,  with  an  attendance  of 
twenty  and  upward.  At  each  meeting  an 
original  paper  is  read  hy  one  of  the  mem- 
hers,  current  religious  and  denominational 
news  is  presentedi  and  sometimes  reviews 
of  recent  hooks.  Unity  Church  is  glad  to 
have  its  doors  open  again,  and  ^ves  Mr. 
Utter  a  warm  welcome.  It  is  picking  op  its 
dropped  threads,  resuming  work  with  inter- 
est and  with  as  good  a  degree  of  success  as 
18  possible  under  existing  financial  condi- 
tions. 

Dorchester,  Mass.—  Norfolk  Church  : 
The  recent  fair  given  by  the  women 
workers  of  the  Norfolk  Church,  though  not 
so  successful  financially  as  that  of  a  year 
ago,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever 
held  in  the  chapel.  The  fact  that  it  did  not 
add  more  largely  to  the  church  treasury  was 
simply  owing  to  less  favorable  conditions 
than  usual,  and  certainly  reflects  discredit 
on  none  who  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
it.  The  ladies  worked  hard,  as  the  prettily 
decorated  and  well-loaded  booths  substan- 
tially testified,  and  the  friends  who  came 
patronized  them  liberally.  Indeed,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  receipts  were  sur- 
prisingly large.  Both  evenings  passed  off 
pleasantly,  and  all  present  enjoyed  the 
social  intercourse  afforded.  In  addition  to 
the  other  attractions,  several  artists  fur- 
nished music  for  the  occasion.  One  of  the 
pleasant  surprises  of  the  evening  was  the 
puff  given  to  the  minister  and  his  wife, — not 
one  of  those  mere  complimentary  puffs,  of 
which  every  minister  receives  so  many,  but 
a  genuine  comforter  that  testifies  on  a  cold 
winter^s  night  to  the  real  warmth  which 
accompanies  the  gift ;  and  at  the  delightful 
Sunday-sfhool  festival  the  minister,  Mr. 
Branigan,  was  presented  with  a  very  hand- 
some picture  as  a  gift  from  the  Sunday- 
school. 

Ellsworth,  Me.— We  are  very  glad  to 
hear  that  the  church  at  Ellsworth,  after  a 
vacation  of  some  months,  is  to  reopen  again 
its  doors  for  religious  worship.  Meetings 
have  lately  been  held;  the  same  people, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  one,  have  deter- 
mined to  begin  anew.  Ellsworth,  though 
not  an  opulent  church,  is  one  of  enduring 
vitality.  Perhaps  the  sociejiies  connected 
with  the  church,  which  do  their  work  in 
such  an  efficient  way,  even  without  the  in- 
spiration of  a  minister,  are  in  great  meas- 
ure to  be  congratulated  for  holding  the 
people  so  effectively  together  in  times  of 
pulpit  interregnum. 

Oroton,  Mass. — The  services,  December 
27,  at  the  Unitarian  church  were  of  great  in- 


terest. The  ordinance  of  communion  was 
observed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  church 
service.  Dr.  loung  is  always  especially 
happy  on  such  occasions.  He  considers  the 
service  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  which 
the  church  offers  as  a  help  to  right  living, 
and  that  it  should  be  as  free  to  all  as  any 
other  church  ordinance.  In  the  afternoon 
was  a  Sunday-school  concert,  one  of  the  best 
which  we  have  ever  had.  The  service  was 
one  prepared  for  the  Sunday-school.  The 
story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  read,  and 
it  was  interspersed  with  singing, — the  story 
being  again  told  in  song.  Most  of  the  sing- 
ing was  done  by  the  school  in  concert,  and 
was  excellent.  Solos  by  Miss  Marion  Need- 
ham  aod  Miss  Ruth  Gerrish ;  and  a  quartet 
by  Marion  Needham,  Eleanor  Gerrish,  Sam 
Wood,  and  Harry  Gilson,  were  especially 
good.  There  were  recitations  given  by  some 
of  the  younger  children.  The  new  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Sargent,  has  his  school  well 
in  hand,  and  the  exercises  were  a  credit 
both  to  him  and  the  scholars. 

Lainrrence,  Mass.— The  Woman's  Alli- 
ance, with  a  membership  of  about  a  hun- 
dred, has  held  monthly  meetings,  at  each  of 
which  five  o'clock  tea  is  served.  Inter- 
esting papers  have  been  read  by  Miss  Lucy 
C.  Allen  of  West  Kewton,  Miss  Margaret 
Foster  of  Portsmouth,  Mrs.  Beatley  and 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Arnold  of  Boston.  The  Unity 
Club  is  reading  Dickens's  "Nicholas 
Nickleby "  in  character,  and  studying 
Brice's  **  American  Commonwealth."  The 
annual  parish  sociable  was  held  New  Year*s 
evening,  the  fullest  attended  for  years. 
Supper  was  served  by  the  ladies.  The 
children  delightfully  presented  the  operetta 
'*  Santa  Claus  at  Home,*'  and  presents  were 
provided  on  the  tree  for  the  Sunday-school. 
Recently  the  operetta  was  repeated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Lend-a-Hand  Club,  the  orphans 
of  the  Children's  Home  being  guests  of  the 
Club,  and  enjoying  the  ice-cream  treat. 
The  men's  class  in  Sunday-school  is  study- 
ing Marshall's  "Economics."  The  Guild 
meets  Sunday  evenings  with  a  fair  attend- 
ance. The  Alliance  is  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  the  annual  entertainment  which 
is  the  base  of  supplies  for  charity  work. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  Plum- 
mer  removes  a  prominent  citizen  who  for 
all  the  years  of  the  society's  existence  has 
been  a  faithful  supporter  and  constant 
pillar. 

Madison,  T^ls. — A  very  pleasant  reunion 
and  love  feast  was  held  at  the  Unitarian 
church  last  evening,  the  occasion  being  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  church.  The  meet- 
ing was  very  largely  attended  and  was  most 
harmonious,  and  we  members  are  highly 
pleased    at   one  result, — ^that  Rev.   wT  D. 
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Siiuonds  will  remain  another  year.  He  was 
re-elected  by  acclamation  and  made  a  grace- 
ful speech  of  acceptance.  Mr.  Simonds  has 
done  a  great  work  in  building  up  the 
church,  and  while  he  could  command  a 
larger  field  of  work  and  a  better  salary  than 
he  enjoys  at  present,  he  is,  nevertheless,  so 
well  pleased  with  Madison  and  his  congre- 
gation that  he  does  not  yet  wish  to  sever  his 
<;onnections  with  them. 

The  reports  of  the  various  officers  showed 
a  healthy  growth  of  the  church  and  a  bright 
outlook  for  the.  future.  Prof.  £.  R.  Mauer 
made  a  brief  address  on  the  work  of  the 
Contemporary  club,  and  Miss  Lelia  Gile  re- 
ported for  the  Young  People's  guild.  This 
department  showed  the  greatest  progress, 
increasing  in  membership  and  in  interest  in 
the  work  pursued.  Last  year  a  study  of 
Channing  and  other  liberal  leaders  was 
made.  This  year  the  programme  consists 
of  studies  of  representative  characters  of 
the  world,  living  and  dead. 

Manistee,  Mich. — The  various  activities 
of  the  church  here  are  full  of  life.  A 
Mothers'  Club  has  recently  been  organized 
in  the  church.  Miss  Harrison's  book, 
^*Child  Nature,"  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
study.  The  club  meets  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  the  ladies'  room  of  the  church.  A  class 
of  girls  meets  every  Friday  afternoon  in 
the  church  to  sew  for  the  needy,  while  Mrs. 
Byrnes  reads  to  them  "Silas  Marner."  The 
Ladies'  Society  and  Young  Peoples*  Union 
held  a  joint  sale  and  social  in  Decem- 
ber which  was  very  successful,  there  being 
a  large  attendance  of  all  classes  of  people  in 
the  town.  The  receipts  of  the  evening  were 
9175,  of  which  $125  was  clear  gain. 

The  Sunday-school  invited  in  about  sixty 
poor  children  to  share  with  them  in  the 
Christmas  festivity  in  the  church.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  candy  and  nuts,  they  were  pre- 
sented with  some  needed  articles  of  clothing. 
The  Sunday-school  is  growing  right  along, 
having  more  than  doubled  since  January 
1896.  Mr.  Byrnes  has  announced  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  a  series  of  eisht  "Sunday 
Evenings  with  the  Poets."  Mr.  Byrnes 
gives  a  short  address  on  the  poet  and  his 
special  genius,  quoting  from  the  poet  to 
illustrate  his  points.  Somie  of  the  good 
readers  in  the  parish  are  invited  to  read 
appropriate  selections  from  the  poet,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  songs  of  the  poet  are 
sung  by  the  choir.  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Burns,  Field,  Lowell,  Kiley,  Holmes,  Emer- 
son, are  the  poets  announced. 

Proctor  Academy. — The  financial  agent 
makes  the  following  appeal  to  the  friends 
of  education  for  aid  for  Proctor  Academy : — 

Dear  Friends, — In  behalf  of  the  Unitarian 
Educational  Society  I  wish  to  make  respect- 


ful application  for  a  contribution  in  aid  of 
Proctor  Academy  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1897.  The  sum  of  92,000,  which  is  now 
in  course  of  collection,  a  part  having  been 
received,  will  be  needed  for  this  annual 
account.  Many  persons  and  Branches  of 
the  Women's  National  Alliance  have  con- 
tributed hitherto  in  moderate  amounts. 

The  school  had  fifty-three  pupils  present 
for  the  fall  term,  1896.  Four  teachers  are 
employed.  Of  the  pupils  that  have  gone 
out  from  the  school  for  the  past  two  years, 
three  are  in  Harvard  College,  one  in  Bad- 
cliffe,  two  in  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  three  have  engaged  in  teaching,  one 
has  taken  kindergarten  training,  and  two 
housekeeping. 

Special  ef^rts  are  made  to  increase  the 
endowment,  now  amounting  to  about  98,000. 
Until  the  endowment  is  substantially  in- 
creased, a  moderate  annual  amount  will  be 
needed  from  the  friends  of  education.  Be- 
quests have  been  made  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Hunt,  of  Nashua,  93,000,  and  Mrs. 
Nancy  Ann  Eastman,  Andover,  a  residiue 
not  yet  received. 

Hoping  for  the  favor  of  a  donation  to 
the  annual  account,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lyman  Clark, 
Financial  Agent. 

Roxbury,  Mass. —  Mrst  Churcli.  The 
Roxbury  Female  Benevolent  Society :  This 
society  was  organized  in  1827,  and  ever 
since  has  been  a  very  efficient  aid  in  the 
charities  of  Roxbury.  It  gives  employment 
in  sewing  to  a  large  number  of  women,  and 
distributes  many  garments  to  the  needy. 
It  meets  for  its  work  at  Putnam  Chapel, 
every  Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  It 
has  an  employment  committee  and  a  loan 
and  gift  committee.  It  has  invested  funds 
amounting  to  97,600.  President,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Wells;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charles  Pol- 
lock; secretary,  Miss  Julia  Worthington; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Gorham  Rogers;  auditor, 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Putnam. 

The  John  Eliot  Club :  This  club  was  or- 
ganized in  1890  for  the  purpose  *'  of  bring- 
ing the  gentlemen  of  the  parish  into  closer 
and  more  helpful  relations  to  their  pastor 
and  to  one  another,  and  promoting  an  active 
interest  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
the  church."  The  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Thorndike,  on  the  first  Thursday  evenings 
of  December,'  February  and  April.  Presi- 
dent, Azariah  Smith ;  vice-presidents,  Robert 
C.  Metcalf ,  Dependence  S.  Waterman ;  sec- 
retary, S.  Everett  Tinkham;  treasurer, 
Alfred  Bunker. 

The  Woman's  Alliance:  This  is  the 
Branch  of  "the  National  Alliance,"  con- 
nected with  the  First  Church,  and  its  aim 
is  to  enlist  the  interest  of  every  woman  in 
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the  church  in  denominational  and  mission- 
ary work.  Its  meetings  are  held  the  first 
Tuesday  in  every  month,  from  October  to 
May,  in  Putnam  Chapel  at  three  o'clock. 
The  first  half  hour  is  devoted  to  business, 
then  follows  a  talk  or  lecture,  afterward 
tea  is  served,  and  a  half  hour  given  to  con- 
versation. The  annual  memMrship  is  one 
dollar.  Connected  with  it  are  the  Post-office 
Mission  and  the  Cheerful  Letter  Exchange. 
President,  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Forbes;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Alfred  Bunker;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Theodore  M.  Plimpton ;  oor- 
respondinff  secretary,  Mrs.  Francis  Ware ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Lucretia  H.  French. 

The  Chapel  Club :  This  is  a  new  organi- 
zation for  the  young  ladies  of  the  parish. 
It  meets  the  last  Tuesday  of  every  month  at 
the  chapel  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  all  the 
young  ladies  are  expected  to  join  it.  The 
object  of  the  club  is  to  help  in  various 
charitable  work  of  the  denomination,  to  aid 
the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women,  and 
other  institutions.  President,  Miss  Ethel 
Hunneman;  vice-president,  Miss  Eunice 
Cruft;  treasurer,  Miss  Helen  Rogers;  sec- 
i-etary,  Miss  Corinne  Wallis. 

The  whole  work  of  the  church,  under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie,  goes  forward  prosperously. 

Saoo,  Me. — Mr.  Marsh  has  given  two  of 
a  series  of  informal  lectures  at  the  vestry, 
ibe  subject  being  **The  Middle  Ages."  He 
makes  them  very  interesting,  and  has  a 
blackboard  en  which  the  most  important 
eyents  and  dates  are  written.  The  regular 
services  of  the  church  and  young  people's 
meeting  are  well  attended.  The  Social 
Circle  and  Woman's  Alliance  each  calls  the 
respective  members  together  at  stated  times. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  Mrs. 
William  Emery  was  elected  president,  Mrs. 
Marsh  declining  to  serve  longer,  as  she  is. 
a  firm  believer  in  rotation  of  office.  A 
number  of  the  Alliance  ladies  packed  a 
sugar  barrel  with  clothing,  reading  matter, 
And  toys  for  the  family  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
living  in  Washington  State. 

Salem,  Mass.— The  First  Church  has 
called  to  its  pulpit  Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott  of 
Kennebunkport,  Me. 

— A  successful  series  of  vesper  services  is 
being  held  at  the  North  Church  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  four  o'clock. 
— Some  special  evening  services  have  been 
held  at  the  East  Church,  at  which  Rev. 
E.  D.  Towle  has  treated  some  of  the  modern 
methods  of  religious  revival. 
— The  Barton  Square  Church  and  the  East 
Church  have  held  local  union  meetings  of 
Alliance  which  have  been  interesting  and 
helpful. 
— The  weekly  Teacher's  Meetings  have  been 


well  sustained  and  have  developed  much 
interest  in  the  subjects  discussed. 
— Rev.  Greorge  L.  Chaney  has  completed  a 
three  months'  engagement  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Church.  His  active  co-operation 
in  the  general  work  of  our  churches  was 
much  appreciated  by  all. 

Sheffield,  HI.— The  society  here  was 
never  in  better  condition.  The  year  1896 
was  a  memorable  one.  On  the  lot  west  of 
the  church,  a  handsome  two-story  modem 
parsonage  has  gone  up,  being  provided  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  bath-room,  and  furnace, 
as  well  as  good  laundry  conveniences  in  the 
basement.  This  handsome  addition  to  the 
church  property  is  principal Iv  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  William  M.  Whipple,  being  supple- 
mented bv  other  generous  friends.  The 
pastor  and  wife  are  now  installed  in  the 
new  home,  after  a  period  of  waiting  in 
much  less  commodious  Quarters.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  enterprise,  the  Ladies'  Society 
undertook  the  rehabilitation  of  the  par- 
lors at  considerable  cost.  The  trustees 
painted  the  outside  of  the  church  in  the 
summer.  A  monthly  parish  paper.  Frater- 
nity, was  beeun  in  October.  The  Guild, 
meeting  Sunday  evenings,  has  proved  quite 
prosperous,  the  programme  being,  by  univer- 
sal consent,  especially  meritorious.  Of  the 
Sunday-school  so  good  a  report  cannot  be 
made.  '*  Unity  Bible  Lessons,"  published 
by  Old  and  New  of  Davenport,  la.,  will 
probably  be  adopted  for  1897,  and  this 
change,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  do 
much  toward  awakening  and  sustaining  in- 
terest. In  addition  to  these  activities,  the 
society  subscribed  925  toward  the  finding  of 
a  permanent  home  for  an  orphan  child, 
through  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety. At  the  annual  meeting  for  1897  the 
following  trustees  were  elected:  Chairman, 
Mr.  Jasper  Wood;  Messrs.  J.  Prior,  D.  F. 
Humphreys,  Charles  Simin^n,  and  C. 
Gunkle.  The  Finance  Committee  :  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Dewey  and  Elmer  Battey.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Allen,  late  of  Winona,  Minn., 
has  been  visiting  the  pastor  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  has  occupied 
the  pulpit  on  two  occasions,  and  lectured 
before  the  Guild  on  **Faust,"  giving  on 
each  occasion  great  delight  to  his  auditors. 

Springfield,  Masa.— CAurc^  of  the  Unity: 
The  most  interesting  event  of  the  past 
month  was  the  annual  visit  of  Booker  T. 
Washington.  His  address  was  most  inter- 
esting, and  the  large  audience  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  toward  the 
fund  necessary  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
Mr.  Washington  is  doing  among  his  colored 
brethren.  Martineau  was  taken  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Alliance,  January 
7.    An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Miss 
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Harriet  Hudson,  after  which  the  value  of 
Puritan  influence  was  discussed.  Mr.  Steb- 
bins,  of  Worcester,  preached  for  us  January 
10.  The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  met 
January  14  to  sew  for  the  needy,  bupper 
was  served  at  six  o'clock,  and  a  social  even- 
ing followed. 

Sterling,  111. — Services  are  held  by  the 
People's  Church  every  Sunday  evening  at 
7.15  o'clock  in  G.A.R.  hall.  Sunday-school 
classes  at  10.30  a.m.  A  class  fpr  the  study 
of  Emerson's  life  and  writings  meets  onoe 
in  two  weeks  on  Tuesday  evenings.  A  cor- 
dial invitation  to  all  of  the  meetings  is  ex- 
tended to  the  public. 

"We  stand  (1)  for  the  worship  of  God, 
2)  for  purity  of  personal  life,  (3)  for  the 
7od-appointea  service  of  man." 

This  is  Section  IX.  of  the  statement  of 
belief  of  the  People's  Church  of  Sterling 
and  Rock  Falls,  subscription  to  which  con- 
stitutes association  with  the  society. 

Temple,  Me.— Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsay,  of 
Farmington,  preaches  here  every  other 
week,  and  is  doing  excellent  work.  He  is 
greeted  by  large  audiences,  and  the  people 
are  glad  to  hear  the  new  gospel.  There  is 
a  large  liberal  religious  element  here  that 
has  been  choked  up  by  Orthodoxy,  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  has  succeeded  in  bringing  it  out 
into  the  light  of  day.  This  really  should  be 
the  mission  of  the  Unitarian  denomination, 
— to  church  the  unchurched.  There  are 
bright  prospects  in  that  direction  here  in 
Temple. 

TVest  Rozbury,  Mass.— On  Christmas 
Eve  the  Sunday-school  had  their  tree  and 
games.  There  were  also  stereopticon  views 
of  famous  paintings  on  the  Nativity,  and 
selections  were  given  from  noted  poets  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  The  Lend  a  Hand 
is  sewing  for  the  Children's  Rest  in  Roslin- 
dale  and  for  the  Tuskegee  School.  The 
ladies  of  the  sewing  circle  have  drawn  gen- 
erously on  their  treasury  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  an  incumbrance  on  the  lot  of  land 
recently  purchased  by  the  society.  The 
Woman's  Alliance  have  had  two  very  inter- 
^  esting  papers  during  the  month,  one  on 
'  "Mowis,"  by  Mrs.  Beatley,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples,  and  the  "History  of  the 
Devil,"  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  of  Ded- 
ham.  At  the  vesper  service  on  January  17, 
Mr.  Hussey  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  ser- 
mons on  "The  Lord's  Prayer."  The  church 
was  well  filled,  and  the  music  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  order. 

'Wilton,  N.H.— New  Year*s  Sunday  was 
a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  at  Wilton  Centre.  The  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Mr.  Mitohell,  preached  a  fine  New 
Year's  sermon,  in  the  course  of  which  he 


referred  to  the  Church  as  an  institution 
claiming  and  worthy  of  the  support  of  all 
good  citizens,  and  closing  with  calling  upon 
all  present  to  commemorate  this  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  year  by  entering  into  closer 
connections  with  this  venerable  church,  now 
and  at  once,  and  called  on  Mr.  J.  F.  Kim- 
ball, as  a  member  of  the  prudential  commit- 
tee, to  state  the  conditions  of  membership 
and  other  facts  gleaned  from  the  past  rec- 
ords. 

Mr.  Kimball  stated  that,  with  the  pastor, 
he  had  made  an  examination  of  the  records 
and  had  found  it  a  most  interesting  study. 
He  stated  that  the  Unitarian  Year  Book  for 
1897  gave  the  date  of  the  organization  of 
this  church  as  1763 ;  but  the  town  history 
showed  that  a  church  was  built  and  used  in 
1752,  so  that  this  society  had  a  history  cov- 
ering a  hundred  and  forty-five  years.  The 
first  settled  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Livermore, 
was  ordained  in  1763.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Livermore.  In 
1818  the  church  was  incorporated,  by  act  of 
legislature,  under  the  name  of  "The  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Wiltou."  By  this  act  of 
mcorporation,  membership  was  acquired  by 
signing  articles  of  agreement.  There  appear 
to  be  no  records  extant  until  January,  1829, 
since  when  they  are  pretty  complete.  On 
that  date  the  act  of  incorporation  was  ac- 
cepted and  by-laws  adopted.  Articles  of 
agreement  were  drawn  up,  over  the  date  of 
I^c.  16,  1828,  probably  preparatory  to  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  following  first  Tues- 
day of  January,  1829,  to  which  a  hundred 
and  forty  signatures  are  attached.  Of  these 
hundred  and  forty  only  one  survives, — the 
venerable  Deacon  George  Buss.  These 
names  are  largely  the  names  of  the  fathers 
and  grandfathers  of  the  present  congrega- 
tion, and  probably  represent  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  vigor, 
intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  town.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  only  one 
other  church,  the  Baptist,  was  in  existence. 
In  1853  the  by-laws  were  revised,  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  copied,  and  the  signatures 
of  forty-three  gentlemen  are  affixed.  No 
ladies'  names  appear.  Of  these  forty-three 
only  two  remain.  Deacon  Greorge  Buss  and 
Mr.  John  D.  Wilson,  both  of  whom  were 
present.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Kimball's 
statement,  Mr.  Mitchell  called  on  the  con- 
gregation to  come  forward  and  sign  the 
articles  of  agreement,  and  his  request  was 
responded  to  by  nearly  every  person  present. 

Yarmouth,  Me.— There  seems  to  be  a» 
increased  interest  and  activity  all  around^ 
There  is  a  larger  attendance  on  the  ^^burcp 
services,  and  a  greater  activity  in  subordi- 
nate societies.  The  ladies'  circle  bas  JU8^ 
held  one  of  their  most  successful  "fairs,  the 
receipts  being  over  $130. 
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GREAT  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  GREATEST   BOOK. 


The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afforded  to  whole  nations  and  races 
of  men.  In  the  present  series  of  articles  on  "  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book  " 
the  best  reeolts  of  criticism  are  assumed  and  an  eifort  is  made  to  emphasize  those  deep 
religious  truths  that  are  good  for  all  time. 


//.  SAMUEL. 


Cbaptkk  XXII. 
Song  of  David. 

And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  the 
words  of  this  song  in  the  day  that  the 
Lord  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of 
all  his  enemies,  and  out  of  the  band  of 
Saul :  and  he  said. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  for- 
tress, and  my  deliverer,  even  mine ; 

The  God  of  my  rock,  in  him  will  I 
trust; 

My  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salva- 
tion, my  high  tower,  and  my  refuge ; 

My  saviour,  thou  savest  me  from 
violence* 

I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  who  is 
worthy  to  be  praised: 

So  shall  I  be  saved  from  mine  ene- 
mies. 

For  the  waves  of  death  compassed 
me, 

The  floods  of  ungodliness  made  me 
afraid. 

The  cords  of  Sheol  were  round  about 
me: 

The  snares  of  death  came  upon  me. 

In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the 
Lord, 

Yea,  I  called  unto  my  God : 


And  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his 
temple. 

And  my  cry  came  into  his  ears. 

Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled, 

The  foundations  of  heaven  moved 

And  were  shaken,  because  he  was 
wroth. 

There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his 
nostrils. 

And  ftre  out  of  his  mouth  devoured : 

Coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and 
came  down ; 

And  thick  darkness  was  under  his 
feet. 

And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did 

fly: 
Yea,  he  was  seen  upon  the  wings  of 

the  wind. 

And  he  made  darkness  pavilions 
round  about  him. 

Gathering  of  waters,  thick  clouds  of 
the  skies. 

At  the  brightness  before  him 

Coals  of  fire  were  kindled. 

The  Lord  thundered  from  heaven, 

And  the  Most  High  uttered  his  voice. 

And  he  sent  out  arrows,  and  scattered 
them; 

Lightning,  and  discomfited  them. 
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Then  the  channels  of  the  eea  appeared, 

The  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid  bare, 

By  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord, 

At  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  noe- 
trils. 

He  sent  from  on  high,  he  took  me; 

He  drew  me  out  of  many  waters ; 

He  delivered    me    from    my  strong 
enemy, 

From  them  that  hated  me ;  for  they 
were  too  mighty  for  me. 

They  came  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
my  calamity : 

But  the  Lord  was  my  stay. 

He  brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large 
place: 

He   delivered    me,    because   he   de- 
lighted in  me. 

The  Lord  rewarded  me  according  to 
my  righteousness : 

According  to  the  cleanness  of    my 
hands  hath  he  recompensed  me. 

For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of   the 
Lord, 

And    have    not    wickedly   departed 
from  my  God. 

For  all  his  judgments  were  before 
me: 

And  as  for  his  statutes,  I  did  not  de- 
part from  them. 

I  was  also  perfect  toward  him, 

And  I  kept  myself  from  mine  in- 
iquity. 

Therefore  hath  the  Lord  recompensed 
me  according  to  my  righteousness ; 

According  to  my  cleanness  in  his  eye- 
sight. 

With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  shew 
thyself  merciful, 

With  the  perfect  man  thou  wilt  shew 
thyself  perfect ; 

With  the  pure  thou  wilt  shew  thyself 
pure; 

And  with  the  perverse  thou  wilt  shew 
thyself  froward. 

And  the  afflicted  people  thou  wilt 
save: 

But  thine  eyes  are  upon  the  haughty, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  them  down. 

For  thou  art  my  lamp,  O  Lord  : 

And  the  Lord  will  lighten  my  dark- 
ness. 

For  by  thee  I  run  upon  a  troop : 

By  my  God  do  I  leap  over  a  wall. 


As  for  God,  his  way  is  perf^t : 
The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried ; 
He  is  a  shield  unto  all  them  that 
trust  in  him. 
For  who  is  Gk>d,  save  the  Lord  ? 
And  who  is  a  rock,  save  our  God? 
God  is  my  strong  fortress :   * 
And  he  guideth  the  perfect  in  his 

Therefore  I  will  give  thanks  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  nations. 
And  will  sing  praises  unto  thy  name. 
Great  deliverance  giveth  he  to  his 
king: 

And  sheweth  loving  kindness  to  his 
anointed. 

To  David  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever- 
more. 

This  wonderful  song  by  the  triumphant 
King  of  Israel,  which  is  also  included  in  the 
collection  of  Psalms  (Ps.  xviii.)  Prof.  R.  G. 
Moulton  describes  as  a  ''chaplet  of  very 
pearls." 

It  opens  with  an  exuberance  like  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  ,*  it  passes  to  subdued 
and  reverential  meditation,  bursts  into  mag- 
nificent imagery  as  it  heralds  the  approach 
of  the  Almighty,  sings  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  righteousness  with  dignity  and  in- 
imitable sincerity,  and  closes  with  renewed 
rapture  in  the  confidence  of  a  soul  that  has 
won  its  way  to  God. 

To  understand  the  chapter  we  must  un- 
derstand David.  We  must  go  with  him 
through  the  tests  of  toil  and  strife,  sin  and 
sorrow,  and  attain  with  him  the  true  per- 
ception of  that  absolute  faith  which  cries 
out :  '*The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress, 
my  deliverer,  even  mine." 

In  the  earliest  part  of  David's  life  we  see 
the  promise  of  his  later  strength.  The  first 
thing  we  hear  about  him  is  that  the  aged 
prophet,  Samuel,  at  a  religious  ceremonial 
examines  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse,  the  Beth- 
lehemite,  and  chooses  David  as  possessing 
the  most  kingly  qualities.  <'He  was  fair 
and  withal  of  a  winning  countenance,"  and 
again,  soon  after,  he  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  Saul  as  a  boy  of  many  talents, 
and  such  as  give  good  promise :  '*comely" 
yet  strong,  brave  yet  prudent,  a  singer  of 
most  sweet  voice,  and  withal  thoroughly 
faithful  in  religious  observances.  Of  his 
earnestness,  determination,  and  bravery,  the 
contest  with    the   great    Philistine   giant, 
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Ooliath,  gives,  good  proof.  This  giant,  with 
towering  person  and  dazzling  brass  helmet 
and  mail,  connpletely  demoralized  all  Saal's 
soldiers,  so  that  none  dared  meet  him ;  bat 
the  clear-hearted  David  could  not  be  made 
afraid ;  his  eye  and  hand  were  as  steady  and 
strong  before  this  boastf  al  foe  as  when  alone 
on  the  hillside  he  flung  his  pebbles  at  the 
prowling  wolf.  The  stuff  out  of  which  he 
was  going  to  meet  deeper  problems  and  f  aoe 
deadlier  foes  was  forming  in  his  souL 

In  the  touching  story  of  David  and  Jon- 
athan a  deep  human  devotion  is  portrayed, 
80  free  from  the  taint  of  selfishness  or  self- 
interest  that  it  has  become  a  type  of  purest 
nobleness.  The  incidents  in  the  curious 
conduct  of  King  Saul  toward  the  young 
shepherd  whom  he  first  made  a  captain  over 
his  own  warriors  and  then  sought  by  every 
strategy  and  trap,  by  fair  means  and  foul, 
to  kill,  are  most  telling,  as  indicating  the 
determination  of  David  in  following  out  the 
right  course,  even  though  it  apparently  de- 
graded him  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  and  ( 
even  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  For  in- 
stance, Saul  was  unconsciously  thrown  into 
David's  power. 

One  night  wearied  with  fighting,  Saul 
goes  into  the  entrance  of  a  cave  on  the 
rocky  strongholds  of  EngSdl  and  falls  asleep. 
In  the  inner' part  of  the  cave  is  David,  who^ 
coming  out  with  his  soldiers,  finds  his  perse- 
cutor lying  there.  He  has  only  to  say  a 
word  to  his  men  and  the  cruel  tyrant  is  no 
more.  His  own  soldiers  cry  to  him,  *^BehoId, 
the  Lord  has  delivered  thine  enemy  into 
thine  hand." 

But  David  checked  his  men  and  suffered 
them  not  to  rise  against  Saul ;  and  when 
Saul  awoke  and  went  on  his  .way,  David 
went  after  him,  and  bowed  before  him  and 
cried,  '*My  Lord  the  King,  why  do  you  seek 
to  kill  me  ?  I  have  not  sinned  against  thee. 
Behold  last  night  thou  wert  delivered  into 
my  hand  in  this  cave  and  some  bade  me 
kill  thee,  but  I  killed  thee  not,  though  thou 
huntest  after  my  life.  The  Lord  judge  be- 
tween me  and  thee  I 

'*And  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept 
and  cried,  David,  David  thou  art  more 
righteous  than  1,  for  thou  hast  rendered 
unto  me  good,  whereas  I  have  rendered  unto 
thee  evil.  The  Lord  reward  thee  and  bless 
thee.  And  Saul  and  David  sware  friendship 
together  before  the  Lord." 


But  mark  the  exact  difference  between 
faith  that  is  mere  appearance,  that  is  skin 
deep  only,  and  faith  that  has  become  realy 
faith  that  rests  not  in  some  accepted  moral 
rules,  but  has  fought  its  way  through  to 
something  more  than  rules  and  precepts, 
to  the  eternal  spirit  of  righteousness  to 
God! 

Saul,  once  safe  home,  immediately  begins 
plotting  against  David  again.  But  David 
will  never  break  his  pledge.  Why  is  this? 
Because  to  Saul  it  is  only  a  bit  of  smart 
treachery  to  get  the  better  of  an  enemy, 
while  to  David  it  is  like  telling  a  Ue  to 
God! 

That  is  the  difference  between  character 
that  rests  in  a  real  faith,  a  clear,  positive 
certain  faith,  that  can  cry,  **The  Lord  is  my 
rock^  my  fortress,  even  mine** ;  and  the  faith 
that  only  dimly  accepts  Mid  faintly  trusts. 

It  is  faith  like  David*s  that  clears  the 
soul,  wafts  away  suspicion  and  hesitation 
and  doubts  and  fears ;  that  gives  the  heart 
freedom  to  beat  with  joy,  the  eyes  clearness 
to  shine  with  light,  the  life  power  to  expand 
and  grow. 

When  Saul  dies  at  last  David  is  great 
enough  to  grieve  for  his  enemy.  "How  are 
the  mighty  fallen,"  he  sings,  "tell  it  not  in 
Gath.  Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  As- 
kelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines 
rejoice." 

The  shield  of  the  mighty  is  cast  away, 
the  shield  of  Saul  as  though  he  had  not 
been  a  king. 

Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan  were  swifter 
than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions.  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  1 

When  David,  then,  becomes  king  his  faith 
so  deep  and  firm  goes  out  to  all  the  people, 
and  makes  a  united'  nation  of  those  who, 
under  the  rule  of  Saul,  were  but  fighting 
marauders. 

He  takes  the  reins  of  government  with  a 
vigorous  hand.  He  conquers  the  city  of 
Jebus,  and  carried  there  the  tabernacle  and 
ark  dedicated  to  Jehovah  worship;  and 
Jebus  ever  since  has  been  called  Jerusalem. 
He  brought  all  the  tribes  into  harmony, 
chiefly  because  he  gave  one  common  pur- 
pose to  all.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom.  He  held  all  enemies  in  check. 
So  that  ill  after  times,  when  Israel  had  lost 
the  power  and  strength  he  gave  it,  men  re- 
membered with  sorrowful  longing  the  great 
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son  of  Jesse,  who,  from  being  a  shepherd 
boy,  had  risen  to  be  the  greatest  king  the 
little  nation  ever  knew. 

He  went  through  some  tremendous  trials 
and  difficulties ;  but  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness of  his  religious  thought,  its  practical 
realness,  came  out  even  when  he  had  sinned. 
In  the  first  place  he  knew  that  he  had 
sinned.  That  is,  the  sin  could  not  blind  him 
or  make  itself  master  of  him.  In  the  next 
place,  he  repented.  And  just  as  he  believed 
really,  and  trusted  recUly,  and  worshipped  in 
practical,  sincere,  real  faith,  so  he  repented 
really.  He  meant  it.  His  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance were  true  sorrow  and  true  repen- 
tance. And  he  was  (oh,  rare  capacity  I)  willing 
to  be  taught  better,  willing  to  be  corrected, 
as  one  of  the  most  touching  parables  in  all 
the  Bible  shows. 

Nathan  came  to  David,  and  said :  *^There 
were  two  men  in  one  city, — the  one  rich> 
the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  many 
flocks ;  the  poor  man  had  nothing  but  one 
little  lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  nour- 
ished. It  grew  up  in  his  family,  eat  of  his 
meat,  drank  of  his  cup,  and  was  as  one  of 
his  own  children.  There  came  a  guest  to 
the  rich  man*8  bouse ;  and  to  prepare  a  table 
for  the  guest  the  rich  man  passed  by  his 
own  flocks,  and  came  and  took  this  poor, 
man's  only  lamb."  And  David  cried,  ''The 
man  that  did  that  thing  shall  restore  the 
lamb  fourfold.''  And  Nathan  said,  ^'Thou 
art  the  man."  And  David  bowed  his  head, 
and  said,  '*!  have  sinned." 

There  is  a  nobility  in  this  confession 
greater  than  any  possible  exculpation  of  his 
offence.  We  can  forgive  a  great  deal  to  the 
man  who  has  this  supreme  earnestness. 
And  we  have  to  forgive  a  great  deal  in  the 
life  of  David.  He  did  some  savage  things ; 
but  he  always,  in  every  circumstance,  fought 
his  way  through  to  nobility  again, — tri- 
umphs, at  last,  in  complete  steadfastness, 
and  faith,  and  peace,  in  the  spirit  of  our 
chapter.  Dying,  beloved  by  his  people,  by 
far  the  greatest  king  they  ever  had,  he  most 
gloriously,  faithfully,  and  nobly  served  his 
country  and  his  God  I 

The  grand  lesson  his  career  emphasizes  is 
absolute  earnestness  and  sincerity  and  thor- 
oughness toward  the  deepest  things  of  life: 
getting  resolutely  through  the  appearances 
to  the  deep  realities,  rising  in  triumphant 
faith  to  God. 


OUR  CHURCHES. 

FIRST  UHITARIAN  CHURCH,  OAKLAND, 

CAL. 

BT  CHABLBS  W.  WBBDTB. 


Oakland  is  a  beautiful  little  city  on  the 
shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  directly  op- 
posite San  Francisco.  The  six  miles  of 
mountain-rimmed  inland  sea  between  the 
two  cities  are  constantly  traversed  by  huge 
ferry-boats,  enabling  at  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  the  seventy  thousand  residents  of 
Oakland  to  pursue  tiieir  daily  bread- winning 
employments  in  San  Francisco.  To  the 
south,  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  estuary 
which  forms  the  admirable  and  sheltered 
harbor  of  Oakland,  lies  Alameda,  a  pleasant 
city  of  fifteen  thousand  souls.  To  the  north, 
and  adjacent  to  Oakland,  lies  Berkeley,  with 
eight  thousand  population,  the  seat  of  the 
California  State  University.  These  three 
towns  form  practically  one  municipality,  and 
will  be  under  one  city  government  erelong. 
Together  they  form,  next  to  San  Prancisco, 
the  largest  of  California's  urban  papulations. 
Oakland  is  principally  a  city  of  residences, 
schools,  and  churches,  though  with  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interests  of  growing 
importance.  Its  population  is  predominat- 
ingly American  and  Protestant,  and  Repub- 
lican or  non-partisan  in  politics, — three 
favorable  conditions  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Unitarian  church.  A  fourth  is  the 
presence  of  the  State  University  with  fifteen 
hundred  students.  As  Harvard  College 
liberalized  the  thought  of  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, so  the  California  State  and  Stan- 
ford Universities  have  practically  assured 
the  ascendency  of  rational  and  liberal  senti- 
ments in  the  Golden  State.  No  extremes  of 
orthodox  opinion  or  churchmanship  can 
possibly  gain  the  control  of  its  public  mind 
while  these  two  universities  radiate  their 
light  over  the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1887,  after  lis- 
tening to  a  discourse  by  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte  on  the  topic,  <*Does  Oakland  need  a 
Unitarian  Church  ?"  those  present  resolved 
themselves  into  a  liberal  religious  society, 
adopting  as  their  bond  of  union  the  well- 
known  formula,  "In  the  love  of  truth  and 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we  unite  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man." 
The  new  organization  assumed  for  the  first 
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year  one-half  their  iiiinister's  salary,  the  re- 
mainder Mr.  Wendte  earned  as  Superintend- 
eot  of  Missions  for  the  coast.  The  second 
year  the  society  assumed  two-thirds  of  the 
pastor^s  salary,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third 
year  reqaired  his  entire  time  and  service. 
Mr.  Wendte's  freqaent  absences  on  mission- 
ary duty,  involving  each  year  from  five  to 
ten  thousand  miles  of  travel,  were  a  heavy 
drain  on  his  strength  and  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  young  society.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  Sunday  services  were  main- 
tained uninterruptedly  throughout  the  en- 
tire year,  the  members  themselves  sometimes 
conducting  the  exercises.  In  ten  years  the 
public  servioes  of  religion  by  the  Unitarian 
society  have  not  been  suspended  as  many 
Sundays. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  restricted  size 
of  the  hall  thus  far  occupied  made  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  to  the  larger  auditorium  of 
the  former  Hamilton  Churah,  endeared  by 
past  association  to  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion. On  Easter  Sunday,  1888,  the  transfer 
was  made.  The  congregations  now  rose 
rapidly  to  between  three  and  four  hundred 
people,  and  the  Sunday-school  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  children.  From  the  first,  it 
was  noticeable  how  many  men  were  among 
the  listeners.  The  membership  was  com- 
posed of  families  of  education,  moral  worth, 
and  social  standing  and  means.  The  pas- 
tor's Bible  class  of  young  people  was  a  feat- 
are  of  much  promise,  and  has  borne  rich 
fruits. 

The  desire  of  the  society  to  possess  a 
church  edifice  of  its  own,  and  not  lead  a 
vagrant  existence  in  hired  halls,  was  so 
great  and  so  persistently  kept  in  view  that 
in  January,  1889,  only  two  years  after  its 
organization,  the  trustees  purchased  and 
paid  for  a  commodious  and  centrally  located 
site,  150  X  100  feet,  on  the  comer  of  Four- 
teenth and  Castro  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  913,- 
500.  The  erection  of  a  church  edifice  was 
next  taken  in  hand.  It  was  determined 
that  the  new  structure  should  be  built 
wholly  or  chiefly  of  stone.  The  latter  mate- 
rial has  thus  far  been  little  employed  in 
California,  partly  from  a  fear  of  earthquakes, 
which  has  proved  to  be  futile,  and  partly 
from  the  great  expense  attending  its  use. 
The  new  Unitarian  church  was  the  first 
public  edifice  to  be  constructed  of  stone  in 
Oakland. 


On  the  16th  of  August,  1890,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  impressive  services  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  &  A.  M.  of  the  Stote 
of  California,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  people.  Dr.  Stebbins  and  Mr. 
Wendte  made  addresses,  and  an  original 
hymn  by  Charles  J.  Woodbury  was  sung. 

Then  followed  a  long  period  of  delay  and 
anxiety.  The  work  of  construction  was 
several  times  suspended  for  various  reasons. 
Meanwhile  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  came 
to  California  to  relieve  Mr.  Wendte  as 
superintendent,  and  the  latter  was  able  to 
devote  himself  more  fully  to  the  work  of 
raising  subscriptions  for  the  building  fund 
and  to  superintend  personally  the  work  of 
construction.  The  contributions  to  the 
enterprise  were  made  with  a  willingness  and 
generosity  which  attested  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  church.  With  one  exception, 
no  considerable  gift  was  received  outside  of 
Oakland.  It  should  be  remarked  that  from 
the  founding  of  the  society  until  now  no 
financial  aid  from  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  has  been  solicited  or  received  by 
the  Oakland  society.  It  has  paid  its  way 
from  its  first  inception,  and  contributed 
nearly  91,600  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  and  Pacific  Conference.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  1891,  the 
chapel  and  parish  house  of  the  new  edifice 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  society.  A 
large  company  assembled  to  participate  in 
the  dedication  service  which  was  conducted 
by  Re^.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Rev. 
William  R.  Alger,  and  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Allen  9f  Boston,  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness, 
superintendent  of  the  coast  missions,  and 
the  pastor.  During  the  summer  months 
the  main  auditorium  was  completed;  and 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1891,  on  a  sur- 
passingly beautiful  Sunday  even  for  favored 
California,  was  dedicated  the  entire  struct- 
ure, in  two  successive  services,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  service  of  man.  In  the 
morning  not  far  from  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons assembled  to  take  part  in  our  jubilant 
service,  and  listen  to  the  noble  dedication 
sermon  by  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  give  us  his 
kindling  word.  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins  offered 
the  prayer  of  dedication,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  George  R.  Dodson,  and 
others  participated  in  the  exercises,  original 
hymns  were  contributed  by  F.  L.  Hosmer, 
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Mrs.  N.  Page,  and  the  pastor.  Tn  the 
evening,  at  the  second  service,  one  thou- 
sand persons  were  present;  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Hon.  Horace  Dayis  and  C.  A. 
Mnrdock  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  fonr 
Oakland  laymen,  John  P.  Irish,  Daniel 
Titos,  George  C.  Perkins,  and  C.  J.  Wood- 
bury. It  was  an  event  which  will  long  be 
conspicuous  in  the  religious  annals  of  Oak- 
land, and  one  full  of  happy  auguries  to  the 
cause  of  Unitarianism  on  this  coast. 

The  one  shadow  over  the  church,  the  large 
indebtedness  incurred  in  its  erection,  was 
partially  dissipated  by  the  generosity  of  the 
oongregation  on  Dedication  Sunday.  In 
answer  to  the  appeals  made,  it  oontribnted 
over  912,000,  in  addition  to  the  large  sumd 
previously  given.  This  left  an  indebtedness 
of  some  927,000  on  a  property  which  had 
cost,  with  furnishings,  about  9B0,000.  In 
their  most  hopeful  mood  the  society  had 
never  dreamed  that  within  five  short  years 
after  its  organization  it  would  occupy  so 
large,  convenient,  and  handsome  a  church 
home. 

The  new  structure  is  one  of  the  finest 
church  edifices  in  the  State.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Romanesque.  The  building 
covers  the  entire  site  of  150  x  100  feet.  It 
is  built  on  the  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
with  an  open  square  or  court  in  the  centre. 
This  open  space,  with  grass  plots  and  a 
cement  driveway,  affords  additional  light  to 
the  interior. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the 
parish  house,  32  x  100  feet.  The  lower 
story  has  in  the  front  the  Starr  King  Fra- 
ternity reading-room  and  library.  It  is  a 
handsome  apartment,  and  has  been  fur- 
nished, at  an  expense  of  91,200,  by  the 
young  people  of  the  fraternity.  This  room 
is  supplied  with  files  of  the  best  English 
and  American  magazines  and  reviews.  It 
is  open  every  day  and  evening. 

In  the  rear  of  this  room  are  two  large 
parish  parlors,  26  x  41  feet,  which  open 
into  the  Sunday-school  room.  There  are 
also  coat-rooms  and  toilet-rooms  in  this 
wing. 

In  the  second  story  is  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte*s 
study.  It  is  a  spacious  apartment,  lighted 
on  three  sides,  and  containing  the  pastor's 
library  of  some  three  thousand  volumes.  It 
is  used  for  Bible-class  and  other  meetings. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  adjoining  is 


the  dining-room,  which  seats  one  hundred 
people.     The  kitchen  is  connected  with  it. 

To  the  south  of  the  quadrangle  is  the 
chapel  or  Sunday-school  room,  41  x  52  feet 
in  size.  It  has  an  open  timber  roof,  the 
peak  of  which  is  forty  feet  above  the  floor. 
This  room  has  been  very  handsomely  dec- 
orated with  stained  windows  and  by  fresco- 
ing. The  entire  end  of  this  room  opens  into 
the  church  auditorium  by  means  of  mov- 
able doors  which  slide  upward  out  of  sights 
thus  adding  300  seats  to  the  capacity  of  the 
church. 

Another  convenience  is  the  sexton's  room , 
in  which  all  the  electric  light  and  gaa  gov- 
ernors are  placed  for  easy  handling. 

On  the  west  of  the  quadrangle  is  the 
church  proper,  55  x  100  feet.  It  seats  six 
hundred. 

The  auditorium  is  spanned  by  high  circu- 
lar arches  forty  feet  from  the  floor,  above 
which  the  roof  rises  sixty  feet  to  the  peak. 
The  entire  roof  consists  of  heavy  timber 
frames  and  wood  panelling,  producing  a 
solid  effect. 

The  pulpit  and  organ  arches  rest  on  mas- 
sive columns  of  polished  Col  ton  marble, 
twelve  feet  high,  with  white  marble  caps^ 
which  are  to  be  carved  elaborately  hereafter. 
Thetse  marble  pillars  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  single  blocks  of  marble  ever  quarried 
in  California.  Their  cost  was  91*000 ;  and 
they  are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  Norris  of 
San  Francisco,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas 
Starr  King. 

To  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  the  minister*;^ 
vestry,  partitioned  off  from  the  main  church 
by  a  carved  oak  screen. 

The  church  is  lighted  by  windows  on  the 
Castro  Street  side  and  by  others  facing  the 
inner  court.  Their  prevailing  tone  is  amber. 
Over  the  pulpit  arch  is  a  large  circular  win- 
dow, nine  feet  in  diameter,  representing  the 
New  Testament  legend  of  the  sower.  It 
is  quite  closely  copied  from  Millet's  famous 
picture.  This  window  is  placed  in  memory 
of  the  late  Judge  Oscar  L.  Shafter  by  his 
children.  It  was  made  by  Donald  McDonald 
of  Boston,  the  artist  who  produced  the  fa- 
mous window  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Channing  Memorial  Church  in  Newport, 
R.L 

On  the  north  wall,  opposite,  is  another 
large  stained  glass  window,  eleven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  more  decorative  charac- 
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ter.  Its  centre  panel  represents  Saint  John, 
the  **Seer  of  PatmoB,"  with  face  upturned 
(0  heaven,  awaiting  the  divine  inspiration. 
It  was  placed  in  memory  of  her  late  hus- 
band, an  eminent  lawyer  of  Oakland,  by 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Smythe. 

On  the  Castro  Street  side  is  another  beau- 
tiful window,  inserted  by  Francis  Cutting 
to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  father  and 
mother. 

Under  Uie  gallery  and  between  the  two 
Tsstibules  is  a  reception-room,  18  x  80  feet, 
which  is  intended  for  social  purposes  before 
and  after  the  Sunday  service.  One  side  of 
it  opens  into  the  church  by  large  doors, 
affording  increased  seating  capacity  when 
desired.  The  room  is  lit  by  five  stained- 
glass  windows,  the  centre  panel  of  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  portrait  of  some  eminent 
divine  of  liberal  faith.  The  series  includes 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  £.  Channing,  Rev.  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton of  Oakland,  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Rev.  Dr.  BeUows,  and  Thomas  Starr 
King. 

Dr.  Channing^s  portrait  is  the  gift  of  Ar- 
lington Street  Church  in  Boston;  Dr. 
Clarke's,  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
Boston ;  Starr  King's,  of  the  Church  of  our 
Father,  Portland,  Ore.;  Dr.  Bellows's,  of 
the  artist,  Mr.  McDonald ;  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's, of  members  of  his  family  in  Oakland. 

All  the  windows  enumerated  were  de- 
signed and  made  by  Donald  McDonald  of 
Boston. 

The  church  is  lit  at  night  with  electric 
lights  and  gas  jets. 

Following  a  growing  custom  in  more  re- 
cently built  edifices,  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  is  seated  with  assembly  chairs  in- 
stead of  pews.  These  chairs  have  been 
made  by  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.  of  Chicago, 
after  a  special  design.  They  are  of  heavy 
antique  oak  and  iron,  upholstered  in  dark 
green  Russia  leather,  and  each  furnished 
with  arm-rests,  book-rack,  and  other  con- 
veniences. One  result  of  this  seating  is 
the  large  use  of  this  church  for  lectures, 
chamber  concerts,  and  public  meetings  of 
various  kinds,  making  the  auditorium  much 
in  demand  on  week-days,  and  bringing  in 
quite  a  Revenue  to  the  treasury.  Two  hun- 
dred of  the  seats  are  free,  the  remainder 
rented. 

The  enthusiasm  and  generosity  displayed 
in  the  erection  of  the  edifice  warranted  the 


belief  that  the  balance  due  on  it  would  be 
paid  off  within  the  next  few  years.  No 
one  foresaw  the  long  period  of  financial  d<f- 
pression  which  was  to  ensue  throughout  the 
country.  Because  of  this,  the  hope  of  an 
early  liquidation  of  the  debt  has  not  been 
realized.  But  the  society  has  met  the  heavy 
interest  on  its  debt  without  a  murmur,  and 
paid  also  its  current  expenses.  During  its 
ten  years  of  existence  it  has  raised  for 
church  support  978,000.  To  this  should  be 
added  fo5,000  expended  on  the  edifice,  mak- 
ing in  all  1133,000  contributed  by  this  young 
society,  in  a  city  of  70,000  people,  for  Unita- 
rian purposes.  These  figures  are  eloquent. 
They  testify  of  a  faith,  zeal,  and  self-sacrifice 
among  its  members  which  justify  the  belief 
that  the  good  work  in  Oakland  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  remaining  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  society  be  met  in  due  time. 

It  will  be  less  easy  to  set  dovm  in  compre- 
hensible terms  the  personal  service  and 
moral  and  spiritual  contributions  of  its 
membership  during  the  period  named.  The 
faithful,  untiring,  and  loving  service  of  the 
women  of  the  church,  especially,  has  been 
most  noteworthy.  They  have  raised  six  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  by  various  enter- 
prises for  the  treasury  of  the  society.  Par- 
ticularly praiseworthy  was  the  publication 
of  two  little  books,  ^'Borrowings"  and 
«<More  Borrowings,"  of  which  ten  thousand 
copies  have  been  circulated  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  In  sewing  for  the  poor, 
visiting  in  the  parish,  conducting  festivals, 
decorating  the  chancel  with  fiowers  on  Sun- 
days, and  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of  the 
church,  they  have  performed  latter-day 
miracles  of  love  and  service. 

The  Sunday-school  has  been  an  object  of 
great  care  and  labor.  It  counts  now  two 
hundred  enrolled  pupils  and  twenty  officers, 
and  is  a  very  bright  gathering  of  young 
people.  The  teachers  meet  the  pastor 
weekly  to  prepare  the  lesson.  Some  of 
them  have  taught  for  ten  years  in  the 
school. 

The  church  officers  have  been  very  faith- 
ful also.  Among  them  were*N.  W.  Spauld- 
ing,  Josiah  Stanford,  George  C.  Grant, 
C.  H.  Redlngton,  B.  F.  Danham,  A.  D. 
Cutler,  A.  G.  Freeman,  and  Francis  Cut- 
ting, business  men  of  San  Francisco  (Mr. 
Cutting  is  also  a  director  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association)  ;  also  Mr.  John  Yule 
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and  Warren  Oliiey,  attorneys-at-law,  Supe- 
rior Judge  S.  P.  Hall,  United  States  Senator 
George  C.  Perkins,  and  Hon.  Jno.  P.  Irish. 
Two  ladies  are  upon  the  board  of  trustees 
this  year,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Redington  and  Mrs. 
Flora  J.  Forrest  This  innovation  is  likely 
to  be  permanent.  It  should  be  added  that 
when,  in  1893,  Mr.  Wendte  reassumed  the 
Unitarian  superintendency  for  the  coast 
for  two  years  more,  he  invited  Rev.  Mrs. 
Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes  to  become  his  assist- 
ant and  substitute  during  his  absence. 
Mrs.  Wilkes  greatly  endeared  herself  to  the 
congregation  during  her  eighteen  months 
of  earnest  and  efficient  service. 

The  church  book  has  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  signatures,  in  all  about  three 
hundred  families,  and  nearly  one  thousand 
souls  are  included  in  the  society. 

For  five  years  past  twenty-five  Sunday 
evening  services  have  been  held  each  year. 
Of  late  the  stereopticon  has  been  much  used 
for  illustration.  Courses  on  Art,  History, 
Biogri^hy,  Travel,  Music,  etc.,  have  been 
given  before  a  crowded  auditory.  The 
morning  congregation  averages  three  hun- 
dred, the  evening  average  has  been  consid- 
erably larger. 

Much  has  been  done  by  this  church  to 
promote  the  general  culture  of  its  members 
and  the  community,  especially  through  its 
Starr  King  Fraternity,  a  literary  society,  and 
its  Unity  Club.  Courses  of  University  Ex- 
tension lectures  have  been  given.  One,  by 
Prof.  George  W.  Howison  on  ethics,  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  lectures.  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  has  lectured  a  score  of  times 
on  evolution  and  social  problems.  Profs. 
Joseph  LeConte,  E.  A.  Ross,  W.  H.  Hud- 
son, John  Fiske,  £.  H.  Griggs,  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Knapp  and  H.  G.  Spaulding, 
have  also  given  extensive  courses.  Locke 
Richardson,  John  Vance  Cheney,  Mrs.  Mary 
Livermore,  President  Eliot,  Mrs*  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Joaquin  Miller,  Nagarkar,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Co  well  Lemoyne,  and  Miss  Ida  Benfey  have 
entertained  large  audiences.  The  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club  and  other  musical  or- 
ganizations haVe  been  heard.  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Woodbury  conducted  a  brilliant  Emerson 
class,  and  Shakspere  and  Browning  have 
also  been  studied.  The  Curtis,  Lowell,  and 
Holmes  commemorations  were  notable  occa- 
sions in  our  church  life.  The  birthdays  of 
Luther,  Washington,  Lincoln,   Starr  King, 


and  others,  have  been  fittingly  celebrated 
with  eulogy  and  service.  Good  citizenship 
and  social  problems  have  been  discussed. 
A  Dickens  carnival  drew  fourteen  hundred 
persons,  three  hundred  in  costume.  These 
were  some  of  the  more  notable  endeavors  of 
the  society  to  stimulate  intellectual  and 
moral  life  in  the  community. 

The  church  edifice  is  open  all  day  and 
every  evening. 

The  philanthropic  activity  of  the  members 
is  commendable.  They  are  moving  spirits 
in  the  unsectarian  charities  of  the  city. 
The  Associated  Charities,  Humane  Socie^, 
Fabiola  Hospital,  Chabot  Sheltering  Home, 
the  Women's  Club,  etc.,  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  earnest  activity. 
No  church  in  the  city  bears  so  large  a  part 
in  the  public  life  of  the  city  outside  of  de- 
nominational lines.  In  non-partisan  poli- 
tics and  good  citusonship  its  members  are 
honorably  conspicuous.  As  a  leavening 
force  for  free  and  spiritual  Christianity,  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  exercises  an  influ- 
euoe  which  is  felt  by  every  pulpit  and 
religious  fellowship  in  the  city.  There  has 
been  a  noticeable  softening  of  creeds  and  a 
more  undogmatic  and  spiritual  tone  in 
Oakland's  pulpits  of  late  years,  which  in 
some  degree,  certainly,  is  due  to  the 
presence  and  teaching  of  the  Unitarian 
society. 

Active  in  good  work,  united  and  har- 
monious, the  church  begins  another  decade 
with  increased  hope  and  enthusiasm,  mind- 
ful of  the  words  of  the  apostle, — <*Look  to 
yourselves  that  ye  lose  not  the  things  we 
have  wrought,  but  that  ye  receive  a  full 
reward." 


CONSCIENCE  AND  REHORSE. 


**Good-by/'  I  said  to  my  conscience, — 

**Good-by  for  aye  and  aye  " ; 
And  I  put  her  hands  off  harshly, 

And  tomed  my  face  away ; 
And  conscience,  smitten  sorely. 

Returned  not  from  that  day. 

Bat  a  time  came  when  my  spirit 

Grew  weary  of  its  pace ; 
And  I  cried,  '^Come  back,  my  conscience, 

I  long  to  see  thy  face." 
Bat  conscience  cried :  '*I  cannot ; 

Remorse  sits  in  my  place." 

— Paul  lAiwrence  Dunbar, 
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This  series  of  '*Qaestions"  is  designed  to  meet  the  earnest  inquiries  of  our  young 
people,  as  they  face  the  real  demands  of  the  religious  life. 

The  Third  Question,  <«How  shall  I  pray  ?"  u  prepared  by  Rev.  Albert  Walkley. 

Other  questions  in  the  series,  by  difEerent  writers,  are :  — 

'<Gan  I  make  God  real  ?" 

'*€an  I  follow  Jesus?" 

Each  ''Question**  will  be  republished  in  rery  small  leaflet  form,  especially  intended  for 
the  church  porch,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Unitarian,  10  cents  per  dozen,  50  cents  per 
one  hundred. 


THE  THIRD   QUESTION. 


HOW  SHALL    I    PRAY? 

I.    I  am  to  pray  in  sincerity. 

'*Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  de- 
sire." I  am  to  ask  for  that  which  I 
feel  I  need. 

I  am  to  feel  the  need,  then  ask. 
The  last  place  for  pretence  or  assumed 
needs  is  prayer. 


II.  I  am  to  pray  with  simplicity. 
''Prayer    is   the   simplest    form    of 

speech."  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  we  note 
great  simplicity.  The  thought  is  simple, 
the  language  is  simple. 

We  are  not  to  use  many  and  large 
words,  but  the  words  that  naturally  fit 
our  thought  and  need.  We  are  not  to 
use  repetitions,  but  to  say  what  is  in 
our  hearts,  and  leave  it  with  God. 

III.  I  am  to  pray  in  faith. 

We  know  God  is  our  father.  He  has 
given  us  life,  he  has  given  us  souls 
with  deep  longings,  spiritual  hungers 
and  thirsts.  He  has  g^ven  them  that 
he  may  satisfy  them.  "Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive." 

IV.  I  am  to  pray  without  ceasing. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  always 

to  be  on  my  knees  or  always  petition- 
ing God.  It  means  I  am  to  go  by  my- 
self, and  think  over  my  life, — to  pray 
when  alone.  It  means  that  out  of 
these  secret  prayers  I  shall  never  cease 
to  carry  a  feeling  of  my  absolute  de< 
pendenoe  on  (xod.  I  can  do  nothing  of 
myself,  but  can  do  all  things  through 
God's  help. 


V.  I  am  to  pray  in  charity. 

In  our  prayers  we  are  to  think  of 
others,  of  others'  sorrows  and  burdens. 
Our  prayers  are  often  our  best  means  of 
helping  others. 

I  must  rid  my  heart  of  hate  and 
envy,  or  first  pray  to  have  it  cleansed,  so 
that  I  may  begin  the  real  prayer  which 
is  communion  with  God.  If  I  know  I 
have  aught  against  my  friend,  I  am  to 
be  reconciled  to  him,  if  possible,  then 
come  to  prayer. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  begins  with  "Our 
Father."  It  means  that  in  our  thought 
in  prayer  there  are  others  besides  oar- 
selves. 

VI.  I  am  to  pray  for  spiritual  blessings. 
I  must    not   pray  to  change  God's 

physical  laws.  Prayer  belongs  to  the^ 
spiritual,  not  the  physical  realm  of 
God's  universe.  I  am  to  pray  that  I 
may  be  spiritual.  Otherwise  I  might 
make  a  shipwreck  of  both  (miyer  and 
faith. 

VII.  I  am  to  pray  so  as  to  ennoble  my 
life. 

I  do  not  pray  to  add  to  God's  pleas- 
ure. God  is  perfect,  so  I  can  add 
nothing  to  him.  I  do  not  pray  to  bring 
Grod  nearer  me.  He  is  now  the  nearest 
of  all  being,  to  me.  I  do  not  pray  to 
make  him  love  me.  He  now  loves  me 
with  infinite  love. 

I  pray  that  I  may  love  him,  may  be 
deeply  conscious  of  his  presence,  that 
I  may  rejoice  in  his  perfection,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done." 
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ON   THE    WEST    SHORE. 

The  dearest  wind  to  me  setfl  toward  the  shore ; 
The  days  most  lovely  are  when  blue  of  sky 
And  bine  of  lake  in  qoiet  radiance  vie, 
And  waves  come  lapsing  inward  evermore ; 
When  the  cool  breeze  from  miles  of  watery  way 
Raffles  the  high-grown  grass  as  it  sweeps  by, 
Raffles  thy  hair  as  idly  here  we  lie, 
Blessing  the  pare  enchantment  of  the  day. 
The  phflsbee  call  and  flutter  round  their  home ; 
The  oriole  sings  a  more  melodious  lay ; 
Birds  we  know  not  to  name,  some  far  away. 
Delightful  fill  with  song  the  skyey  dome ; 
And,  though  the  wind  turn  west  and  blow  off 

shore. 
Across  the  lake  men  will  be  glad  the  more. 

— Florence  Griswold  BuckMoff. 


FAITH  AND  FORM. 


BT  JOHN  G.    KIMBALL. 


Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  preface*  to  his 
work  on  the  "Evolution  of  Christianity,"  says 
that  **the  teachers  in  the  modern  church 
may  be  divided  into  three  parties:  one  is 
endeavoring  to  defend  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
and  the  forms  in  which  that  faith  was  ex- 
pressed ;  one  repudiates  both  the  faith  and 
the  forms ;  and  one  holds  fast  to  the  faith, 
bat  endeavors  to  restate  it  in  forms  more 
rational  and  more  consistent  with  modem 
habits  of  thought."  And  he  represents  this 
last  party,  known  as  the  advocates  of  the 
*'New  Theology,'*  as  acting  pre-eminently  on 
the  principles  of  evolution. 

The  category  is  imperfect.  Among  the 
teachers  of  the  modern  church  there  is  a 
fourth  party,  which  neither  holds  fast  to  nor 
repudiates  the  faith  and  forms  of  the  fathers, 
but  which  regards  both  of  them  as  stages  of 
progress  in  the  past  which  are  to  be  yet 
farther  unfolded  in  the  present  and  future, 
and  which  is  endeavoring  to  restate  both  of 
them  in  terms  more  rational  and  more  con- 
sistent with  modern  habits  of  thought.  And 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  theirs  is 
the  only  way  in  which  to  be  fully  faithful  to 
evolutionary  principles,  and  that  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, and  with  him  all  the  advocates  of  the 
New  Theology,  in  defining  the  evolution  of 
Christianity  as  only  the  restatement  of  an 
old  faith  in  new  forms,  has  left  out  one- 
half,  and  that  the  most  important  half,  of 
the  real  process. 


I.  No  genuine  evolutionist  "repudiates** 
anything  which  the  world  has  attained  to  in 
the  past, — any  plant,  any  animal,  any  in- 
stitution, any  faith,  no  matter,  as  compared 
with  modern  standards,  how  imperfect,  or 
even  horrible,  it  may  be.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  his  philosophy  is  the  enlarged 
respect  which  it  justifies  and  nourishes  for 
the  words  and  works  of  the  world's  yester- 
days, those  back  even  to  the  first  syllable  of 
recorded  time.  They  are  to  him  all  steps 
in  the  mighty  stairway  by  which  nature  has 
climbed  up  into  the  wonders  of  to-day,  all 
roots  and  branches  of  the  tree  out  of  which 
and  on  which  grow  the  blossoms  and  fruit 
that  are  the  beauty  and  nurture  of  our 
modern  age ;  and  not  one  of  them  could  be 
repudiated  by  him  without  the  loss  of  some- 
thing in  the  world's  present  which  is 
precious  and  fair. 

But  in  this  upward  progress  he  recognizes 
that  yesterday's  good  was  supremely  good 
only  in  yesterday's  environment;  that  it  is 
not  only  the  outward  form,  but  the  inward 
life,  which  is  continually  changing,  and  that, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  two  in  harmony,  it  is 
one  not  less  than  the  other  which  needs  con- 
tinually to  be  reconceived  and  restated. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  putting  the  old 
faith  into  a  New  Theology  without  its  result- 
ing in  a  spiritual  monstrosity.  It  would-  be 
like  putting  the  life  and  tastes  and  need:«  of 
an  animal  into  the  body  and  limbs  of  a  man, 
or  the  motive  power  of  a  stage-coach  into 
the  mechanism  of  a  locomotive  engine.  Mor- 
phology is  a  science  not  only  of  law,  but  of 
reason,  has  behind  it  not  only  force,  but  phi- 
losophy. Each  animal  and  each  plant  is,  in 
its  shape,  not  an  accident,  but  an  exact  ex- 
pression of  its  own  inner  life>principle,  and 
is  exactly  adapted  to  performing  its  own  life 
functions.  The  dog  could  not  be  a  dog  of 
any  kind,  not  to  say  any  better  kind,  by 
simply  having  his  dog  nature  reinstated  in 
some  other  form,  even  though  it  was  a  bet- 
ter form,  which  was  without  his  tail  and 
four  legs  and  canine  bark. 

When  man  evolved  out  of  the  brute  iuto 
humanity,  it  was  the  brute  life,  the 
brute  nature,  the  whole  brute  conception 
of  the  universe,  not  less  than  the  brute 
body,  which  had  to  be  changed.  So  with 
faith,  religion's  inner  life.  That  of  the 
fathers  had  its  exact  expression  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  fathers,  in' their  spiritual  four- 
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iootednees,  prolonged  backbone,  and  dog- 
malie  tone;  and,  if  its  oatward  form  is  to 
be  yet  further  eyolved,  if  it  is  to  be  set 
upright  and  deyeloped  largely  at  its  brain- 
end  and  gifted  with  a  human  voice,  it  is 
the  inner  faith  itself,  of  which  these  things 
are  the  expression,  that  must  be  correspond- 
ingly unfolded.  It  is  this  which  Jesus 
teaches  in  his  figure  of  putting  new  wine 
in  new  bottles,  not,  as  Mr.  Abbott  teaches, 
the  putting  of  old  wine  in  new  bottles,  or,  as 
some  others  teach,  the  putting  of  new  wine 
in  old  bottles,  but  the  patting  of  the  new 
in  the  new,  the  new  faith  in  the  new  form. 

II.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  advocating  a  restate- 
ment of  the  old  forms  as  the  essential  thing 
to  be  done,  not  only  leaves  out  a  large  part 
of  the  evolutionary  process,  but  reverses 
alike  the  natural  and  the  Christian  order  of 
what  comes  first.  Doubtless  the  bodily 
structure  of  an  animal,  the  same  as  its 
physical  environment,  has  its  reflex  influ- 
ence on  its  inward  life.  But  it  is  the  in- 
ward life  which  naturally  precedes  the  other, 
and  starts  the  process, — this  which  consti- 
tutes the  fundamental  difference  between 
mechanism  and  evolution,  the  one  making 
the  engine  and  putting  into  it  the  motive 
power,  the  other  making  the  motive  power 
and  through  that  putting  around  it  the 
engine.  Every  change  of  species  upward 
into  finer  forms  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
the  accumulation  in  some  older  species  of 
ampler  and  finer  vitality,  finding  in  such  a 
change  its  necessary  outlet;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  all  modern  scientific  discovery 
is  toward  the  doctrine  that  force,  which  is 
the  life  of  the  material  universe,  did  not 
oome  oat  of  matter,  but  that  matter  itself 
came  originally  out  of  force,  and  is  simply 
one  of  its  conditions. 

So  in  religion.  The  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  its  evolution  is  not  the  restating 
of  its  forms,  but  the  renewing  over  and  over 
of  that  principle  of  its  inner  life  which  is 
called  faith.  Mr.  Abbott  and  the  new  theo- 
logians emphasize  and  exaggerate  their 
loyalty  to  Christ, — make  him  by  name  the 
centre  of  everything ;  but,  when  they  come 
to  the  process  by  which  the  new  theology  is 
to  be  made,  they  directly  reverse  his  most 
explicit  teaching.  He  does  not  say  that  he 
came  into  the  world  to  make  a  restatement 
of  the  old  religious  forms,  but  John 
reprea^^tR  him  as  saying  that  he  came  that 


they  '^migfat  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly*' ;  and  he  seems  to  have  avoided 
leaving  any  creed  or  institution  or  form  of 
writing,  and  to  have  taken  pains  to  give  hi» 
precepts  in  sach  an  exaggerated  style  that 
they  could  not  be  literally  obeyed,  so  that 
the  world  would  be  compelled  to  grow  for- 
ever into  a  larger  and  better  theology  by- 
growing  first  in  a  larger  and  better  life. 
As  regards  the  individual's  religious  gprowth* 
Mr.  Abbott  and  all  Orthodox  teachers  recog- 
nize this  law.  They  insist  Over  and  over 
to  us  Unitarians  that  the  way  to  become  a 
Christian  is  not  to  start  with  reforming 
the  outward  conduct,  restating  our  actione; 
**in  forms  which  are  more  rational  and 
more  consistent  with  modem  habits  of 
thought,'*  but  to  be  bom  again,  have  faith, 
get  a  new  principle  of  life  within,  then  have 
that  shape  the  outward  conduct.  It  is  the 
true  method,  one  whose  need  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly ;  and  the  wonder  ii^ 
that  its  advocates  for  the  individiuU  should 
renounce  it  so  professedly  in  its  applicattoD 
to  the  world's  religious  growth. 

III.  As  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  the  faith 
itself  of  the  fathers,  iu  coming  down  to  our 
day,  has  in  its  very  substance  changed  most 
wonderfully ;  and  it  is  the  frank  admission 
of  this  change,  one  of  its  greatest  glories^ 
and  not  the  covering  of  it  up  under  restate- 
ments of  its  old  forms,  that  is  needed  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  modem  mind. 
There  is  a  beautiful  legend,  retold  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  that  at  a  great  auUhdorfi  in  Seville^ 
where  hundreds  of  heretics  were  burned  to 
keep  pure  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Master 
himself  came  back  to  earth,  walked  rever- 
ently about  their  ashes,  and  was  thronged 
around  lovingly  by  the  common  people. 
The  chief  inquisitor,  however,  had  him 
imprisoned,  and  at  midnight,  visiting  his 
cell,  said  to  him  reproachfully:  **You  are 
wrong  in  thus  coming  again  to  earth  to  in^ 
terfere  with  the  work  of  your  church,  wrong 
from  the  start  in  attempting  to  convert  the 
world  by  love  and  truth  and  self-sacrifioe. 
There  are  but  three  forces  on  earth  which 
can  keep  humanity  in  check,— miracle,  mys- 
tery, and  authority.  Yon,  also,  to-morrow 
shall  be  burned;  for  you  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  work  of  your 
church.'*  Christ,  as  the  legend  goes  on 
to  say,  answered  the  inquisitor  not  a  word, 
but  looked  into  his  eyes  with  mild  familiar 
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ga^&e,  and  then  stooped,  and  kiaiied  his 
bloodless  mouth.  It  was  enough.  The 
old  man  trembled,  opened  the  cell  door, 
and  bade  his  Ix>rd  depart,  never  to 
return.  The  inquisitor  had  faith,  the 
faith  of  the  fathers;  but,  in  rising  to 
be  a  faith  which  works  by  love,  who  shall 
say  it  has  not  been  changed  in  its  very 
nature  while  coming  to  our  day,  changed  as 
much  as  life  has  in  rising  from  the  tiger's 
claws  to  the  philanthropist's  fingers  ?  Take 
the  doctrines  that  God  is  a  consuming  fire, 
that  man  is  born  under  his  wrath  totally  de- 
praved,  that  salvation  is  only  through  trust 
in  the  atoning  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  duty  is  obedience  to  commands  and  pre- 
oepts,  and  is  there  not  a  difference  which 
goes  to  the  very  core  of  faith  between  roan's 
belief  in  them  and  his  belief  in  the  modem 
doctrines  that  God  is  love,  man  his  child 
created  in  his  image,  salvation  through  per- 
sonal righteousness,  and  duty  an  obedience 
to  inward  principles  ? 

Mr.  Abbott  and  the  new  theologians 
recognize  themselves,  every  now  and  then, 
the  reality  of  this  inner  change.  <*The 
Bible,"  he  says,  **ib  not  an  infallible  stand- 
ard of  truth  and  life,  but  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  men's  consciousness  of  God." 
''Men  are  coming  step  by  step  into  a  higher 
and  spiritual  realm  and  under  the  authority 
of  a  higher  and  spiritual  law."  ^U  half  a 
century  of  study  of  the  Bible  did  nothing  to 
give  the  Christian  student  a  clearer  vision, 
a  wider  horizon,  and  a  larger  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  we  might  well  begin  to  doubt 
whether  either  the  Bible  was  the  book  or 
Christ  the  person  we  had  thought." 
'^Whether  we  look  at  the  individual,  the 
church,  or  society,  we  see  the  process  of  that 
spiritual  evolution  by  which  we  are  coming 
first  to  know  God  and  then  to  dwell  with 
him."  The  only  drawback  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  expressions  is  that  they  are 
not  left  to  stand  alone,  but  have  continu- 
ally yoked  with  them  professions  of  adher- 
ence to  what  logically  they  supersede.  The 
New  Theology  is  like  the  fifty-first  Psalm, 
whose  original  writer  grandly  proclaimed 
that  **the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  are  a  broken 
spirit,"  but  to  which  some  priestly  mender 
of  hymns,  feeling  that  such  a  phrase  unquali- 
fied was  breaking  away  too  far  from  ancient 
Judaism,  has  added  the  words,  with  amazing 
oblivion  to  their  inconsistency,  "Build  thou 


the  walls  of  Jerusalem :  then  shalt  thou  be 
pleased  with  burnt-offering  and  whole  burnt- 
offering."  So  the  New  Theology  says.  Re- 
ligion is  evolution ;  but  build  thou  restate- 
ments of  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  then 
shalt  thou  be  pleased  with  the  whole  of  our 
old  worship. 

How  much  better  to  recognize  that  the 
old  faith  and  the  old  forms  have  both  been 
outgrown,  and  let  **the  clearer  vision"  and 
**the  larger  faith,  hope,  and  love"  we  have 
come  to,  take  through  us  and  in  us  their  own 
fresh  and  appropriate  embodiments!  It  is 
this  which  is  the  philosophy  of  modem  Uni- 
tarianism  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
New  Theology.  It  honors  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  precisely  the  same  as  it  does  that  of 
its  ancestry  in  flesh  and  blood,  not  by  pre- 
tending to  be  that  ancestry  itself,  but  by 
claiming  to  be  its  legitimate  offspring,  and 
by  trying  to  prove  it  is  so  through  the  bet- 
ter deeds  and  ampler  attain menlp  that  all 
good  parents  wish  to  see  in  their  children. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  in  thus  giving 
up  their  faith  we  are  giving  up  any  of  their 
spiritual  gains.  Real  inheritance  is  in  the 
blood,  and  cannot  be  lost.  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  precious  truths  of  evolution  is 
its  law  of  heredity.  There  is  a  fine  essence 
out  of  all  the  past,  even  the  remotest,  dead- 
est, most  changed-from  past,  that  is  still 
alive  in  the  present.  Man  has  in  his  bodily 
structure  traces  of  all  the  animals  he  has 
originated  out  of,  from  the  first  amoeba  up; 
has  in  his  ears  the  modified  gills  of  his  far- 
off  ancestral  fishes;  and  in  his  fingers  the 
choice  of  five  as  their  number  that  an  old 
amphibian  father,  crawling  for  the  first  time 
out  of  the  water  on  the  land,  made  for 
him.  It  is  a  law  which  holds  equally  trae 
in  man's  spiritual  evolution.  He  is  inevi- 
tably in  his  faith  an  **heir  of  all  the  ages," 
has  naturally  a  fine  essence  out  of  all  the  be- 
liefs of  the  past,  even  the  most  primitive 
and  protoplasmic  ones  earth  ever  wor- 
shipped with;  something  in  his  inner  ear 
which  is  only  a  modification  of  that  with 
which  Adam  heard  in  the  garden  the  voice 
of  Grod;  something  in  the  faculties  with 
which  he  lays  hold  of  to-day's  duty  that  he 
was  helped  to  by  some  far-off  savage  saint. 
And,  with  such  an  inheritance  of  its  es- 
sence transmitted  to  us  in  ever  finer  forms 
through  all  the  changing  species  of  religion, 
what  need  of  holding  on  to  the  faith  itself, 
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crade  or  fine,  that  was  alive  in  any  one  set 
of  the  fathers?  what  need  of  anj  restate- 
ments of  it  which  are  not  the  voice  of  its 
life  to^ay  ?  what  need  to  fear  that  evohition, 
both  as  regards  faith  and  form,  will  not 
follow  in  the  future  what  Father  Tabb 
describes  so  graphically  as  its  course  in  the 
past  7— 

■H^at  of  the  dusk  a  shadow, 

Then  a  spark  : 
Oot  of  the  doad  a  silence. 

Then  a  lark : 
Ont  of  the  heart  a  rapture, 

Then  a  pain: 
Oat  of  the  dead  cold  ashes 
life  again.** 


C0HTSA8T. 

Pine  in  the  northern  forest 

Standing  erect  and  still, 
Clothed  in  thy  wintry  greenness, 

Thy  greenness  sad  end  chill, — 
Dost  dream  of  the  magnolia, 

Odoroos,  rich,  and  white. 
Holding  its  crown  of  hlo8K>m8 

Up  to  the  summer's  night  ? 

O  sweet  magnolia  blossom. 

Upon  thy  breath  divine, 
Doet  send  a  tender  message 

To  the  far  solemn  pine  t 
Dost  look  on  northern  watchfires 

And  thrill  to  their  fierce  gleams  ? 
Bo  all  of  the  Arctic  splendors 

Blend  with  thy  tropic  dreams  ? 

—HattU  Ttfng  Griswold. 
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BY  OBOBOB  W.  BUCKLBT. 
II. 

Poet-historian. 

Next  to  Shakspere,  I  think  of  no  one  who 
can  be  so  truly  denominated  the  poet-histo- 
rian of  the  world  as  Thomas  Carlyle.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  him  that  history  is  po- 
etry, could  we  tell  it  right.  His  point  of 
yiew,  his  imagination,  his  treatment,  is  that 
of  the  poet  It  is  largely  this  side  of  his 
nature  that  caused  him  to  view  national 
history  as  only  a  concatenation  of  the  lives 
of  great  men ;  not  of  the  reigns  of  kings  in 
the  fashion  of  the  old-school  historian,  but 


of  the  reigns  of  strong  men,  the  ''can  men/* 
as  he  calls  them.  His  conscious  strength, 
stoical  pride  and  contempt  of  small  human- 
ities, dramatic  imagination  and  passion,  irre- 
sistibly selected  for  him  the  biographical 
method  of  presenting  the  great  ideas  which 
dominated  with  almost  fearful  intensity 
his  life.  In  giving  his  message  to  men,  he 
is  the  reverse  of  his  contemporary  and 
friend,  Emerson.  He  is  as  concrete,  per- 
sonal, impassioned,  as  the  latter  is  abstract, 
impersonal,  unimpassioned.  As  a  lame  man 
without  his  crutch,  so  would  Carlyle  have 
been  without  a  hero  in  communicating  the 
faith  and  philosophy  which  were  his. 

If  ever  a  mind  was  possessed  by  the  sen- 
timent that  **God  cannot  do  without  great 
men,"  surely  he  was.  With  this  marked  trait 
of  character  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
would  put  his  most  splendid  resources  into 
'^Heroes  and  Hero-worship,*'  as  he  certainly 
did.  These  lectures,  more  than  '^Sartor  Re- 
sartus,**  will  stand  the  test  of  time  as  hav- 
ing a  perennial  interest  for  a  larger  class  of 
readers.  Both,  however,  wUl  always  re- 
main among  the  classics.  The  ideas  in  these 
two  works  are  his  stock  in  trade.  He  has 
retailed  them  out,  in  his  own  peculiar  strik- 
ing way,  in  all  his  subsequent  writings. 
We  meet  them  over  and  over  i^ain  as  we 
meet  the  same  friends  from  time  to  time  in 
different  dress. 

As  historical  writer,  no  man  excels  Car- 
lyle for  portraiture  of  personalities.  He  is 
a  painter  of  the  highest  order.  His  descrip- 
tive power  and  psychological  insight  give 
yon,  in  bold,  vigorous  touches,  the  physiog- 
nomy and  the  soul  of  the  subject  Not  the 
mere  adventitious  man,  but  the  real  man 
moves  before  you.  To  read  history  from 
his  pen  is  to  walk  through  portrait  galleries. 
Thus  a  fox-like  old  diplomat  of  the  father 
of  Frederick  the  Great  he  sets  before  us  in 
this  realistic  paragraph:  *«£xoellenz  Seck- 
endorf  is  by  no  means  a  beautiful  man  ;  far 
the  reverse.  Bodily — and  the  spirit  corre- 
sponds— a  stiff-backed,  petrified,  stony,  in- 
scrutable-looking, and  most  unbeautif  ul  old 
intriguer.  The  brow  puckered  together  in 
a  wide  web  of  wrinkles  from  each  temple  as 
if  it  meant  to  hide  the  bad  pair  of  eyes 
which  look  suspicion,  inquiry,  apprehen- 
sion, habit  of  double-distilled  mendacity; 
the  indeterminate  projecting  chin,  with  its 
thick,  chapped  underlip,  is  shaken  out,  or 
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shoved  out,  in  mill-hopper  fashipn^  aa  if  to 
swallow  aaythiog,  spoken  thing  or  othei;,  and 
grind  it  to  profitable  meal  for  itself.  Spir- 
itually, he  was  an  old  soldier  let  for  hire ; 
an  old  intriguer,  liar,  fighter,  what  you  like, 
— what  we  may  call  a  human  soul,  standing 
like  a  hackney-coach  this  half -century  past, 
with  head,  tongue,  heart,  conscience,  at  the 
best  of  a  discerning  public  and  its  shilling." 

One  of  his  most  incisive  and  striking  por- 
traits is  that  of  the  father  of  the  great  ora- 
tor Mirabeau :  "Strong,  tough  as  the  oak- 
root,  and  as  gnarled  and  unwedgeable ;  no 
fibre  of  him  running  straight  with  the  other; 
a  block  for  destiny  to  beat  on. . . .  One  of 
the  most  singular  sublime  pedants  that  ever 
stepped  the  soil  of  France. . . .  Why,  there 
is  substance  enough  in  this  one  Marquis  to 
fit  out  whole  armies  of  philosophers,  were 
it  properly  attenuated. . . .  Solemn  moral 
rigor,  as  of  some  antique  Presbyterian 
Ruling  Elder. 

**Stiff  as  brass,  in  all  senses  unsympa- 
thizingy  uncomplying;  of  an  endless,  un- 
fathomable pride,  which  cloaks,  but  does 
nowise  extinguish,  an  endless  vanity  and 
need  of  shining;  stately,  euphuistio  man- 
nerism enveloping  the  thought,  the  moral- 
ity, the  whole  being  of  the  ipan.  A  solemn, 
high-stalking  man.  . .  .  There  never  entered 
the  brain  of  Hogarth,  or  of  rare  old  Ben, 
such  a  piece  of  humor  (high  meeting  with 
low,  and  laughter  with  tears)  as,  in  this 
brave  old  Riquetti,  Nature  has  presented  us 
ready-made.  For  withal  there  is  such 
genius  in  him,  rich  depth  of  character, 
indestructible  cheerfulness  and  health 
breaking  out,  in  spite  of  these  divorce- 
papers,  ever  and  anon, —  like  strong  sun- 
light in  thundery  weather. . . .  Bleased  old 
Marquis,— or  else  accursed  1  He  is  there 
with  his  broad  bull- brow;  with  the  huge 
cheekbones;  those  deep  eyes  glazed  as  in 
weariness;  the  lower  visage  puckered  into 
a  simpering  graciosity,  which  would  pass 
itSHlf  off  for  a  kind  of  smile.  What  to  do 
with  him?  Welcome,  thou  tough  old  Mar> 
quis,  with  thy  better  and  thy  worse  I  There 
is  stuff  in  thee  (very  different  from  moon- 
shine and  formula) ;  and  stuff  is  stuff,  were 
it  never  so  crabbed.'' 

One  other  example  of  this  talent  for  por- 
trait-drawing. Meeting  Daniel  Webster  at 
a  breakfast  table  in  London,  he  records  the 
following  impression :  — 


"  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen ;  you 
might  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  is  your 
Yankee  Englishman,  such  limbs  we  make 
in  Yankee  land  1 '  As  a  logic-fencer,  advo- 
cate. Parliamentary  Hercules,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  back  him,  at  first  sight,  against 
all  the  extant  world, — the  grim,  tall,  yellow- 
skinned  man,  the  crag-like  face ;  the  huge, 
black,  wearied,  yet  unweariable-looking 
eyes,  under  their  precipice  of  brows,  like 
dull  anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  be 
blown ;  the  angriest  shut  mouth  I  have  any- 
where seen;  a  droop,  on  the  upper  side  is 
quite  mastiff-like;  magnificent  to  look  upon, 
it  is  so  quiet  withal.  I  have  not  traced  so 
much  of  silent  (Berserker)  rage,  that  I  re- 
member of,  in  any  other  man.  I  guess  I 
should  not  like  to  be  your  *nigger.'  How- 
ever, he  is  a  right  clever,  perfectly-bred 
man,  and  has  a  husky  sort  of  fun  in  him, 
too;  drawls  in  a  hand-fast  didactic  manner 
about  'our  republic,  institutions,'  etc.,  and 
so  plays  his  part.  '* 

Along  with  his  literary  and  historical  in- 
sight, his  critical  humor,  and  his  power  of 
characterization,  he  has  the  swing  of  a 
poet  of  vast  dramatic  strength.  In  his 
^'French  Revolution"  what  terrific  carnivals 
of  the  Furies  let  loose  by  angry  godsl 
What  descriptions  of  battles  in  his  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great  1  Next  to  -  Hugo's 
prose  epic  on  Waterloo,  in  '*Les  Mis^rables," 
I  know  of  no  battle-painting  of  more  pictur- 
esque and  massive  imagery.  There  is  in 
his  imagination  enough  of  the  awful  sug- 
gestiveness  of  chaos  to  give  his  portrayal  of 
the  battles  and  revolutions  of  men  a  weird 
and  Plutepnic  splendor.  You  feel  that  Jove 
is  hurling  thunder-bolts  against  the  earth ; 
that  the  wrath  of  a  Jehovah  is  visited  upon 
the  wickedness  of  men,  dooming  them  to 
punish  themselves  in  the  lawlessness  and 
mad  contention  which  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  social  order.  And  yet  his  imagina- 
tion is  so  far  religious  that  he  makes  you 
also  feel  that  the  spirit  of  a  just  Grod  moves 
upon  the  chaos  to  bring  it  to  cosmos  again. 
Not  only  his  '^French  Revolution,"  but  his 
historical  works  generally,  may  be  called 
prose  epics.  They  are  the  battle- waging  of 
heroes  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  some- 
times, perbaps,  ,the  powers  of  light.  Great 
men,  as  giants  laboring  to  lift  some  vast 
burden  that  human  stupidity  has  piled 
upon    them,    strong    against   all    odds    to 
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achieve  some  noble  end,  achieve  it  by  all 
manoer  of  turnings,  by  all  manner  of 
means,  mild  or  harsh,  fair  or,  if  needs  be, 
not  so  fair.  Cromwell  against  Parliament- 
ary talking  and  do  nothing;  against  an- 
archy and  popery.  Frederick  the  Great 
against  Europe,  fighting  for  his  kingdom, 
aDd  the  right  of  the  most  capable  (which  ia 
himself)  to  govern  it.  Mirabeau,  fiery  mass 
of  ^'raging  passion,  ill-governed,"  brave  and 
reckless,  with  a  hearty  love  of  men  in  him ; 
Mirabeau,  battling  his  way  to  the  heights 
of  power;  Mirabeau,  holding  France  back 
from  plunging  into  the  most  frightful  of 
revolutions,  into  a  social  chaos  of  vaulting 
ambitious,  atheistic  insanities,  wild  carni- 
val of  clashing  savagery,  license,  and  blood ; 
Mirabeau,  with  the  front  of  Jove,  shaking 
his  Hyperion  locks  with  royal  mien,  pour- 
ing out  the  soul  of  a  Ulysses  on  fire  in 
wise  and  persuasive  utterance,  or  hurling 
glittering  shafts  of  war,  doing  valiant  ao- 
tien  with  the  battle  power  and  courage  of  a 
Hercules.  This  is  the  dramatic  style  of 
Carlyle's  treatment  of  historic  subjects. 
One  passage  suffices: — 

''Victory  is  always  joyful ;  but  to  think  of 
auch  a  man  in  the  hour  when,  after  twelve 
Hercules'  labors,  he  does  finally  triumph  I 
So  long  he  fought   with  the  many-headed 
coil  of   Lernean    serpents;    and,    panting, 
wrestled  and  wrangled  with   it  for  life  or 
death, — forty  long,  stern  years ;  and  now  he 
has  it  under  his  heel.    The  mountain-tops 
are  scaled ;  where  the  roan  climbed  on  sharp 
flinty  precipices,  slippery  abysmal ;  in  dark- 
ness seen  by  no  kind  eye, — amid  the  brood 
of  dragons;  and  the  heart  many  times  was 
like  to  fail  within  him  in  his  loneliness,  in 
his   extreme   need:  yet   he   climbed   and 
climbed,  gluing  his  footsteps  in  his  blood ; 
and  DOW  behold,  Hyperion-like  he  has  scaled 
it,  and  on  the  summit  shakes  his  glittering 
shafts  of  warl    What  a  scene  and  new  king- 
dom for  him ;  all  bathed  in  auroral  radiance 
of  hope,  far-stretching,  solemn,  joyful :  what 
wild  Memnon*s    music  from  the  depth  of 
Nature  comes  toning  through  the  soul  raised 
suddenly  out  of  strangling  death  into  vic- 
tory and    lifel    The  very   bystander,    we 
think,  might  weep  with  this  I^irabeau  tears 
of  joy." 

With  the  epic  splendor  and  robust  sympa- 
thy of  Homer,  Carlyle  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being  with  his  historical  heroes. 


And  yet  writing  history  is  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  hero-worship.  Let  no  one  think  that. 
His  vision  catches  the  defects  and  off- traits 
of  his  heroes,  and  most  skilfully  does  he 
paint  them  in.  And  then,  too,  his  imagina- 
tion has  scope  and  clearness  as  well  as  heat 
in  it.  Comprehensive  and  graphic  are  his 
pictures  of  historical  epochs.  Not  only  the 
heart  and  soul  and  dramatic  striving  of  in- 
dividual heroes  in  the  foreground,  but  the 
heart  and  soul  and  dramatic  striving  of  the 
whole  people— yea,  of  whole  nations^in 
the  background.  You  find,  in  the  picture, 
human  forces  contending  in  the  courts  of 
kings,  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  in  the 
campaigning  of  generals,  in  the  diplomacies 
and  economics  of  States,  in  the  speculations 
of  philosophy,  in  the  pieties  and  mummeries 
of  religion,  in  many  side  scenes  of  pathos 
and  humor,— all  that  go  to  reveal,  not  the 
outwardness  so  much  as  the  inwardness  of 
men  and  society,  this  Titan  of  historical 
writers  spreads  before  the  reader. 

History  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
is  to  be  read  with  the  poet's  rather  than  the 
logician's  attitude  of  mind.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  his  work  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. One  who  delights  in  facts  and  accu- 
racy of  statement  should  get  instruction 
elsewhere  before  reading  this  marvellous 
production,  although  these  are  hardly  sacri- 
ficed for  dramatic  and  pictorial  efi'ect.  1 
have  remarked  that  history  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  must  be  read  with  the  poet's 
attitude  of  mind.  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to 
observe  that  his  writings  in  general  are  to 
be  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  poet  and  prophet,  there  being  an  affin- 
ity between  the  two.  When  a  man  is  one 
of  these  in  any  eminent  degree,  he  is  quite 
likely  to  be  the  other.  Isaiah  spontaneously 
rushes  into  grand  imagery.  Luther's  brave, 
forefeeling  heart  bursts  into  song.  Jesus' 
rich  sympathy  frequently  voices  itself  in 
parable  and  in  the  dainty  or  exalted 
imagery  of  the  poet. 

In  his  outlook  upon  the  universe  Carlyle 
was  the  poet.  In  his  outlook  upon  human 
history  and  human  relations  he  was  the 
poet.  His  eye,  however,  is  not  so  much  for 
the  poetry  of  common  things  and  common 
life  as  the  eye  of  his  contemporary,  Emer- 
son. His  vision  sweeps  the  imposing  and 
massive  aspects  of  this  universe.  **Uas  a 
whim,"  says  Emerson,  *'for  dealing  ^en  grand 
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mofuir^utf.' "  With  vasty  deeps  and  heights, 
heavens  and  hells,  eternities  and  time-desti- 
nies, celestial  immortals  and  Tartarian 
Furies,  he  sports  as  royally  as  Milton  plays 
against  one  another,  and  interplays,  the 
powers  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  affairs 
of  gods  and  men.  In  the  freest,  grandest 
fashion  he  dramatizes  the  outward  forces, 
acting  upon  individuals  and  nations,  as  di- 
vine, though  it  may  be  coercive,  agencies  of 
their  grovrth. 

This  man's  sense  of  power  and  glory,  ter- 
restrial and  celestial,  his  lively  impression- 
ability to  the  spiritual  inwardness  of  nature 
and  of  man,  are  profound,  are  overwhelming. 
'^Nature  is  the  time-vesture  of  God." 
"Nature  and  life  are  but  one  garment,  a  liv- 
ing garment,  woven  and  ever  weaving  in  the 
'loom  of  time.^"  Man  is  a  moving  and 
moved  spectator  of  the  shifting  panorama 
of  perpetual  force  and  change.  Carlyle 
wonders  at  himself  as  a  spirit-phantom, 
among  spirit-phantoms,  with  their  '^bewil- 
dered  wrestlings,'*  all  making  their  strange 
transit  across  the  earth  to  disappear  again 
from  mortal  ken.  He  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  sense  of  mystery  and  of  the  universal 
flux  of  persons  and  things. 

'*0  Heaven,  it  is  mysterious,  it  is  awful  to 
consider  that  we  not  only  carry  each  a 
future  Ghost  within  him,  but  are,  in  very 
deed,  Ghosts!  These  Limbs,  whence  had 
we  them ;  this  stormy  force ;  this  life-blood 
with  its  burning  passion?  They  are  dust 
and  shadow ;  a  Shadow-system  gathered 
round  our  Me ;  wherein  through  some  mo- 
ments or  years  the  Divine  Essence  is  to  be 
revealed  in  the  Flesh. .  . .  Generation  after 
generation  takes  to  itself  the  Form  of  a 
Body;  and  forth-issuing  from  Cimmerian 
Night,  on  Heaven's  mission  APPEARS. 
What  Force  and  Fire  is  in  earth  he  expends ; 
one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  Industry;  one 
hunter-like  climbing  the  giddy  Alpine 
heights  of  Science;  one  madly  dashed  in 
pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Strife  in  war  with  his 
fellow :  and  then  the  Heaven-sent  is  re- 
called ;  his  earthly  Vesture  falls  away,  and 
soon  even  to  Sense  becomes  a  Vanished 
Shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming, 
wild-thundering  train  of  Heaven's  Artillery 
does  this  mysterious  MANKIND  thunder 
and  flame  in  long-drawn  quick-succeeding 
grandeur  through  the  unknown  Deep. 
Thus,    like    a    God-created,    flre-breathing 


Spirit-host,  we  emerge  from  the  Inane; 
haste  stormf  ully  across  the  astonished  Earth  ; 
then  plunge  again  into  the  Inane.  Earth'8 
mountains  are  levelled,  and  her  seas  filled 
up,  in  our  passage :  can  the  Earth,  which  is 
but  dead  and  a  vision,  resist  Spirits  which 
have  reality  and  are  alive  ?  On  the  hard- 
est adamant  some  foot-print  of  us  is  stamped 
in ;  the  last  Rear  of  the  host  will  read  traces 
of  the  earliest  Van.  But  whence?  O 
Heaven,  whither  ?  Sense  knows  not ;  Faith 
knows  not ;  only  that  it  is  through  Mystery 
to  Mystery,  from  God  and  to  God." 

The  world  a  mystery;  his  fellow-men  a 
mystery ;  himself  a  mystery  to  himself, — he 
lives  in 

"...  a  land  of  shadows :  yea,  the  land 
Itself  is  but  a  shadow,  and  the  race 
That  dwell  therein  are  Toices,  forms  of  formA, 
And  echoes  of  thenaselFes." 


THROUGH  DEATH  TO  LIFE. 


We  pass  oar  days  as  in  a  mist ; 

And  in  the  dim  and  narrow  circle  of  our  vision 

Oar  friends  beside  as  walk, 

And  ever  and  anon  the  cloud  engulfs 

One  of  our  number,  and  he  disappears 

Forever  from  oar  sight. 

Oar  friend  has  left  as ;  he  has  passed 

Into  the  silence  of  the  great  Unknown 

That  stretches  oat  on  every  side  to  all  infinitade. 

His  body  died;  bat  he,  the  man  himself,  stil) 

lives. 
O'er '  him  death  hath  no  power,  the  grave  no 

victory. 
For  God  is  spirit :  he  hath  no  hands  or  feet ; 

And  in  that  image  man  was  made,  nor  death  can 

know. 
For  what  is  death?    'Tis  bat  the  door  'twixt 

life  and  life. 
Life  did  I  say  ?    Yes,  more  life  and  stUl  more. 
For,  in  the  countless  ages  of  the  world  to  come, 
God's  education  of  the  soul  will  never  cease ; 
And  life,  real  life,  will  broaden  ever,  and  ripen 
To  a  fall  and  glorious  fruitage.    Death  end  all  ? 
Nay,  rather,  begins  all.    The  best  is  all  to  come. 

Some  there  are  who  say  that  God 

Cannot  or  will  not  save  his  own. 

Bat  that  his  justice  and  his  wrath  to  many 

Eternal  condemnation  will  mete  out. 

What !  call  God  "Father,"  and  yet  say  that  i 

Believe  it  not.    That  were  not  God,  but  devil. 

God  has  no  wrath.    He  punishes,  *tis  trne ; 

By  his  eternal  laws  sin  carries 

In  its  own  breast  the  seeds  of  its  reward. 
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We  cannot  break  hts  laws,  and  yet  go  free ; 

Sorraw  the  ererlasting  shadow  is  of  sin, 

And  ever  follows  it  in  this  and  in  the  life  to 

oome. 
Bot  punishment  is  not  of  wrath,  bnt  love ; 
Tis  for  our  good,  that  wisdom  we  may  learn 
And  knowledge  of   the  paths  we  should  not 

tread. 
So  death  is  bnt  a  call  to  come  np  higher. 
To  take  a  step  in  the  grand  erolntion  of  the 

■onl 
In  its  infinite  ascent  to  God,  the  Great  Original. 
Onr   brother's  in  good  hands :  no  harm  to  him 

can  come. 
Oat  of  God's  nniverse  he  cannot  go^  for  it  is 

infinite. 
Nor  can  he  pass  from  ont  the  reach  of  love 

divine; 
For  that,  too,  is  infinite  and  transcends  all. 

Wm.  D.  Little . 


THE  CHURCH  AT  SCHOOL.* 


BT   WILLIAM  M.   BBUHDAOB. 


The  problem  of  adalt  classes  in  the  San- 
day-Bchool  depends  for  its  proper  solution 
ao  much  upon  the  adoption  of  the  modern 
conception  of  the  function  of  the  Church 
that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  touch  upon  this 
general  theme  at  the  very  threshold  of  my 
discussion.  Of  course,  in  this  conference, 
we  need  not  pause  to  consider  the  old  ortho- 
dox conception  of  the  Church ;  but  there  is 
an  idea  of  the  Church  that  lingers  even  in 
the  minds  of  certain  liberals  in  religion  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
unscientific  and  unreasonable  as  the  old 
orthodox  oonoeption.  I  refer  to  the  idea 
of  the  Church  as  consisting  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  of  a  mere  group  of  men  and 
women  who  think  alike  and  come  together 
simply  to  Ibten  to  an  interesting  exposition 
of  their  particular  views  of  religion  and  to 
administer  certain  very  admirable  charities. 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  here  to-day 
who  seriously  entertain  this  view,  but  I 
have  certainly  seen  indications  of  its  exist- 
ence in  some  quarters. 

I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  any 
view  of  the  Church  that  does  not  recognize 
what  Mr.  Fairchild  calls  'the  educational 
function  of  the  Church."    The  Church  ia, 

•This  paper  was  read  nnder  tbe  title  ''The 
Problem  of  Adult  Classes'*  before  the  New  York 
Sanday  Scbool  Union  Jan.  8,  1897. 


indeed,  a  great  educational  institution.  Its 
distinctive  mission  is  to  educate  men  and 
women,  to  train  and  develop  men  and 
women  into  the  clearest  and  fullest  appre- 
ciation of  their  individual  and  social  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Its  great  mission  is  to 
minister  to  the  higher  life  of  tbe  spirit; 
and  to  this  end  it  must  not  only  show 
wherein  this  life  of  the  spirit  actually  con- 
sists, it  must  draw  out  and  develop  the  life 
itself. 

I  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  under- 
estimate the  inspirational  work  of  the 
Church.  I  would  give  to  that  work  a  very 
important  place.  Every  public  service  of 
the  Church  should  be  the  source  of  the 
noblest  inspiration.  Every  sermon  should 
arouse  preacher  and  people  alike  to  high 
thinking  and  plain  living.  Men  and  women 
who  come,  weary  and  depressed  by  the  anx- 
ieties, cares,  and  responsibilities  of  their 
professional,  business,  and  home  life,  should 
always  experience,  in  the  public  services  of 
the  Church,  a  spiritual  uplift  that  will  in- 
spire new  hope  and  courage,  and  make  life 
seem  better  worth  the  living. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  done. 
There  are  numerous  subjects  that  cannot, 
with  any  real  profit,  be  introduced  in  the 
pulpit, — subjects  that  need  to  be  discussed 
back  and  forth,  that  need  to  have  directed 
upon  them  the  concentrated  light  of  many 
minds.  The  whole  Church  needs  to  go  to 
school  to  study  together  all  those  questions 
of  ethics  and  religion  that  so  directly  con- 
cern practical,  every-day  thinking  and  living. 
In  its  ideal  I  conceive  the  Sunday-school  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  Church  at  school 
for  the  study  of  these  great  ethical  and  re- 
ligious questions. 

The  Sunday-school  is  not  a  mere  boys' 
and  girls'  school.  When  it  is  merely  that, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  merely  that,  it 
is  but  an  irrational  survival  from  the  past. 
The  conception  of  a  school  to  teach  boys 
and  girls  the  revealed  scheme  of  salva- 
tion is  the  old  orthodox  Sunday-school.  Of 
course,  the  adults  in  the  Church  did  not 
need  to  attend  such  a  school.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  already  mastered  the 
scheme;  and,  even  if  they  had  not,  the 
pulpit  was  supposed  to  present  the  entire 
scheme  of  salvation  afresh  every  Sunday. 

We  liberals  do  not  believe  in  any  such 
precise  and  definite  scheme  of   salvation. 
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We  have  adopted  an  entirely  diflerent  phi- 
losophy. T*  us  salvatioD  means  character, 
fM  salvation,  a  ripened  and  matured  char- 
acter, the  product  of  a  whole  life's  thinking, 
choosing,  and  acting.  To  us  the  Sunday- 
school  must  foster  the  development  of  such 
a  character,  and  the  Sunday-school's  work 
is  not  completed  until  that  character  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  light  of  this  principle  there  must 
be  a  somewhat  thorough  reorganization  in 
many  of  our  Sunday-schools.  We  must 
frankly  and  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  new  education.  We 
must  introduce  into  our  Sunday-schools  not 
only  a  graded  system  of  instruction,  but  a 
system  so  varied  in  the  character  of  its 
ethical  and  religious  instruction  that  each 
grade  will  afford  just  the  discipline  that  the 
students  in  that  particular  grade  are  pre- 
pared by  their  previous  training  to  receive. 
Commencing  with  a  well-equipped  kinder- 
garten, we  must  lead,  in  a  systematic  and 
logical  way,  up  to  the  study  of  comparative 
religion,  and  of  the  intricate  and  perplexing 
problems  of  ethics  and  sociology.  It  is  only 
in  the  adoption  of  some  such  modern  cur-' 
riculum  that  we  can  retain  our  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  keep  them 
there  after  they  have  become  men  and 
women. 

I,  for  one,  have  never  been  able  to  blame 
very  severely  the  boys  and  girls  who,  as 
they  advanced  in  their  teens,  have  in  large 
numbers  dropped  out  of  the  Sunday-school. 
Over  and  over  again,  in  slavish  conformity 
to  the  scheme  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee, these  children  are  dragged  through  the 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  and  back 
again.  There  is  no  unity  in  the  method; 
there  is  no  element  of  surprise;  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  excite  curiosity.  One 
series  of  lessons  is  taught  in  all  grades.  No 
wonder  that  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to 
to  develop  adult  classes  under  such  a  system. 

I  know  very  little  about  Unitarian  Sun- 
day-schools. Of  course,  they  have  not,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  adopted  the  Inter- 
national Series  of  lessons.  But  the  series 
of  uniform  lessons  for  all  grades  that  has 
been  in  use  in  certain  Unitarian  schools, 
while  it  has  been  vastly  superior  to  the 
International  Series,  has  at  least  showed 
this  one  serious  defect :  it  has  required  the 
youngest  child  to  studyi.tbei  same  subject 


that  was  presented  to  the  adult  class.  This 
is  so  unphilosophical  that  any  advantages 
of  such  a  uniform  system  cannot  begin  to 
compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  it. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  of  our  liberal 
churches  continue  to  cling  to  the  old  idea 
that  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  to  be  studied 
in  our  schools,  and  that  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  impart  certain  instruction  concerning 
the  Bible  rather  than  to  educate  boys  and 
girls  into  trained  and  developed  men  and 
women. 

The  task  of  submitting  a  modern  cur- 
riculum for  our  Sunday-schools  was  not  as- 
signed to  me ;  but  I  profoundly  believe  that, 
until  we  do  adopt  a  curriculum  that  approves 
itself  to  the  best  educational  thought  of  our 
day,  the  problem  of  adult  classes  will  re- 
mained unsolved.  We  cannot  solve  the 
problem  by  adding  to  our  course  of  study 
for  the  lower  grades  some  new  class  in  good 
government  or  comparative  religion  or  so- 
ciology. These  adult  classes  must  be  organi- 
cally related  to  all  that  comes  before.  The 
highest  unit}'  must  characterize  the  whole 
curriculum.  The  instruction  of  each  higher 
grade  must  follow  naturally  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  grade  below.  We  must 
frankly  adopt  the  educational  ideal  of  the 
Church,  and  consider  the  Sunday-school 
nothing  less  than  the  Church  at  school, 
studying  the  practical  problems  of  ethics 
and  religion.  The  Church  and  the  school 
must  be  made  one.  Until  we  do  this,  we 
cannot  keep  our  boys  and  girls  in  any  large 
numbers  in  our  Sunday-school,  we  cannot 
permanently  develop  any  large  adult  classes. 

But  there  is  another  reform  imperatively 
demanded  before  even  the  best  curriculum 
can  be  successfully  carried  out.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  any  grade  in  our 
school,  from  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
department  to  the  most  advanced  class  that 
is  studying  the  latest  and  most  engrossing 
problems  of  sociology,  we  must  have  capable 
and  properly  qualified  teachers.  This  is  in- 
dispensable. The  best  system  must  be 
worked.  As  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  ability  and  training  of  the  average 
teacher  in  many  Sunday-schools,  my  wonder 
has  not  been  that  comparatively  so  little  had 
been  achieved,  but  that  so  much  had  been 
achieved.  These  teachers  were,  in  the 
main,  earnest  and  well-meaning  people 
who,  at  the  importunity  of  superintendent 
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or  pastor,  had  consented  "to  take  up  their 
crofls,"  as  the  j  expressed  it,  and  teach  in  the 
Sonday-school.  They  had  little  or  no  time 
to  prepare  their  lessons,  and  therefore 
brought  their  "lesson  helps,"  into  the  class. 

We  must  have  teachers  who  are  teachers, 
and  who  will  take  the  time  to  thoroughly 
prepare.  If  we  cannot  find  them  among  the 
Tolunteera,  we  must  go  outside,  and  hire 
them  at  a  stated  salary.  If  we  cannot  secure 
many,  we  must  for  the  present  be  contented 
with  larger  classes  and  fewer  teachers.  If 
we  make  our  schools  actual  schools,  employ- 
ing the  best  mocLern  methods  in  the  modem 
spirit,  teaching  living  truths,  our  churches 
will  support  the  schools.  The  teachers  will 
be  forthcoming. 

Why,  my  friends,  in  the  most  of  our 
schools  we  have  been  simply  trifling  with 
this  matter.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  teke 
hold  of  it  in  earnest.  We  have  hardly 
begun  to  seriously  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem of  ethical  and  religious  education. 

We  are  now  considering  absolutely  the 
most  important  question  that  could  possibly 
come  before  us,  the  question  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  most  exalted  powers  of  man. 
Consider  for  one  moment  the  time  and 
money  that  have  been  expended  in  im- 
proving the  methods  of  our  common-school 
education!  In  them  we  have  attained  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  efliciency,  and  improv- 
ments  are  continually  being  made. 

In  oar  common  schools,  however,  there 
is  no  thorough-going  and  systematic  moral 
training.  This  training,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
ceived at  all,  must  be  received  at  the  home 
and  the  church  schooL  How  little  of  such 
training  is  received  at  the  home  we  are  all 
too  often  painfully  conscious.  And  in  our 
church  school  we  have  by  no  means  kept 
abreast  of  the  modem  methods  in  the  public 
schools. 

I  believe  that  we  are  becoming  aroused  to 
the  supreme  importance  of  this  work  at  last ; 
and  in  this  fact  there  is  great  ground  for 
encouragement.  An  importent  step  toward 
the  healing  of  a  mischievous  disease  has 
been  taken  when  the  disease  has  been  prop- 
erly diagnosed.  At  last  we  have  been  able 
to  diagnose  the  disease  of  our  system  of 
ethical  and  religious  training.  Let  us  now 
begin  to  apply  the  remedy  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  which  all  modem  educa- 
tional reformers  are  agreed. 


In  regard  to  the  particular  methods  to  be 
employed  in  adult  classes,  they  will  natu- 
rally vary  with  the  character  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  taught  and  the  general  attain- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  class.  From 
a  somewhat  wide  experience,  I  have  come 
to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  secured  by  the  method  of  the 
lecture  and  the  quiz. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  you  will  think 
that  my  consideration  of  this  question  has 
been  too  general,  and  has  not  been  as  closely 
confined  as  it  might  have  been  to  the  par- 
ticular problem  assigned  me.  My  only  an- 
swer is  that  I  could  not  treat  it  in  any  other 
way.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  problem 
of  the  adult  class  is  the  problem  of  the 
school;  that  we  must  carefully  prepare  for 
the  adult  class  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
school;  that  we  must  work  to  a  plan  that 
amid  all  variety  is  characterized  by  the 
highest  unity,  and  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
develop  any  permanently  successful  adult 
classes  by  adding  them  on  artificially  to  the 
regular  curriculum  with  which  they  are  not 
vitally  connected ;  that  our  idea  of  the  Sun- 
day-school must  broaden  until  it  becomes 
the  idea  of  the  church  at  school ;  and  that, 
finally,  no  matter  how  excellent  our  system 
may  be,  capable  and  well- trained  teachers 
are  absolutely  indispensable  for  its  success- 
ful working.  If  we  cannot  put  into  active 
operation  the  entire  plan  all  at  once,  let  us 
try  as  much  of  it  as  we  can.  If  we  can 
secure  but  few  properly  qualified  teachers, 
let  us  be  content  for  the  present  with  fewer 
classes,  even  if  they  are  overcrowded.  As 
fast  as  we  discover  the  right  teacher,  we  can 
set  him  or  her  to  work  in  the  proper  place, 
and  thus  gradually  bring  into  successful 
operation  our  entire  scheme. 


THE  SUPERNATURAL. 


BT  MAHTHA.  P.   LOWS. 


Not  long  ago  our  attention  was  directed 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  French 
Liberal  Protestant  paper  at  Paris,  in  which 
the  writer  averred  that  there  was  a  great 
change  going  on  in  their  branch  of  the 
French  Church. 

In  1866  he  says  that  there  was  hardly  si 
person  to  be  found  who  acknowledged  any^ 
belief  in  the  so-called  supernatural. 
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Bnt  ihe  tide  had  turned :  young  men  were 
stndjiag  into  these  questions  with  more 
fairness  and  a  deeper  interest.  It  looked  as 
though  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there 
could  be  a  change  of  base  throughout  the 
whole  braneh  of  the  Church. 

This  wave  of  absolute  rejection  of  the 
supernatural  has  in  the  mean  time  reached 
the  Protestants  of  this  country ;  and  among 
some  ministers  it  amounts  to  a  sort  of  dog- 
matism that  will  not  aUow  that  a  Unitarian 
who  believes  in  the  supernatural  could  be 
anything  but  a  simpleton,  or,  at  least,  an  old- 
fashioned  conservative,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  critical  study  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Allen, 
in  his  interesting  and  sympathetic  address 
published  some  time  ago  in  the  Christian 
Register  J  speaks  touchingly  of  the  sadness 
of  Prof.  Norton  and  Henry  Ware  and 
others  of  the  older  men  who  saw  the  drift 
of  the  young  minister.  Now,  if  these  older 
men  made  a  person's  belief  in  the  miracles  a 
test  of  his  being  a  Christian,  they  were 
truly  behind  their  age.  But  we  have 
never  yet  heard  that  they  did,  although  there 
were  undoubtedly  some  good  Unitarians  at 
that,  time  who  did  believe  so.  The  young 
men  at  this  period,  full  of  the  new  wine  of 
thought,  were  perhaps  a  little  hasty  in  their 
discoveries,  and  shocked  the  devout  emo- 
tions of  these  venerated  professors  in  a  way 
that  perhaps  they  could  not  do  to-day. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
older  Unitarianism  is  wholly  superior  to  the 
new,  or  who  desire  to  restore  our  denomina- 
tion to  the  position  it  occupied  at  the  time 
of  the  secession  from  the  orthodox  church. 
We  cannot  go  badk  upon  the  past  and  accept 
its  standpoint.  But  we  can  gather  up  val- 
uable fragments  which  may  have  been 
dropped.  The  early  Unitarians  did  not 
probably  believe  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  Bnt  they  kept  up  a  war  of  words 
with  proof-texts,  which  had  often  to  be 
stretched  a  good  deal  out  of  their  original 
meaning.  When  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  made 
the  declaration  some  years  ago  that  *iihe 
Bible  was  an  orthodox  book,"  we  were  all 
astonished,  and  resented  the  statement ;  but 
we  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  correct,  in  this  sense, — that  it  is  an 
orthodox  book,  and  also  a  Unitarian  book. 
It  is  consistent  in  this  one  respect :  that, 
although  containing  a  thousand  human 
opinions,  it  stands  unalterably  for  virtue 


and  holiness.  We  no  longer  try  to  reconcile 
errors  or  discrepancies  even  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  Jesus  is  represented  as 
saying  things  that  are  thoroughly  incon- 
sistent with  our  well-conceived  ideas  of  his 
character,  we  simply  say  we  do  not  believe 
he  ever  said  them.  ' 

There  are,  however,  wonders,  sublime 
events,  connected  with  the  ministry  of  JesuB« 
which  cannot  be  easily  set  aside.  If  we 
literally  refuse  to  believe  anything  that  does 
not  suit  itself  exactly  to  our  physical  senses, 
we  become  doctrinaires  in  our  Christianity, 
and  rob  the  Gospels  of  their  greatest  scenes 
and  the  personality  of  Jesus  of  its  august 
power.  Everything,  says  the  rationalbt, 
**must  be  brought  under  the,  domain  of 
science,"  cold  reason,  but  not  the  higher 
reason  of  Coleridge  as  distinct  from  the 
understanding. 

This  attitude  of  a  growing  portion  of  our 
denomination  keeps  us  from  cordial  union 
with  the  liberal  orthodox,  and  weakens  our 
hold  upon  young  and  emotional  natures. 

What  is  our  belief  in  God  but  a  super- 
natural act?  We  cannot  see  him  nor  touch 
him  nor  hear  him,  and  yet  he  ia  firm  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  religious  mind.  Can 
we  afford  to  strike  out  of  the  Gospels  the 
narrations  of  the  transfiguration,  the  res- 
urrection, and  the  ascension,  without  crip- 
pling them  sorely  of  their  power  over  men  t 

If  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it,  God  forbid  that 
we  should  be  so  cowardly  as  to  refuse  to 
recognize  the  truth,  in  order  to  spare  our 
own  and  others*  feelings  I  We  have  already 
proved,  as  a  denomination,  that  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  face  the  truth,  and  lose  such 
tremendous  agencies  as  the  orthodox  atone- 
ment, conversion,  and  everlasting  punish- 
ment But  we  are  not  called  upon  by  reason 
or  duty  to  give  up  everything  that  the  old 
church  held  dear.  Creeds  are  of  man's 
making;  but  these  sublime  events  are  of 
God's  making.  They  are  between  God  and 
man,  and  well  attested  by  Christian  history 
in  some  form  that  suits  itself  to  our  spir- 
itual perception.  If  we  cannot  take  satis- 
faction in  them,  let  us  at  least  avoid 
flippant  words  or  extreme  negations,  and 
consider  them  at  least  as  open  questions. 
This  is  the  course  of  the  highest  Christian 
philosophy,  which  lays  down  no  laws,  but 
reverently  watches  the  revelations  of  God's 
spirit  in  man. 
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Why  shoald  the  beautifal  story  of  the 
transfigaratioQ  be  wiped  away  by  an  over- 
conscientioos  preacher,  in  his  address  to 
children,  by  the  remark,  "You  know  that 
none  of  us  really  believe  this  story  is  true''? 
Supposing  we  do  not  believe  that  Moses 
And  Elias  appeared  bodily  before  the 
disciples :  they  may  have  appeared  to  the 
higher  spiritual  vision  of  Jesus.  No  '*Spirit- 
ualist*'  would  have  any  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing this ;  and  "Spiritualism,"  in  its  crudest 
forms,  will  grow  at  the  expense  of  our 
Christian  Church,  if  we  maintain  such  a 
literal  attitude  in  regard  to  invisible  real- 
ities. Supposing  even  that  we  cannot 
believe  in  any  actual  phenomena,  can  we 
fail  to  see.  that  glorified  face  of  Jesus  which 
the  disciples  have  painted  and  the  world 
has  remembered  for  ages?  Shall  we  not 
show  these  scenes  aiiew  to  our  children,  to 
beautify  and  strengthen  their  faith  and 
impress  them  with  that  picture  of  com- 
munion with  the  Highest  which  affects  men 
more  than  any  arguments  for  the  unseen  ? 

The  resurrection  I  What  a  flood  of 
memories  throng  the  spirit  as  the  images 
rise  before  us  of  those  who  have  found* 
exceeding  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
Jesus  showed  himself  to  his  friends,  and 
gave  the  whole  world  new 'hope  for  its  dead ! 
What  is  Easter  Sunday  without  the  risen 
Jesus?  And  yet  many  of  our  churches  are 
loaded  with  flowers,  filled  with  people  listen- 
ing to  Easter  anthems,  and  hearing  only 
about  the  summer  solstice,  the  awaken- 
ing of  spring,  the  chrysalis  and  other  beau- 
tiful intimations  of  immortality,  when  we 
have  in  our  possession  the  divinest  sayings 
of  one  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  of  his 
Father's  mansions  above,  and  sealed  his 
words  by  a  last  expression  of  earthly  love, 
overcoming  by  his  great  spiritual  power  the 
veil  of  matter  to  see  once  more  his  beloved 
before  he  could  rest  in  the  Eternal  Country. 
There  again  our  preachers  can  be  true  to 
(heir  convictions.  They  can  say  that  they 
doubt  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
But  all  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history  prove 
that  he  appeared  in  some  form  to  his  disci- 
ples and  friends,  and  brought  comfort  to 
them  and  th^  whole  world.  The  preacher 
should  speak  of  Jesus,  not  merely  as  a 
great  figure  in  the  past,  but  as  risen 
immortal  to  do  greater  service  for  earth  and 
heaven.    Thus  we  shall  save  our  Easter, 


which  is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 
verifications  of  science  and  intellectual 
speculations  on  immortality.  We  respect 
the  conscientiousness,  but  cannot  enjoy  the 
bare  literalness,  that  would  rob  our  Church 
of  all  those  sacred  scenes  in  the  past  which 
may  be  repeated  to-day,  as  they  are  the 
expression  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  our 
being.  Let  us,  at  least,  if  we  cannot  agree 
in  our  speculations,  make  these  historic  days 
warm  with  the  presence  of  Jesus. 

After  the  resurrection  comes  the  ascen- 
sion. Would  we  banish  from  our  Church 
calendar  this  day,  which  comes  at  the  open* 
ing  of  summer?  Why  need  we  perplex  our 
minds  with  the  impossibility  of  the  ascent 
of  Jesus  up  to  the  zenith?  Ascension  means, 
in  our  usage,  an  entrance  upon  the  life 
eternal.  We  speak  of  the  ascension  of  our 
friends.  If  the  spiritual  form  of  Jesus,  as 
we  believe,  appeared  to  his  disciples  and, 
friends,  was  it  not  in  keeping  that  he  should 
melt  away  upon  the  air  on  the  hills  of 
Bethany  when  his  last  wonls  were  said  ? 
Such  is  our  idea  of  the  ascension, — ^a  vanish- 
ing away  of  an  ethereal  form,  like  unto  the 
earthly  body,  which  had  spiritual  power  to 
make  the  apostles  know  their  Master,  and 
after  visits  of  rare  intervals  passed  away 
into  the  realms  of  the  unseen  world. 

What  a  mistaken  idea  it  is  in  regard  to 
the  gospel  miracles  that  we  must  believe  all 
or  nothing  I  It  belongs  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  the  Anglican,  but  is  unworthy  of 
any  true  religious  philosophy,  unworthy  of 
the  Unitarian.  Man  is  not  an  embodiment 
of  material  facts,  but  an  emotional  being, 
who  cannot  be  fed  merely  on  moral  truths : 
he  must  have  the  quickening  influences  of 
those  revelations  which  come  to  chosen 
souls,  not  only  in  solitude,  but  before  men, 
as  in  Jesus,  and  stamp  upon  the  material 
world  the  impress  of  the  spiritual. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  theism  of  the 
Old  Testament  nor  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  was  forced  upon  the  world  from 
without,  by  an  unnatural  divine  revelation 
from  heaven ;  but  we  do  believe  that 
the  great  personalities  in  both,  in  spite  of 
their  human  imperfections,  were  full  of 
inspiration,  and  that  their  work  was  at- 
tended with  manifestations  that  transcended 
ordinary  phenomena.  Most  of  all  was  this 
the  case  with  Jesus,  who,  to  our  minds,  did 
not  perform  his   great  works  to  attest  the' 
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tmth  of  bis  doctrines,  but  because  he  could 
not  help  it.  He  was  full  of  so  much 
spiritual  force  that  the  power  of  love  im- 
peUed  him  to  do  what  his  disciples  or 
humanity  needed.  Whenever  this  divine 
necessity  was  not  upon  him,  we  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  miracles  $tttributed  to  him. 
These  thoughts  which  we  have  imperfectly 
developed  are  not  new  to  Unitarians,  min. 
isters  and  people.  But  we  need  to  have 
these  scenes  repeated  as  the  old  Church 
repeated  them  on  holy  days.  How  beanti- 
fol  in  modern  times  have  been  the  pastoral 
scenes  on  the  pages  of  fiction  depicted 
among  the  parsonages  of  the  Grerman  Lu- 
theran Church  by  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Hein- 
rioh  Zschokke,  and  many  others!  They 
aro  a  great  help  to  young  and  old.  They 
sweeten  and  dignify  our  lives,  and  in  no  way 
impair  that  search  after  truth  which  is  the 
distingnishing  feature  of  our  denomination. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  LUXURY. 


BT  JAMBS  T.  BIX  BY,  PH.D. 


Is  luxury  censurable  or  commendable? 
From  the  earliest  times  this  has  been  one  of 
the  vexed  questions.  Alike  in  the  pi^es  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  ethical  disquisitions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  the  political  econ- 
omies of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  the 
most  opposite  views  urged ;  and  urged,  too, 
with  the  greatest  earnestness. 

Ts  luxury  a  thing  to  be  condemned  or 
approved  by  a  conscientious  man,  who 
keeps  in  view  his  obligations  to  the  general 
welfare  ?  At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry 
we  are  met  by  a  further  question  that  de- 
mands precedence  :  What  is  luxury?  For 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  opposing  argu- 
ments shows  us  that  the.  difiFerence  in  judg- 
ment on  this  question  usually  runs  back  to 
a  different  definition  of  the  subject  under 
dispute.  One  means  by  it  wanton  waste 
and  ostentatious  extravagance,  and  nat- 
urally can  find  no  phrase  too  severe  for  it. 
Another  warmly  defends  it  as  an  essential 
of  civilization  itself,  because  he  means  by 
luxury  everything  beyond  the  necessaries 
of  existence. 

Now,  if  one  should  adopt  this  latter  defi- 
nition, and  interpret  strictly  the  term 
<*  necessaries  of  life,"  then  he  would  have 
to  admit  that  the  poorest  laborer  amongst 


us  is  indulging  daily  in  manifold  luxuries. 
Condemn  humanity  simply  to  that  which  is 
needful  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and 
our  race  must  return  to  a  condition  below 
even  that  of  the  savage.  For  there  is  no 
race  of  savages,  even,  that  does  not  treat  it- 
self to  more  or  less  ornamentation  of  the 
person,  and  such  finery  of  clothing,  nose 
rings,  and  bracelets,  as  they  can  procure. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a  good  story  of  some 
Highlanders  sleeping  out  doors  on  a  moor 
one  winter's  night.  One  of  the  men  rolled 
up  a  snowball  for  a  pillow,  but  his  comrade 
kicked  it  away  with  disgust  as  culpable 
luxury. 

This  illustrates  how  relative  a  concep- 
tion always  the  conception  of  luxury  is. 
It  varies  with  men's  habits,  station  in  life, 
and  personal  taste.  To  the  biblionaniac 
it  seems  wicked  waste  to  spend  large  sums 
on  fast  horses,  but  quite  sensible  to  lavish 
any  sum  on  rare  books  or  engravings.  To 
the  horse-fancier,  foolish  extravagance  is 
thought  to  lie  in  what  is  spent  on  morocco, 
and  wide  margins,  and  good  sense  in  the 
fine  equipment  of  the  stable.  The  moicean 
you  have  no  taste  for  is  to  you  always  a  cul- 
pable luxury. 

Again,  the  idea 'of  luxury  varies  with  a 
man's  social  position  and  income.  To  the 
man  who  is  working  for  two  or  three  dol- 
lars a  day,  the  thousands  of  dollars  sunk  in 
wine  and  flowers  at  a  millionaire's  banquet 
seems  unjustifiable  extravagance.  Yet  in 
proportion  to  the  rich  man's  income  this 
may  not  be  nearly  as  large  a  bill  to  him  as 
the  laborer's  weekly  spree  is  to  the  latter. 

Or  suppose  we  take  the  utilitarian  test, 
and  say  everything  that  is  not  strictly 
needed  and  useful  shall  be  condemned. 
Again,  how  relative  is  the^  test.  What  is 
''necessary"?  What  is  '<not  useful?"  If 
the  opera,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the  mul- 
titudinous ornaments  of  life  are  thus  to  be 
judged  culpable  luxuries,  all  the  beauty 
and  grace  and  comforts  of  life  to  the  refined 
must  be  swept  out  of  this  reformed  world. 
Pictures,  indeed,  do  not  clothe  a  man  nor 
music  and  flowers  feed  our  ra^e.  None  of 
the  comforts  of  a  modern  home  or  the  amen- 
ities of  civilization  are  indispensable  to  keep- 
ing the  breath  of  life  in  our  flesh.  In  a 
strict  sense  they  are  superfiuitieB.  But  to 
the  sensitive,  aesthetic  nerves  of  to-day,  life 
is  not  worth  living  without  them.     And  we 
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echo,  in  earnest.  Motley's  witticism,  **Give 
me  the  Inxariee  of  life,  and  I  will  dispense 
with  its  necessities." 

Looking  back  only  a  few  centuries  we  see 
how  the  glass  windows,  the  tea  and  ooffee, 
carpets,  Bibles,  the  mirrors,  the  evening 
lamps,  which  formerly  were  the  rare  and 
costly  enjoyments  of  princes,  have  become 
the  customary  decencies  of  every  well-to-do 
family.  In  the  next  generation  we  may 
hope  that  the  bath-tub,  which  the  unculti- 
vated laborer  now  thinks  an  uncalled-for 
luxury,  and,  when  put  into  his  tenement  by 
a  philanthropic  landlady,  uses  it  to  pack  his 
pork  and  potatoes  in,  may  become  as  much 
of  a  necessity  to  the  working  class  as  to 
those  above  tiiem. 

The  progress  of  civilization  consists  in 
transferring  more  and  more  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  into  the  list,  first,  of  comforts,  and 
next  of  necessities. 

In  view  of  this  relativity  of  luxury,  he 
who  starts  out  to  define  what  luxury  is,  soon 
begins  to  feel,  as  a  writer  in  the  Spectator 
well  says,  like  the  Church  Father  who  was 
asked  to  define  time:  *'I  know,  when  you 
do  not  ask  me." 

Nevertheless,  in  general  and  as  a  pro- 
risional  statement,  we  may  desiguate  all 
costly  expenditures  on  superfluous  enjoy- 
ments as  coming  under  this  head.  Are  any 
such  expenditures  innocent?  And,  if  so, 
what  are  not  so,  but  blamable  ? 

We  may  best  consider,  first,  their  influence 
on  the  individual  concerned  and  their  rela- 
tion  to  him.  And  the  first  warning  to  lay 
down  is  that,  whatever  is  beyond  one's 
means — ^however  enjoyable,  sBsthetic,  or  in 
every  way  desirable — is  not  only  a  luxury 
for  him,  but  a  censurable  luxury.  And 
this  applies  not  merely  to  individuals,  but 
to  towns,  religious  societies,  and  nations  just 
as  much.  The  city  hall  or  church  building, 
for  which  payment  cannot  be  made  in  any 
reasonable  time,  is  a  blamable  luxury. 

Second,  whatever  pleasure,  show,  or  ease 
impairs  a  man's  productive  energy  is  a  mis- 
chievous luxury.  Whatever  enjoyment  or 
comfort,  on  the  contrary,  increases  his  pro- 
ductive power  is  a  blameless  and  wise  ex- 
penditure. In  all  consumption  of  the  good 
things  of  life  the  practical  test  is :  Are  they 
going  to  reproduce  for  the  world  as  much  or 
more  than  they  use  up?  Does  the  million- 
aire  or    the    mechanic    contribute   to  the 


world's  welfare  more  or  less  than  he  takes 
from  it?  That  is  what  tells  whether  he  is 
living  a  life  of  honest  service  or  that  of  a 
social  fungus.  Whatever  equips  a  man 
better  for  the  service  of  humanity  is  well 
spent,  however  great  the  amount.  This  is 
the  warrant  for  the  scholar's  library  and 
the  minister's  summer  tour.  It  is  equally 
the  warrant  for  the  cab  that  gives  the 
banker  freedom  to  look  over  his  correspond- 
ence or  the  yacht  that  supplies  a  railroad 
magnate  with  needed  seclusion  and  recrea- 
tion. But  the  most  trifling  pleasure,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  disqualifies  a  man  for  ef- 
fective service, — ^be  it  the  headachy  dram,  or 
the  corsets,  French  heels  or  other  hampering 
and  enfeebling  impedimenta  of  fashion,  on 
which  the  working  girl  squanders  her  earn- 
ings to  imitate  some  fine  lady, — these  are  to 
be  reckoned  as  culpable  luxuries. 

And,  following  out  this  principle,  we 
reach  a  third  caution ;  namely,  that  the  lux- 
ury that  is  to  be  reckoned  innocent  must  be 
a  source  of  strength  and  refinement  to  the 
body  and  soul  of  him  who  indulges  in  it. 
Naturalists  tell  us  about  a  species  of  ant 
that,  by  abandoning  all  bodily  exertion  and 
training  certain  slave  ants  to  feed  and  tend 
it,  has  lost  all  power  of  locomotion,  and 
become  as  helpless  as  a  babe.  So,  when  a 
man  worships  comfort  as  a  god,  and  tries  to 
turn  his  daily  existence  into  a  feather-bed 
amidst  whose  downy  billows  he  is  fed  on 
jam  and  honey,  he  inevitably  prepares  for 
himself  the  weakness  and  degeneration  that 
the  law  of  nature  has  pronounced  on  every 
parasite.  The  rich  man  who  is  wise  will 
carefully  guard  against  this  enervation 
which  comes  from  too  great  softness  of 
environment  and  habits.  However  fine  his 
establishment  or  sumptuous  in  externals  is 
the  life  amid  which  he  and  bis  family  move, 
a  certain  simplicity  of  living  and  scorn  of 
excessive  ease  of  daily  surroundings  will 
preserve  constitutional  vigor.  The  luxury 
that  tends  to  effeminate  is  never  commend- 
able. 

These  points,  it  seems  to  me,  need  only  to 
be  candidly  considered  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted. It  is  when  we  pass  on  from  this 
consideration  of  personal  effects  and  rela- 
tions to  the  broader  consideration  of  our 
relations  and  duties  to  our  fellows  that  we 
enter  the  field  where  the  controversy  about 
luxury  grows  hot. 
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Afl  the  subject  is  usually  presented,  we 
have  set  before  us  a  moving  picture  of  the 
sad  contrasts  of  life.  Here  are  the  splendid 
mansions  of  the  rich,  crowded  with  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  costly  decorations; 
there  are  the  dens  of  the  poor,  hardly  fit  to 
house  a  pig.  Here  a  painting  that  costs 
950,000 ;  or  wine  in  streams,  every  bottle  of 
which  consumes  the  equivalent  of  a  day's 
labor.  There  thousands  are  suffering  for 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  the  great  mass 
stinted  and  pinched  for  ordinary  comforts. 
In  England  it  ia  estimated  that  over  two 
million  people  are  working  as  servants,  and 
over  six  million  more  are  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  various  luxuries  of  the  well-to-do. 
What  is  the  justification  for  thia  terrible 
inequality?  What  right  has  he  who  has 
done  little  or  nothing  to  earn  these  sumptu- 
ous enjoyments,  except  to  undergo  the 
trouble  of  getting  born  in  some  high-placed 
family,  what  right  has  he  to  this  dispropor- 
tionate consumption  of  the  good  things  of 
life?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  well-to-do  to . 
refrain  by  their  self-denial  from  encourag- 
ing the  employment  of  labor  in  these  costly 
superfluities, — jewels,  laces,  pictures,  rib- 
bons, orchids,  trinkets, —  the  whole  legion 
of  useless  luxuries,  and  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry  to  producing  more  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  which  thousands  are  fam- 
ishing ? 

Such  is  the  drastic  arraignment  made  by 
popular  reformers,  sympathetic  preachers, 
and^  even  by  scholarly  students  of  political 
economy  upon  luxury  as  a  thing  unjust,  in- 
human, and  pernicious  to  social  welfare. 
On  the  other  side,  another  party,  with 
equal  positiveness,  laud  luxury,  however 
prodigfd,  however  ostentatious  or  sensual, 
as  the  great  support  of  trade  and  means  of 
distributing  money  among  the  working- 
class.  It  is  the  rich  man's  cake  and  wine, 
they  tell  us,  that  give  the  poor  man  work 
and  bread.  He  who  saves  and  accumulates 
his  money  into  capital  is  the  workingman's 
real  foe.  He  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given 
property,  that  property  is  his  own  to  do 
with  it  as  he  chooses.  It  is  only  an  imper- 
tinence to  criticise  his  manner  of  spending 
it 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  both  of  these  cries, 
popular  as  they  are,  have  struck  a  false 
note.  Painful  as  are  the  inequalities  of 
fortune  and  expenditure  that  luxury  so  em- 


phasizes, a  general  abstinence  from  every- 
thing above  the  necessities  of  physical  life 
and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  an  average 
farmer  or  workingpnan's  home  (the  remedy 
that  our  modem  social  Spartans  advocate), 
would  not  improve  the  general  lot.  The 
argument  on  which  this  sweeping  censure 
of  luxury  rests  is  that  if  people  abstain 
from  expending  their  means  in  the  costly 
pleasures  or  ornaments  of  life,  outside  of 
our  primary  needs,  just  so  much  more 
money  flows  into  the  channels  of  productive 
industry  to  supply  additional  necessaries  to 
the  common  people. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  does  this  take  place  ? 
If  a  third  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  charged, 
are  now  at  work  making  and  famishing 
luxuries,  supported  by  the  wealthy  classes, 
this  third,  like  the  other  two-thirds,  are 
already  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Their  change  of  work,  from  the  fur- 
nishing of  luxuries  to  the  furnishing  of 
necessities,  does  nothing  to  enlarge  the 
market  for  necessities:  it  simply  gluts  it. 
For  modem  machinery  and  improved  farm- 
ing already  produce  a  plenty  of  the  mere 
necessities  of  life.  As  it  is,  when  only  a 
part  of  the  population  are  supplying  food 
and  clothing  and  other  primary  needs  of 
humanity,  there  is  many  a  season  when 
corn  is  so  abundant  it  is  burned  for  fuel,  and 
apples  are  so  plenty  they  rot  on  the  ground, 
and  garments  are  piled  up  in  the  clothing 
warehouses  in  quantities  far  beyond  the 
demands  of  trade.  If  the  market  for  nec- 
essaries is  not  to  be  flooded,  the  workmen 
who  have  stopped  producing  costly  luxuries 
for  the  rich  must  turn  to  producing  cheap 
luxuries  for  the  common  people. 

But  again,  where  is  the  money  among  the 
common  people  to  buy  these  additional 
luxuries,  even  at  forced  sales  and  half- 
price?  And  if  the  sin  of  luxury  lies  in  its 
waste  and  lowering  tendency,  is  not  this 
even  greater  in  the  case  of  these  perish- 
able tawdry  superfluities  of  the  masses  than 
in  the  case  of  the  more  permanent  and 
tasteful  luxuries  of  the  wealthy  class? 
The  abstinence  from  luxury  on  the  part  of 
the  wealthy  can  only  become  an  increase  of 
income  and  remedy  of  inequality  to  the 
masses  by  a  reorganization  of  the  commun- 
ity on  a  communistic  or  socialistic  basis. 
In  such  a  case,  what  additional  income 
would  the  average  workman  be  likely  te 
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reoeiye  as  his  ahare  of  the  expenditure  now 
made  on  luxuries  by  the  rich  ?  Ten  cents 
a  day  equally  distributed,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, would  more  than  cover  the  addition. 

Surely,  the  spur  to  the  ambition  of  all 
the  workers  and  enterprising  brains  in  the 
nation  which  the  chance  of  securing  for 
himself  these  luxuries  of  life  now  furnishes, 
is  worth  more  to  the  average  man  than  ten 
oents  a  day.  It  is  this  spectacle  of  the  rich 
enjoyments  above  him  that  so  spurs  on  to 
industry  and  new  enterprise  every  ambi- 
tions mind  and  energetic  hand.  Luxury 
may  foster  laziness  in  a  few  poor  victims  of 
inherited  fortune,  but  for  every  one  such 
case  there  are  a  thousand  whom  its  brill- 
iant prizes  have  invited  to  activity.  If 
there  were  no  luxury  to  stimulate  man,  the 
world  would  be  a  far  lazier,  poorer,  and 
more  ignorant  world  than  it  is.  It  is  the 
luxuries  of  the  world  (I  mean  now,  of 
course,  those  comforts,  amenities,  and  ele- 
gances lying  outside  the  necessities  of  life) 
that  employ  most  of  its  skilled  labor,  that 
foster  mechanical  ingenuity,  that  have  de- 
veloped taste  and  social  progress.  As  em- 
ployment and  good  wages  are  dependent 
on  an  active  production  of  social  goods, 
80  is  regular  production  dependent  on  an 
equally  active  consumption  of  the  things 
produced  and  demand  for  a  new  supply. 
And  this  consumption  and  demand,  again, 
are  determined  by  the  general  standard  of 
living  in  the  community.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental economic  principle  that  whatever 
tends  to  develop  the  wants  of  a  people  and 
elevate  their  standard  of  living,  both  ad- 
vances wages,  stimulates  inventive  skill  and 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  social  theorist 
the  attractiveness  of  those  Utopias,  where  a 
rude  plenty  of  the  material  supplies  of  life 
prevails,  without  any  luxurious  expenditures 
to  exeite  envy  or  restless  emulation.  Never- 
theless, the  experience  of  the  world  shows 
that  these  are  just  the  conditions,  by  their 
lack  of  financial  margin  and  removal  of  the 
preventive  checks  to  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, that  eventually  (as  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land and  India,  when  the  potato  and  the 
rice  crop  gave  universal  plenty)  result  in 
social  ruin  and  general  misery  later  on, 
when  an  adverse  hour  strikes.  Such  com- 
munities have  no  reserve  stock  of  wealth  to 


resort  to  in  the  hour  of  trial.  But  luxury, 
partly  by  diversifying  the  natural  resources, 
partly  by  storing  up  its  superfluous  wealth, 
acts  as  a  balance  wheel  to  carry  the  nation 
safely  by  such  dead  points  of  the  industrial 
orbit. 

Practically,  luxury  is  the  soil  in  which 
alone  beauty  and  the  love  of  beauty  grows. 
It  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  the 
fullest  measure  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, and  the  most  enterprising  and  efficient 
industrial  power.  As  Leslie  Stephen  has 
well  said,  **It  is  only  as  a  nation  has  been 
able  to  support  classes  with  sufficient  means 
to  devote  themselves  to  science  and  art  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  faculties  that  it 
has  acquired  the  vast  powers  of  production 
which  enable  some  to  be  disproportionately 
rich,  but  which  also  enable  numerous  masses 
to  support  themselves  in  comfort  where 
there  was  once  but  a  few  wandering  bar- 
barians.*' 

If  we  sift  the  matter,  then,  in  the  most 
searching  light  that  modern  economical 
science  supplies,  we  find  that  there  are  luxu- 
ries that  are  innocent,  healthful,  and  stimu- 
lating. Such,  it  seems  to  me,  are  all  those 
that  come  within  the  circle  of  the  amenities 
and  refinements  of  life.  Whatever  contrib- 
utes to  the  enrichment  and  elegance  of  life 
and  elevates  our  ideals  of  a  true  home 
and  a  true  manhood  is  commendable.  It 
is  on  the  multiplication  of  these  mem- 
bers of  society  who  are  capable  of  intel- 
lectual activity  and  pleasures ;  who  love  the 
glories  of  nature  and  can  create  the  beauties 
of  art ;  who  can  unlock  the  secrets  of  knowl- 
edge, whether  scientific  or  historical ;  whose 
homes  are  shrines  of  cleanliness  and  grace, 
and  whose  lives  are  kept  sane,  sweet,  and 
hopeful  by  a  due  admixture  of  the  recrea- 
tions and  pleasures  of  existence, — it  is  on 
the  multiplication,  of  such  members  of 
society  that  the  glory,  strength,  and  vitality 
of  civilization  depend.  Whatever  it  costs  a 
man  to  keep  himself  and  family  in  this 
army  of  progress,  whatever  it  costs  a  State 
to  maintain  and  diffuse  such  a  standard  of 
refinement,  is  legitimate  and  well  expended. 

But  is  there,  then,  no  limit  to  what  a 
man  may  spend  in  gratifying  his  desires? 
Are  all  kinds  of  luxury  permissible?  That 
is  the  opposite  error  into  which  the  other 
half  of  the  world  fall,  holding  in  front  of 
them,  as  they  run  their  reckless  course,  the 
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shield  on  which  is  written  the  old  excuse 
about  luxury's  benefits  to  trade  and  the 
good  of  putting  money  into  circulation. 

It  is  time  the  world  recognized  at  least 
some  elementary  distinctions,  such  as  that 
between  the  moderate  luxury  whose  stimu- 
lant builds  up  the  social  system  and  the 
excessive  luxury  that  exhausts  it.  Society 
is  an  organism  whose  health  and  growth 
consist  as  little  in  the  hemorrhages  of  ex- 
travagance as  in  the  torpidity  and  conges- 
tion of  miserliness.  If  whatever  employs 
labor  and  fosters  trade  be  a  social  benefit, 
then  the  cow  that  kicked  over  the  oil  lamp 
and  burned  Chicago  to  ashes  ought  to  be 
reckoned  a  national  benefactor.  The  classic 
shade  in  Hades  who  had  to  use  a  sieve  for 
a  water-bucket  in  order  that  there  might 
always  be  more  to  do,  ought  to  be  the 
model  worker  of  these  theorists. 

Those  outlays  that  build  an  elegant  and 
substantial  mansion,  that  pay  for  a  library, 
that  secure  the  carving  of  a  statue  or  the 
painting  of  a  picture,  to  be  not  merely  an 
enjoyment  to  the  owner  but  a  benefit  for 
generations  to  come, — ^these  are  outlays  that 
add  to  the  world's  stock  of  goods  as  well  as 
minister  to  the  pleasure  and  elevation  of 
humanity.  The  outlay,  on  the  contrary, 
that  spends  its  thousands  in  the  sensual 
enjoyments  of  the  revel,  in  the  perishable 
decorations  or  ephemeral  splendors  of  a 
sumptuous  night's  entertainment^  is  substan- 
tially used  up  with  the  hour.  When  the 
lights  of  the  ball-room  are  put  out  what 
remains  of  it  all  but  '^withered  flowers, 
rumpled  vanities,  a  deranged  stomach,  and 
overtaxed  nerves"  ?  Social  capital  has  been 
diminished  in  two  directions:  in  the  over- 
hasty  consumption  of  the  general  stock  of 
goods  for  an  hour's  display,  and,  secondly, 
in  the  weakening  of  human  strength  with- 
out reproductive  result. 

The  millionaire  who  in  these  days,  with 
all  the  healthful  channels  for  promoting 
social  progress, — such  as  hospitals,  industrial 
schools,  workingmen*8  clubs,  model  tene- 
ment houses,  improved  factories,  and  the 
countless  scientific  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises calling  for  aid, — can  devise  no  better 
method  to  put  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
into  circulation  than  a  sumptuous  ball, 
seems  to  be  lacking  either  in  intelligence  or 
genuine  desire  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  luxury  that  has  no  sense  of  its  re- 


sponsibility to  the  general  welfare  is  always, 
bad  luxury.  The  luxury  that,  instead  of 
refining  humanity,  over-stimulates  the  appe- 
tites, that  gives  them  a  larger  and  intenaer 
place  in  human  life,  and  fosters  sensuality 
and  effeminacy,  is  a  culpable  luxury.  And 
to  plead  for  these  forms  of  luxury  that 
they  etnploy  labor  is  only  an  aggravation  of 
the  offence.  For  they  not  only  degrade  him 
who  indulges  in  them,  but  they  multiply 
throughout  the  community  that  class  whose 
thoughts  and  life  are  low  and  sensual. 

The  question  of  the  right  use  of  wealth, 
to-day  is  not  an  alternative  between  the 
hoarding  of  idle  money  versus  the  employ- 
ment of  labor.  In  these  days  of  banks  and 
stock  companies,  money  is  always  employ- 
ing some  one.  The  question  is,  is  it  em- 
ploying the  farmer,  the  carpenter,  the. 
printer,  the  teacher,  the  inventor,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  class  that  are  adding  to  the 
world's  wealth ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
employing  the  hair-dresser,  the  flunky,  the 
horse- jockey,  the  liquor  dealer,  and  others  of 
that  lower  order  of  social  parasites  that  are 
sucking  the  veins  of  those  who  have  already 
accumulated  wealth  V 

Again,  the  luxury  that  throws  out  itB 
money  by  the  handful  in  mere  display  and 
the  gratification  of  foolish  vanity,  is  bad 
luxury.  Its  deafness  to  the  appeals  of  the 
suffering  and  the  world's  higher  needs  be- 
speak either  a  selfish  heart  or  a  frivolous 
mind.  Its  unsympathetic  pampering  of  self 
naturally  excites  bitter  feelings  among  the 
needy.  And  among  those  better  off  it  fos- 
ters mischievous  emulation.  As  the  very 
essence  of  ostentation  is  to  surpass  the  or- 
dinary, it  inevitably  runs  to  excess.  It  is 
this  luxury  of  show  that  ruiiin  the  votaries 
of  fashion  in  the  frantic  effort  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  giddy  leaders.  It  is  ostenta- 
tion that  fills  our  prisons  with  peculators, 
that  induces  so  many  a  brilliant  man,  like 
Mirabeau,  to  sell  his  principles  for  gold; 
that  multiplies  such  spendthrift  waste. 
What  else  leads  a  Heliogabalus  to  squander 
a  fortune  on  a  dish  of  nightingales'  tongues, 
or  a  Buckingham  to  cover  his  coat  with 
pearls  so  that  they  strew  the  floor  as  he 
walks?  The  vice  of  ostentation  is  the  in- 
satiability of  its  voracious  maw.  Hunger 
is  soon  satisfied,  for  a  man  has  but  one 
stomach  after  all.  Elegance  also  requires 
but  little,  comparatively:  some  simple  but 
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taBteiul  robe,  a  flower  or  a  jewel  here  and 
there,  meet  the  aesthetic  wants  better  than 
redondaiit  adornment.  Bat  for  ostentation 
there  is  no  end.  If  Hortensios  waters  his 
trees  with  wine,  a  Cleopatra  will  oatdo  him 
by  dissolving  a  pearl  in  ^  every  goblet  The 
glattony  of  ostentation  is  infinite ;  and  after 
a  nation  has  been  ruined  to  please  the  vanity 
and  caprioe  of  a  king's  mistress  she  remains 
still  nnsatisfied.  It  is  this  inhuman  craving 
of  human  vanity  that  sucks  the  life  from 
the  social  organism;  and,  with  its  weary 
redundance  and  show,  kills  the  sparkling 
gayety  of  natural  enjoyment.  It  is  this  vul- 
gar di^lay  that  oonroffts  and  enervates  na- 
tions, toppling  over  an  effeminate  and  ex- 
hausted Rome  before  the  rude  vigor  of 
unspoiled  barbarians. 

While,  then  (to  sum  up  my  thought), 
there  is  a  luxury  that  is  innocent  and  ap- 
provable,  there  is  another  luxury  that  is 
most  baneful  and  reprehensible.  The  first 
is  that  wise  and  generous  expenditure  that 
refines  and  elevates,  that  gives  to  him  who 
enjoys  it  efficiency  and  dignity  and  diffuses 
social  well-being  among  his  fellows*  The 
other  is  the  wilful  waste  that  sensualises 
and  enervates,  that  spends  for  vulgar  show 
or  heartless  egotism.  The  criterion  is  al- 
ways its  effect  on  character,  the  lower  or 
higher  kind  of  manhood  and  womanhood  it 
multiplies,  the  respective  elevation  of  the 
needs  whvdkk  are  ministered  unto,  and  the 
comparative  number  of  our  fellows  who 
share  in  the  good. 

As  wealth  increases  so  does  responsibility 
for  the  wise  use  of  that  wealth  increase. 
The  worst  heresy  of  to-day  is  the  soulless 
caUonsness  that  says,  '*My  money  is  my 
own,  and  to  no  one  am  I  accountable  for  its 
use."  As  the  old  aristocracies  of  wealth 
felt  that  'Noblesse  oblige,"  so  should  our 
new  plutocratic  princes  feel  that  ''richesse 
oblige.*'  Where  there  are  flagrant  evidences 
that  they  do  not  feel  so,  but  are  absorbed  in 
a  heartless  gorge  of  all  the  honey  they  can 
swallow, — this  indicates  that  the  class  who 
should  act  as  organs  for  the  higher  conver- 
sion of  social  forces  have  become  so  disor- 
dered that  they  only  generate  the  fat  of 
corpulency  and  the  acid  of  aristocratic  gout. 
If  we  wish  our  republic  to  escape  that  decay 
that  killed  the  ancient  commonwealths,  it 
must  seek,  as  Laveleye  admonishes,  *'To  re- 
alize the  ideal  proposed  by  Christ,  and  im- 


aged by  the  Lord's  Supper  of  primitive 
days, — the  ideal  of  a  true  human  brother- 
hood." 

That  fine  ideal  that  WUliam  Henry  Chan- 
ning  has  so  beautifully  sketched  in  what  he 
calls  his  Symphony  might  well  be  the  wish 
and  aim  of  all :  — 

''To  live  content  with  small  means, 

To  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury, 

And  refinement  rather  than  fashion ; 

To  bear  all  cheerfully. 

Do  all  bravely ; 

To  listen  to  birds  and  stars, 

To  babes  and  sages,  with  open  heart ; 

To  study  hard,  think  quietly, 

Act  frankly,  talk  gently, 

Await  occasions,  hurry  never, — 

In  a  word, 

To  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  nncon- 

8cious, 
Grow  up  through  the  common, — 
This  is  to  be  my  symphony." 

Would  that  it  might  also  be  the  sweet 
strain  that  every  man  and  woman  strive  to 
sing  and  play !  What  a  world  of  harmony 
and  joy  might  then  our  earth  become ! 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  MISSION. 


BT    J.    S.    GRAVES. 

Two  classes  of  attributes  are  necessary  to 
religion  full  rounded  and  complete,  namely : 
truth,  reason,  common  sense;  enthusiasm, 
imagination,  faith. 

These  last  will  be  recognized  as  recent 
words  of  Mrs.  Ward.  At  this  time  she  em- 
phasizes them  as  expressing  the  great  needs 
of  the  present  hour.  ''What  is  wanted 
now,*'  she  says,  "is  not  criticism,  not  ration- 
alism, but,"  in  substance,  ''great  earnest- 
ness, large  faith,  imagination,  quick  and 
warm/'  Not,  certainly,  that  criticism  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether  or  rational 
ideas  in  the  domain  of  religion,  but  that 
new  things  need  a  new  language  in  which 
to  express  themselves,  and  that  the  demand 
of  this  new  time  is  for  words  and  thoughts 
that  shall  inspire,  take  hold  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  lift  them  to  a  new  region  of  love 
and  light 

This,  we  believe,  is  especially  the  work  of 
the  Toung  People's  Union  now  being  or- 
ganized.   In  expressing  this  belief,  there  is 
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an  essential  word  to  be  uttered,  which  we 
feel  sore  will  be  appreciated  by  the  young 
people  among  ub. 

The  older  members  of  our  congregations 
form  a  body  that  for  mental  substance,  large 
probity,  and  genuine  moral  reliance  hold 
high  place  in  every  community.  In  con- 
nection with  the  religion  they  profess  there 
are  many  who  for  the  firmness  of  their  prin- 
ciples are  as  the  rooks  that  cannot  be  moved, 
and  in  any  test  by  which  their  influence 
could  truly  be  measured  it  would  weigh 
far  more  largely  at  this  present  time  than 
that  of  their  sons  and  daughters  as  yet 
greatly  wanting  in  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. 

Therefore  is  it  that  all  seemingly  depreca- 
tory thought  as  to  the  matter  of  precedence 
in  religious  aim  or  action  that  may  be  cher- 
ished at  this  time  should  be  regarded  as 
having  no  place  among  us.  The  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past  has  been  largely 
that  of  clearing  away  obstacles  that  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  higher  faith.  This 
has  been  done  in  large  measure ;  but  much 
in  many  ways  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
and  therefore  is  there  need  of  the  fresh 
strength  and  life  growing  up  in  all  our 
churehes, — the  strength  and  life  that  vent- 
ures thought  in  new  directions  and  is  able 
to  put  forth  new  effort  in  the  coming  day. 

And  one  great  permeating  influence  we 
believe  will  follow, — that  of  reviving  much 
of  the  strength  with  many  seemingly  ex- 
hausted, but  only  deadened  for  a  season  for 
want  of  the  new  life  blood  capable  of  being 
infused  into  earlier  channels  and  making 
them  to  put  forth  again  their  earlier 
power.  Many,  we  believe,  of  the  older  por- 
tions of  our  congregations  are  ready  uncon- 
sciously to  be  acted  upon  through  this  new 
iife^  and  will  be  found  both  truly  and  largely 
to  respond.  Now,  therefore,  let  those  of 
younger  years  wake  to  the  new  power  in- 
trusted to  their  hands,  wake  to  a  new  con- 
sciovsness  of  the  strength  that  they  possess, 
and  confidently  appeal  to  those  of  past  ex- 
perience to  advise  and  aid  their  young  en- 
deavors. So  doing,  our  whole  body  may 
beoome  invigorated,  and  made  to*  realijse  a 
faith  and  interest  in  the  work  before  it 
such  as  it  never  yet  has  known. 

Rejoice,  O  young  life  of  to^ay,  that  thou 
hast  this  great  power  within  thee,  that  thou 
hast  such  great  part  in  the  moral  uplifting 


of  this  present  time,  in  the  awakening  and 
establishing  of  higher  conceptions  of  the 
divine  possibilities  of  the  future.  Look 
constantly  up  into  the  heavens  for  thy  guid- 
ance, and  power  shall  be  given  chee  for  the 
accomplishment  of  marvellous  things. 


THB  HSLPFOLlfSSS   OP    HINDRAHCE. 
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Does  Nature  deceive  and  trip  herself,  that 
her  children  may  fall  ?  Does  one  part  of 
Nature  thwart  another?  Shall  we  believe 
and  trust  rather  that  above  our  common - 
sense  seeing  and  knowing  there  is  an 
immortal  ideal,  an  infinite  providential 
working,  insuring  a  kind  of  progressive 
harmony  and  good  in  all  and  for  all? 
What  is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this 
we  call  hindrance  in  life?  The  toddling 
child,  falling  and  braised,  thinks  that  the 
pebble  that  tripped,  and  the  power  that 
flung  him  down,  are  wicked  hindrances. 
The  hand  that  withholds  the  coveted  sweet- 
meat is  a  foe  to  his  happiness.  Later, 
grown  wiser,  he  sees  and  knows  how  the 
pebble,  the  power  that  bruised,  and  the 
hand  that  thwarted  his  ignorant  desire  were 
really  nature's  and  the  soul's  kindly  helpers 
to  him,  lifting  up,  making  strong.  We 
walk,  eat,  sleep,  hope,  love,  and  strive, 
only  as  the  world's  hindrances  subserve  us. 
In  different  ways  and  forms  all  through 
life  we  learn  this  lesson  of  Nature's  eternal 
helpfulness  of  hindrance.  Query :  are  what 
we  call  disease,  sin,  evil,  and  death  a  part 
of  this  providence,  subject  to  this  law? 
The  barbarous  elements  and  energies  of 
winds  and  waters  would  overthrow  and 
crush  us.  Against  these  antagonisms  of 
our  lives  and  homes  we  plant  and  build, 
through  science  and  art  taming  and  trans- 
forming them  into  servants  and  lovers  to 
grind  our  com,  warm  and  light  our  homes, 
and  heal  our  diseases.  They  help  us  just 
in  the  measure  that  we  train  and  use  their 
hindrance. 

The  waves  of  sunlight  fall  and  beat  upon 
the  seed,  striving  to  corrupt  and  dissolve  it, 
that  they  may  live  in  their  kind.  The 
germ-power  in  the  seed,  seeking  to  unfold 
life,  as  against  these  hindrances,  beats  back 
some  waves,  some  it  chains  and  transforms 
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into  ito  own  way  of  being.  Through  this 
conflict  the  body  of  tree  or  flower  is  built 
up.  Tlie  yery  hindrance  in  changed  into  its 
sweetneee  and  strength.  The  seething, 
chaotic  whirls  of  nebula-dust  in  the  world- 
making  would  rush  scattered  into  limitless 
space,  driven  by  one  of  Nature's  hands ;  but 
she  lifts  her  other  hand  in  hindrance,  hold- 
ing and  moulding  them  into  growing 
worlds.  Would  we  build  our  houses: 
gravitation  seems  ever  warring  against  us, 
forever  pulling  down.  We  must  push,  lift, 
and  strive  in  countless  ways  against  this 
hindering  giant  force;  but  it  is  just  this 
hindrance  resisted,  made  subservient,  that 
keeps  our  house  firm  and  at  rest  for  shelter 
and  delight. 

The  fragrance  of  pine  woods  and  clover 
fields  are  tamed  and  transmuted  foes  and 
hindrances  of  tree  and  flower  life.  Could 
we  plant  the  flower  or  pine  seed  where  no 
conflict,  no  hindrance,  were,  it  would  at  once 
oormpt,  and  dissolve  into  nebula  mist. 

The  electric  forces  of  the  clouds  that  so 
often  appear  only  demons  of  destruction 
are  great  nature's  occult,  most  powerful 
helpers  of  world  lif^.  The  flowers  of  the 
field,  the  myriad  hosts  of  insects,  the  vast 
animal  and  human  world,  are  ever  thrilled 
by  electric  currents  that  would  check  and 
dissolve  these  hosts  of  earth  life;  but  the 
indwelling  souls  of  rock,  tree,  and  man, 
resist,  tame,  and  transmute  the  electric  foes 
and  hindrances  in  their  own  perfecting 
(todies  and  lives.  Does  Nature  work  by  one 
law  here,  by  another  higher  up  or  lower 
down  ?  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  her  will 
and  law  are  the  same  for  the  sand-grain 
and  most  glorious  sun,  for  the  worm  and 
man,  for  saint  and  sinner  alike.  In  what 
we  oall  the  spiritual,  the  growing  and 
working  of  the  unseen  and  higher,  the  same 
law  of  evolution,  the  same  providence  in 
hindrance  is  being  more  discovered  and 
understood. 

Everywhere  seeming  evils  and  antago- 
nisms front  us ;  but  in  the  increasing  light 
of  knowledge,  through  the  vision  of  ascend- 
ing faith,  all  these  world  and  life  hin- 
drances appear  more  and  more  as  part, of 
the  eternal  providence  of  helpfulness,  or 
we  may  say  that  helpfulness  is  the  upper 
side,  hindrance  the  under  side,  of  God's 
providence. 

On  one  side,  all  the  history  of  man's  evo- 


lution from  the  lower  animal  is  a  record  of 
the  soul's  conflict  with  crowding  antago- 
nisms,— an  upward  striving,  wherein  this 
same  hindrance  is  moulded  and  transmuted 
into  good  and  beauty.  Poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  literature  in  their  highest, 
most  prophetic  form  of  beauty,  power,  and 
righteousness, — are  they  not  the  revelation 
and  expression  of  the  human  soul's  triumph 
over  hindrances,  the  transformation  of  ills 
and  antagonisms  into  blessed  helpers  ?  Is 
not  religion,  in  part,  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  mankind,  a  slow-growing  recon- 
ciliation of  God  and  the  devil  in  the  world,, 
a  clearing  vision  of  the  helpfulness  of  hin- 
drance in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world, 
a  revelation  o£  the  eternal  Christ,  bom  and 
working  in  and  through  darkness,  evil,  and 
pain,  not  to  curse  and  destroy,  but  to  bless 
and  redeem  ? 

Our  higher  hopes  are  bom  from  the 
womb  of  darkness.  They  rise  triumphant 
even  as  they  tread  beneath  their  feet  the- 
world's  crowding  doubts  and  fears.  He 
who  has  never  feared  strongly  can  never 
trust  strongly.  The  glory  and  light-giving 
of  faith  arise  from  their  resurrection  through 
the  night  of  doubt. 

We  are  learning  that  the  hindrance  of 
fears  and  doubts  on  one  side  ^ws  wider 
and  stronger  from  our  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  vastness  and  power  of  the  unseen 
universe  that  infolds  our  little  selves.  A 
greater  knowledge,  step  by  step,  banishes 
these  fears  and  doubts  of  ignorance,  even  as 
the  ugly  phantoms  appearing  in  the  dim 
dawning  of  the  day  vanish,  or  are  truly 
seen  in  the  light  of  day's  growing  fulness 
to  be  beautiful  and  joyful  nature  or  friends 
close  about  us.  Our  sweetest  charities  grow 
in  power  and  loveliness  as  our  lives  touch 
and  strive  with  the  outcast  and  criminal  to 
help,  even  as  we  believe  heaven's  higher 
angels  rejoice  and  are  uplifted  while  hold- 
ing fast  and  upleading  us. 

Whence  heaven's  charities  for  us,  if  no 
lower  links  in  the  chain  of  being  than  we  V 
We  rise  and  are  blessed  as  we  updraw  those 
that  would  drag  us  down.  Surely,  Jesus 
was  the  more  Christ  the  Redeemer,  inas- 
much as  the  Magdalene  clung  to  him,  and 
Judas  betrayed.  If  no  hindrance,  whence 
heavenward  striving  with  the  noble,  cumu- 
lative joys  of  winning  ?  The  saving*  power, 
the  beauty  and  peace-giving  of  the  Chrisi 
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ideal,  were  wrought  out  through  awful 
desert  temptations  by  the  soul's  mighty 
prayers  and  strivings  for  light  and  victory 
over  darkness  and  evil  and  pain.  Had  there 
been  no  hindrance  to  *^God's  anointed,"  no 
Christ  had  come  from  Nazareth.  If  no 
hell,  whence  heaven  ? 

A  heaven  without  ascending — perfecting 
faith,  hope,  love,  and  noble  striving  for 
more  and  better  life — seems  as  undesirable 
as  narcotic  visions  of  everlasting  surfeiting 
in  stale  idleness ;  evolution  from  ignorance, 
from  evil  and  pain,  into  even  more  knowl- 
edge and  light  of  truth,  of  loveliness,  and 
righteousness,  presents  an  immortal  ideal 
of  unseen  existence  beyond  this  world's 
death,  nobler,  more  desirable,  than  any  ever- 
lasting rest  in  effortless  bliss ! 

As  all  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  all  the  frar 
grance  aod  beauty  of  woods  and  fields,  aU 
the  jewelled  splendor  of  insects*  wings,  all 
the  love-songs  of  June  birds,  are  wrought 
out  in  nature  through  hindrance  helping; 
as  all  the  wealth  of  harvest  fields  and  gar- 
dens grows  by  the  souls  of  the  vegetable 
world  transforming,  in  part,  vileness  and 
corruption  into  leaf  and  flower  and  fruit, — 
so  we  are  discovering  that  the  world's  selfish- 
ness, oppressions,  and  warfares,  its  crimes 
and  social  corruptions,  are  the  elements  and 
energies  of  the  lower  world-life,  that  meet 
and  front  higher  mankind  as  antagonisms 
and  hindrance  which  the  ascending  soul  of 
the  ages  breaks,  refines,  and  transmutes  into 
loveliness,  into  righteousness  and  peace  of 
days.  Herein  are  not  God  and  Nature  re- 
vealing the  eternal  law  of  helpfulness  in 
hindrance  ? 


WHY  SHOULD  UNITARIANS  BE  LOYAL? 

The  Toledo  Blade  reports  a  recent  sermon 
by  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings,  from  which  we 
quote : — 

«Do  you  believe  in  being  loyal  to  any- 
thing? Do  you  believe  in  being  loyal  to 
country?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  say: 
*The  whole  world  is  my  country.  I  will  be 
loyal  to  humanity  rather  than  to  native 
land.'  Isn't  this  talk  about  loyalty  to  coun- 
try selfishness  ?    Isn't  it  narrow  ? 

"Let  us  consider  this  subject.  What  are 
we  living  for?  Isn't  it  to  help  bring  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  this  earth?  Isn't  it 
to  help  forward  the  development  of  man- 


kind? Here  we  are  living  in  a  half-devel- 
oped  universe." 

The  speaker  said  that  all  evil  is  the  result 
of  incompleteness. 

"We  are  to  help  develop  mankind.  In 
doing  this  work  of  the  world,  men  have 
found  through  experience  that  organization 
is  necessary,  institutions  are  useful.  Hence 
governments  have  sprung  into  existence. 
Our  government  is  doing  much  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  Now,  in  order  that 
governments  may  exist,  there  must  be  loy- 
alty. We  should  choose  the  best,  then  be 
loyal  to  it,  making  it  an  example  and  a 
help  to  the  other  governments  of  the  earth. 
We  can  thus  best  help  mankind.  Be  loyal 
to  humanity  by  being  loyal  to  our  own. 
Before  a  man  can  be  truly  loyal  to  anything 
he  must  be  loyal  to  himself.  A  man  must 
reform  himself  before  he  attempts  to  reform 
the  world.  This  is  not  narrowness.  It  is 
common  sense.  A  man  is  not  true  to  hu- 
manity who  is  not  true  to  his  own  household. 

**I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Jennings,  "that  in 
conducting  all  our  reforms,  in  doing  the 
world's  work,  we  must  begin  at  the  near 
end.  If  there  are  poor  in  Armenia  and 
poor  in  America,  help  the  American  poor 
first.  We  are  not  disloyal  to  humanity 
when  we  are  loyal  to  native  land.  It  is  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  Church.  Man  is  a 
religious  being,  and  needs  religious  institu- 
tions. The  religious  world  has  divided  it- 
self into  classes.  It  can  thus  best  promote 
man's  religious  welfare  on  earth.  We  could 
not  all  be  Catholics  or  Methodists  or  Bap- 
tists, so.  there  are  these  different  divisions 
in  Christendom.  Now,  we  naturally  attacli 
ourselves  to  one  of  these  divisions.  Relig- 
ious growth  is  best  promoted  by  this  means; 
for  this  creates  opportunity  for  fellowship 
and  brotherly  regard  being  attached  then  to 
one  body.  Even  nominally  we  should  be 
loyal  to  that  body,  working  through  that  for 
the  interests  of  mankind,  working  through 
that  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth.  But  are  we  sure  that 
Unitarianism  is  the  best  form  of  Christian 
belief?  If  not,  then  we  may  be  disloyal  to 
its  truth.  If  it  is,  then  we  should  uphold 
and  support  it." 

What,  then,  is  Unitarianism? 

"To  me,  it  is  pre-eminently  a  religion  of 
common  sense.    We  recognize  that  man  is  a 
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religioas  being,  and  needa  religious  culture, 
just  M  he  does  intellectual  training  and  de- 
yelopment,  not  to  escape  any  wrath  of  God 
or  any  final  doom,  but  chiefly  as  a  matter  of 
enlargement  and  expansion.  We  belie  re 
Unitarianism  best  promotes  man's  growth 
and  development,  because  it  has  no  creeds 
or  dogmas  to  tie  men  to  the  past.  It  offers 
freedom  to  the  individual,  which,  we  be- 
iieve,  is  the  first  condition  of  development. 
The  very  words  'unity*  and  'Unitarianism,' 
however,  suggest  the  tendency  of  our 
thought.  Unitarianism  makes  no  demands 
other  than  to  say  that  a  man  should  live 
after  the  spirit  which  is  always  unifying, 
a  pure  spiritual  existence.  To  promote 
these  ends, — that  is,  unity  or  loyalty  to 
(^od, — Unitarians  have  banded  themselves 
together  as  a  body.  Universal  ists  have  also 
generally  worked  with  us  to  the  same  end. 
Now,  whether  our  truth  has  ever  done  any 
good  in  the  world  or  not,  we  must  leave  his- 
tory to  decide.'* 

The  Testimony  of  History. 

''I  shall  not  repeat  history  to  day,  only  to 
remind  you  how  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  instead  of  being  a  helper  to  mankind, 
was  a  persecutor  and  an  oppressor.  You 
know  how  it  rolled  men  about  in  spiked 
barrels,  and  burned  men  to  death  at  cruel 
and  bloody  stakes.  You  know  how  corrupt 
the  Church  was  in  the  time  of  Martin 
Luther.  You  know  how  bigoted  it  was  even 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Well,  during  that 
time  our  truth  began  to  gain  a  foothold 
upon  this  earth,  and,  wherever  it  prevailed, 
persecutions  ceased.  To*day  where  our 
truth  is  most  alive,  there  the  spirit  of  toler- 
ation in  religious  matters  is  exhibited  the 
moet.  It  was  our  truth  which  drove  out  the 
tbumb-sczew  and  the  rack  of  torture  from 
our  land.  Everywhere  that  it  has  spread 
charity  and  religious  toleration  have  fol- 
lowed in  its  train.  It  has  paved  the  way 
for  science;  it  is  to-day  working  as  leaven 
in  every  religious  organization  in  the  world. 
Should  not  we  then  be  loyal  to  such  truth  ? 
And  when  it  is  organized  as  a  body,  should 
not  we  be  loyal  to  that  body?  I  am  not 
crying  a  war  against  other  denominations. 
I  like  to  see  a  Baptist  stand  up  for  his 
Church.  I  like  to  see  a  Presbyterian  stand 
by  his  creed.  If  he  believes  that  any  one 
is  elected  to  be  lost,  let  him  say  so  squarely 


and  stand  by  his  truth.  That  is  his  way  of 
looking  at  religious  matters.  If  we  have  a 
different  way,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  faith." 

The  Result  if  Unitarians  were  Loyal. 

**There  might  be  a  large  Unitarian  church 
in  every  city  and  town  in  our  land;  and 
how  much  good  such  churches  might  dot 
To  them  the  young  would  throng  for  in. 
struction,  and  from  them  gray  heads  would 
receive  consolation  and  support.  And  how 
these  churches  would  help  our  body  in  the 
East  I  Money  would  flow  into  our  coffers 
from  every  side,  and  we  could  be  leaders  in 
the  charity  work  of  the  world ;  and  what  an 
honor,  then,  it  would  be  to  be  a  Unitarian  I 
No  Unitarian,  then,  would  be  debarred 
from  anything  because  of  his  religious 
views.  There  would  then  be  less  ignorance 
of  our  doctrines,  because  people  would  in- 
form themselves  in  this  regard.  The  un- 
churched could  then  be  reached,  for  they 
would  naturally  affiliate  with  our  sect.  Old 
wrongs  would  be  done  away  with  and  old 
prejudices  would  cease.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would 
dawn  upon  this  earth.  We  have  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus,  we  have  the  religion  of  the 
early  Church;  why  cannot  we  then  make 
it  a  power  in  the  world  ?  Oh,  I  believe  the 
time  must  come  when  we  shall  put  away 
our  petty  bickerings  and  be  more  willing 
to  stand  by  our  truth !  It  seems  a  crime  in 
this  age  that  any  one  should  be  left  igno- 
rant of  our  belief.  Let  us  then  be  more 
zealous  in  our  cause;  let  us,  if  need  be,  cry 
Unitarianism  from  the  comers  of  the  streets 
and  from  the  housetops,  until  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  shall  know  our  truth  and 
shall  be  freed  thereby  from  bigotry,  from 
superstition,  and  from  fear." 


Happy  those  who  are  able  in  truth  to  say, 
'^Ify  Lord  and  my  6od*M  Here  is  the 
noblest  Inspiration  for  life,  strength  for 
work,  comfort  in  trouble,  hope  in  death. — 
WiUiam  Forsythe, 


To  learn  to  leave  things  with  God,  and 
to  do  one's  woik  as  if  God  could  be  trusted, 
is  to  gain  the  repose  and  full-heartedness 
which  permit  one  to  pour  out  his  whole 
strength  without  anxiety,  worry,  or  distrac- 
tion.— Outlook, 
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KHASI  HILLS,   INDIA. 

BY    HAJOM    KI880R  8IMOB. 

Oq  the  16th  of  October,  1896,  accompanied 
by  U  lang  Kassar,  mission  worker  of  Shil- 
long,  U  Maharaj  Syi'em,  U  Ehro  Shyrmang, 
a  hoji  and  two  Unitarian  women,  Ka  Shii 
Shilia  and  Ka  Knrimii,  I  leftfJowai  to  at- 
tend the  anniversary  meetings  of  our  Union 
at  Nongtalang  and  to  visit  the  Unitarian  so- 
cieties on  the  way.  We  arrived  at  Padu  late 
in  the  evening  at  about  8  p.h.  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  Unitarian  brethren  of  that 
village. 

In  the  morning  (16th),  we  made  an  open- 
air  preaching,  and  a  number  of  villagers 
came  to  hear  us.  From  Padu  we  went  to 
Nongpdeng  (Darang),  and  in  the  evening 
U  lang  Kassar  and  I  delivered  a  sermon  in 
the  Unitarian  meeting-house  of  that  place 
to  a  crowded  audience  of  men  and  women. 
In  the  mornibg  a  religious  service  was  held, 
and  a  child  (son)  of  U  Ruihep,  one  of 
the  leading  Unitarians  of  Nongpdeng,  was 
christened. 

The  Unitarians  of  this  place  proposed  to 
build  a  better  meeting-house  which,  they 
told  me,  would  be  completed  in  three  years. 
They  intended  to  do  the  work  themselves, 
and  asked  me  to  station  one  mission  worker 
among  them  to  teach  and  help  them  in  sing- 
ing and  other  religious  matters. 

The  same  day  we  left  for  Nongtalang 
accompanied  by  U  Thakur  and  a  number  of 
Unitarians  of  Nongpdeng,  men  and  women. 
We  crossed  over  the  Mangat  River  by  a 
canoe  and  came  to  Nong^lang  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  evening  there  was  a  welcome 
service  in  the  Nongtalang  church.  U  ^Riang 
Pohlong,  the  leader  of  the  Unitarians  of 
this  part  of  the  hills,  was  attacked  with 
diarrhoea  while  returning  from  his  work  in 
the  Fkn  gardens  and  had  to  be  carried  by 
his  friends.  Three  doses  of  camphor  made 
him  all  right  in  the  morning,  to  the  joy  of  all 
friends  who  came  to  attend  the  anniversary 
meetings. 

18th  October,  Sunday. — In  the  morning, 
at  7  P.M.,  there  was  prayer-meeting.  There 
were  sermons  at  10.30  a.m.  and  1.30  p.m., 
preached  respectively  by  U  Kiang  Mukhim 
of  Padu  and  Mr.  Kissor  Singh.  In  the 
evening,  at  7.30  p.m.,  a  special  meeting  was 
held  for  the  villagers,  and  addresses  were 


made  by  Mr.  lang  Kassar  and  Kissor  Singh 
to  a  large  audience.  After  the  service  was 
over,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
management  of  the  Unitarian  Union  formed 
at  Jowai  in  August,  1896.  The  following 
members  were  present:  Riang  Pohlong, 
Shngai  Pohthmi,  Slang  Nongtde,  Riangdkoh, 
U  Thakur  Pohti,  delegate  of  Nongpdeng 
Unitarian  Society,  Kissor  Singh,  and  lang 
Kassar  representing  the  Shillong  Unitariaa 
Society. 

The  Rev.  David  Edwards,  secretary,  was 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness ;  Mr. 
Mar  Singh  remained  at  Jowai  to  take  care 
of  the  sick  and  conduct  service  in  the 
church ;  and  Mr.  Robin  Roy,  having  only  re- 
cently entered  government  service,  could  not 
leave  his  duties.  Among  others  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed.  (1)  That  the 
anniversary  meetings  of  the  Union  will,  in 
future,  be  held  at  Jowai  instead  of  Nongta- 
lang, Jowai  being  the  centre  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Unitarian  movement  (2) 
That  Babu  Sahon  Roy  be  appointed  agent 
of  the  Unitarian  Mission  at  Cherrapunji, 
where  it  was  understood  a  Unitarian  Society 
would  shortly  be  formed.  The  meeting  sat 
up  till  about  1.40  a.m.,  and  all  the  members 
were  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  and  busi- 
ness transacted. 

19ih  October,  Monday, — In  the  morning 
there  was  a  business  meeting  of  the  Union, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  year 
1895-96  was  read  by  Mr.  Kissor  Singh. 
The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  the 
report: — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1896,  cholera 
broke  out  at  Nongtalang,  Nonglamin,  and 
the  surrounding  villages,  and  U  Kat  Pohr- 
men  (mission  worker)  was  sent  to  Nongta- 
lang with  medicines ;  and  he  did  good  work 
there  in  helping  those  who  were  attacked 
with  that  disease. 

In  August,  1896,  the  Khasi  Hills  Unita- 
rian Union  was  organized,  all  the  existing 
societies  forming  its  branches.  It  was 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  board 
meeting  half-yearly,  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee meeting  monthly.  The  following 
societies,  having  promised  to  contribute  three 
rupees  and  upward  to  the  Union  were  en- 
titled to  send  their  representatives  to  all  the 
meetings  of  the  board  and  the  committee : 
Jowai,  Nartiang,  Mokaiaw,  Shillong,  Nong- 
talang, Nonglamin,  and  Nongpdeng. 
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The  Unitarians  of  Jowai  have  decided  to 
hold  weekly  meetings  of  the  Unitarian 
women  for  prayer  and  mutaal  advice  from 
Norember,  1896,  and  they  have  since  been 
regularly  held  every  Thursday  evening. 

Six  hundred  copies  of  Khasi  Tract  No.  1, 
**The  Religion  of  God,"  and  one  thousand 
copies  of  Tract  No.  2,  'The  Unitarian  Faith 
stated  in  the  Very  Words  of  the  Bible," 
were  printed  during  the  year  1895-98  at  a 
cost  of  forty-one  rupees  and  twenty-seven 
rupees  respectively.  Sixteen  rupees,  thir- 
teen annas,  were  received  from  Miss  Emily 
Sharpe  of  London  as  help  for  printing  Tract 
No.  2.  Besides  these  reprints,  three  hun- 
dred copies  of  new  Tract  No.  3,  '* Jesus 
a  Unitarian,"  written  by  a  friend,  were 
printed  in  large  types.  These  Khasi 
pamphlets  have  done  wonderful  work  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Unitarian 
faith.  A  Unitarian  Catechism  in  Ehasi, 
written  by  Mr.  Robin  Roy  for  the  use  of 
our  schools,  will  shortly  be  printed. 

Post-office  MissioB  work  has  been  sucoess- 
fully  carried  out  at  Jowai.  Advertisements 
were  made  in  the  Indian  Messenger,  Cal- 
cutta, and  The  Times  of  Assam,  Dibrugark. 
Throughout  the  year,  packets  of  English 
and  American  Unitarian  tracts  were  sent 
out  to  various  parts  of  India.  The  demand 
for  Unitarian  tracts  was  very  great  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Sunderland  from  India.  Ehasi  and  Eng- 
lish tracts  were  sent  to  all  inquirers  living 
in  the  Khasi  Hills.  A  sufficient  stock  of 
English  and  Khasi  tracts  was  kept  at 
Shilloag  and  Cherrapnnji. 

Application  was  made  to  the  local  govern- 
ment for  appointment  of  our  minister,  the 
Rev.  David  Edwards,  as  a  marriage  regis- 
trar under  Act  XV.  of  1872  (the  Indian . 
Christian  Marriage  Act).  This  has  since 
been  granted  and  notice  given  in  the  Assam 
Gazette  of  Nov.  21,  1896. 

After  the  meeting  was  over,  we  left  Nong- 
talang  for  Deoki,  and  the  Unitarians  of 
Nongtalang  and  Nonglamin — men,  women, 
and  children— came  along  with  us  for  about 
a  mile.  After  prayer  and  singing  of  the 
parting  hymn,  ^Khvhlei,  khublei,  ko  lok  ha 
Uit  baroh"  ("Farewell,  farewell,  O  dear 
friends  1 "),  we  parted  with  them,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  hope  for  the  triumph  of  the 
gospel.  We  arrived  at  Dowki  at  about  2 
P.M.    Dowki  is  a  small  village  on  the  left 


bank  of  Mangat  River,  just  at  a  point  where 
that  river  enters  the  plains  of  Sylhet.  Op- 
posite Dowki,  on  the  right  bank  of  Mangat, 
is  a  huge  rock,  said  to  be  the  habitation  of 
a  god  called  "Burhill."  We  went  to  see  the 
rock,  crossing  the  Mangat  by  a  canoe.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  dwelt  a  very  old  fakir 
with  silvered  hair.  He  told  me  he  had 
been  there  under  the  shelter  of  the  rock  for 
forty-eight  years.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
Mussulman,  and  I  asked  him,  *'What  is  the 
name  of  this  devta  [god]?"  He  said, 
"Adam."  He  showed  us  the  way  leading 
to  the  devta.  It  was  a  narrow  passage 
through  the  rocks,  and  we  had  to  crawl  on 
our  hands  and  feet;  it  opened  into  a  small 
cave  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  Burhill 
rock.  The  devta  was  like  a  prostrated  ele- 
phant, apparently  made  of  earth  and  white- 
washed with  lime.  On  return  I  again  asked 
the  fakir  the  name  of  the  devta,  and  this 
time  he  told  me  it  was  "Burhill."  I  asked 
him  many  questions  in  Hindustani  regard- 
ing the  non-recognition  of  devtas  by  the 
Mussulmans  who  worship  only  one  Allah,  to 
which  he  replied  very  cunningly. 

While  a  boat  was  being  got  ready  to  take 
us  to  Companyganj,  -I  preached  to  a  num- 
ber of  villagers  who  came  to  see  us.  At 
9  P.M.  we  left  Dowki  by  a  boat ;  and  while 
it  glided  down  the  current  we  sang  the 
Khasi  translation  of  Marean*s  Hymn,  "My 
life  is  like  a  little  boat."  Oh,  how  we  en- 
joyed the  spirit  of  that  hymn  1 

XOth  October,  I^Pff.— Travelling  all  night, 
we  arrived  at  Companyganj  the  next  morn- 
ing jtlt  5  A.M.;  thence,  taking  ticket^  we 
went  by  the  morning  train  to  Tharia  Ghat,  a 
place  of  importance  at  the  foot  of  the  Khasi 
Hills.  We  came  to  Cherrapnnji  the  same 
day  and  put  up  in  a  house  specially  ar- 
ranged for  us  by  Mr.  Sahon  Roy.  There 
was  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  two 
young  men  were  formally  received  into  our 
society.  Another  meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening  of  the  21st  There  was  quite  a 
large  gathering,  and  addresses  were  given 
by  lang  Kassar,  our  vigorous  worker,  and  by 
myself.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  we  had 
a  pleasant  gathering,  and  I  explained  to 
Mr.  Sahon  Roy  how  to  use  the  responsive 
readings  in  meetings. 

We  left  Cherrapunji  on  the  2dd.  Mr. 
Sahon  Roy,  Kiton  Roy,  and  Jubeshon  ac- 
companied us    for  about  a  mile.      These 
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brethren  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  nacleus 
of  a  coming  Unitarian  society  of  Cherra- 
punji.  They  bade  us  farewell  with  high 
hopes  for  the  triumph  of  the  religion  of 
love.  We  arrived  at  Lait  lyngkot  (a  place 
situated  at  the  elevation  of  about  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea-level)  the  same  day. 

There  were  three  houses  in  this  village 
which  had  recently  joined  our  society;  and 
it  was  at  their  request  that  I  went  to  see 
them.  In  the  night  we  had  a  meeting,  and 
I  spoke  to  them  about  our  religion.  How 
our  gospel  came  to  this  out-of-the-way  place 
is  a  wonder. 

2^lh  October, — In  the  morning,  before 
leaving  for  Shillong,  we  had  hymns  and 
prayers  in  each  of  the  three  houses. 

26Lk  October,  Sunday, — At  Shillong.  In 
the  morning  we  had  a  prayer-meeting  in 
the  meeting-house  at  Riat  Ldb^n.  At  11 
A.M.  there  was  a  sermon;  and,  among 
others,  Mr.  Robin  Roy  and  Mr.  Durga 
Singh,  the  postmaster  of  Shillong,  were 
present. 

S6Lh  October,  Monday.^At  3  P.M.  there 
was  a  meeting  at  Mawkhar,  held  in  a  house 
belonging  to  U  Kumbit  Eongor,  an  ener- 
getic Unitarian  of  this  place. 

In  the  daytime  I  went  to  see  the  ''Ri 
Khasi  Press,"  started  by  Babu  Jeebon  Roy, 
a  retired  Elhasi  extra  assistant-commis- 
sioner. There  were  five  compositors,  of 
which  three  were  young  Khasi  women. 
This  is  the  first  and  the  only  press  owned 
by  a  native  of  the  hills.  He  has  set  a  very 
good  example,  and  the  hill  men  cannot  be 
too  £hankful  to  him. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  prayer-meet- 
ing in  the  house  of  Ka  Tep  swer,  an  eld 
Unitarian  woman  of  Mawkhar. 

S7th  October, — A  meeting  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Babu  Durga  Singh,  at  Ldbdn,  and 
I  preached  on  the  principles  of  Unitarian- 
ism.    We  returned  to  Mawkhar  at  about 

8  P.M. 

On  the  28th  October  I  left  Shillong  for 
Jowai,  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
gospel  so  dear  to  us. 

On  the  8th  January,  1897,  Rev.  James 
Harwood,  B.A.,  representative  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association, 
came  to  Jowai  to  see  us. 
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The  Way  of  Life. 


No  MATTER  how  in- 


different we  may  be 
to  all  the  creeds  and  dogmas  and  varied 
assertions  and  appeals  of  religious  sects  and 
Christian  leaders,  yet  the  most  worldly  as 
the  most  reservedly  spiritual  must  be  dull 
and  careless  indeed  who  fails  to  be  startled 
by  some  of  the  great  questions  that  echo 
from  age  to  age  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Whether  we  seek,  or  care,  to  answer  them, 
yet  the  questions  ask  themselves;  and  we 
must  hear  them.  Young  people  especially, 
at  the  inquiring  time  of  life,  often  lose  the 
help  of  true  religion  by  finding  themselves 
unable  to  give  any  reasonable  answer  to 
these  vital  mysterious  demands. 

As  a  little  help  to  such  as  we  can  reach, 
we  are  publishing  a  series  of  '^Questions  on 
the  Way  of  Life."  They  are  very  simple, 
direct,  personal,  and  are  printed,  after  ap- 
pearing in  the  Unitarian,  in  very  small,  at- 
tractive leaflet  form. 

We  wish  every  minister  would  place  some 
where  visitors  could  find  them  in  the  church 
porch. 

We  wish  every  Sunday-school  and  guild 
would  distribute  them  among  the  members. 
The  series  so  far  contains :  — 
First  question,  <'Can  I  make  God  real  T 
Second  question,  "Can  I  follow  Jesus  ?* 
Third  question,  "How  shall  I  pray  ?" 
Orders    can    be    sent    to  the    Unitarian. 
Twelve  copies,  10  cents,  or  50  cents  per  100. 
They  can  also  be  had  at  the  Sunday- 
school  Rooms,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


)»» 
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Lent. 


"Is  NOT  the  life  more  than  meat?" 


We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  past  but 
to  get  a  future  out  of  it. — Phillips  Brooks, 


There  is  a  reviving  time  in  the  heart 
of  nature:  why  not  in  the  heart  of  man? 
A  spring-time  for  the  soul,  in  which  the 
ground  should  be  cleared  up,  furrows 
turned,  seed  sown.  Fasting  is  but  symbol- 
ism for  purification:  its  significance,  not 
its  form,  is  its  power.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat. 

The  association  of  certain  suggestive 
ideas  with  certain  recurring  seasons  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  human 
civilization ;  and  any  church  misses  much 
if  it  fails  to  utilize  these  existing  associated 
thoughts  and  seasons. 

For  an  admirable  arrangement  of  appro- 
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pnate  Scriptare  passages  and  meditationSi 
ftuob  as  fit  the  heart  for  its  nearer  approach 
to  God,  suitable  to  this  season,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  a  book  entitled  '^Leaflets  for 
Lent,*'  which  has  been  beautifully  praised 
by  Dr.  Martineau.  In  this  little  book,  by 
turning  a  page  each  day  through  Lent,  one 
can  follow  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  last  morning.  The  selections 
other  than  Scripture  are  from  manuscripts 
of  Rey.  W.  P.  Tilden,  left  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Laura  Tilden  Greene,  and  by  her  pre- 
pared for  publication.  Copies  can  be  had 
at  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

We  graiefuUy  take  our  selections  this 
month,  for  "One  Upward  Look,"  from  the 
pages  of  this  inspiring  and  consecrating 
book. 

We  give  a  good  deal  of  space 
in  this  number  to  the  article 
by  Dr.  Bixby,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  so  timely,  but  because  it  presents 
in  a  most  thorough  manner  all  the  impor- 
tant arguments  in  this  very  difficult  and  ex- 
ceedingly important  problem.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  call  the  attention  of  others  to 
the  valuable  help  given  by  Dr.  Bixby's  ar- 
ticle. While  there  is  nothing  crudely  puri- 
tanical in  his  conclusions,  yet  he  substan- 
tially proves  that  *'while  there  is  a  luxury 
that  is  innocent  and  approvable,  there  is 
another  that  is  most  baneful  and  reprehen- 
sible,*' that  "the  criterion  is  always  the 
effect  upon  character,"  and  that  the  point 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  a  social  commonwealth  is  to  real- 
ize the  ideal  proposed  by  Jesus  Christ, — "the 
ideal  of  a  true  human  brotherhood." 

_  «      A  STAINED,  yellow,    aged- 

To  reconoile    ,     ,  .  ui  a.  .  . 

Men  to  Qod     ^^^'^^^fif  pamphlet  came  into 

our  hands  the  other  day, 
which  proves  to  be  the  address  delivered 
seventy-eight  years  ago,  by  Henry  Ware,  at 
the  installation  of  John  Pierpont  to  ''the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  HoUis 
Street,"  Boston.  The  address  is  an  admi- 
rable study  in  method  of  presentation,  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  and  clear  doctrinal 
soundness.  A  few  passing  expressions 
alone  separate  it  from  the  thought  of 
to-day. 

The  argument  advances  with  the  tramp 
of  a  moving  column  toward  the  enemy,  the 
old  doctrines  of  sin  and  atonement,  and 
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passes  over  their  overthrown  bodies  to  the 
triumph  of  a  clear  new  philosophy  of  life. 
Grod  alone  is  the  author  of  our  dectrine  of 
reconciliation.  By  light  imparted  to  the 
mind  he  is  seeking  ever  to  avoid  estrange- 
ment and  renew  friendship ;  and  the  place  of 
Jesus  was  as  a  messenger  of  this  enlighten- 
ment, bringing  men  by  his  example  to  new- 
ness of  life,  raising  men  to  a  life  of  holiness 
by  inducing  them  to  present  themselves  to 
God  a  living  sacrifice.  And  this  purpose 
Dr.  Ware  urges  as  the  very  work  to  which 
every  Christian  minister  is  called.  It  still 
remains  so. 

•nvj^i.  ««r  M  A  NEW  monthly  journal 
With  Warning.        „   ,  x.      »  ,-  •        ^^  . 

called  the  Religious  Out- 

look  has  just  appeared,  published  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  It  appears  to  be  a  comprehensive 
and  well-edited  though  perhaps  over-seri- 
ous magazine.  At  all  events  it  seems  to  take 
Unitarianism  with  more  than  gravity,  if  not 
with  a  species  of  apprehension.  Of  the 
"New  Year  Greetings"  which  appeared  in 
our  January  number,  we  read  the  following 
concise  summary : — 

"Unitarians  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  must  bestir  themselves  to  purify 
the  thought  and  conduct  of  the  nation. 
They  must  be  more  aggressive.  They 
must  stop  shedding  tears  over  others' 
imperfections,  and  devote  themselves  to 
their  own  improvement.  The  promise 
is  great.  They  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  those  that  differ  realize  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  a  life  rather  than 
a  creed.  The  religious  and  intellectual 
conditions  of  the  country  are  becoming 
more  congenial  to  Unitarianism,  and 
Unitarians  are  arousing  and  concen- 
trating their  energies  to  take  advantage 
of  the  oncoming  religious  reciprocity. 
The  liberal  faith  has  a  harder  battle 
in  England  than  in  America.  The  old 
creeds  being  founded  on  myths,  to  Uni- 
tarianism is  largely  due  the  credit  of 
emancipating  mankind;  and,  while 
their  religious  thought  has  made  such 
enormous  gains,  they  must  have  more 
organization  and  systematic  effort." 

But  the  warning  with  which  our  esteemed 
contemporary  follows  this  kindly  notice  of 
our  work  and  hopes  is  curiously  suggestive 
must  we  say  of  mingled  fear  and  timidity. 
It  is,  "A  prudent  man  seeth  the  evil,  and 
hideth  himself." 
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^s^f-h  •,  ft,+ii«;i/>.^     ^^^   simple   devo- 

tion  to  the  high- 
est principles  of  earnest  purpose,  no  im- 
peachment can  possibly  be  proposed  against 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  He  is  noted  as  a 
moderate,  progressive,  scholarly  searcher  for 
enlightenment  and  truth.  His  contribu- 
tions to  modem  fields  of  thought,  such  as 
the  relation  of  practical  religious  life  to  the 
social  problems  of  the  day,  and  the  influence 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  upon  theology, 
have  been  very  popular  and  effective. 

Now,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  he  gives  expression  to  some  quiet 
elemental  and  well-authenticated  truths 
about  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a 
storm  of  indignant  protest  breaks  from  the 
ranks  of  Orthodoxy.  All  Dr.  Abbott  has 
done,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  to  state 
the  well-known  view  of  all  modern  scholar- 
ship,— that  the  Old  Testament  books  are 
literature,  belonging  to  the  various  periods 
in  which  they  were  composed,  and  reflect- 
ing the  methods  and  manners  of  their 
own  time.  For  instance,  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  a  lyric  idyl,  while  Exodus  is 
constitutional  history,  and  the  book  of  Job 
a  dramatic  poem.  This  is  simple  matter  of 
fact,  and  indeed  in  application  lights  up 
with  interest  and  meaning  our  present-day 
study  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Abbott,  in  endeav- 
oring to  elucidate  and  make  real  and  living 
the  meaning  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  showed 
how  the  very  essence  of  the  work  was  its 
satire,  ''conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Oriental 
imagination,  and  depending  for  its  value  on 
the  lesson  it  thus  seeks  to  convey."  This 
interpretation  makes  the  story  of  the  whale 
at  once  intelligible,  as  a  bit  of  ridicule  in- 
tended to  provoke  mirthfulness  against  that 
narrowness  of  spirit,  that  religious  provin- 
cialism, which  the  prophet  antagonized,  and 
serves  as  a  background  to  the  description  of 
the  prophet's  conception  of  God  as  '^gra- 
cious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  of  great 
kindness.'* 

For  this  earnest  attempt  to  popularize 
the  true  method  of  Biblical  study  the  Man- 
hattan Association  of  Congregational  Min- 
isters passed  a  vote  of  censure,  without 
naming  Dr.  Abbott,  but  referring  to  the 
'^current  public  utterances  of  a  prominent 
Congregational  pulpit,"  and  '^deploring  the 
probable  effect  of  such  teachings." 

We  fear  the  association  will  become  hypo- 


chondriac if  it  IS  to  make  a  permanent 
habit  of  deploring  the  proclamation  of 
truth  even  from  ite  own  pulpits.  Let  it 
close  its  divinity  schools. 

_      ,      -         ^_         Something     like    a 
Smoke  from  the  ^     l  xu 

PreBbyterlan  Kre.    P*""  ?T'^  *'  *^! 

mid-winter  session  of 

the  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  when  Dr.  John 
Fox  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  sound  Orthodoxy  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall.  The  members  seem  to  have  re- 
garded the  motion  as  a  puff  of  smoke  indi- 
cating a  dangerous  fire  in  their  midst,  and 
well  they  might ;  for  has  not  Dr.  Hall  just 
been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  ? 

If  heresy  is  here,  where  can  sound  Ortho- 
doxy be  ?  Doubtless  this  is  but  an  escaping 
flame  from  an  internal  conflagration  that 
will  not  easily  be  extinguished.  An  outlet 
must  be  made  somewhere ;  and  perhaps  Dr. 
Hall,  so  universally  beloved  and  respected, 
whose  long  ministry  has  been  so  vigorous 
and  so  fruitful,  may  prove  a  beneficial  fire- 
escape  for  the  imprisoned  brethren's  relief. 

After  the  election  of  Dr. 
Freedom         Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  to 

the  presidency  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  in  his.  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  referred  to  the  past  policy 
of  the  seminary,  and  said :  — 

''If  those  who  oppose  us  think  that 
they  are  going  to  gain  anything  against 
the  independent  feeling  of  this  semi- 
nary by  the  selection  of  Dr.  Hall,  they 
will  be  mistaken.  Dr.  Hall  has  been 
with  me  all  through  these  years  of  con- 
flict and  trial,  and  I  know  that  he  has 
stood  like  a  rock.  If  there  is  anything 
that  I  hate,  it  is  a  coward,  especially 
an  ecclesiastical  coward.  I  like  to  see 
men  take  a  manly  stend ;  and  I  think 
that  people  will  see  that  I  have  been 
nothing  to  what  Dr.  Hall  will  be  in 
facing  all  enemies,  whether  it  be  a 
session,  presbytery,  or  even  a  General 
Assembly.  The  Church  will  find  that 
we  are  all  right.  They  have  got  to 
keep  their  hands  off,  however.  Union 
Theological  Seminary  means  to  govern 
itself  in  spite  of  any  presbytery  or  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 
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In  reply,  Dr.  Hall  said  that  he  could  say 
Amen  to  all  that  Dr.  Hastings  had  said. 
He  wished  most  clearly  to  be  understood  in 
declaring  that  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary 
would  neyer  seek  to  ''disparage  other  per- 
sons reaching  conclusions  different  from  our 
own  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  life;  but 
what  we  shall  welcome  is  a  similar  manifes- 
tation of  Christian  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
brethren  in  the  Church  everywhere." 


Form  for  the  Spirit. 


Prof.  Crookes,  of 


the  English  Society 
of  Psychical  Research,  has  recently  deliv- 
ered an  address  which  has  called  forth  an 
extensive  discussion  of  the  exceedingly  spec- 
ulative inquiry,  "Is  there  an  ethereal  body?'* 
It  is  a  subject  of  peculiarly  personal  in- 
terest, notwithstanding  its  abstractness ;  for 
every  one  now  in  possession  of  a  visible 
earthly  body  feels  an  intense  curiosity  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  some  recognizable  form 
for  the  liberated  spirit,  and  is  anxious  to 
bear  the  opinions  of  such  authorities  in 
psychic  research  as  Prof.  Crookes. 

We  are  afraid,  however,  very  little  satis- 
faction will  be  derived  from  the  suggestions 
—they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more — 
offered  in  Prof.  Crookes's  address.  As  far 
as  his  definition  goes,  of  what  is  desirable, 
from  oar  present  point  of  view,  in  an  ethe- 
real body,  no  one  can  quarrel.    He  says : — 

"My  own  picture  of  the  constitution 
of  spiritual  beings  would  make  them 
centres  of  intellect,  will,  energy,  and 
power,  each  centre  retaining  individual- 
ity, persistence  of  self  and  memory,  and 
each  mutually  penetrating,  while  at  the 
same  time  permeating,  what  we  call 
space." 

That  is  very  surely  what  we  should  all 
desire ;  but  how  can  we  imagine  such  **re- 
taining  of  individuality*'  if,  as  Prof.  Crookes 
seems  to  think,  we  are  not  to  be  recogniz- 
able by  one  another  in  the  future  state? 
What  possible  purpose  can  be  served  by  any 
spirit  form  if  it  does  not  bring  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  others  and  of  ourselves  as  re- 
taining our  individuality  ? 

It  is  at  least  consoling  to  find  that  Prof. 
Crookes  has  no  shred  of  evidence  or  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  'Suggestion" ;  and,  if 
in  our  desire  to  allay  our  curiosity  we  fall 
back  upon  the  only  legitimate  means  at  our 


disposal,  and  reason  from  what  we  are  to 
what  we  shall  be,  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  disallow  his  inconceivable  proposition. 

There  is  no  better  working  hypothesis  yet 
before  us,  and  certainly  none  more  rational 
and  sane  than  PauPs.  "As  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly." 

^  ^^    «         1     The  surest  way  in 
Spread  the  Qospel.       ...  '' 

*^  ^        which  you  can   ex- 

tend the  blessings  and  influence  of  our  grand 
Unitarian  gospel  is  by  persuading  your 
nearest  friends  to  subscribe  ior  the  Unita* 
riarty  that  its  monthly  message  of  faith  and 
love  may  be  safely  delivered  to  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Twelve  months  of  the  best  religious  in- 
struction and  inspiration  for  a  one-dollar 
subscription  1 


ONS  UPWARD  LOOK. 

These  selections  are  from  '^Leaflets  for 
Lentf^*  a  book  prepared  by  Laura  Tilden 
Greeiie  from  manuscript  left  by  her  father^ 
Rev,  WUliam  P.  TUden, 


The  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

"As  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God" 
to  feel  the  power  of  sonship  will  ask,  as  did 
Saint  Paul,  under  the  blaze  of  divine  light 
flooding  his  soul,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?"  It  is  the  soul's  planting 
season,  the  time  of  breaking  up  the  fallow 
ground  of  religious  indifference,  draining 
the  bogs  of  worldliness  and  planting  the 
redeemed  lands  with  grains.  No  harvest  is 
too  great  for  a  child  of  Grod  to  hope  for. 
To  pass  through  one  of  these  seasons  with- 
out turning  a  furrow  or  dropping  a  seed  is 
to  miss  a  providential  spring-time. 

The  Second  Sunday  in  Lent 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord!  Look  aloft  I 
Open  your  soul  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that 
"by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long  suffer- 
ing* Dy  kindness,  bv  love  unfeigned,  by  the 
word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the 
armor  of  righteousness,"  ye  may  "be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might." 

The  twofold  love  of  God  and  man,  the 
love  of  God  humanized  and  the  love  of  man 
spiritualized,  must  work  together  like  the 
two  halves  of  the  human  heart  in  purifying 
our  spiritual  life  and  in  giving  to  the  pulse 
a  strong  and  healthy  Mat.  Man  draws 
strength  not  only  from  the  sunshine  of  fa- 
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vorable  circam stances,  but  from  clouds  of 
trial,  storms  of  temptation,  and  gales  of  ad- 
versity. Life  is  lifted  above  dtiance  into 
eternal  verities  bom  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  Great  Forever,  the  heart  of  the  Eternal. 

The  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 

(<Make  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord." 
Power  to  do  this  comes  when  all  the  keys  of 
our  nature  are  touched  by  a  sacred  purpose 
that  brings  out  the  tones, — light,  thankful, 
kindly,  tender,  loving,  all  uniting  into  one 
grand  anthem  of  a  noble]  life.  There  is 
melodv  in  a  life  of  service. 

Look  at  the  man,  Christ  Jesus,  as  Paul 
calls  him  1  Ldok  at  the  Son  of  Man,  as  he 
calls  himself  I  Look  at  the  matchless  maj- 
esty of  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  was  by  virtue 
of  his  life  I 

The  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

The  universal  charity  of  Jesus  compre- 
hended the  despised  publican,  the  hated 
Samaritan,  the  benighted  heathen,  and 
sought  to  bring  a  world  to  God.  Faith 
must  be  baptized  into  an  all-com|>rehend- 
ing  love.  Hope  must  be  lighted  with  love 
to  Keep  the  world  bright.  The  sun  of  broth- 
erly love  has  left  its  winter  solstice,  is  cross- 
ing the  vernal  equinox.  Hearts  are  grow- 
ing warmer  for  God's  seed  of  **The  Golden 
Rule''  and  the  ^'Inasmuch"  to  take  root, 
that  will  bear  the  fruit  of  a  love  that  suf- 
fers long  and  yet  is  kind,— a  love  that  seeks 
not  her  own,  a  love  that  never  fails,  a  love 
that  will  never  vanish  away,  a  love  that 
abides. 

The  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Would  we  could  look  upon  our  human 
life  as  the  angels  see  it  I  It  would  give  us 
patience  to  wait.  **Now  no  chastening 
seemeth  joyous,  nevertheless  afterward  it 
yieldeth'*  perfected  fruit.  Shadow  is  as 
needful  as  light,  but  it  is  shadow.  We  can- 
not make  it  sunshine  any  more  than  we 
can  change  night  into  day  with  lighted 
tapers.  We  must  accept  the  shadow,  and 
gather,  as  the  dear  gift  of  God,  the  fruit 
which  ripens  within  it  Whenever  our  way 
gives  pause  for  us  to  listen,  we  hear  God's 
ways  are  right. 

He  makes  our  clouds  his  chariot,  and  at 
last  lets  fall  the  rain  of  his  infinite  peace. 

Palm  Sunday. 
The  Last  Sunday  in  Lent, 

Passion  week  comes  to  us  in  our  human 
life  not  always  in  consecutive  order.  Some 
spend  a  longer,  some  a  shorter,  time  among 
the  Palms.  We  all  have  our  palmy  days, — 
days  of    bright   promise,  when  the  snow 


melts  on  the  cold  slopes  of  life,  and  the  daf- 
fodils come  out  to  greet  us.  Song  b  in  the 
air  and  in  our  hearto.  Our  souls  are  awake. 
We  lay  our  plans.  We  map  out  our  way, 
and  gird  up  our  loins  to  walk  in  it,  thank- 
ing God  that  the  storms  in  our  path  are  so 
few  and  the  flowers  so  many.  It  is  our 
Palm  Sunday.  We  are  on  our  way  to  Jeru- 
salem. 


AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


Absence  in  the  South  and  the  pressure 
of  engagements  prevented  the  writing  of  the 
usual  record  of  the  Association  last  month. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  by  the  directors 
in  January,  because,  in  order  that  the  secre- 
tary might  make  his  Southern  tour,  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  was  omitted.  The  Southern 
business  was  postponed  to  February  9, 
when  the  secretary  reported  concerning  his 
visits  to  the  Southern  churches.  With  the 
promised  assistance  of  some  neighboring 
churches,  the  Association  guarantees  to  Mr. 
Forbush  at  Memphis  f  1,000  for  the  current 
year,  in  addition  to  the  amount  raised  for 
nim  by  the  church.  A  resolute  attempt 
will  be  made  by  the  people  during  the  year 
to  strengthen  the  movement  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  They  seem  full  of  hope  and 
courage. 

At  Austin,  Tex.,  Mr.  Wheelock  is  the 
beloved  leader  of  a  band  of  Unitarians  who 
have  made  their  cause  morally  and  socially 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  S500  has  been  granted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  raised  by  the  people. 

At  New  Orleans  the  church  seems  to  be 
moving  out  from  under  the  cloud  of  dis- 
couragement, and  regaining  confidence  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Peirce  is  the  minister,  and 
is  encouraged  by  the  incoming  of  the  people. 
9850  has  been  voted  for  the  current  year, 
with  a  fair  prospect  that  help  will  not  be 
much  longer  needed. 

At  Chattanooga,  apparently,  the  turning- 
point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  society  has  been 
reached.  Forty  men  and  women  etand  firm 
and  faithful  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
church  is  founded,  and  now  seek  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Marion  F.  Ham,  one  of  their 
own  number.  To  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  engage  his  services,  9200  has  been  given 
by  the  Association. 

At  Atlanta  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Vail, 
seems  to  have  a  firm  hold  upon  the  interest 
of  the  people.  There  is  a  new  aspect  of 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  9500  has  been 
given  them  for  the  year,  in  the  expectation 
that  by  a  sale  of  a  part  of  the  land  connected 
with  the  church  it  will  be  possible  to  put 
the  organization  upon  an  independent  foot- 
ing of  self-support. 

it  was  delightful  to  visit  Charleston,  S.C., 
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and  to  know  that  at  last  the  church,  through 
the  abundant  gifts  of  a  loyal  parishioner, 
Mr.  Alva  Gage,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  all  pecuniary  burdens  have 
been  lifted.  Mr.  Gage  was  the  friend  and 
supporter  of  Mr.  Wnitman,  the  minister, 
durmg  whose  pastorate  he  built  the  beauti- 
ful parish  house  and  parsonage,  and  be- 
queathed the  legacy  which  now  makes  the 
church  independent. 

In  Greenville,  S.C,  en  route,  a  brief  visit 
was  made  to  a  flourishing  Unity  Circle, 
which,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  build- 
ing a  church,  is  doing  good  work  in  the  cir- 
culation of  literature  and  the  holding  of 
meetings. 

In  Abbeville,  N.C.,  a  fund  is  under  wav 
for  the  building  of  an  inexpensive  chapel. 
$850  has  been  subscribed  for  a  lot,  and 
9450  is  in  hand  toward  a  building  fund 
of  (1,500.  After  the  building  is  erected,  it 
is  expected  to  be  the  home  of  a  library,  a 
Sundav-school,  and  a  kindergarten,  and  to 
have  the  services  of  a  preacher  a  few  weeks 
or  months  each  year  until  strength  is  devel- 
oped to  establish  a  permanent  church.  9150 
has  been  siven  to  enable  them  to  have  the 
services  of  Rev.  Franklin  K.  GifPord  during 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

Richmond,  Ya.,  is  a  stronghold  of  conser- 
vatism ;  and  our  little  society  works  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds.  Mr.  Seaton, 
their  minister,  has  grown  in  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  people,  but  is  now, 
for  physical  reasons,  compelled  to  look  for- 
wara  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  in  that 
place.  During  his  temporary  disability  lay 
services  are  maintained.  A  gift  of  8250  for 
six  months  has  been  made. 

Many  letters  of  inquiry  were  received 
while  in  the  South  from  men  who  wished  to 
do  work  in  that  field.  But  one  answer  can 
be  given  at  present.  Every  church  has  its 
minister;  and  the  Unitarian  Association 
does  not  consider  it  wise,  at  present,  to 
open  any  fields  where  money  must  be  spent 
or  to  encourage  others  to  open  new  fields 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  pecuniary 
assistance. 

In  answer  to  many  appeals  to  spend 
more  money  in  this  and  other  sections,  on 
the  ground  that  missionary  work  is  urgently 
demanded,  the  simple  answer  is  that  the 
choice  to-day  is  between  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  missionarv  enthusiasm  and 
the  plain  demands  of  common  honesty. 
The  directors  of  the  Association  are  willing 
and  eager  to  expand  their  work  just  so  fast 
and  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  due  regard 
to  the  invested  resources  for  which  they  are 
responsible.  When  these  few  Southern 
churches  can  be  established,  they  will  be- 
come centres  of  influence  and  power.  They 
can  be  used  as  rallying  points.  One  strong 
Unitarian  church  in  a  Southern  State  win 


be  an  object  lesson  of  greater  value  than  a 
dozen  weak  and  dependent  movements. 

George  Batchelor,  Secretary, 


NATIONAL    ALLL4NCS    OF    UNITARIAN 

WOMEN. 

The  New  York  League. — The  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  League  was  held  at  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  with  an 
attendance  of  over  two  hundred  and  fiftv, 
Miss  Emma  C.  Low  presiding.  Mrs.  Bish- 
opric read  the  report  of  the  I^ligious  News 
Committee,  and  Mrs.  Nichols  of  the  Phil- 
anthropic News  Committee  gave  an  account 
of  the  Brooklyn  wood-yards.  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  then  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  fur- 
ther Mrs.  Robert  H.  Davis's  missionary  trip 
in  the  West,  and  a  collection  amounting  to 
981.25  was  ti^en. 

The  subject  for  the  day  was  **Is  it  Better 
to  become  or  to  be  bom  a  Unitarian  ?*'  and 
Mrs.  A.  Wendell  Jackson  of  New  York  took 
one  side  of  the  discussion, — '*It  is  better 
to  became  a  Unitarian."  Her  first  point  was 
that  the  religious  convictions  of  a  person 
who  had  attained  the  same  through  thought- 
ful, independent  consideration  are  worth 
more  to  him  than  if  they  had  been  instilled 
into  him  in  childhood.  One  values  what 
one  has  to  work  for  tii rough  stress  and  dis- 
couragement, as  every  heretic  must  struggle. 

Then,  again,  an  individual  who  has  broien 
away  from  the  old  established  church  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  has  found  a  truer  way  of 
life,  and  who  has  a  struggle  to  maintain  his 
mental  integrity,  acquires  a  robustness  of 
character  thereby.  The  fight  to  hold  one's 
religious  opinion  in  a  hostile  community 
tones  up  the  mental  and  moral  fibre,  and 
a  more  strong  and  vigorous  and  yet  tender 
and  sympathetic  character  is  the  result.  I 
have  m  mind  many,  such  as  Rev.  Minot 
Savage  and  Rev.  Mr.  Brundage  of  Albany. 

This  early   training   in   another  church 

fives  one  a  wider  experience,  and  hence  in- 
nence;  and  such  a  Unitarian,  while  still 
able  to  justly  estimate  or  appreciate  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  evangelical,  is  the  best 
to  understand  when  the  word  of  encourage- 
ment or  enlightenment  is  needed  with  one 
in  the  transition  state,  and  when  to  wait 
patiently  if  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  They 
form  our  best  missionaries.  The  greater 
one's  experience,  the  more  can  one  be  of 
service. 

Mrs.  Jackson  also  thought  an  evangeli- 
cal training  best  fitted  one  to  enjoy  the  great 
oratorios  and  other  works  of  art  which 
were  composed  bv  ardent  believers  in  the 
Bible  legends,  ana  which  would  never  have 
come  from  a  liberal. 

Then,  lastly,  she  thought  it  better  for  a 
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child  to  have  a  religion  that  appealed  to 
him,  and  stirred  his  religious  natare  to  life. 
A  religion  that  has  grown  up  during  the 
immaturity  of  a  race  appeals  to  our  young 
minds  today.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  one's 
garments  fit  all  through  one's  growing 
years.  I  sometimes  feel  sorry  £)r  our 
children  with  their  fathers'  theological  coats 
on  them,  much  too  larffe.  They  will  grow 
to  fit  the  coats  some  day,  but  let  me  be 
grateful  I  became  a  Unitarian. 

Mrs.  Fisher  Baker  of  Yonkers  then  took 
up  the  other  side  of  the  question, — *<It  is 
better  to  be  bom  a  Unitarian."  She  thought 
a  child  reared  in  a  Unitarian  home  would 
be  endowed  with  intellectual  freedom,  and 
would  follow  the  dictates  of  his  reason 
unhesitatingly,  while  an  orthodox  child 
would  not.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment was  his.  One  result  of  this  free 
thought  was  the  deep  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  doctrine  of  atonement, 
by  shifting  the  responsibility,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  make  children  brought  up 
under  its  teachings  selfish,  cowardly,  and 
untrue,  and  the  only  reason  why  all  evangel- 
ical people  were  not  so,  she  thought,  was 
because  numan  nature  was  better  than  their 
religion.  A  Unitarian  child  is  untram- 
melled. 

Mrs.  Baker  thought  that  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  outgrown  the  old  church 
the  thrilling  experiences  of  change  would 
leave  the  mind  unstable,  lacking  in  mental 
balance,  and  he  would  be]  likely  to  revert  to 
his  old  faith  or  to  go  into  agnosticism  or 
unbelief.  After  the  strong  excitement  of 
liberty  of  thought  a  reaction  would  be  the 
natural  result.  She  cited  the  memorable 
ease  of  O.  A.  Brownson,  who  after  many 
changes  went  finally  from  the  extreme 
liberal  to  the  Catholic  communion. 

In  conclusion  she  said,  "Those  who  are 
born  Unitarians  are  better  fitted  to  develop 
naturally  on  all  sides,  they  are  more  in 
sympathy  with  progress  and  reform,  they 
bold  a  high  ideal  of  character,  a  belief  in 
goodness,  a  reverence  for  the  human  in 
the  divine  and  the  divine  in  the  human." 

The  third  paper,  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Brown  of 
New  York,  was  a  summing  up,  a  criticism 
of  the  first  two. 

She  thought  Mrs.  Jackson  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  a  born  Unitarian  might  also 
have  weighed  his  faith  in  his  maturer  years, 
and  have  decided  there  was  none  better  for 
his  needs.  In  answer  to  the  argument 
referring  to  the  natural  missionaries  in  the 
Unitarian  denomination  she  said :  There  is 
one  charge  against  us,  or  perhaps  our  claim, 
that  we  do  not  proselyte.  It  is  possible 
these  new  Unitarians  would  be  more  will- 
ing. That  their  early  experience  would 
increase  their  power  of  usefulness  she  ad- 
mitted.   In  regard  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  point, 


that  a  child's  religion  should  suit  a  child's 
mind,  she  quoted  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  state- 
ment,— that  he  would  have  his  children 
reared  in  a  Catholic  church,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  filled  with  the  beauty  and 
poetry  ox  the  church  legend  and  picturesque 
ritual,  which  he  esteems  a  vast  loss  to 
Protestants.  In  answer  to  the  claim  made 
that  evangelical  experience  is  helpful  in 
interpreting  the  grand  old  oratorios  and 
works  of  the  great  painters,  she  stated  that 
the  expression  of  religious  sentiment  in  art 
found  its  culmination  in  mediasval  times, 
but  the  devoutness  of  the  musicians  has  been 
questioned.  The  aesthetic  sense  in  any 
direction  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon 
an  interpreting  experience. 

Mrs.  Baker's  paper  was  then  passed  in 
review.  She  supplemented  her  first  point,  on 
the  benefit  of  freedom  of  thought  from  birth, 
by  Carlyle's  comment  that  religious  free- 
dom soon  struggles  to  express  itself  in  civil 
freedom, — ^for  example,  the  rise  of  civil  lib- 
erty from  the  struggle  vdth  Romanism  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

After  bringing  all  of  the  arguments  of 
each  side  in  review,  Mrs.  Brown  closed  her 
charge  to  the  jury  by  saying,  **The  point  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  your  guard 
is,  What  are  the  qualities  common  to  all 
Unitarians,  and  what  are  the  advantages 
of  the  differing  birth,  inheritance,  and  the 
associations  of  childhood?  But,  whatever 
your  conclusions,  we  can  all  agree  it  is  good 
to  be  a  Unitarian,  whatever  uie  experience 
that  led  to  this  happy  end." 

After  a  short  but  animated  discussion,  in 
which  Miss  Hawes,  Mrs.  Tolls,  Mrs.  Brock- 
way,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  took  part,  the 
meeting  adjourned,  and  a  social  hour  was 
spent  at  luncheon. 

Alice  P.  Jackson, 
Rec,  Sec*y, 


BOOKS. 


History  of  Philoaophy.  By  Prof.  A. 
Weber.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.— The  translator,  Prof.  Thilly  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  presents  this  work 
of  Weber^s  as  a  more  thorough  and  modem 
text-book  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 
than  anything  at  present  available.  In  one 
respect  una  work  will  be  welcome ;  and  that 
is  in  the  comparatively  little  space  given  to 
the  very  earliest  philosophic  systems,  while 
an  extended  and  thorough  review  is  secured 
for  the  difficult  and  complex  problems  of 
modern  thought.  The  method  and  careful 
arrangement  of  the  whole  work  is  certainly 
admirable,  and  the  style  exceedingly  lumi- 
nous and  exact.    The  opening  introductory 
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chapter,  setting  forth  the  sphere  and  scope 
of  philosophy,  is  a  model  of  clear  expres- 
sion. Careful  distinction  is  made  between 
metaphysics,  positivism,  and  philosophy  in 
the  large.  '*The  sciences  without  pniloso- 
phy  are  an  aggregate  without  unity,  but 
philosophy  without  the  sciences  differs  in 
nothing  m>m  poetry  and  its  dreams.*'  Phi- 
losophy is  the  attempt  at  a  universal  ex- 
planation of  things,  it  is  the  summary  of 
all  the  sciences,  it  is  all  science  in  actu^  it  is 
the  most  exalted  function  of  the  scholar. 

The  whole  historical  field  to  be  examined 
is  divided  into  two  great  periods,  with 
the  Middle  Ages  between  as  a  transition 
period. 

The  first  era  extends  from  Thales  to  the 
last  Neo-Platonic  polytheists.  The  Ionic 
Greeks  are  honored  as  the  creators  of  Euro- 
pean philosophy,  and  the  expiring  efforts  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  are  shown  to  have  given 
breath  to  the  succeeding  philosophy  of 
Christianity. 

The  intermediate  period  is  keenly  ana- 
lyzed, from  Saint  Augustine  to  Jacob 
Boh  me. 

The  modem  division  begins  in  the  liter- 
ary revival  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  fol- 
lows first  an  expansion  and  synthesis  as  in 
Descartes  and  Leibniz,  then  a  critical  analy- 
sis as  in  Locke,  Kant,  Hegel,  down  to  con- 
temporary Monism,  culminating  in  this 
conclnsioD,  '^Nature  is  an  evolution  of  which 
perfection  is  both  the  motive-force  and 
the  goal." 

The  admirable  Bibliography  and  Index 
added  by  Prof.  Thilly  make  the  volume  as 
easy  to  use  for  reference  as  it  is  satisfying 
in  matter  and  style. 

Ancient  India.  By  Prof.  H.  Olden  berg. 
Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.— The  most  interesting  division  of  this 
little  volume  is  the  essay  upon  the  religion 
of  the  Veda.  The  same  material  may  be 
found  by  the  student  in  Prof.  Oldenberg's 
book  on  the  same  subject,  but  this  essay 
gives  the  general  reader  in  a  brief  space 
what  is  known  of  the  principles  of  this 
ancient  religion.  Prof.  Oldenberg  repels 
the  idea  that  the  reli^on  of  the  Veda  is  in 
anv  sense  a  primitive  form  of  religion. 
**The  Vedic  divinities,"  he  says,  '*for  the 
most  part  prove  to  be  ancient  and  complex 
creations,"  pointing  to  an  infinitely  long 
preparatory  history.  We  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  finding  an  undeveloped  original  form 
of  faith. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  given  to  two 
essays, — one  upon  Sanskrit  grammar,  the 
other  upon  Buddhism.  The  translation  is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  in  many 
places  being  perplexingly  awkward ;  but  the 
substance  of  each  essay  is  original  and 
convincing. 


Contemporary  Theology.  By  R.  M. 
Wenley.  New  York:  Scribner's  Sons. — A 
wholesome,  well-balanced,  and  very  much 
needed  setting  forth  of  *<where  we  are  at" 
in  the  theological  speculations  of  this  era 
of  critical  inquiry,  rrof .  Wenley,  formerly 
of  Glasgow  University,  and  now  Professor  of 
Philosophv  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
writes  witn  great  lucidity,  with  epigrammatic 
force,  and  with  good  manly  humor.  If  one 
is  in  fair  health,  intellectually  equipped  far 
enough  to  have  the  last  seventy  years  of 
philosophical  scrimmaging  pretty  definitely 
imtangled  in  his  memory,  and  with  a  natural 
capacity  for  keeping  a  firm  seat  in  the  spec- 
ulative jousting-field,  we  can  promise  a  rare 
treat  in  this  study  of  the  Biedermann, 
Weizsacker,  Dorner,  and  Beyschlag  contest 
against  the  young  athletes  of  the  Albrecht 
Ritschl  school.  Prof.  Wenley  stands  firmly 
to  his  rational  idealism ;  although  he  is  not 
one  who  cries,  "Lord,  Lord  1"  to  Hegel.  He 
does  not  yield  to  the  Ritschlians,  but  trusts 
reason  to  find  its  way  to  God. 

Martin  Luther.  By  Gustav  Freytag. 
Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.— The  Open  Court  Company  has  done 
a  serviceable  thing  in  publishing  this  trans- 
lation of  Freytag's  brief  life  of  Luther, 
llie  division  into  a  number  of  very  short 
chapters,  and  the  profuse  illustrations,  as 
well  as  the  pleasing  type,  will  doubtless 
make  the  book  popular  as  an  easy  summary 
of  a  much-written  subject. 

Holding  fast  to  its  literary  traditions,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  contains,  besides 
fiction,  travel,  reviews,  and  reminiscences, 
five  articles  on;  subjects  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic importance  and  timeliness,--^ohn  Fiuce's 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  Arbitration 
Treaty;  Woodrow  Wilson's  review  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  political  career,  and  an  estimate 
of  him  as  President;  Prof.  Hadley's  clear 
statement  of  the  good  and  evil  of  trusts  and 
monopolies ;  Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell's  article 
on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  legislative 
bodies  and  some  remedies;  and  a  true 
scholar's  explanation,  by  Mr.  Irving  Bab- 
bitt, of  Harvard,  of  the  right  place  and  use 
of  the  classics, — a  defence  of  literature 
against  the  philologians. 

The  March  Century  is  to  be  an  "Inaugura- 
tion Number,"  devoted  especially  to  articles 
on  life  in  the  White  House  and  at  the 
capital,  illustrated  with  portraits  of  M^or 
McKinle^  and  President  Cleveland.  The 
interest  in  the  Century's  serials,  "Campaign- 
ing with  Grant"  and  "Hugh  Wynne,  Free 
Quaker,"  is  so  great  that  both  the  January 
and  February  numbers  went  out  of  print 
almost  immediately  ux>on  issue. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


I  WOULDN'T  BB  CROSS. 

I  wouldn't  be  cross,  dear,  it's  neyer  worth  whUe ; 
Disarm  the  yexation  bj  wearing  a  smile ; 
Let  hap  a  disaster,  a  trouble,  a  loss, 
Jost  meet  the  thing  boldly,  and  never  be  cross. 

1  wouldn't  be  cross,  dear,  with  people  at  home. 
They  love  you  so  fondly,  whatever  may  come. 
You  may  count  on  the  kinsfolk  around  you  to 

stand, 
Oh,  loyally  true  in  a  brotherly  band. 
So,  since  the  fine  gold  far  ezceedeth  the  dross, 
I  wouldn't  be  cross,  dear,  I  wouldn't  be  cross. 

I  wouldn't  be  cross  with  a  stranger,  ah,  no ! 

To  the  pilgrims  we  meet  on  the  life  path  we  owe 

This  kindness,  to  give  them  good  cheer  as  they 

pass. 
To  clear  out  the  flint  stones,  and  plant  the  soft 

grass. 
No,  dear,  with  a  stranger,  in  trial  or  loss, 
I  perchance    might   be  silent,— I  wouldn'^  be 

cross. 

No  bitterness  sweetens,  no  sharpness  may  heal. 
The  wound  which  the  soul  is  too  proud  to  re- 
veal. 
No  envy  hath  peace ;  by  a  fret  and  a  jar 
The  beautiful  work  of  our  hands  we  may  mar. 
Let  happen  what  may,  dear,  of  trouble  and  loss, 
I  wouldn't  be  cross,  love,  I  wouldn't  be  cross. 

— From  LiUle  Knights  and  Ladies, 


THE  SQUIRRELS. 


Perhaps  the  foUowing  facts  may  be  of 
some  interest,  at  least  to  the  younger  readers 
of  this  paper. 

For  several  summers  the  squirrels  have 
had  their  nest  and  reared  their  young  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree  in  the  front  yard  of  the 
writer's  residence. 

Nearly  every  pleasant  afternoon,  about 
the  time  schools  are  usually  dismissed,  these 
little  creatures  crawl  out  of  their  nest  for  a 
play  spell,  and  it  is  laughable  to  notice  how 
like  merry  children  they  will  chase  each 
other  round  and  round,  up  and  down  the 
tree,  and  skip  from  branch  to  branch. 

A  year  since  we  had  a  long  row  of  sun- 
flowers in  our  garden,  greatly  admired  by  the 
passers-by,  the  flowers  were  so  large.  Sud- 
denly I  noticed  they  were  rapidly  disappear- 


ing, and  wondered  where  they  could  have 
gone. 

But  the  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Just 
after  dinner,  one  day,  I  glanced  from  the 
windows,  and  a  queer  sight  met  my  eye.  I 
could  not  at  first  make  up  my  mind  what  it 
was. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  travelling  sunflower, 
and  sure  enough  it  was.  As  it  came  nearer, 
I  saw  it  was  a  squirrel  with  one  of  the 
largest  flowers — larger,  really,  than  him- 
self— ^held  in  his  teeth  by  the  stem,  and  the 
flower  standing  up  before  his  face,  as  he  ran 
along  the  fence,  until  opposite  the  tree 
where  he  had  his  nest,  which  stood  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  fence,  when  he  paused 
an  instant,  then,  with  a  quick  spring,  struck 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  bounded  up  the 
body,  holding  tightly  his  precious  treasure, 
until  he  reached  one  of  the  higher  branches, 
when  he  settled  himself  for  a  nice  time  eat- 
ing his  dinner. 

And  it  was  indeed  a  comical  sight.  The 
little  fellow  sitting  up  so  cunningly,  and 
holding  the  large  flower  in  his  little  paws, 
munching  away  until  all  seeds  had  been 
eaten,  then  quickly  dropping  the  remnant, 
he  descended  the  tree  in  the  same  lively 
way,  and  started  for  the  garden  again. 

This  time  I  resolved  to  watch  him,  and 
was  greatly  amused  to  see  him  spring  from 
the  fence  to  the  stalks  of  the  sunflowers, 
and  climb  to  the  very  top,  trying  to  select 
the  best  for  his  feast. 

When  he  had  found  it,  he  again  took  his 
old  route  for  the  tree. 

This  was  repeated  over  and  over,  flying 
from  stalk  to  stalk,  rejecting  the  smaller 
and  poorer,  and  appropriating  the  best  until 
the  whole  row  of  stalks  had  been  completely 
robbed  of  every  flower  that  was  worth  look- 
ing at.  But  the  amusement  it  gave  me  was 
worth  more  than  the  flowers,  and  I  did  not 
grudge  them. — E,  A,  Tutile,  in  the  Home 
Guardian. 

A  BETTER  WAY. 


He  lost  the  game :  no  matter  for  that. 
He  kept  his  temper,  and  swung  his  hat 
To  cheer  the  winners.    Abetter  way 
Than  to  lose  his  temper  and  win  the  day. 

—  Youth*s  Companion. 
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NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  froni  our  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  t  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  yon  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish^  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  ia  in  every  parish. 


Albany,  K.Y.— J^rsf  Unitarian  Society  : 
Our  large  congregations  continue  even  with 
poor  weather.  Ih*.  Bnudage  has  just  fin- 
ished a  series  of  three  sermons  on  Jesus, 
which  rank  with  his  best.  On  January  10 
he  preached  bjr  request  on  a  former  topic, — 
"Why  do  we  Liberals  pray?"  Some  of  his 
other  sermons  have  been  **Tolerance  in  Poli- 
tics as  well  as  in  Religion,"  ""The  Future  of 
Democracy,"  ''Fidelity  to  Principle,"  "The 
Message  of  Emerson,"  ''Ian  Maclaren's  Life 
Creed.  Topics  like  these  and  the  excel- 
lent music  rendered  by  Mr.  Robertson's 
orchestra  draw  the  people.  When  they 
have  come  once,  they  continue  coming,  and 
are  soon  desiring  to  unite  with  us.  Some 
sixty  have  united  with  us  during  the  past 
three  months.  So,  when  the  anniversary  of 
the  reorganization  of  our  society  occurs  in 
March,  we  shall  have  some  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  members. 

We  expect  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  of  New 
York  to  preach  the  anniversary  sermon 
on  the  Sanday  before,  and  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  others  to  address  the  mid- 
week service. 

Commencing  last  November,  we  hold 
every  two  months  a  societv  meeting  and 
social.  Reports  are  receivea  from  the  vari- 
ous committees  and  departments  of  the 
church.  Then  general  discussion  of  church 
work  follows.  New  members  are  intro- 
duced and  welcomed.  The  two  we  have 
had  so  far  have  been  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
and  have  been  very  beneficial. 

The  Unity  Club  with  its  various  sections, 
meeting  on  successive  weeks,  has  been 
working  along  different  lines.  The  social 
section  has  mmistered  to  the  social  life  of 
the  society  by  fipving  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, after  which  music  and  dancing 
were  enjoyed.  With  the  aid  of  a  stereopti- 
con  ProL  White  is  conducting  the  literary 
section  on  a  trip  through  Europe.  Each 
evening  several  papers  upon  special  points 
of  interest  to  be  touched  upon  in  the  trip 
are  read  by  other  qiembers.  They  have 
been  through  Scotland,  England,  and 
throuffh  Europe  on  the  way  to  raris.  The 
ethical  and  religious  section  has  studied  the 


topics,  "Truth,"  "Worship"  "Service," 
"Who  is  the  Infidel?"  and  "The  Authority 
of  Conscience."  Dr.  Durand  with  the  soci- 
ological and  philanthropic  section  is  study- 
ing Gladden's  "Tools  and  the  Man."  This 
department  will,  for  its  practical  work,  co- 
operate with  the  manager  of  the  Albany 
Boys'  Club. 

The  Bible  class  on  Friday  evenings  is 
having  an  interesting  course  of  study  on 
"The  Hebrew  Prophets  as  the  Social  and 
Political  Reformers  of  their  Day,"  and  how 
far  the  principles  manifest  then  are  effective 
to-day.  Our  visitors  have  been :  on  October 
4  George  W.  Stone,  who  spoke  on  "Why  do 
we  need  a  Unitarian  Church  ?  "  November 
15,  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  on  '*Truth-seek- 
ing" ;  November  22,  Mr.  Howe ;  and  Decem- 
ber 13,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  on  "Truth  and 
Illusion  in  Religion."  Rev.  Mr.  Morehouse 
also  preached  on  January  17,  when  Dr. 
Brundage  was  ill. 

The  girls  of  the  intermediate  and  junior 
departments  of  the  Sunday-school  s^ave  a 
supper  and  entertainment  on  December  11, 
which  was  pronounced  a  success  by  all 
present. 

The  Christmas  celebration  was  held  on 
December  30,  at  which  the  kindergarten 
furnished  by  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  entertainment. 

The  Post-ofiice  Mission  Committee  have 
decided  to  commence  publishing  soon  a 
series  of  Dr.  Brundage's  sermons. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mioh.— Mr.  Sunderland  has 
been  giving  lectures  on  "India"  to  crowded 
houses,  some  of  the  lectures  on  Sunday 
evenings  and  some  on  week  niehts.  The 
subjecto  upon  which  he  has  spoken  so  far 
are :  "From  Ann  Arbor  to  India :  Glimpses 
of  Scenes  by  the  Way" ;  "India,  the  Won- 
derland of  the  World" ;  "Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  the  Capitals  of  Modem  British 
India";  "Picturesque  India:  Village  Life, 
Jungles,  and  Himalayas";  "Delhi  and 
Agra,  the  Capitals  of  the  Great  Mogul  Em- 
pire: Their  History  and  their  Splendid 
Kuins";  '^Benares,  the  Sacred  City  of 
India:    Its  Temples,  Shrines,  Palaces,  and 
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Religious  Life."  Most  of  these  lectures 
have  been  finely  illustrated  with  stereopti- 
con  views  made  froci  pictures  brought  by 
Mr.  Sunderland  from  India. 

Arlington,  Mass.— Thursday,  February 
4,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
and  installation  of  Rev.  Frederic  Gill  was 
observed  by  the  holding  of  a  parish  Pftrty, 
which  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  H.  U. 
Ceiley  has  resienea  the  superintendency  of 
the  Sunday-school  after  twenty  years  of 
faithful  service.  The  Alliance  is  actively 
at  work  in  weekly  meetings,  and  at  its 
monthly  literary  and  social  meetings  is 
enjoying  the  series  of  papers  contained  in 
the  following  programme :  "Alliance  Work," 
''Constantinople,"  "The  Prince  of  India," 
"Woman's  Work,"  "Training  of  Young 
People  for  Church  Work,"  "College  Settle- 
ments," "The  Newspaper."  The  Sunday 
afternoon  organ  recitals,  begun  last  year, 
have  been  continued  this  winter,  and  are 
well  attended. 

Beverly,  Mas  a.— .Rev.  Benjamin  R. 
Bulkeley  of  Unitv  Church,  Chicago,  after 
due  consideration  nas  decided  to  decline  the 
call  ^ven  him  by  the  First  Parish  of  Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

Brockton,  Mass. — The  fourth  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Brockton 
and  vicinity  was  held  in  the  vest^  of  the 
Unity  Church  Thursday  evening,  February 
18.  The  musical  part  of  the  post-prandial 
entertainment  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Mills  of  East  Bridf^ewater,  basso,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Grover,  viohnist,  both  of  whose 
selections  were  well  received.  It  was  ex- 
pected .that  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  of 
Boston  would  be  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, but  he  was  prevented  from  attending 
by  illness.  The  club  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing in  his  stead  Rev.  S.  H.  Roblin,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Dr.  Miner  and  pastor  of 
the  First  Universalist  Church  of  Boston, 
and  Rev.  Albert  Walklev  of  Brighton. 
They  both  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Forecasts 
of  the  Twentieth  Centurv."  Mr.  Roblin 
believed  that  the  twentieth  century  would 
see  many  and  great  changes,  both  sociallv 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts.  He  closed  witn 
a  plea  that  Unitarians  be  loyal  to  their  or- 
ganization. Rev.  Mr.  Walkley  declared 
that  the  questions  of  the  twentieth  century 
are  to  be  of  a  social  nature.  The  book 
which  is  to  dominate  the  twentieth  century 
is  the  Bible,  but  better  understood  than  now. 
The  man  who  is  going  to  dominate  that 
century  is  neither  the  pope  nor  Plato,  but 
JesuR.  His  life  stands  for  progress,  liberty, 
Godhood,  and  manhood.  The  dominant 
idea  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  self- 
sacrifice, — ^a  word  at  present  somewhat 
shunned  by  Unitarians. 


Chelsea,  Masa.—Two  hundred  and  fifty 
people  sat  down  to  an  elegantly  appointed 
turkey  supper  on  the  evening  of  January  26, 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Alliance.  Speeches,  dramatic  reading,  so- 
cial converse,  gave  charm  to  the  occasion; 
and  the  entertainment  added  to  the  treasurv 
the  approximate  sum  of  $80.  The  &ie  work 
and  success  of  our  Branch  is  due  to  Mrs. 
Reccord,  the  zealous  young  president,  who 
leads  and  directs  her  forces  with  unerring 
judgment.  The  February  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  and  Mrs. 
Emily  Fifield.  At  the  meeting  it  was  voted 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  Branch  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  church  the  sum  of  $100. 
The  Unity  Club  will  give  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment early  in  March  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church. 

Chicago,  HI.— Flr««  Church:  The  Wo- 
men's Associate  Alliance  held  its  regular  bi- 
monthly meeting  in  the  parlors  of  the 
church  on  Thur^ay  morning,  February  4. 
After  hearing  the  reports  of  different  officers 
and  missions,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  of  Moline,  111.,  and  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  a  former  pupil  in  the  school 
conducted  by  Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham  at 
Calhoun,  S.C.  Mr.  Edwards  is  studying  at 
the  Moody  Institute  in  this  city,  and  mtends 
to  return  to  Calhoun  as  a  minister.  After 
the  addresses,  lunch  was  served  by  the  ladies 
of  the  church.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended, about  sixty-five  ladies  being  present, 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  course 
of  lectures  upon  "Six  Leaders  in  Christian- 
ity," begun  January  10  at  Masonic  Hall, 
was  finished  February  14.  On  the  whole, 
the  lectures  have  been  a  success,  so  much  so 
that  Mr.  Fenn  has  been  encouraged  to  re- 
peat them  at  the  First  Church,  gi^ng  them 
m  the  study  on  successive  Friday  evenings, 
beginning  February  5.  Hereafter,  the  after- 
noon services  at  Masonic  Hall  will  be  dis- 
continued, and  services  will  be  held  at  eight 
o'clock  Sunday  evenings  instead.  This 
change  has  been  made  because  it  has 
been  found  that  a  greater  number  can  come 
in  the  evening  than  in  the  afternoon.  The 
new  chapel  is  getting  well  along  toward  com- 
pletion. The  men  are  at  present  working 
upon  the  interior. 

Unity  Church:  Much  satisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed in  Unity  Church  over  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bulkelev  is  to  remain  with  us,  he  hav- 
ing declined  the  call  recently  extended  to 
him  by  the  First  Church  of  Beverly,  Mass. 
The  union  meeting  of  teachers  and  officers 
in  the  Liberal  Sunday-schools  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  which  was  held  at  the  church 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  9,  proved 
even  more  of  a  success  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. About  eighty  visitors  were  enter- 
tained  at   supper,  while   the  officers  and 
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teachers  of  Unity  Sunday-sohobl  raised  the 
total  to  nearly  one  hundred.  Fourteen 
schools  were  represented :  five  Unitarian, 
five  Unlversalist,  three  £thical  Culture,  one 
Independent.  The  first  address,  ''The  Prob- 
lem of  Sunday-school  Work,*'  was  deliyered 
by  Rev.  Allen  W.  Grould,  and  was  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  urgent  need  for  Sunday- 
school  work.  Mr.  Grould  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Albert  Scheible,  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, ''Personal  Contact  between  Teacher 
and  Scholar,"  urging  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  teacher  through  closer  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  scholars,  and  illus- 
trating, by  incidents  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, varioos  ways  in  which  this  might  be 
accomplished.  Mr.  Scheible*s  paper  was 
followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  schools  took 
part,  and  in  the  course  of  which  many  in- 
teresting ideas  were  developed.  All  .present 
felt  that  such  meetings  would  be  most  inter- 
esting and  helpful ;  and,  accordingly,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for 
a  permanent  organization.  The^  next  meet- 
ing will  probably  be  held  at  All  Souls' 
Church  during  the  second  or  third  week  of 
March. 

Concord,  N.H. — The  gentlemen  of  the 
Unitarian  church  gave  their  third  annual 
turkey  supper  Tuesday  evening,  February  9, 
from  5.30  to  8  p.m.  It  was  very  successful 
in  every  respect.  More  than  three  hundred 
persons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  patronize  the  supper.  The  gentle- 
men had  every  detail  carefully  arranged,  and 
they  were  carried  out  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  all  who  attended. 

A  pleasing  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  chapel  at  8  p.m.  by  the  young  ladies  of 
the  St.  Theresa  Circle,  consisting  of  music 
and  two  short  plays,  one  of  which  was 
written  by  a  memoer  of  the  circle. 

Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen  is  giving  a  series 
of  exceedingly  interesting  and  helpful  ad- 
dresses before  the  Channing  Guild  on  "The 
Life  of  Jesus  from  the  Unitarian  Stand- 
Point"  The  subjects  of  the  three  which  he 
has  already  given  are :  "The  Birth  of  Jesus,'* 
"The  Home  of  Jesus,"  and  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Jesus."  The  guild  meets  in  the 
chapel  every  Sunday  evening  at  6.30,  and 
the  interest  shown  by  the  members  and 
their  friends  is  very  encouraging. 

The  subjects  of  some  of  Rev.  F.  L.  Pha- 
len's  recent  sermons  have  been :  "The  Best 
Kind  of  Christianity";  "From  Adam  to 
Christ:  The  Path  of  Evolution";  "Our 
fiible :  Its  Friends  and  its  Foes" ;  "Hard 
Sayings  in  the  New  Testament" ;  "Salva- 
tion :  The  Kind  we  need." 

Deerfield,  Mass.—- The  Lend  a  Hand 
Clab  recently  formed  in  the  First  Congre- 


fi;ational  Society  already  numbers  fifty  mem- 
bers among  the  young  people  of  the  church. 
The  club  has  pledged  itself  to  raise  $50,  to 
be  handed  in  to  the  church  treasury  at  the 
parish  meeting  in  April ;  and  it  has  other 
plans  for  usefulness  in  the  future. 

aouverneur,  N.Y.— Rev.  Hasket  D. 
Catlin  of  Eastport,  Me.,  has  accepted  the 
call  to  the  Unitarian  church  of  this  place. 

Ithaca,  N.7. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  trustees  and  congregation  took  place 
recently.  The  attendance  was  large ;  while 
the  reports  of  the  various  activities  in  the 
church  were  remarkable  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  showing,  as  they  did,  that  every 
organization  in  the  church  closed  the  year 
with  a  balance  on  hand  after  all  indebted- 
ness was  paid.  Those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  church  take  up  the  work  of 
the  new  year  with  hearts  fiU^  with  grati- 
tude and  courage. 

The  labors  of  our  pastor  have  not  been 
confined  to  Ithaca,  but  have  taken  the  mes- 
sage for  which  our  church  stands  to  several 
of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  also  to  places 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  message  has  been 
welcomed  with  gladness,  and  has  brought 
peace  to  many  doubting  souls.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  church  in  Ithaca  has  increased 
to  some  extent ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
influence  of  this  liberal  church  is  felt  more 
and  more  each  succeeding  ye&r,  while  preju- 
dice and  misunderstandmg  are  surely  dis- 
appearing. We  think  this  kindlier  feeling 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  very  cordial 
relations  that  exist  between  our  pastor  and 
the  other  ministers  of  Ithaca.  May  the  new 
year  bring  greater  opportunities  for  doing 
good,  and  draw  together  in  a  closer  union 
those  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  is  dear  I  A  large  audience  listened 
with  great  interest  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick 
last  Sunday. 

New  Brighton,  1T.7.— A  call  has  been 
extended  to  Rev.  Hobart  Clark,  recently  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Newburgh,  N.Y.— On  January  28  the 
pastor.  Rev.  A.  H.  Grant,  was  most  agree- 
ablv  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance 
at  his  home  of  thirty  or  forty  members  of 
the  congregation;  and  the  surprise  and 
pleasure  were  increased  when  Mrs.  Carstens, 
in  a  very  neat  speech,  presented  the  pastor 
with  a  double  eagle  and,  what  was  of  far 
greater  value,  the  assurance  of  the  personfd 
regard  of  the  members  of  the  church- 
Games  and  refreshments  followed,  and  the 
evening  passed  quickly  away  to  take  its 
place  with  the  unnumbered  yesterdavs ;  but 
the  memory  of  it  and  the  good  will  that  it 
implied  will  ever  remain  to  brighten  the 
heart  of  the  pastor. 
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Plainfield,  N. J.~  The  installation  of 
Rev.  A.  C.  Nickerson  as  pastor  of  All  Souls' 
Church  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 19  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  inter- 
ested audience.  The  service  was  opened 
with  an  invocation  by  Rev.  F.  S.  C.  Wicks 
of  Passaic,  followed  by  Scripture  reading  by 
A.  H.  Howe  of  West^eld.  A  hymn  com- 
posed by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  of  New  York 
was  then  sung  by  the  congregation,  after 
which  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Eliot 
read  the  tenth  chapter  of  2  Kings,  taking 
from  it  the  text,  **The  arrow  of  the  Lord's 
deliverance."  His  sermon  was  a  very  sug- 
gestive one,  and  full  of  practical  illustra- 
tions. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn  which  was 
written  for  a  former  installation  of  Mr. 
Nickerson,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
D.  W.  Morehouse.  The  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship was  given  by  Kev.  George  H. 
Badger  of  Rutherford,  giving  his  New  Eng- 
land brother  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  more 
hospitable  climate  of  New  Jersey.  The 
charge  to  the  new  pastor  was  given  by  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Camp  of  Brooklyn.  The  charge 
to  the  people  was  given  oy  Rev.  W.  1. 
Nichols,  secretary  of  the  Charities'  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Brooklyn.  Another  hymn  was 
sung  by  the  congregation,  after  which  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  new 
pastor,  Mr.  Nickerson.  During  the  service 
F.  H.  Hebard  presided  at  the  organ,  and 
Charles  Lewis  acted  as  precentor.  The 
church  was  very  prettily  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ferns.  After  the  service  nearly 
all  remained  to  meet  the  new  pastor,  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  him. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  church  has  begun 
its  work  for  the  new  year  with  a  good 
attendance  and  bright  prospects.  The 
Christmas  evergreens,  exceptionally  pretty 
And  tasteful  in  their  arrangement,  are  still 
festooned  from  chandelier  to  wall.  The 
evening  service  has  given  place  to  vespers, 
held  at  a  quarter  of  five  every  Sunday. 
Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  art  class  of 
the  Fraternity,  held  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
The  course  of  study  this  winter  is  "A 
General  Outline  of  the  History  of  Art.*' 
The  Fraternity  has  been  favored  with  sev- 
eral good  lectures,  the  one  on  "The  Renais- 
sance," by  Dr.  Eliot,  being  especially  de- 
lightful. Mr.  Wilbur  continues  his  talks 
to  children  before  the  regular  morning  ser- 
mon. These  are  enjoyed  quite  as  much  by 
grown  people  as  by  boys  and  girls. 

Quincy,  Mass. — The  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Parish  inaugurated  a  year  ago  a 
series  of  monthly  sociables,  which  have 
proved  a  complete  success,  bringing  together 
SA  never  before  the  members  of  the  parish. 


Things  run  smoothly  in  the  ancient  church. 
Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  E.  C.  Butler,  a  four  o'clock  ves- 
per service  was  begun.  It  took  a  little  time 
for  the  people  to  understand  that  the  inno- 
vation nad  come  to  stay;  but,  when  they 
did,  they  also  came,  and  filled  up  the  house. 
The  various  activities  of  the  society  are 
reaching  out  their  hands  in  many  directions. 

The  Fragment  Society  wishes  its  friends 
to  know  something  of  the  work  it  has  been 
doing.  With  a  membership  of  only  about 
sixty  ladies,  it  has,  in  the  past  three  years, 
replaced  the  beautiful  silk  damask  curtain 
back  of  the  pulpit,  at  a  cost  of  9700;  fin- 
ished off  a  room  30  x  30  in  the  basement  of 
the  chapel,  to  be  used  as  a  supper-room,  at 
a  cost  of  $400 ;  lighted  by  electricity  and 
heated  by  hot  water,  at  a  cost  of  $280 ;  and 
the  appointments  for  said  room  amounting 
to  $150. 

Last  year  it  began  its  work  with  an 
empty  treasury,  and  by  its  own  efforts 
raised  $600  for  its  own  and  $100  for  the 
church  treasury.  Besides  raising  all  this 
money,  it  has  made  and  disposed  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-one  articles  of  clothing, 
furnished  shoes,  stockings,  rubbers,  and  un- 
der-flannels  to  many  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  are  now  working  to  raise  $3,000 
fdr  a  new  organ,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  next  time  you  hear  from  us  we  shall 
have  gained  our  hearts'  desire. 

Somerville,  Maas. — A  very  enjoyable 
occasion  was  the  second  open  meeting  of 
the  Women^s  Branch  Alliance  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Somerville,  which  was 
held  in  the  ladies'  parlor  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 5,  at  three  o'clock.  The  president,  Mrs. 
Martha  Perry  Lowe,  opened  the  meeting; 
and  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Boyer,  read  an  in- 
teresting report.  This  was  followed  by 
very  pleasant  informal  talks  on  work  done 
by  the  different  visiting  Alliances,  which 
were  represented  by  ladies  from  Cambridge- 
port,  Roxbury,  Arlington,  and  West  Somer- 
ville. A  song  was  then  rendered  very 
sweetly  by  Miss  Maud  Richards.  The  event 
of  the  afternoon  was  a  stirring  address  by 
Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Unity,  Boston.  He  spoke  of  evangeli- 
cal Unitarianism  as  loyalty  to  Unitarian 
thought  and  its  propagation,  and  also  of 
what  women  may  do  to  help  increase 
church  attendance  by  their  influence  in 
their  own  home  circle,  especially  among  the 
young  people.  Mrs.  Lowe's  remarks  which 
followed  were  of  great  interest,  as  also  her 
fiDe  reading  of  her  original  poem,  entitled 
"Clovis  and  Clotilda,"  king  and  queen  of 
the  Franks.  A  song  by  Miss  Richards 
came  next,  after  which  the  company  ad- 
journed to  the  hall  below,  and  a  social  hour 
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was  enjoyed.  Light  refreshments  were 
served;  and  the  pleasure  was  further  en- 
hanced by  the  sweet  mandolin  music  con- 
tributed by  the  Misses  Caro  and  Louise 
Vreeland,  with  piano  accompaniment.  This 
Alliance  held  the  first  of  their  open  meet- 
ings for  the  winter  on  December  18,  at 
which  time  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield  of  Boston 
inspired  the  ladies  by  her  clear  and  enthu- 
siastic account  of  the  possibilities  in  Alli- 
ance work.  Miss  Pollard  of  Cambridge 
entertained  the  ladies  by  two  songs  delight- 
fully given.  A  lively  discussion  followed, 
daring  which  Miss  Yates  of  Charleston, 
S.C.,  gave  an  account  of  Southern  work. 

The  regular  Alliance  meetings  are  held  on 
the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  the  month, 
every  third  meeting  being  an  open  one,  to 
which  all  ladies  of  the  parish  are  cordially 
invited.    Mrs.  A.  N.  Tufts,  37  Heath  Street 

Springfield,  Mass. — On  Friday,  January 
29,  the  Unity  Club  gave  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment in  the  vestiy  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity  :  two  farces  were  presented,  "A  Pair 
of  Lunatics*'  and  ''Betsy  Baker."  These, 
with  music,  furnished  a  very  pleasant  enter- 
tainment. The. money  raised  is  to  be  used 
for  church  work. 

On  account  of  the  snow-storm  Thursday, 
January  28,  the  meeting  of  the  Womep's 
Alliance  was  postponed  one  week,  thus  on 
Thursday,  February  4,  there  was  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Alliance  and  the 
Benevoleat  Society.  Miss  Sophia  Howard 
read  a  paper  on  "Early  American  Unita- 
rians." The  "Parish  Supper"  followed  at 
six  o'clock. 

Sunday  evening,  February  14,  was  given 
up  to  an  "Elijah  service."  Nearly  half  the 
solos  from  Mendelssohn^s  oratorio  were 
rendered  by  the  members  of  the  choir.  Mr. 
Oilman's  sermon  was  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Elijah. 

February  18  the  Women's  Alliance  in- 
vited their  friends  to  supper  in  the  vestry. 
The  after-dinner  speaker  was  Rev.  W.  M. 
Brandage,  pastor  of  tiie  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Albany.  His  subject  was  "The 
Spirit  and  Method  of  the  True  Liberal  in 
Heligion."  At  the  business  meeting  pre- 
ceding the  supper  the  society  voted  to  give 
$25  to  the  Unitarian  church  which  is  being 
formed  in  New  London,  Conn. 

FebruaiT  22  the  King's  Daughters  gave  a 
Martha  Washington  tea  at  the  church  from 
6  to  9.  They  cleared  about  925  from  their 
sale,  which  is  to  be  used  in  charitable  work. 

The  Unitarian  society  has  received  a 
bequest  of  $3,000  from  Miss  Angelina 
Stebbins,  late  of  this  city.  This  is  to  be 
a  permanent  fund,  of  which  tlie  interest 
only  is  to  be  expended. 

Toronto,  Canada. — Rev.  Oscar  B.  Hawes 
has  accepted  the  call  to  the  double  pastorate 


of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  this  city  and 
in  Hamilton. 

Troy,  N.T.— Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crocker 
accepts  the  call  extended  by  the  Unitarian 
church  here. 

Walpole,  Maa8.~0n  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 5  the  First  Parish  Boys'  Club  held  an 
Oriental  bazaar  in  the  Unitarian  vestry.  A 
large  company  was  present ;  and  the  whole 
affair  was  brilliant  and  entirely  successful, 
securing  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
church.  The  bo^s  wore  Japanese  costumes, 
and  the  decorations  were  harmonious  and 
appropriate.  Candy  and  fancy  articles  in 
Japanese  ware  were  for  sale.  An  excellent 
supper  was  served  at  gayly  appointed  tables 
by  young  ladies  in  Japanese  costumes. 
Each  guest,  on  arriving,  was  presented  to 
the  Mikado,  who  sat,  gorgeously  attired, 
upon  his  throne,  his  attendants  a  step 
behind  him. 

Washington,  D.C.  —  The  pastorate  of 
Rev.  E.  Bradford  Leavitt  over  All  Souls  ^ 
Church  has  begun  most  auspiciously. 
He  preaches  to  about  a  thousand  persons 
each  Sunday  at  the  two  services  that  he 
holds.  One  hundred  pews  have  recently 
been  rented.  Mr.  Leavitt  finds  his  field  of 
work  a  splendid  one,  and  full  of  possibili- 
ties. His  congregation  is  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  to  the  Unitarian  cause. 

Washta,  la. — We  keep  up  our  Sunday- 
school  at  Washta,  holding  meetings  every 
other  Sunday.  Our  superintendent,  Horace 
Ferrin,  comes  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to 
attend.  We  have  one  or  two  other  very 
zealous  workers,  such  as  W.  B.  Chapman 
and  I.  W.  Gleason.  When  the  winter 
weather  moderates  a  little,  the  minister  at 
Ida  Grove  has  promised  to  occasionally 
preach  for  us.     - 

Westerly,  R.I.— The  Westerly  church 
is  delighting  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Greorge 
F.  Weeks.  He  is  a  gentleman  educated  as 
a  Methodist,  who  is  minded  to  take  up 
our  Unitarian  work.  The  society  expects 
growth  and  permanent  establishment  from 
the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Weeks. 

West  Rozbury,  Mass.— Miss  Harriett 
Tolmau  read  her  paper,  "Should  Rich 
Women  work  for  Money  ?"  before  the  Alli- 
ance of  the  Unitarian  church  on  January 
25.  The  meeting  was  well  attended;  and 
a  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  after 
which  tea  was  served.  On  January  30  the 
ladies  of  the  Alliance  held  a  cake  and 
candy  sale  in  the  church  parlors,  and  made 
about  925. 

On  February  8,  in  the  series  of  church 
histories,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Seaver  gave  an 
interesting  history  of  our  new  church, 
reading  many  quaint  passages    from    old 
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records,  and  giving  much  informi^tion  new 
to  many  of  us. 

At  this  meeting  an  appeal  was  read  from 
Miss  Louise  H.  Putnam,  of  the  Denison 
House,  for  money  and  books  for  the  Ellis 
Memorial  in  South  Boston.  This  is  a  me- 
morial to  the  late  Rufus  Ellis  of  the  First 
Church,  Boston,  and  is  to  take  the  form  of 
a  reading-room  in  the  tenement-house  dis- 
trict. Tne  Alliance  will  send  a  donation  of 
books,  and  they  also  sent  ^5  to  Green  Har- 
bor and  fl  to  the  New  England  Associate 
Alliance. 

The  Sewinff  Circle  met  as  usual  on  the 
first  Wednesday.  A  bountiful  supper  was 
provided,  after  which  the  company  ad- 
journed to  Highland  Hall  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  evening,  which  consisted  of  two 
dramatic  performances,  one  **Pauline  Pav- 
lovna,"  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  an  amusing 
farce,  "The  Bicylers."  The  parts  in  both 
were  well  sustained,  and  the  performers 
heartily  encored.  Two  violin  solos  were 
given  during  the  intermission  by  one  of  the 
young  girls  of  the  societv. 

On  January  20  the  Unitarian  Club  dis- 
cussed 'The  Aim  and  Object  of  the  Modern 
Novel."  Papers  were  read  on  "The  History 
of  the  Novel,"  "Incentive  or  Object,"  and 
criticisms  on  more  riBcent  novels.  A  lively 
discussion  followed  these  papers,  presenting 
widely  different  opinions  on  the  novel.  The 
annual  ladies'  night  of  the  club  was  held 
this  year  in  Highland  Hall.  The  members 
and  their  friends  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  enjoyed  a  social  half-hour 
before  the  dinner.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  was  "The  Responsibility  of  Pastor 
and  Laymen."  The  president,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Eoopman,  Jr.,  made  a  short  address  of 
welcome,  and  spoke  of  the  prosperous  year 
which  the  club  had  passed,  and  then  intro- 
duced the  speakers  of  the  evening.  Rev. 
Samuel  R.  Fuller,  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Greorge  W.  Stone,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  Rev. 
Frank  W.  Pratt  of  Walpole,  N.H.,  the 
former  oastor  of  the  church,  was  present, 
and  made  a  short  address. 

Ladies'  night  has  become  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  club,  and  the  increasing 
attendance  from  year  to  year  attests  to  its 
popularity. 

Woburn,  Mass. — Our  minister.  Rev. 
H.  C.  Parker,  has  been  giving  this  winter 
a  series  of  most  interesting  Sunday  morn- 
ing sermons  on  the  Beatitudes.  Our  people 
seem  exceedingly  interested  in  these  ser- 
mons, and  if  the  impressions  they  give  sink 
deep  enough  into  the  hearts  of  the  congre- 
gation they  must  be  a  great  power  for  good. 
Twice  each  month  we  have  had  evening 
lectures  by  ministers  from  other  churches  of 
the  liberal  religion. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  "Friday  Night 
Club,"  a  non-sectarian  club  organized  in 
our  church  by  a  former  pastor  ten  years 
ago,  several  social  affairs  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  have  added  materially  to  the 
social  life  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the 
church.  This  club  opened  the  season  by 
celebrating  its  tenth  anniversary  with  a 
very  nice  banquet,  after-dinner  speeches, 
etc.  This  proved  an  evening  of  rare  en- 
tertainment, and  certainly  marked  an  epoch 
in  its  career.  A  chafing-dish  supper  was 
another  entertainment  planned  and  success- 
fully carried  out  by  this  club;  and  still 
later  they  gave  a  veij  acceptable  art  exhi- 
bition. It  is  a  live  institution,  and  a  very 
helpful  adjunct  to  the  church. 

A  Branch  of  the  Women's  Alliance  has 
been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Indies' 
Charitable  Society.  At  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  of  this  organization  we  have  very 
interesting  papers  by  ladies  from  other 
Branches  which  attract  and  interest  all  who 
hear  them.  Quite  an  interest  in  this  work 
has  been  aroused  among  our  members. 

Wolfeboro,  N.H.  —  The  church  in 
Wolfeboro,  the  services  of  which  have  been 
continued  by  the  help  of  lay  services,  will 
now  enjoy  regular  preaching.  The  super- 
intendent visited  the  church  a  week  ago 
Sunday,  holding  a  quite  satisfactory  meet- 
ing. Arrangements  were  made  for  the  com- 
ing of  Mr.  Andrew  Hahn,  late  of  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  He  will  preach  for 
a  Sunday  or  two,  and  it  is  heped  may  be 
willing  to  accept  the  pastorate. 

Worcester  League.  —  The  February 
meeting  of  the  Worcester  League  of  Uni- 
tarian Women  was  held  on  the  17th  of 
the  month,  in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Par- 
ish Church,  Mrs.  Calvin  Stebbins  in  the 
chair.  After  the  secretary's  report,  the 
business  of  the  day  was  taken  up,  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  a  contribution  being  read 
from  the  New  England  Associate  Alliance, 
and  a  vote  taken  by  the  league  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  Cheerful  Letter.  In  behalf 
of  the  Current  Events  Committee,  a  most 
interesting  paper  descriptive  of  the  plan 
and  work  of  Charlesbank  was  given,  fol- 
lowed by  two  others,  on  the  subject  of 
'"Christianity,"  the  first  considering 
'* Christianity  as  Christ  preached  it,"  and 
the  second,  '* Christianity  of  To-day." 
Both  were  suggestive,  thoughtful,  and  well 
presented.  A  collection  was  taken  for  one 
of  the  local  charities. 


It  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  course,  which 
makes  us  happy. — Jean  Paid  Richter. 

Do  not  dare  to  live  without  some  clear 
intention  toward  which  your  living  shall  be 
bent.  Mean  to  be  something  with  all  your 
might.  —  Phillips  Brooks. 
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GREAT  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE   GREATEST  BOOK. 


The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afforded  to  whole  nations  and  races 
of  men.  In  the  present  series  of  articles  on  "  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book  " 
the  best  results  of  criticism  are  assumed,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  emphasize  those  deep 
religious  truths  that  are  good  for  all  time. 


XL,  ISAIAH, 


Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably 
to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that  her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  in- 
iquity is  pardoned:  for  she  hath  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for 
all  her  sins. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  sta*aight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  shall  be  made  low:  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain:  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together:  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 
The  voice  said,  Cry.  And  he  said, 
What  shall  I  cry?  All  flesh  is  grass, 
and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  field :  the  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth ;  because  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it:  surely  the 
people  is  grass.  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth :  but  the  word  of  our 
God  shall  stand  for  ever. 

O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings, 
get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain; 
0  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good  tid- 


ings, lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength; 
lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid;  say  unto  the 
cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God  I  Be- 
hold, the  Lord  God  will  come  with 
strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for 
him:  behold,  his  reward  is  with  him, 
and  his  work  before  him.  He  shall 
feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall 
gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall 
genUy  lead  those  that  are  with  young. 
Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out 
heaven  with  the  span,  and  compre- 
hended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance? 
Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath 
taught  him?  With  whom  took  he 
counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and 
taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment, 
and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  shewed 
to  him  the  way  of  understanding?  Be- 
hold, the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance :  behold,  he  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  And 
Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor 
the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt 
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offeriDg.  All  nations  before  him  are  as 
nothing ;  and  they  are  counted  to  him 
less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God?  or 
what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him  ? 
The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image, 
and  the  goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over 
with  gold,  and  casteth  silver  chains. 
He  that  is  so  impoverished  that  he  hath 
no  oblation  chooseth  a  tree  that  will 
not  rot ;  he  seeketh  unto  him  a  cunning 
workman  to  prepare  a  graven  image, 
that  shall  not  be  moved.  Have  ye  not 
known  ?  have  ye  not  heard  ?  hath  it 
not  been  told  you  from  the  beginning  ? 
have  ye  not  understood  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  ?  It  is  he  that  sitteth 
upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  are  as  grasshoppers; 
that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  cur- 
tain, and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent 
to  dwell  in :  that  bringeth  the  princes 
to  nothing;  he  maketh  the  judges  of 
the  earth  as  vanity.  Yea,  they  shall 
not  be  planted ;  yea,  they  shall  not  be 
sown:  yea,  their  stock  shall  not  take 
root  in  the  earth :  and  he  shall  also 
blow  upon  them,  ^ind  they  shall  wither, 
and  the  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away 
as  stubble.  To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal?  saith 
the  Holy  One.  Lift  up  your  eyes  on 
high,  and  behold  who  hath  created 
these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their 
host  by  number:  he  calleth  them  all 
by  names  by  the  greatness  of  his  might, 
for  that  he  is  strong  in  power ;  not  one 
faileth. 

Why  sayest  thou,  My  way  is  hid  from 
the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is  passed 
over  from  my  (rod?  Hast  tbou  not 
known?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary  ?  there  is  no  searching 
of  his  understanding.  He  giveth  power 
to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might,  he  increaseth  strength.  Even 
the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary, 
and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall : 
but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run, 
and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk, 
and  not  faint. 


C  OMETIMES  after  nights  of  intense  fever 
one  awakes  with  cool  brow :  then  rest 
returns,  hope  revives.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
suggests  that  this  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
proclaims  such  an  awaking  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

At  Solomon's  death  civil  war  tore  the 
little  kingdom  in  two.  Then  the  people  of 
Israel  became  the  prey  of  surrounding  na- 
tions ;  and  finally  Jerusalem  was  seized,  the 
temple  destroyed,  a  few  men  of  high  posi- 
tion were  killed,  and  the  people  themselves 
bodily  carried  off  into  slavery  in  Babylonia. 

''How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O 
morning  starl  Son  of  the  dawn,  how  art 
thou  cast  down  to  the  earth  1*' 

There  in  irksome  slavery  lay  all  that  was 
left  of  the  nation  of  Israel, — that  nation 
for  whom  Moses  had  planned  and  borne  so 
much,  Joshua  fought  so  bravely,  and  which 
had  been  lifted  to  such  power  and  honor  hf 
David  I 

It  was  in  a  long  racking  painful  fever 
Israel  lay  thus  enslaved  by  Babylon,  until 
that  morning  came  at  last,  when  the  agony 
and  terror  and  pain  subsided,  and  there 
arose  from  among  the  still  sorrowing  and 
oppressed  and  burden-bearing  people  one 
upon  whose  face  shone  a  light  as  of  a  great 
joy.     This  man  was  haiah. 

He  felt  that  the  fever  had  spent  its 
force.  He  felt  that  the  moral  and  religious 
degradation  into  which  these  Israelites  had 
fallen  had  been  at  last  dissolved,  and  new 
life,  new  strength,  new  hope,  was  shining 
with  steady  warming  glow  for  their  regen- 
eration. 

But  what  could  he  do?  These  people 
were  in  absolute  slavery.  What  possible 
hope  could  they  have  ?  or  what  means  were 
open  for  the  regaining  of  their  freedom,  or 
even  the  alleviation  of  their  distresses  ? 

Apparently,  Israel  was  crushed  for  ever. 

And  yet  Isaiah  must  have  remembered 
the  words  of  the  old  Hebrew  covenant: 
"I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage";  and  he  repeated  the 
psalm  of  the  great  David :  "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want" ;  and  he  repeated 
the  great  temple  prayer  that  so  many  hal- 
lowed lips  had  uttered  within  the  marble 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city:  "^ 
Lord,  my  God,  hearken  unto  the  cry  and 
to  the  prayer  which  I,  thy  servant,  prayeth 
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before  thee  this  day.  When  thy  people 
Israel  be  hart  and  smitten  down,  if  they 
turn  to  thee,  and  pray  to  thee,  then  hear  thou 
in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,  and  bring  thy 
people  once  more  into  the  land  which  thou 
gayest  unto  their  fathers.*' 

Repeating  such  g^eat  words  of  trust  and 
faith,  Isaiah's  heart  stirred  and  quickened 
within  him.  He  could  not  see  the  way  out 
of  captivity.  He  could  not  tell  how  the 
bonds  might  be  broken.  Oppression  seemed 
to  sit  right  heavily  indeed  upon  crushed  and 
fettered  Israel. 

But  the  Eternal  remained  1  And  could 
not  be  removed.  He  suddenly  felt  as  many  a 
striving  hero  since  has  felt,  as  Paul  felt  when 
be  wrote,  "All  things  are  possible  to  God." 

And  Isaiah  became  a  prophet,  a  teacher, 
a  proclaimer,  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

He  could  not  rule  or  give  laws,  or  organize 
or  train  the  people  in  the  use  of  arms  or 
strategies  of  war,  he  could  not  lift  their 
physical  burdens  from  them,  he  could  not 
make  the  daily  toil  less  hard.  He  could 
only  think  of  one  thing  he  could  possibly 
do.  Slave  as  he  was,  ignorant,  oppressed, 
down-trodden,  he  could  at  least  do  this, — 
make  himself  a  herald  of  (he  living  God,  No 
one  could  prevent  that.  He  would  breathe 
into  the  closed  ears  of  his  slave- brethren 
the  glorious  words,  "Thy  God  liveth."  He 
would  let  that  inspiration,  like  spring 
breezes  upon  the  willow  branches  bend- 
ing over  distant  Jordan,  work  out  its  own 
blossoming. 

He  would  simply  be  a  comforter^ — to 
cheer  the  depressed,  to  say  to  the  disheart- 
ened, "Be  of  good  courage,''  to  revive  faith 
and  implant  hope,  to  strengthen  the  weak 
and  uphold  the  feeble,  to  say  to  them  that 
were  of  fearful  heart,  "Be  strong,  fear  not : 
behold,  your  God  will  come;  he  will  come 
and  save  you." 

Thus  Isaiah  brought  forth  this  famous 
chapter:  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  peo- 
ple, saith  your  God.  Speak  to  the  heart 
of  Jerusalem,  and  tell  her  that  there  shall 
be  an  end  to  all  slavery,  that  she  shall  re- 
ceive at  the  Lord*s  hand  double  for  all  her 
sufferings.'*  "Every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 
Md  every  mountain  made  low ;  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
smooth.  Yes,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  revealed,  shall  be  made  known  to  us :  we 
shall  all  see  it  together." 


But  the  people  cry,  "  All  flesh  is  grass,  and 
the  goodliness  thereof  is  but  as  the  flower 
of  the  'field :  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth;  and  surely  the  people  are  but  aa 
the  grass."    And  Isaiah  replies. 

Yes,  the  grass  withereth  and  the  flower 
fadeth;  but  the  word  of  our  God,  that 
stands  forever.  Oh,  if  you  could  only  real- 
ize this.  Come  !  he  cries,  come  1  If  there 
is  any  one  who  believes  this,  any  one  who 
hears  these  glad  tidings,  let  him  lift  up  his 
voice  and  tell  it  to  others,  let  him  lift  it  up 
and  not  be  afraid,  let  him  declare  to  all  the 
people  wherever  and  whenever  he  can  :  "Be- 
hold, your  God  liveth.  He  will  come.  He 
will  yet  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he 
will  gather  the  little  ones  in  his  arms  and 
carry  the  weak  ones  in  his  bosom."  Then 
he  gives  that  magnificent  description  of  the 
greatness  of  Jehovah.  He  does  this  be- 
cause, in  the  confused  minds  of  these  dis- 
tracted Hebrews,  the  mistaken  notion  has 
prevailed  that  Jehovah  is  only  another  of 
these  many  heathen  images. 

No,  says  Isaiah,  every  one  here  thinks  to 
have  an  idol  for  a  god :  the  rich  have  them 
in  precious  stones,  and  even  the  poorest 
make  one  out  of  a  bit  of  hard  wood.  But 
you  Hebrews,  don't  you  be  led  into  such 
delusion  as  that :  it  is  through  that  idolatry 
you  have  come  to  despise  all  religion  as  a 
mere  sham,  that  you  have  lost  courage. 

But,  behold  1  our  God  is  real,  living,  and 
eternal.  All  this  idolatry  is  nothing  to  him. 
If  you  were  to  take  the  whole  mighty  forest 
of  Lebanon  and  burn  it  up  at  one  time,  he 
wouldn't  accept  it  as  an  offering.  If  yoa 
were  to  offer  up  all  the  wild  beasts  that 
roam  in  that  forest  all  at  once  in  one 
mighty  sacrifice,  it  would  be  only  absurdity 
to  God. 

No :  all  the  princes  and  all  the  nations  in 
the  world  are  as  dust  upon  his  balance. 

"Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not 
heard,  the  everlasting  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  never  weary,  and 
never  forgetteth,  and  never  forsaketh?  He 
gives  power  to  the  weak.  They  that  trust 
in  him  shall  mount  up  with  the  strong 
wings  of  eagles." 

That  was  what  Isaiah  tried  to  tell  his 
unhappy  countrymen.  It  was  a  great 
message.  It  did  a  marvellous  work.  It 
touched  the  secret  distress  of  the  people. 
They    had    lost  faith    and    hope.      Isaiah 
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turned  them  again  to  the  Eternal  God,  and 
they  were  comforted.  As  the  herald  of  this 
living  faith,  Isaiah  liecame  the  savior  of 
his  race.  So  deeply  did  his  grand  words 
move  them  that  they  "helped  every  one  his 
neighbor,  and  every  one  his  brother,  and 
each  said  to  each:  Be  of  good  cheer.  Be 
not  dismayed.  Thy  God  is  with  thee.  He 
will  strengthen  thee.  He  will  uphold  thee ; 
yea,  with  his  right  hand  of  righteousness." 
So  that  when,  in  the  next  generation  of 
Israelites,  an  opportunity  of  return  to  Pales- 
tine came,  this  remnant  of  slaves  had 
courage  and  hope  and  faith  enough  to 
regain  their  freedom,  rebuild  the  temple, 
and  re-establish  their  religion. 

Nor  was  it  to  his  own  Hebrew  people 
only  that  Isaiah  gave  the  inspiration  of  his 
glad  tidings.  And  how  many,  many  sor- 
row-sinking, silent  souls,  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  own  burdens,  distracted,  as 
the  Israelites  were,  by  the  surrounding 
worship  of  Mammon,  of  materialism,  of 
fashion  and  pleasure,  and  passing  earthly 
things,  losing  their  sense  of /at/A,  have  been 
comforted  by  this  great  chapter,  finding  in 
it  the  breath  of  divine  life  which  saved 
their  souls  I 


AT  EASTER. 

On  iry-corered  church  a  flood  of  Sabbath  san- 

shine  ponied, 
While  through  the  air  of  noon  a  chant  of  solemn 

sweetnesB  foared ; 
And   spring's  fresh   fragrance    breathed    from 

field  and  bud  and  rustling  wood, 
Where   in  the  shadow  of   the    door  a  lonelv 

watcher  stood. 

He  mused :  '*0  pealing  harmonies  arising  from 

within, 
Where  weary  souls  awhile  cast  off  their  load  of 

grief  and  sin, 
Where,  humble,  yet  in  joy,  their  hearts  from 

earth  and  sadness  flee 
'Mid  sacramental  Easter  songs, — what  may  you 

tell  to  me  ? 

"I  stand  without   and  mourn  alone;    through 

doors  fast  closed  I  hear 
Those  chants  triumphant,  yet  subdued,  as  from 

some  distant  sphere. 
I  may  not  mingle  with  the  strain,  or  in  vonr  joj 

have  part, 
.But  linger  on  the  threshold  with  a  weight  upon 

my  heart, — 


"A   weight  of  coming  trial  which  my  soqI  i» 

braced  to  bear, 
For  God  and  duty  call  me  to  a  path  that  leads— 

ah,  where  ? 
I  know  not  what  may  meet  me  on  that  dim  and 

thorny  way ; 
Enough  that  He  hath  spoken  in  my  heart,  and 

I  obey. 

'*Yet,  O  ye  blessed  ones  who  kneel  together  in 

the  shrine. 
Who  faint  beneath  no  secret  weight  of  anguish 

such  as  mine, 
Forgive  that  on  the  verge  of  all  my  spirit  dreadu, 

alone, 
Without  one  human  voice   to  cheer,  I   falter 

here,  and  moan ! 

"Ye  cannot  guess  the  yearning  to  be  one  with 

you  in  praise, 
With  heart  set  free  from  secret  pain  in  faith 

that  heart  to  raise ; 
To  be  the  humblest  one  who  at  yon  altar  kneels 

to-day, 
Nor  linger  here,  shut  out  by  bars  unseen  that 

close  the  way. 

"What  Voice  would  seem  to  whisper  from  the 

earth  and  sky  to  me 
That  tells  me  Thou  hast  built  no  walls  to  keep 

our  souls  from  thee  ? 
'Tis  not   the  organ  strains  alone  which  faith's 

deep  life  express ; 
From  out  the  spirit^s  depths  a  tone  rings  forth 

to  cheer  and  bless." 

Sound  on,  ye  hymns  of  solemn  joy,  an  awfnl 
joy  is  mine ! 

What  need  of  forms  for  him  who  thrills  with 
ecstasy  divine  ? 

The  faith,  the  hope,  the  humbleness,  the  sac- 
rifice ye  tell 

For  those  within  these  walls, — ye  ring  them  all 
for  me  as  well ! 

Aye.  more  than  they  who  worship  mdth  calm 
hearts  I  feel  me  blest ; 

For  duty's  pain  is  nobler  e'en  than  faith's  ec- 
static rest. 

Awake,  sad  heart !  thine  Easter  song,  unspoken 
by  the  tongue. 

In  love  and  trust  and  thankfulness  unto  thy  God 
is  sung. 

Ursula  Tamnbnforst. 


The  happiness  of  life  depends  very  much 
on  little  things.  And  one  can  be  brave  and 
great  and  good  while  making  small  sacri- 
fices and  doing  small  duties  faithfully  and 
cheerfully.— Z.  M,  AlcotL 
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QUESTIONS   ON   THE   WAY   OF   LIFE, 


This  series  of  '^Questions"  is  designed  to  meet  the  eai'iiest  inquiries  of  our  young 
people,  as  they  face  the  real  demands  of  the  religious  life. 

The  Fourth  Question,  "What  is  required  of  me  ?"  is  prepared  by  Rev.  Herbert  Mott. 

Other  questions  in  the  series,  by  different  writers,  are :  — 

'"Can  I  make  God  real  ?" 

"Can  I  follow  Jesus  ?" 

"How  shall  I  pray  ?" 

Each  "Question"  will  be  republished  in  very  small  leaflet  form,  especially  intended  for 
the  church  porch,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Unitarian,  10  cents  per  dozen,  50  cents  per 
one  hundred. 


THE   FOURTH   QUESTION. 


WHAT   IS    REQUIRED  OF    ME? 

I.  I  am  required  "to  do  justly  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God." 

In  this  single  sentence  is  summed  up 
the  teachings  of  the  greatest  religious 
leaders  of  the  world,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Christian  and  Pagan. 

II.  Common  sense,  personal  experience, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  wisest  minds,  all 
bear  witness  to  its  truth. 

What  would  happen  if  every  one 
neglected  these  things  ?  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  misery  and  disorder 
would  be  the  result. 

lU.  When  I  recall  the  events  of  my  own 
life,  I  find  those  periods  were  the  happiest 
when  justice  and  mercy  and  faith  were 
present;  those  the  unhappiest,  when  justice 
and  mercy  and  faith  were  absent. 

Yet  it  is  not  an  easy  requirement. 

IV.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justly;  that  is, 
righteously. 

When  I  reckon  over  faithfully  the 
events  of  a  single  day,  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge  that,  though  I  may  have 
done  many  things  smartly,  sagaciously, 
prudently,  I  have  done  very  few  things 
disinterestedly,  righteously,  justly. 


V.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  love  mercy. 

Mercy,  I  presume,  means  generous 
forbearance,  forgiveness,  patience,  kind- 
ness, tenderness,  charitableness. 

I  may  do  aU  these  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  that  is  excellent ;  yet  it  is  not 
enough.  I  am  required  to  become  so 
filled  with  admiration  of  patience,  for- 
bearance, charitableness,  as  to  prefer 
them,  to  delight  in  them,  to  love  them. 

VI.  Perhaps  the  hardest  requirement  of 
all  is  to  walk  humbly  with  God. 

Whatever  disaster,  sorrow,  misfort- 
une, overtakes  me,  still  to  recognize 
God's  wisdom,  without  repining  to  sub- 
mit to  his  will,  without  rebellion  to 
yield  to  him  my  personal  desires  and 
present  hopes,  this  is  to  walk  humbly 
with  God.  And  when  I  am  smarting 
under  undeserved  reproach,  or  am 
bowed  beneath  misfortune  which  has 
come  through  no  fault  of  my  own,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  walk  humbly  with  God. 

VII.  Yet  this  is  my  appointed  work,  my 
immediate  duty;  and  I  shall  certainly  fail 
in  it  unless  1  try  my  best. 

And  I  must  try  my  best;  for  to  do 
justly  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  God,  is  not  a  course  1  can 
take  or  leave  as  I  choose :  it  is  not  per- 
missive, it  is  imperative;  it  is  ke- 
QUiHED  of  me. 
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OUR   CHURCHES. 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY, 
TAUNTON,   MASS. 


*'How  like  a  bit  of  Old  Kngland  1"  is  am 
expression  often  heard  from  strangers  who 
for  the  first  time  catch  a.  glimpse  of  the  old 
stone  meeting-house  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Society  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

This  impression  of  Old  England  is  fre- 
quently strengthened  by  a  longer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  town  and  its  people.  Just 
why  such  an  English  flavor  has  been  pre- 
served would  be  hard  to  tell,  for  our  story  is 
like  the  story  of  other  New  England  towns 
settled  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  in  1635  or  1636  that  a  band 
of  Puritans  from  South-western  England 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  stopped  awhile  in 
Dorchester.  In  the  records  of  Dorchester 
Parish,  Meeting-house  Hill,  under  the  date 
June  6,  1636,  occurs  the  name  of  Richard 
Williams.  This  Richard  Williams  was  one 
of  the  first  purchasers  of  Taunton,  and  is 
called  the  father  of  the  town.  This  date  in 
the  Dorchester  records  is  the  first  positive 
date  that  we  have  for  our  history  of  the 
Taunton  church;  for  in  1838  a  most  dis- 
astrous fire  in  the  Taunton  court-house 
destroyed  both  church  and  town  records. 
The  original  Articles  of  Faith  and  the  origi- 
nal Church  Covenant  have  been  recopied 
iuto  later  records;  and  Rev.  Charles  H. 
firigham  recopied  the  records  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Clap,  covering  the  years  from  1729 
to  1788.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  Lechford's 
account  of  the  first  ordination.  Beyond 
this,  we  have  to  make  up  our  story,  in  great 
part,  from  1636  to  1780,  from  tradition  and 
the  collateral  records  of  Dorchester,  Plym- 
outh, and  other  colonial  towns. 

The  church  was  organized  in  1637:  the 
jtown  dates  from  June  4,  1639,  when  dele- 
gates were  sent  to  Plymouth  from  Cohannet. 
Richard  Williams  and  his  companions  set 
apart  a  piece  of  land  (now  about  two  acres) 
for  a  meeting-house ;  and  the  present  build- 
ing, the  fourth,  stands  upon  the  same  en- 
closure in  the  centre  of  the  town.  We  have 
never  been  obliged  to  move  on  or  give  way 
to  business  blocks,  and  "fathers  tell  it  to 
their  sons"  that  here  the  Church  of  Christ 
of  Taunton  built  their  first  meeting-house. 
It  was  probably  built  of  logs,  about  1647, 


a  little  earlier  than  the  Plymouth  people 
built  their  first  meeting-house.  Henry  An- 
drews, the  builder,  received  for  pay  the  old 
calf-pasture,  so  called.  All  the  men  in  the 
settlement,  minister  as  well  as  laymen,  no 
doubt,  lent  a  helping  hand  in  building, 
cheered  and  warmed  by  good  old  Jamaica 
rum. 

Could  we  appear  for  a  moment  upon  the 
scene  on  the  first  Sabbath  morning  after 
the  completion  of  the  meeting-house,  we 
should  see  the  little  log  house  with  a  row  of 
houses  down  Dean  Street,  on  the  river  bank, 
within  the  traditional  half-mile  of  the  meet- 
ing-house. In  solemn  procession,  fathers 
and  mothers  at  the  head  and  children  fol- 
lowing walked  to  the  meeting-house, — the 
Williamses,  the  Deans,  the  Halls,  and  the 
Crossmans, — ^just  as  their  descendants  to-day 
of  the  same  name  walk  on  a  Sunday  morning 
toward  the  same  spot,  hallowed  by  the  mem- 
ories and  associations  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half.  The  men  in  that  early  procession 
were  armed  to  protect  the  women  and  chil- 
dren from  the  Indians.  Upon  the  door  of 
the  meeting-house  there  was  probably  posted 
the  notice  how  each  one  was  to  be  seated, 
the  men  and  women  each  by  themselves, 
the  g^rls  and  boys  apart.  Whether  that 
first  seating  was  satisfactory  or  not,  we 
shall  never  know;  but  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  girls  and  boys  had  a  dreary  time. 
Richard  Williams  and  Walter  Dean  were 
the  first  deacons,  Rev.  William  Hooke  first 
minister,  and  Rev.  Nicholas  Street  first 
teacher. 

In  1729  the  second  meeting-house  was 
built.  On  June  1,  1789,  we  find  on  the 
church  records  a  petition  to  the  selectmen  of 
Taunton  for  a  warrant  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  inhabitants  of  Taunton  to 
meet  in  the  old  public  meeting-house  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July,  to  see  if  the  Congrega- 
tional inhabitants  will  vote  either  to  repair 
the  old  public  meeting-house  or  build  a  new 
one.  And,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  constables  are  notified 
to  post  the  notice  upon  the  door  of  the  old 
public  meeting-house  to  warn  the  Congre- 
gational inhabitants  to  attend  the  meeting. 
After  many  long  and  earnest  prayers  to  God 
for  direction,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house.  This  third  building  was 
after  the  third  style  of  New  England  church 
architecture,  so  well  typified  by  the  Old 
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South  of  Boston.  Daring  the  fiye  years 
that  were  occupied  in  building  this  meet- 
iDg-houBe,  public  meetings  and  services 
were  held  in  the  court-house  by  special 
permission.  Mr.  fiulfinch's  name  appears 
on  the  plan  for  seating  the  people,  and  we 
may  infer  that  he  was  the  architect  of  the 
building.  Money  for  the  building  was 
raised  by  selling  the  pews  at  public  vendue. 
This  building  was  not  enclosed;  for  church 
members  complain  of  sheep  lying  down  on 
the  steps,  and  a  committee  is  appointed  to 
notify  field-drivers  that  sheep  must  be  kept 
off  the  steps  of  the  meeting-house.  This 
building  was  moved  to  Spring  Street  in 
1837  or  1880,  and  was  in  use  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  torn  down.  It  was 
found  that  some  of  the  timbers  were  the 
same  used  in  the  original  building,  as  it 
was  the  custom  in  the  olden  time  to  give 
the  builder,  among  other  things,  the  old 
meeting-house.  On  Jan.  10,  1791,  it  was 
Yoted  to  incorporate  the  society  under  the 
name  "First  Congregational  Society  of 
Taunton." 

Our  present  meeting-house,  the  fourth, 
was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Luther  Hamilton  on 
Oct  7,  1880.  The  building  is  of  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  evergreens  and  graceful  elms. 
The  town  at  this  time  made  a  new  survey 
of  the  land,  and  the  present  grounds  were 
hedged  io  by  the  society.  In  1877  Mrs. 
Sarah  L.  King  left  a  legacy  to  build  and 
keep  in  repair  the  massive  stone  wall  which 
DOW  surrounds  the  grounds.  In  1869  an 
addition  was  made  to  the  building  and  a 
chapel  built.  In  1888  the  meeting-house 
and  chapel  were  renovated  and  redecorated. 
We  are  very  fond  and  proud  of  our  old 
public  meeting-house,  with  Gothic  windows, 
flat  roof,  Norman  tower  with  Saxon  battle- 
ments. No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  this  meeting-house  is  a  house  of  God, 
and  it  sheds  abroad  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  quietness  equal  to  some  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  Old  World. 

Rev.  William  Hooke,  first  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  Taunton,  was  born  in 
Southampton,  England,  June  28,  1601. 
After  receiving  his  degree  of  A.M.  from  Ox- 
ford, he  entered  the  Church  of  England,  but 
left  his  vicarage  to  take  up  his  lot  with  the 
freemen  of  New  England.  It  was  in  the 
year  1687  that  Mr.  Hooke  was  ordained 
over  the  handful  of  women  and  men  who 


had  settled  in  the  wilderness.  According 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age.  Rev.  Nicholas 
Street  was  settled  as  first  teacher  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  can  accept  collateral 
records  as  true,  Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Bos- 
ton and  Rev.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester 
were  present  to  assist  at  the  ordination. 
For  seven  or  eight  years  Mr.  Hooke  minis- 
tered to  his  flock,  and  then  accepted  a  call 
to  New  Haven.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1656  he  was  appointed  domestic  chap- 
lain in  the  house  of  Cromwell.  After  the 
Restoration  he  remained  in  obscurity  until 
his  death  in  London,  March  21, 1677.  We 
may  judge  of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Hooke 
by  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  join  in  any 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Bay  Colony ;  and 
he  was  well  fitted  by  birth,  education,  and 
life-service  to  take  his  place  among  the 
other  ministers  of  the  old  first  parishes 
of  New  England. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Street,  the  colleague  and 
successor  of  Mr.  Hooke,  served  the  church 
of  Taunton  as  teacher  and  minister  for 
twenty  years ;  and  then  he,  too,  accepted  a 
call  to  New  Haven,  where  he  died  April  22, 
1674.  Rev.  George  Shove,  third  minister, 
was  ordained  Nov.  17,  1665,  and  remained 
in  Taunton  until  his  death  April  21,  1687. 
For  forty  years,  from  1687  to  1727,  Rev. 
Samuel  Danforth  filled  the  place  of  minister 
and  teacher.  His  views  on  church  music 
are  on  record,  he  being  in  favor  of  singing 
in  the  churches.  He  learned  the  Indian 
language  and  prepared  an  Indian  diction- 
ary. The  Plain  Burying-ground,  so  called, 
was  a  gift  of  Danforth  to  the  town ;  and 
here  he  was  himself  laid  to  rest  after  long 
and  faithful  service. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  who  was  minister 
from  1729  to  1738,  disturbed  some  of  his 
people  by  calling  meetings  without  giving 
notice  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  So 
the  good  people  discussed  the  question, 
'^Onght  a  minister  to  call  a  church  meeting 
without  telling  why  the  meeting  was  called  ?*' 
It  was  voted  "that  it  was  best  for  religious 
peace  and  unity  and  a  happy  means  for  pre- 
venting evil  consequences  which  might  arise 
if  the  church  knew  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion." "Why  don't  people  go  to  church  ?*' 
was  often  a  subject  of  discussion,  and 
the  delinquents  were  called  upon  to  give 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  non-attend- 
ance. 
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Rev.  Josiah  Crocker  of  Yarmouth  was 
settled  in  1742.  He  was  dismissed  in  1765, 
but  remained  in  Taunton  until  bis  deatb 
in  1774. 

Rev.  Caleb  Barn  urn  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  our  minister  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  country.  He  was  settled  in  1769,  and 
died  in  1776.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  not  only  bade  his 
people  to  go,  but  went  himself,  and  died, 
leaving  these  words  for  his  people  to  remem- 
ber: **1  have  no  doubts  concerning  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  that  cause ;  and,  had 
1  a  thousand  lives,  they  should  all  be  will- 
ingly laid  down  in  it." 

Rev.  Ellas  Jones,  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  was 
settled  in  1777,  as  the  eighth  minister,  and 
dismissed  in  1778.  On  April  18,  1780,  after 
solemn  and  earnest  prayers  to  Almighty 
God  for  direction,  the  church  voted  to  call 
Rev.  Ephraim  Judson ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  see  if  the  town  would 
agree  to  help  pay  the  minister's  salary. 
For  ten  years  Mr.  Judson  ministered  to 
the  people  of  Taunton,  but  was  finally  dis- 
missed by  council  with  apparently  the  best 
feelings  on  all  sides.  Our  church  records 
begin  in  1780,  and  were  carefully  kept  by 
Mr.  Judson  while  he  remained  in  Taunton. 
Very  blunt  and  straightforward  was  Mr. 
Jadson,  but  possessing  an  unusual  vein  of 
humor,  judging  from  some  of  the  stories 
that  have  come  down.  He  used  to  caution 
the  boys  in  the  gallery  not  to  make  so  much 
noise,  for  they  would  wake  the  old  folks 
below.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
lazy,  and  preached  sitting  down,  and  on 
hot  summer  days,  so  they  say,  would  give 
out  long  psalms;  and,  while  the  congrega- 
tion was  "piously  perspiring  and  fuguing,*' 
he  would  go  out  under  the  trees  to  cool 
himself,  thus  escaping  both  heat  and  sing- 
ing. "Why  don't  people  go  to  church?" 
was  a  question  that  troubled  Mr.  Judson 
greatly.  Meetings  were  called  to  discuss 
the  question.  Meetings  were  adjourned  be- 
cause it  rained.  But  no  final  decision  was 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  what  to  do  with 
people  who  did  not  go  to  church.  Mr. 
Judson  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the 
division  between  church  and  society.  The 
church  wanted  him,  but  the  town  would  not 
pay  his  salary.  So  a  council  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  was  called  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion.    Mr.    Judson    was    dismissed    with 


recommendations;  but  a  large  majority  of 
church  members  withdrew,  leaving  three 
men  and  one  woman  at  the  old  meeting- 
house. These  four,  with  the  society,  held 
the  property,  and  were  known  as  the  First 
Congregational  Society  of  Taunton.  On 
May  2,  1793,  it  was  voted  to  introduce  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  on  each  Lord's 
Day. 

Rev.  John  Foster,  who  followed  Mr.  Jud- 
son, was  settled  May  16, 1792,  and  remained 
until  1799.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
John  Pipon,  of  blessed  memory,  who  served 
the  society  for  twenty-one  years,  and  died 
deeply  lamented.  Mr.  Pipon's  salary  was 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  parsonage  farm  on  Win- 
throp  Street.  Rev.  Luther  Hamilton,  who 
was  minister  from  1821  to  1832,  was  the 
first  to  preach  strictly  Unitarian  doctrines. 
Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow's  pastorate  lasted 
from  1833  to  1842.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  the 
last  of  the  old-time  ministers  whom  we  al- 
ways associate  with  the  ideas  of  long  ser- 
mons, long  prayers,  and  catechising. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham  came  to  Taun- 
ton March  '27,  1844.  He  remained  in 
Taunton  until  1866,  when  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Unitarian  preacher  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Rev.  Fielder  Israel  remained 
from  1869  to  1872 ;  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  from  1873 
to_1876 ;  Rev.  Frederick  Meakin,  from  1.^78 
to  1882 ;  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Milsted,  from 
1883  to  1886.  The  present  minister.  Rev. 
John  P.  Forbes,  was  settled  in  1887.  Nine- 
teen ministers,  during  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  of  the  existence  of  this  church, 
have  ministered  unto  the  people. 

Taunton  is  one  of  the  hifltoric  towns  of 
the  Old  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
boundary  lines  were  laid  out  by  Captain 
Myles  Standish,  and  at  one  time  covered  an 
area  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres, 
including  the  towns  of  Easton,  Mansfield, 
Norton,  Dighton,  Berkley,  Raynham, 
within  her  borders.  And  here  in  Taunton 
still  lives  the  mother  church  of  all  this 
extensive  region,  more  vigorous  to-day  than 
any  of  the  forty  churches  which  now 
occupy  the  territory  once  filled  by  the  one 
church ;  and  here  the  children  of  the  early 
Puritans,  from  generation  to  generation,  for 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  have  sus- 
tained without  any  outside  assistance  a 
church  of  God.     And  to-day  the  society  in 
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the  old  meeting-house  stands  self-support- 
ing and  without  debt,  the  most  liberally 
supported  parish  in  the  town.  For  the  first 
century  and  a  half  it  stood  alone,  for  miles 
around,  as  a  representative  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious freedom  as  understood  by  the  Puritan ; 
for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  it 
has  again  stood  alone,  but  steadfast,  not 
only  in  the  town,  but  for  miles  around,  as 
a  representative  of  liberal  Christianity,  as 
understood  by  Unitarians.  In  spite  of 
differenoea  in  theology,  the  Unitarians  have 
always  been  welcome  in  the  town ;  and  their 
minister — **the  patriarch,"  as  he  is  called — ^is 
accorded  first  place  in  virtue  of  represent- 
ing the  old  First  Parish.  Our  sister  cities, 
Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  have  far  out- 
stripped us  in  population  and  wealth ;  but 
the  Taunton  church,  as  the  oldest  in  Bristol 
County,  has  a  unique  history  of  its  own. 
The  influence  for  good  that  has  been  spread 
abroad  by  this  one  liberal  church  can  never 
be  told  in  words.  The  general  public  still 
claims  a  hold  upon  the  old  meeting-house ; 
nor  has  the  present  generation  outlived  the 
hospitable  traditions  of  the  past,  and  the 
use  of  the  old  meeting-house  and  grounds 
is  still  freely  granted  for  public  occasions. 
On  hot  summer  days  the  footsore  and 
weary  traveller  still  rests  and  cools  himself 
under  the  grateful  shade  of  our  trees. 
Standing  thus  amidst  traditions  centuries 
old  and  looked  up  to  for  leadership  in  all 
that  is  truest  and  best,  the  society  is  placed 
in  the  position  of  noblesse  oblige.  Nor  is  this 
position  easy  to  fill:  nothing  but  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  both  minister  and 
people  enables  the  society  to  hold  the  title 
*'First,"  both  by  inheritance  and  present 
worth.  Sarah  B.  Williams. 

Taunton,  Masa. 


ZWIN6LI. 


(Bom  January  1, 1481.) 


Ulric  Zwingli  represents  the  first  stage  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Switzerland.  He 
began  what  Calvin  and  others  completed. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  patriot  and 
martyr  on  the  battlefield,  when  his  work 
seemed  to  be  but  half  done.  His  impor- 
tance is  historical  rather  than  doctrinal.    He 


was  the  most  liberal  among  the  reformers, 
but  lacked  the  genius,  depth,  and  vigor  of 
Luther  and  Calvin.  He  held  opinions  ou 
the  sacraments,  on  original  sin  (as  a  disorder 
rather  than  a  state  of  guilt),  on  the  salva- 
tion of  all  infants,  and  on  that  of  the  noble 
heathen,  which  then  appeared  radically  dan- 
gerous and  profane.  He  could  conceive  of 
a  broad  and  free  Christian  union,  consistent 
with  doctrinal  differences  and  denomina- 
tional distinctions.  He  was  a  patriotic  re- 
publican, frank,  honorable,  incorruptible, 
cheerful,  courteous,  and  affable.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  all  the  public  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  and  ^  labored  to  free  it  from 
foreign  infiuence,  misgovemment,  and  im- 
morality. He  began  at  Einsiedeln  in  151^), 
and  more  effectively  at  Zurich  in  1519,  to 
preach  his  conception  of  Christ  from  the 
New  Testament.  Then  followed  his  attacks 
on  the  corruptions  of  Rome ;  and  the  Refor- 
mation was  introduced  step  by  step  in 
Zurich,  where  he  exercised  a  controlling 
infiuence,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  German 
Switzerland,  until  its  progress  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  catastrophe  at  Cappel  in 
1531. 

Zwingli  was  scarcely  two  months  younger 
than  Luther,  who  survived  him  fifteen 
years.  Both  were  educated  and  ordained 
in  the  Roman  Church,  and  became  inno- 
cently and  providentially  reformers  of  that 
Church.  Both  were  men  of  strong  mind, 
heroic  character,  fervent  piety,  and  com- 
manding influence  over  the  people.  Both 
were  good  scholars,  great  divines,  fond  of 
poetry  and  music.  Both  labored  indepen- 
dently for  the  same  great  cause  of  evangel- 
ical Protestantism,  —  the  one  on  a  smaller, 
the  other  on  a  larger  field.  But  their  endow- 
ment, their  training,  and  their  conversion  to 
Protestantism  were  different.  Zwingli  had 
less  prejudice,  more  practical  common  sense, 
clear  discrimination,  sober  judgment,  self- 
control,  courtesy  and  polish,  —  Luther  more 
productive  genius,  poetic  imagination,  over- 
powering eloquence,  mystic  depth,  fire  and 
passion,  and  was  in  every  way  a  richer  and 
stronger,  though  rougher  and  wilder  nature. 
Zwingli's  eyes  were  opened  by  the  reading 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  carefully 
copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  by  the 
humanistic  learning  of  his  friend  £rasmus ; 
while  Luther  passed  through  the  ascetic 
struggles   of   monastic   life   till    he   found 
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peace  of  conscience  in  the  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication by  Faith.  Zwingli  broke  more 
rapidly  and  more  radically  with  the  Roman 
Church  than  Luther.  He  boldly  abolished 
all  doctrines  and  usages  not  taught,  as  he 
believed,  in  the  Scriptures ;  Luther  piously 
retained  what  was  not  clearly  forbidden. 
He  aimed  at  a  reformation  of  government 
as  well  as  of  theology;  Luther  confined 
himself  to  such  changes  as  were  directly 
connected  with  doctrine.  He  was  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  theologian  :  Luther  largely 
kept  aloof  from  political  affairs.  They  met 
but  once,  and  then  as  theological  antago- 
nists at  Marburg,  two  years  before  Zwingli's 
death.  They  respected  each  other  person- 
ally, though  Luther  approached  the  Swiss 
with  the  strongest  prejudice,  looking  upon 
him  as  half  an  infidel.  He  differed  radi- 
cally from  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  German  reformer  held 
to  consubstantiation,  while  Zwingli,  who  was 
intense  in  his  dread  of  all  materialistic  ele- 
ments, regarded  the  bread  and  wine  as  only 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  two  reformers  came  into  open  differ- 
ence. Each  defended  his  views,  but  no 
compromise  was  reached.  Notwithstanding 
this  difference  on  the  one  question  of  the 
Ileal  Presence  in  the  communion,  Zwingli, 
with  tears,  proposed  peace  and  union ;  but 
Luther  refused  the  hand  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, because  he  made  doctrinal  agree- 
ment the  boundary  line  of  communion :  and 
many  modem  Christians  and  Christian 
Churches  limit  their  union  within  the  same 
narrow  confines. 

From  this  general  description  I  pass  on  to 
sketch  Zwingli^s  life. 

The  political  condition  of  Switzerland 
was  highly  favorable  to  the  introduction  of 
Protestant  ideas.  The  country  was  divided 
into  cantons,  or  districts, —  an  arrangement 
which  had  existed  from  early  times.  Each 
canton  was,  in  a  measure,  independent  of 
the  rest,  and  yet  was  connected  in  a  federa- 
tion with  all  the  others.  While  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  held  sway  over  all,  the 
people  of  each  canton  claimed  the  right  of 
deciding  what  their  confession  should  be. 
The  spirit  pervading  all  the  cantons  was 
that  of  civil  liberty;  and  so,  when  the 
Protestant  doctrines  descended  from  the 
North,  the  Swiss  saw  in  them  a  system  of 
religion  closely  allied  to  their  political  trsr 


ditions  and  preferences.  Freedom  in  the 
State,  as  the  Swiss  mind  saw  it,  was  insepa- 
rable from  freedom  of  conscience.  In  Zu- 
rich, the  largest  city  in  Eastern  Switzerland, 
the  doctrine  of  the  German  reformers,  and 
especially  the  works  of  Luther,  took  strong 
hold.  The  people,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage with  the  Germans,  read  the  earliest 
Protestant  writings  with  interest,  while  cor- 
respondence with  the  reformers  fanned  the 
flame. 

Zwingli  was  the  leader  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  Switzerland.  It  was  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1484,  that  he  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
world  from  the  lofty  heights  of  Tockenburg, 
where  one  looked  abroad  over  a  country 
where  no  feudal  barons  ground  their  serfs 
to  the  dust,  but  where  republican  freedom, 
patriarchal  simplicity,  and  comparatively 
equal  laws  presented  more  of  the  Christian 
appearance  than  the  castles  and  halls  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  plains.  Yet  Switzerland  had 
great  need  of  a  moral  as  well  as  of  a  relig- 
ious reformation. 

When  Zwingli  appeared  there  was  little 
earnestness  and  less  sincerity  among  his 
countrymen.  Faith  of  a  certain  kind  there 
was  enough,  and  too  much.  That  is,  if 
superstition  may  be  called  faith.  But  of 
real,  vital  faith  in  Grod,  in  Christ,  in  human- 
ity, faith  in  the  capacity  and  destiny  of 
man,  faith  in  justice,  honesty,  righteousness, 
and  rectitude  of  life, — ^this  was  but  little 
known.  Men  lived  in  <<lies  and  shams." 
Hence  they  were  sincere  and  earnest  only 
as  they  were  weak  and  credulous.  If  they 
believed,  they  were  in  bondage  to  the  priests ; 
and  we  know  what  cramping,  enervating, 
and  degrading  slavery  that  is.  If  they 
doubted  or  denied,  it  was  not  the  doubt  or 
denial  of  reason,  of  anxious  and  reverent 
thought,  but  of  passion.  Nothing  lofty, 
pure,  and  noble,  of  a  religious  nature,  could 
grow  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Their  inde- 
pendence was  frequently  undermined,  and 
their  civil  liberties  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
vanishing  amid  the  moral  and  spiritual 
bondage  in  which  they  were  deadened. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  their  magnificent 
country,  the  Swiss  still  preserved  more  of 
their  ancient  virtue  than  in  the  lower  coun- 
tries. None  among  the  ancient  families  of 
the  Alps  were  more  respected,  and  deservedly 
so,  than  the  Zwinglis  of  Wildhaus.  The 
father  of  the  reformer  was  the  Amman,  or 
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bailiff,  of  the  district.  He  was  venerated  as 
the  patriarch  of  the  mountains.  From  him 
and  his  venerable  companions  the  young 
Zwingli,  seated  by  the  fireside  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  learned  to  love  his 
fatherland  with  devout  attachment,  and  his 
soul  became  filled  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
P>om  his  pious  grandmother  he  drank  in 
with  greedy  appetite  the  stories  of  the  heroes 
of  Bible  history.  The  seeds  of  religious 
faith  and  earnestness  were  mingled  with 
those  of  devotedness  to  liberty  and  aspira- 
tions for  his  country's  good.  Gifted  with 
generous  sensibilities,  a  lively  fanoy,  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  a  quick  and  power- 
ful intellect,  Zwingli  might  have  shone  in 
any  path  of  literature,  almost  in  any  walk 
of  life.  But,  happily  for  his  country  and 
the  reformation,  the  deep  religiousness  of 
his  nature,  and  the  devotional  conscientious- 
ness of  his  spirit  made  him  cling  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  as  a  minister  with  indomitable 
faith  and  perseverance. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Zwingli  was  sent  to 
school  to  Basle,  and  three  years  after,  to 
Berne.  Having  made  rapid  progress  in 
these  academies,  he  repaired  to  Vienna  to 
fltady  philosophy.  He  returned  to  his  early 
home  in  1502;  but  the  young  eagle  had 
begun  to  feel  the  power  of  his  pinions,  and, 
impatient  for  higher  and  wider  flights,  he 
soon  left  the  tranquil  solitudes  of  the 
Tockenburg.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  the  University  of  Basle,  where  he 
remained  nearly  four  years, — a  young  man 
with  a  gay  humor,  an  amiable  disposition, 
a  pleasant  converser,  devotedly  fond  of 
music,  often  making  his  lodgings  and  the 
houses  of  his  friends  re-echo  with  the  mel- 
odies of  his  country.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  having  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  his  reputation  for  learning  having 
reached  the  mountains  amid  which  he  was 
born,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  work 
on  which  his  heart  had  been  fixed,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  Glaris,  a  town  near  his 
birthplace,  AVildhaus,  in  1.506. 

During  his  pastorate  here,  we  find  that  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Italy  as  chaplain  to 
the  Glaris  contingent  of  the  Swiss  confeder- 
ate troops  led  him  to  study  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Greek :  and  he  thenceforth  sought 
earnestly  to  discover  religious  truth  in  the 
Bible.  "Philosophy  and  theology,"  said  he, 
*'ceased  not  to  raise  up  objections  against 


me.  I  at  length  arrived  at  this  conclusion : 
*We  must  leave  all  things,  and  seek  our 
knowledge  of  God  only  in  his  word.'  I 
began  earnestly  to  supplicate  the  Lord  to 
give  me  his  light ;  and,  though  I  read  only 
the  text  of  Scripture,  it  became  far  clearer  to 
me  than  if  I  had  read  a  host  of  commenta- 
tors." 

"Comparing  the  Scriptures  with  them- 
selves,*' adds  the  historian  D'Aubigne,  "and 
explaining  passages  that  were  obscure  by 
such  as  were  more  clear,  he  soon  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  especially 
the  New  Testament.  When  Zwingli  thus 
turned  toward  the  Scriptures,  Switzerland 
took  her  first  step  in  the  Reformation." 
True,  we  do  not  fall  to  recognize  that  here 
was  the  genuine  noble  spirit  in  which  all 
inquiry  after  truth  should  be  prosecuted. 
But  I  must  add  that  the  second  and  grater 
reformation,  which  is  now  going  forward, 
needs  much  more  than  Zwingli's  procedure. 
In  his  day,  to  compare  Scripture  with  Script- 
ure was  an  immense  step  in  advance;  but 
to-day  we  must  compare  the  Scriptures,  and 
all  theology,  with  sound  philosophy,  with 
ethics,  with  science,  with  the  development 
of  religious  thought  among  all  people  and 
in  all  times.  Assuredly,  whatever  is  true  in 
the  Bible  of  Christendom,  in  all  Bibles,  and 
in  the  works  of  nature,  will  be  found  to  be 
in  harmony,  mutually  illustrating  and  ex- 
plaining one  another.  But  the  false  views 
handed  down  from  the  middle  ages  still 
exist, — shall  I  say  they  still  prevail  ?  Those 
views  led  Zwingli  to  say  that  he  must 
"leave"  both  philosophy  and  theology.  Do 
they  not  still  exert  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  Christianity  of  large  multitudes? 
It  required  a  great  effort  on  Zwingli's  part, 
great  devotedness  to  truth  and  moral  cour- 
age, to  put  aside  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools  and  the  theology  of  the  priests,  to 
study  solely  the  Bible.  Orthodox  ministers 
at  the  present  day  admire  him,  but  they 
have  nothing  like  his  courage  to  "leave"  the 
creeds  and  dogmas  of  the  schools,  and  rest 
in  those  truths  only  which  they  can  express 
in  the  language  of  Christ;  and  still  less 
have  they  courage  to  interpret  the  Bible  not 
only  by  itself,  but,  what  is  now  more  im- 
portant, by  an  enlightened  examination  of 
the  Will  of  God  revealed  in  the  eternal  laws 
of  his  universe. 

Zwingli,  however,  iu   his  devotedness  to 
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Scriptural  investigations,  did  not  forsake 
those  classical  authors  whose  noble  writings 
contributed  so  much  to  expand  and  en- 
rich his  intellect.  ^The  poetry  of  Hesiod, 
Homer,  Pindar,  enraptured  him.  .  .  .  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Pindar  spoke  of  his 
gods  in  such  sublime  strains  that  he  must 
liave  had  some  idea  of  the  true  God.  ...  If 
he  honored  them  so  much,  it  was  because 
he  thought  he  saw  in  them  not  human  virt- 
ues, but  the  influence  of  the  Uoly  Spirit. 
The  agency  of  God,  far  from  confining  it- 
self to  ancient  times  within  the  limits  of 
Palestine,  extended,  he  maintained,  to  the 
whole  world.  Tlato,'  said  he,  *has  also 
drunk  at  the  divine  source.  And  if  the 
two  Catos,  if  Camillus,  if  Scipio,  had  not 
been  truly  religious  would  they  have  been 
so  magnanynou9?* " 

The  cultivation  of  the  best  order  of  gen- 
eral literature  powerfully  tends  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  tone  of  theology.  The  re- 
formers of  theology  to-day  are  not  the 
preachers  and  the  theologians,  but  the  men 
of  letters,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ruskin,  George  Mao^ 
donald ;  and  the  men  of  science,  Lyell,  Dar- 
win, Huxley,  and  Tyndall.  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  are  worth  more  as  religious  in- 
spirers  and  emancipators  than  a  whole 
generation  of  theologians,  and  Ruskin's 
writings  than  tons'  weight  of  books  of  di- 
vinity. The  classics  kept  alive  in  Zwingli 
that  free  and  generous  spirit  which  is  too 
often  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  dog- 
matic theology ;  and  whoso  eats  of  the 
living  bread  of  the  prophets  I  have  named 
will  find  that  the  husks  of  theology  have  no 
temptation  to  his  appetite,  and  will  be 
thankful  that  he  has  other  meat  to  eat  of. 

Twice  did  Zwingli  visit  the  plains  of  Italy 
as  chaplain  to  the  troops ;  and  when  there, 
animated  with  a  true  Switzer's  patriotism 
as  he  was,  loving  his  country  devotedly  as 
he  did,  he  wielded  a  very  diiferent  sword 
from  that  of  the  spirit.  And  while  he 
preached  with  words  of  fire  to  the  serried 
ranks  of  his  countrymen,  it  was  not  to  teach 
them  to  bring  their  hearts  into  submission' 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  At  Glaris,  too,  he 
was  in  the  very  centre  of  political  intrigues 
and  turmoils.  But  in  the  year  1516  he  re- 
ceived a  call  to  pi-each  at  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Einsiedeln,  and  to  take  the 
cure  of  this  sequestered  parish.    His  friends 


at  Glaris  were  filled  with  grief  at  parting 
with  him.  But  he  felt  that  it  was  far  bet- 
ter for  him  to  retire  for  a  time  from  the 
feverish  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  thus 
been  plunged.  * -Neither  ambition  nor  ava- 
rice takes  me"  to  Einsiedeln,  he  said,  **but 
the  intrigues  of  the  French." 

In  this  wild  retreat  he  gained  two  great 
advantages.  One  was  the  opportunity  for 
study  and  meditation ;  the  other  was  the 
continual  spectacle  of  superstition  in  its 
grossest  form.  The  chapel  of  the  monastery 
was  almost  as  famous  as  that  of  Loretto, 
and  pilgrims  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  receive  absolution  and  indulgence.  Over 
the  gate  of  the  abbey  were  inscribed  these 
words:  ^'Here  is  obtained  a  plenary  remis- 
sion for  all  sins."  At  length  Zwingli  is 
thoroughly  aroused.  In  the  very  heart  of 
all  this  corruption,  he  lifts  up  hiii  voice 
against  it.  His  piercing  eloquence  produces 
an  astonishing  effect.  Crowds  of  pilgrims 
return  to  their  homes  enlightened.  Th^ 
worshippers  of  the  Virgin  and  their  rich 
offerings  rapidly  diminish.  Zwingli  con- 
sequently loses  nearly  his  whole  income, 
which  was  derived  from  that  source.  Does 
he  repent?  Yes,  he  repents,  but  it  is  for 
having  received  the  produce  of  idolatry,  and 
never  for  resigning  it.  The  Papal  legates 
are  alarmed  at  his  growing  power,  and  they 
seek  to  bribe  him  with  gifts,  flattery,  honors. 
Their  temptations  produce  as  much  effect 
on  Zwingli  as  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
on  Luther.  For  a  little  time,  however,  he 
continues  an  adherent  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and,  like  Luther,  seeks  for  a  reform  in  the 
Church  by  applications  to  the  Papal  power. 
At  length  his  eyes  are  fully  opened  to  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  and  by  the 
same  circumstance  that  decided  the  fate  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  a  large  part  of  Ger- 
many. In  1518  the  Tetzel  of  Switzerland 
appears.  A  Franciscan  monk,  by  name 
Bernard  Samson,  and  a  few  companions, 
travel  through  Switzerland  like  "the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,"  selling 
their  demoralizing  indulgences.  Zwingli 
now  fairly  enters  the  field  and  demolishes, 
by  argument  from  the  New  Testament,  the 
gigantic  wickedness  which,  in  various  forms, 
—each  more  pernicious  than  the  last, — had 
long  blighted  the  purity,  truthfulness,  and 
piety  of  Christendom.  "Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,"  said  he,  "thus  speaks :  'Come 
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unto  mey  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' " 

Singularly  enough,  Zwiogli  was  now  re- 
moved to  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  In  1510 
he  was  elected  preacher  to  the  cathedral  of 
Zurich  by  the  college  of  canons.  In  this 
elevated  and  important  position  he  was  on 
a  lofty  pedestal,  whence  he  preached  to 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France ;  whence 
he  spake  the  Reformation  into  being 
throughout  the  finest,  ihost  civilized,  most 
powerful  cantons  of  his  beloved  fatherland. 
But  that  pedestal  became  his  funeral  pyre. 
In  the  flames  of  political  strife,  in  the  glow- 
ing ardor  of  patriotic  and  social  enthusi- 
asm, he  consumed  and,  at  last,  sacrificed 
hie  own  life.  But  until  his  political  com- 
plications fully  developed  themselves,  the 
influence  of  Zwingli  from  the  cathedral  of 
Zurich  was  most  benignant.  He  expounded 
the  Scriptures  to  immense  congregations. 
D*Aubig^^  writes : — 

''He  shows  how  the  Bible  found  at  once 
its  exposition  and  its  application  in  the 
nature  of  man.  Delivering  the  loftiest 
truths  of  the  gospel  in  simple  language,  his 
preaching  reached  all  classes, — the  learned 
and  the  wise  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and 
the  simple.  He  extolled  the  infinite  mer- 
cies of  Grod  the  Father,  and  implored  all 
his  hearers  to  put  their  confidence  in  Jesus 
Christ  alone  as  the  only  Saviour.  At  the 
same  time  he  earnestly  called  them  to  re- 
pentance; forcibly  attacked  the  errors 
which  prevailed  among  the  people;  fear- 
lessly rebuked  luxury,  intemperance,  and 
extravagance  in  dress,  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  idleness,  foreign  service,  and  foreign 
pensions.  *In  the  pulpit,'  says  one  of  his 
companions,  *he  spared  no  one, — ^pope,  em- 
peror, kings,  dukes,  princes,  lords,  and  even 
his  own  supporters.  All  his  energy  and  all 
Ihe  joy  of  his  heart  were  in  God;  accord- 
ingly he  exhorted  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Zurich  to  put  their  confidence  in  him  only.' " 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  reforms  did  his 
influence  produce?  What  were  the  results? 
A  reform  in  piety  and  morality.  A  high 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling  was  introduced. 
The  convents  of  the  mendicant  orders  were 
suppressed  by  order  of  the  Council,  the  aged 
and  infirm  members  pensioned  off,  the  rest 
placed  in  trades  and  professions.  The  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  was  transformed 
into  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  that  of  the 


Augustinians  into  an  asylum  for  the  desti- 
tute. In  every  instance  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  neither  swallowed  up  by  the 
treasury  nor  embezzled  by  grasping  individ- 
uals. The  other  reformed  cantons  generally 
acted  upon  the  same  principle  of  honesty 
which  Zwingli  proclaimed  and  enforced  at 
Zurich.  What  a  contrast  to  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  England,  where  proper- 
ties have  been  seized  on  and  endowments 
taken  from  one  church  only  to  be  grasped 
greedily  and  held  tenaciously  by  the  eccle- 
siastics of  another  1  Above  all, — and  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  testimony  both  to  the 
value  and  the  greatness  of  Zwingli's  power 
in  Zurich, — above  all,  he  persuaded  the  rich 
and  lazy  canons  of  the  cathedral  to  give  up 
the  enormous  endowments  of  their  college 
to  an  admirable  system  of  gratuitous  educa- 
tion for  the  people,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  people. 

Of  course  he  made  many  enemies. 
Especially  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  con- 
demned the  pernicious  practice  of  his  coun- 
trymen, then  so  prevalent,  of  selling  them- 
selves to  foreign  powers,  and  butchering 
their  fellow- creatures,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  quarrel  or  a  pretext,  for  mercenary 
gold.  D'Aubign^  thinks  he  injured  the 
cause  of  religious  reform  by  denouncing  so 
earnestly  the  ''foreign  pension"  party.  He 
may  have  given  the  matter  undue  promi- 
nence in  his  preaching.  But  this  we  know, 
that  if  ministers  are  content  simply  to 
attack  doctrinal  conceptions,  they  may  live 
on  good  terms  with  their  fellow-citizens; 
but  the  moment  they  oppose  practical  sins, 
social  sins,  and  national  sins,  all  those  who 
profit  by  such  sins  rise  up  in  wrath  against 
them.  And  those  who  are  interested  in  other 
existing  evils,  and,  therefore,  dread  refor- 
mation, such  persons,  in  a  great  legion, 
make  common  cause  against  the  minister 
who  meddles  with  them.  Yet  Zwingli 
quailed  not  before  them.  He  has  been 
severely  condemned  for  ''interfering  in  poli- 
tics," and  he  did  come  to  interfere  in  a  way 
unworthy  of  him ;  but,  so  far  as  he  en- 
forced and  applied  the  truths  of  religion  to 
matters  of  practical  life,  whether  of  a  social, 
political  or  commercial  nature,  he  deserves 
as  high  honor  for  his  Chridtian  politics  as 
for  his  Protestant  reform.  And  it  is  one  of 
my  firm  and  fervent  convictions  that  the 
minister  who  fails  to  apply  Christianity  to 
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politics,  and  to  everything  else,  the  minister 
who  fails  to  vindicate  and  enforce  the  au- 
thority of  religious  principles  over  the 
whole  life  of  man  and  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  misrepresentation  or  the  oblo- 
quy which  prejudice  or  self-interest  may 
heap  upon  him,  is  no  more  a  faithful  minis- 
ter than  a  true  patriot,  but  very  much  of  a 
chicken-hearted  time-server  and  something 
also  of  a  sneak. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  minister  is  to  be- 
come a  special  pleader,  or  an  advocate  of 
party  politics  in  his  pulpit.  But  I  mean 
that  he  should  strive  to  embody  the  spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  whole  life  of  his  country- 
men. What  is  the  value  of  Christ's  relig- 
ion if  it  does  not  advance  sweeter  manners 
and  purer  laws?  Where  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  be  paramount?  Only  in  hymns 
and  prayers  and  Sunday  worship,  but  not 
in  the  affairs  of  State  and  of  society  ?  Are 
national  institutions,  customs  and  laws  not 
to  be  moulded  into  conformity  with  the  soul 
of  Jesus  ?  The  business  of  the  minister 
with  politics,  as  with  everything  else,  is  to 
apply  Christianity  to  them ;  and  this  busi- 
ness is  urgent.  For  the  Church  to  use  po- 
litical power  to  compass  religious  ends  is  a 
grievous  error ;  for  the  Church  to  use  relig- 
ions influence  to  subserve  political  purposes 
is  also  a  grievous  error,  involving  more  or 
less  of  moral  guilt.  It  was  the  condemna- 
tion of  Zwingli  that  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  impelled  by  events  upon  both  these  erro- 
neous courses ;  but  to  imbue  the  State  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  vindicate  and  apply 
the  authority  of  Christ's  principles  over  the 
whole  world  and  the  world's  whole  life, — 
to  have  aimed  at  this  was  Zwingli's  highest 
glory.  Happy  they  who  in  that  matter  can 
surpass  him ! 

Exhausted  by  his  many  labors,  Zwingli 
went  for  a  short  time  to  recruit  his  health  at 
the  baths  of  Pfeffers.  But  while  there,  the 
"great  death"  swept  over  Switzerland, — 
the  awful  **  plague."  Zwingli  hastened 
from  Pfeffers  to  Zurich,  and  devoted  him- 
self with  the  most  Christian  love  and  dili- 
gence to  attendance  on  the  siek  and  dying, 
until  he  himself  was  attacked  by  the  fell 
disease,  and  brought  to  the  gates  of  death. 
Zurich  and  all  Protestant  Switzerland  were 
in  despair.  His  death  would  have  been  felt 
at  that  time  as  a  great  calamity.  A  report 
reached  the  distant  town  of  Basle  that  he 


had  died,  and  the  city  was  **  filled  with  lam- 
entation and  mourning." 

But  he  was  spared  to  do  much  work  in 
the  Master's  cause.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
broken  in  health,  strength  and  spirits ;  but 
the  reforming  force  he  had  set  in  operation 
went  on  within  the  cantons,  for  the  most 
part  in  an  admirable  spirit.  But  there  is  a 
significant  contrast  between  those  days  and 
these.  It  seems  wonderful  now  to  read  the 
accounts  of  the  iiftense  avidity  with  which 
the  people  then  drank  in  the  preaching  of 
Christianity.  Multitudes  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Switzerland  to  listen  to  Zwingli, 
and  any  eloquent  preacher  became  a  centre 
of  the  strongest  attraction.  So  it  was  in 
Germany  and  France,  in  Holland  and  Bo- 
hemia. To-day  the  great  body  of  the  people 
throughout  Europe,  including  England,  ap- 
pear comparatively  indifferent,  I  will  not 
say  to  religion,  but  to  religious  worship. 
What  is  the  reason  of  the  intense  interest 
then  felt  in  religious  services  compared 
with  what  we  behold  now?  The  answer 
lets  us  far  into  the  nature  of  the  new  Ref- 
ormation required  by  the  present  age. 

For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
the  debasing  bondage  in  which  men's  minds 
had  long  been  held,  —  the  prevalent  fear  of 
future  torments,  the  degrading  and  galling 
conditions  on  which  salvation  was  offered ; 
the  charm .  of  the  new  doctrines  of  free 
grace  and  justiflcation ;  the  comparative 
absence  of  other  matters  of  interest,  es- 
pecially of  books  and  domestic  enjoyments ; 
the  novelty  of  religion  being  brought  down 
to  "  the  common  people  "  and  the  humblest 
minds;  with  all  the  stirring  and  ennobling 
influences  of  the  new  civilization,  of  which 
I  have  previously  spoken,  foremost  among 
these  being  the  influence  of  the  new  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  which  was 
listened  to  with  enthusiasm,  because  it 
raised  the  love  and  trust  of  men  from  dull 
images  and  a  sinful  pope  and  saints  of  a 
very  dubious  character,  to  one  higher  and 
nobler  than  themselves, — to  Christ, —  and  a 
new  life  sprang  up  in  their  souls. 

But  the  novelty  is  gone.  Yes ;  and  many 
other  things  have  also  passed  away.  Can  it 
be  that  Truth  of  the  highest  order  ever 
grows  old,  and  loses  its  power  over  the 
hearts  of  men  ? 

This  is  manifest:  Superstition  decays. 
Men  begin  to  see  many  things  plainly  in  the 
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increaaiDg  light  of  intellectual  progress; 
and  religion  will  inevitably  fall  into  neglect 
if  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  demands 
of  reason  and  justice,  if  it  is  not  practically 
applied  to  the  great  and  growing  interests 
of  humanity.  As  civilization  advances,  this 
world  increases  and  a  future  world  dimin- 
ishes in  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majority. 

As  the  physician  and  the  philanthropist, 
the  engineer  and  the  mechanic,  the  author 
and  the  printer,  the  artist,  the  poet  and  the 
musician,  combine  to  make  life  comfortable 
and  safe ;  as  the  club-room,  theatre,  steam- 
boat, concert,  counting-house,  factory,  li- 
brary, senate  and  fireside  are  open  to  occupy 
and  interest  the  children  of  humanity, — 
many  of  the  sources  whence  the  vitality 
of  the  first  Reformation  was  nourished 
gradually  dry  up.  Yet  there  are  higher 
principles  in  human  nature,  deeper  wants 
in  the  human  soul,  than  civilization  the 
most  refined  can  satisfy.  Let  religion  look 
to  these,  and  the  second  Reformation  will 
spread  and  flourish. 

There  are  social  problems  and  terrible 
plagues  which  civilization  complicates,  deep- 
rooted  in  the  selfishness,  cowardice  or  in- 
dolence of  man,  with  which  religion  alone 
can  grapple.  I^t  her  look  to  these  also,  and 
the  new  Reformation  will  be  fully  developed. 

Grod  and  Christ,  the  future,  eternity,  sor- 
row and  sin,  love  and  holiness,  —  are  these 
dreams,  think  you?  Are  they  not  realities, 
true  now  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  ?  In 
human  nature  they  evermore  abide.  And 
if  priests  forget  this  or  slumber  over  it, 
prophets  who  are  more  than  priests  will 
speak  of  it  and  be  heard.  Zwingli  had  no 
misgivings  on  this  score.  He  believed  in 
those  realities  with  his  whole  heart;  and, 
prophet-like,  moved  on  his  noble  course  for 
many  years,  seeing  his  work  clearly,  doing 
it  bravely,  with  calm  strength  and  frequent 
joy. 

But  at  length  he  turned  aside  from  his 
true  mission,  absorbed  the  prophet  in  the 
politician,  and  entered  on  that  fatal  course 
of  armed  coercion  by  which  he  thought  to 
compel  the  mountain  cantons  to  abandon 
their  errors  and  embrace  the  evangelical 
gospel.  Some  of  his  political  conceptions 
were  magnificent.  Many  of  his  measures 
were  wise.  But  that  cruel  blockade  of  the 
mountain  cantons,  by  which  the  Protestant 


Swiss  sought  to  starve  their  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen  into  the  adoption  of  a 
purer  Christianity,  —  can  his  memory  be 
cleared  from  the  condemnation  of  having 
promoted  that,  if  he  did  not  originate  it? 
It  was  a  great  sin,  and  bitterly  he  suffered 
for  it.  He  had  an  apology  for  his  measure. 
It  was  that  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  re- 
fused liberty  of  conscience  to  those  of  their 
subjects  who  were  Protestants ;  and  yet  how 
could  he  for  a  moment  have  expected  to 
cast  out  devils  by  the  finger  of  Beelzebub  ! 
The  enraged  mountaineers  collected  in  con- 
siderable force.  Zurich  had  warnings,  but 
listened  to  them  with  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence. Too  late  her  citizens  rushed  to  arms 
to  repel  the  invading  army.  Without  dis- 
cipline, without  plan,  their  advanced  forces, 
too  brave  to  retreat  when  they  beheld  their 
fatal  error,  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  almost  to  a  man,  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Cappel,  on  October  11,  1531.  Many  of 
the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers were  brought  back  to  Zurich  on  their 
funeral  bier.  Among  those  who  fell  was 
the  high  hearted  pastor,  statesman,  reformer. 

He  was  wounded  soon  after  the  battle  be- 
gan ;  and  he  lay  in  great  agony  upon  the 
ground  for  some  time.  As  he  lay,  a  Cath- 
olic soldier  came  up  to  him,  and,  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  told  him  to  confess. 
Zwingli  could  not  speak,  but  shook  his 
head  in  the  negative  and  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  Whereupon  the  soldier  exclaimed, 
<*Then  die,  you  heretical  dog!"  And  be 
beat  him  to  death  with  his  axe.  The  spot 
where  this  event  took  place  is  marked  at  the 
present  day  by  a  large  stone,  which  stands 
close  to  Cappel  at  the  foot  of  the  Albis, 
between  Lucerne  and  Zurich.  When  his 
corpse  was  recognized  by  the  victorious 
Catholics  they  heaped  upon  it  the  most  dis- 
gusting indignities,  crowning  their  joy  by 
burning  it  and  scattering  the  ashes  over  the 
battlefield.  Where  this  scene  took  place  a 
large  monument  now  stands,  on  which  is 
this  inscription,  "They  may  kill  my  body, 
but  not  my  soul." 

He  seems  to  have  had  some  sombre  pre- 
sentiments of  his  fate.  It  was  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  protestations  of  his  friends  that 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  little 
army,  saying  that  he  had  caused  the  war 
and  it  should  never  be  charged  against  him 
that  he  was  afraid  to  face  the  consequences. 
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When  he  took  his  last  farewell  of  his  amia- 
ble and  accomplished  wife  while  his  mettle- 
some charger,  with  that  wonderful  animal 
instinct  often  obeervable  on  similar  occa- 
sions, was  refusing  to  set  forth,  he  felt  in 
his  heart  they  should  meet  one  another  on 
earth  no  more.  The  lofty  roof  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  had  so  often  re-echoed  to  his  stir- 
ring tones,  when  next  a  preacher  entered 
its  sacred  pile,  looked  down  upon  a  mourn- 
ing pageant ;  but  the  ashes  of  his  corpse  had 
been  flung  by  an  infuriated  enemy  to  every 
wind  of  heaven.  So  may  all  that  was  im- 
perishable and  divine  in  his  spirit  and  his 
life  be  wafted  into  every  faithful  reformer's 
heart  as  the  seed  of  truth,  courage,  love, — 
the  treasure  without  price  and  a  possession 
forever  I 

Zwingli  was  a  typal  man  in  relation  to 
time.    He  was  the  man  of  the  sixteenth 
century  who  had   most  to  impart  to  the 
nineteenth.    He  was  more  a  man  of  our 
own   century   than   any  other  of   the  re- 
formers.   This  is  the  view  taken  by  two 
men  representing  different  aspects  of  re- 
ligious   thought, — Prof.    Hundestragen,    of 
Bonn,  and  M.  Heinrieh   Lang  of  Zurich. 
Zwingli  left  the  world  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  years  ago ;  and  if  he  returned  now 
he  would  find  himself  speedier  at    home 
even  in  relation  to  science  than  any  of  the 
others.    He  was,  in  fact,  in  advance  of  his 
time  by  nearly  four  centuries.    Luther  re- 
mained, to  some  extent,  a  medisevalist  and 
a  scholastic ;  but  Zwingli  was  neither,  but  a 
humanist  of  the  new  era,  his  intellectual 
sympathies  having,  from  the  very  first,  been 
with  the  new  learning,  and  not  with  the  old. 
He  was  an  illustrious  example  of  the  perfect 
and  cordial  union  of  faith  and  science.    He 
would  have  Christianity  linked  with  all  the 
soundest  and  best  knowledge  of  his  time. 
One  of  his  maxims  was,  '* Accept  the  truth, 
no  matter  whence  it  comes" :  accept  it  even 
from  the  heathen,  knowing  that  all  truth  is 
of  God.    This  is  the  true  motto  for  all  time. 
Christianity  has  no  quarrel  with  any  truth, 
from  whatsoever  quarter  the  truth  comes. 
Let  this  single  great  axiom  of  Zwingli's 
only  get  full    possession  of   the  Church's 
mind,  and   Christianity  will  go  on    from 
conquering  to  conquest, — the  world  will  be 
en  treasured  and  blessed. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
Hackney,  London,  Bng;. 


EASTER    LILIES. 


What  is  the  hope  embodied  here 

In  Easter  lilies  waxen  pale  ? 
What  is  the  thought  beneath  the  flower, 
What  is  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 

The  soul  of  this  old  Eastern  tale  ? 

Wooldst  know  the  hope  embodied  here, 

Enlifing  all  these  lilies  faint  ? 
Look  at  some  common  life  and  mean 
TnuDsfignred  by  its  power  serene 

Into  the  life  of  some  still  saint. 

Wouldst  know  the  hope  embodied  here  ? 

Go  to  the  poor  slave's  hut  of  clay, 
See  him  all  present  misery  bear, 
The  utter  blackness  of  despair, 

In  hope  of  Grod's  great  Easter  day. 

Go  to  the  city's  crowded  haunts, 

Where  crime  with  want  and  misery  dwell, 
Where  some  pale  woman,  weak  and  poor, 
Temptation's  utmost  doth  endure, 

Feeling  at  last  all  will  be  well. 

Or  to  the  couch  where  sickness  stays. 

Constant  and  long  abiding  guest, 
Where  every  breath  is  breath  of  pain. 
Yet  where  good  cheer  and  hope  remain 
In  compensation  full  and  blest. 

Gk>  where  injustice  rank  and  vile 

Has  blighted  all  life's  promised  bliss. 
Where  deeper  than  the  plummet  sounds 
Rankle  the  sore  and  poisonous  wounds. 
Borne  calmly  for  such  hope  as  this. 

Look  on  the  dungeon  and  the  stake, 
The  bale  of  age,  the  ban  of  crime, 

The  solitary,  who,  apart 

From  all  of  life,  with  breaking  heart,    • 
Look  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 

Or  to  the  grave  wherein  is  laid 

All  that  hath  lent  to  life  a  charm ; 
See  how  above  life's  murky  night 
Faith  casts  her  clear  and  steady  light 
Till  even  death  can  do  no  harm. 

Such  is  the  hope  embodied  here. 

Ah,  friends,  though  doubts  sometimes  assail, 
Pray  still  for  faith, — be  not  denied ! 
Formless  and  void  is  all  beside ; 

There's  naught  save  this  old  Easter  tale. 

Hattie  Tyko  Griswoli>. 


Each  day,  each  week,  each  month,  each 
year,  is  a  new  chance  given  to  us  by  God. 
A  new  chance,  a  new  leaf,  a  new  life, — this 
is  the  golden,  the  unspeakable  gift  which 
each  new  day  offers  to  you. — Canon  Farrar. 
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FROM   OUR   PULPITS- 


REVIVALS. 

From    a    Sermon    by    Rev.    Philip    S. 
Thacher   of   Needham,    Mass. 

Can  a  man  really  believe  that  he  can 
^'fiad  Jesus*'  in  a  minute  ?  To  ''find  Jesus" 
means  to  know  what  he  was,  to  have  ex- 
amined his  claims,  to  know  what  he  taught, 
and  then  to  be  like  him,  though  it  means 
scourge  and  mockery  and  death.  It  means 
to  find  in  his  example  a  source  of  strength, 
to  be  sustained  by  his  magnificent  thought, 
the  beauty  of  his  life,  and  those  lovely  beati- 
tudes which  through  all  the  changes  of  cen- 
turies have  come  down  to.  us,  whispering 
their  sweet  accents  to  storm-tossed  souls. 

A  noble  religion  is  like  a  noble  affection, 
an  education  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul.  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  he  who  believes  that 
salvation  must  be  worked  out  by  himself  — 
i.e.,  depends  on  the  character  he  forms  —  will 
be  a  more  religious  and  useful  man  than 
he  who  believes  that  it  consists  in  simply 
believing  in  Jesus?  The  revival  theology 
takes  all  responsibility  from  man  by  putting 
the  guilt  on  Adam,  his  salvation  upon  Jesus. 
It  offers  heaven  without  the  patient,  lifelong 
toil  to  purify  the  heart,  rectify  conduct,  and 
consecrate  character. 


INCARNATION. 

From  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  Alexander  T. 
Bowser  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see 
that  the  Council  of  Nice  was  right  in  its 
conclusion  that  Jesus  was  "begotten,  and 
not  made";  that  he  was  not  a  created 
being,  but  the  offspring  of  God;  that  his 
soul  had  grown  out  of  the  Father's  heart 
as  naturally  as  the  light  comes  from  the 
sun.  The  mistake  of  that  ancient  symbol 
lies  in  the  further  statement  that  the  Christ 
was  'the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  thus 
reducing  God^s  family  to  but  one  child,  and 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  us  without  divine 
parentage,  mere  creatures  of  dust,  children 
of  earth  and  time  alone.  This  error  ap- 
pears plain  enough  when  we  compare  the 


creed  with  the  word  of  the  great  Teacher 
himself,  who  always  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  brethren  were,  like  him,  children 
of  God  by  a  spiritual  generation  as  natural 
and  intimate  as  their  physical  descent  from 
their  human  parents. 

Jesus  never  speaks  of  his  own  sonship  as 
unique  and  peculiar,  nor  does  he  ever  call 
himself  God  as  the  confession  of  faith 
insists  upon ;  but  he  distinctly  teaches  that 
'*God  is  Spirit,''  the  invisible  Presence 
about  him  and  within  him,  from  whom  he 
derived  his  existence,  in  whom  he  had  his 
being,  to  whom  he  prayed  for  help,  through 
whom  he  was  sustained  in  his  work,  and  to 
whom  he  would  return  on  leaving  this 
world.  Looking  into  his  own  soul,  he  saw 
a  divine  element  there ;  and  this  he  regarded 
as  the  fountain  from  which  flowed  all  the 
love  and  truth  and  power  of  his  life. 

And  right  here  we  shall  find  the  essential 
truth  in  the  doctrine  of  incarnation.  It  is 
not  that  Grod  dwelt  in  human  form,  once 
for  all,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  but  the 
higher,  deeper,  broader  principle  that  in 
the  Christ  we  see  how  Grod  dwells  in  every 
human  soul,  <<the  true  Light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.*' 
The  word  of  God  made  flesh  in  Jesus  re- 
veals the  universal  law  of  spiritual  descent, 
showing  us  how  the  divine  word  is  incar- 
nated in  every  one  of  us.  Instead  of  deny- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christ,  we  see  in  his 
character  a  revelation  of  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  humanity,  and  learn  that  the 
spirit  which  was  given  to  him  without 
measure,  "full  of  graoe  and  truth,"  is  our 
birthright  also;  that  we,  too,  possess,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  divine 
qualities  that  made  him  the  Son  of  Grod. 

Therefore,  while  we  cannot  accept  the 
Nicene  statement  that  Jesus  was  "very 
God,"  we  do  believe  that  be  was  "very 
man'^ ;  that  is,  we  see  in  him  the  represen- 
tative man,  the  type  of  man  as  Grod  meant 
him  to  be,  the  ideal  of  the  aspiring  heart. 
And  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  teaches  us 
the  sublime  truth  that  the  human  soul  is 
the  temple  of  the  living  Grod,  and  that,  if 
we  yield  ourselves  to  the  divine  influence. 
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we  shall  become  coDscious  of  the  Father's 
indwelling  presence  and  of  our  relationship 
to  him  as  sons  and  daughters. 

Let  this  truth  become  a  living  conviction 
in  our  hearts,  and  all  our  life  will  be  suf- 
fused with  a  divine  radiance.  We  shall 
then  become  conscious  that  the  Power 
which  is  over  all  things  as  law,  and  in  all 
things  as  life,  is  also  welling  up  within  our 
soul  as  strength  and  inspiration  and  love; 
and  we  shall  know  what  Emerson  meant 
when  he  said  that  "every  soul  is  not  only 
the  inlet,  but  may  become  the  outlet,  of  all 
there  is  in  God."  This  is  what  Jesus  dis- 
covered. This  is  what  he  meant  when  he 
said,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one."  And  be- 
cause he  was  a  man,  ^^made  in  all  things 
like  unto  his  brethren,''  he  was  able  to 
convince  other  men  that  this  same  divine 
Friend  was  also  their  ever-present  Guest, 
dwelling  in  their  heart,  the  source  of  all  joy 
and  peace,  the  fountain  of  all  hope  and 
progress,  the  spring  of  all  love  and  tender- 
ness and  aspiration. 


PERMANENCE  OF   RELIGION. 

From   a    Sermon  by  Rev.    Charles   W. 
Wendte  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

Religion  is  a  permanent  force  in  human 
society, — a  force  which,  though  it  may  not  be 
equally  active  in  all  ages,  is  never  destined 
to  entirely  disappear.  Nay,  the  more  man- 
kind advances  in  intelligence,  knowledge, 
culture,  and  refinement,  the  more  truly  re- 
ligious will  it  become.  The  author  of  "The 
Positive  Philosophy,"  Auguste  Comte,  tells 
us  indeed  that  religion  belongs  to  the  child- 
hood of  the  race,  and  will  be  outgrown  with 
other  childish  features.  If  this  be  so,  then 
must  humanity  be  still  in  its  childhood,  and 
destined  to  remain  so  for  an  incalculable 
period ;  for  we  find  its  most  advanced  rep- 
resentatives, the  men  whom  we  esteem  as 
prophetic  of  a  better  era  for  mankind,  to  be 
firm  believers  in  the  supersensual  and  the 
ideal.  The  most  free-thinking,  profound, 
and  cultivated  minds,  and  the  noblest  char- 
acters of  the  race,  have  been  men  of  re- 
ligious genius.  Plato  was  surely  no  babe  in 
his  intellectual  grasp,  yet  his  faith  kept 
pace  with  his  mental  activity.  Goethe  was 
certainly  not  a  child  in  intellect, — no  rudi- 
mentary man;  yet  what  a  magnificent  be- 


liever he  was  his  writings  bear  abundant 
evidence.  His  great  countrymen — Kant, 
Hegel,  Schelling,  and  Ficbte — were  not 
mere  sucklings  at  the  breast  of  wisdom ;  yet 
they  consecrated  their  most  matured  powers 
to  the  service  of  religion.  It  was  Kant  who 
spoke  of  his  beloved  philosophy  as  only  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  content  to  carry  the 
torch  before  her,  or,  following  after,  to  bear 
her  train.  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton had  quite  outgrowii  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  medisQval  thought;  but  before  their 
anointed  eyes  the  great  universe  expanded 
into  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  in  which 
they  worshipped.  So,  too,  Milton  and 
Dante — men  of  profound,  original,  and  self- 
reliant  genius — found  their  imagination  so 
fed  by  religious  ideas,  their  personal  piety 
begot  such  exaltation  and  fervor  of  spirit, 
that  it  burst  forth  in  the  inspired  measures 
in  which  they  glorify  the  great  thoughts  of 
God,  Providence,  and  destiny.  And,  when 
you  call  up  the  names  of  those  whom  the 
world  mistakenly  esteems  as  infidels,  in 
what  hopes,  aspirations,  trusts,  did  they  not 
live!  Voltaire  and  Thomas  Paine  and 
Heinrich  Heine, — believers  in  common  sense, 
but  believers  also  in  the  higher  reason,  in 
God,  in  duty  and  immortality, — haters  of 
the  priesthood  of  their  day  and  of  all  shams 
and  sentimentalities,  but  lovers  of  truth,  of 
justice,  and  of  humanity.  It  was  Heine  who 
said,  <To  doubt  God  is  to  doubt  life  itself, 
— is  death."  Voltaire  invented  a  new  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  Deity.  Thomas 
Paine  declared,  *'I  believe  in  one  God,  and 
no  more;  and  I' hope  for  a  future  state  of 
existence."  Even  Comte  himself,  as  if  in 
negation  of  his  own  philosophy,  spent  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  constructing  a  new 
religion. 

And  how  is  it  in  other  walks  of  life? 
Look  at  the  movements  and  the  men  most 
prominent  in  our  own  country  in  the  service 
of  culture,  philanthropy,  government,  busi- 
ness, and  reform,  and  you  will  find  them 
profound  believers  in  the  value  of  religion. 
Lincoln  and  Garfield,  Emerson  and  Long- 
fellow, Garrison  and  Phillips,  Agassiz,  Fiske, 
and  LeConte,  George  Peabody,  Baron  Hirsch, 
and  Sarah  B.  Cooper — these  names  of  the 
good  and  great  among  us  are  a  few  only 
of  that  shining  cloud  of  witnesses  to 
the  power  of  religious  inspiration  in  our 
own  day.     And,  as  we  look  abroad  over  the 
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land  and  see  the  temples  and  services  of 
religion,  its  ministers  and  missions,  litera- 
ture and  philanthropies,  and  all  the  other 
evidences  of  its  mighty  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men  and  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  have  surely  little  reason  to  antici- 
pate its  disappearance  from  the  scene  of 
human  history. 

Ko,  religion  is  not  losing  its  hold,  is  not 
destined  to  pass  away.  Special  forms  of  it 
may  disappear.  Dogmas,  rituals,  sacra- 
ments, churches,  and  sects  may  perish,  but 
religion  itself  will  ever  come  forth  from 
every  ordeal  purified  and  renewed. 

"  On  mightier  wing,  on  loftier  flight, 
From  year  to  year  doth  knowledge  soar ; 

And,  as  it  soars,  religion*8  light 
Doth  onward  grow  from  more  to  more. 

"  More  glorious  still  as  centuries  roll, 
New  regions  blest,  new  powers  unfurled, 

Kxpanding  with  the  expanding  son). 
Its  waters  shall  overflow  the  world. 

**  Flow  to  restore,  but  not  destroy. 

As  when  the  cloudless  lamp  of  day 
Pours  out  its  flood  of  life  and  joy, 
And  sweeps  each  lingering  mist  away." 


GOD  AND  EVIL. 

From  a  Sermon   by  Rev.  Duren  J.  H. 
Ward  of  Dover,  N.H. 

How  did  sin,  or  evil,  enter  into  the  world  ? 
Only  recently  have  we  been  able  to  see  that 
evil  did  not  come  at  all.  Actions  became 
evil  only  after  better  actions  were  realized 
as  possible.  Selfishness  became  bad  only 
after  the  neighbor-regarding-  feeling  became 
conscious,  only  after  unselfish  acts  t)egan  to 
take  precedence  over  the  old  self-regarding 
sort. 

It  turns  out,  then,  that  the  nature  of  the 
quest  has  changed.  It  is  the  origin  of  the 
good,  and  how  to  make  more  good  come 
forth,  that  is  now  the  problem.  There  was 
no  evil  till  reason  had  developed.  There 
was  no  good  till  reason  showed  something 
higher  than  man  was  practising.  The  sin 
consisted,  and  will  ever  consist,  in  following 
a  lower  when  man  sees  a  higher  way. 

It  is  the  most  tremendous  and  solemn 
fact.  Man  is  accountable  to  his  ideals. 
God,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  holds 
him  responsible  for  effort  toward  their  at- 
tainment.    The  good  means  obedience  to 


the  continually  and  ever  evolving  and  de- 
veloping laws  of  God.  The  bad  means 
remaining  in  what  was  and  is.  The  past 
and  the  present  become  bad  as  soon  as  the 
better  future  is  conceived. 

Toward  this  higher  future,  away  from  the 
lower  past,  we  must  ever  strive.  And  the 
only  rest  man  can  ever  know  is  that  peace 
which  God  has  beneficently  granted  to  the 
soul  that  is  longing  and  striving  toward  the 
Most  High.  The  end  of  life,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  life,  is  the  process  of  attaining  higher 
life. 


OUR   FATHER. 

From  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  £.  A.  Coil  of 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

'*We  must  have  some  doctrine  or  belief 
that  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  action,"  say 
the  earnest  advocates  of  dogmatic  theologies. 
The  point  is  well  taken.  If  the  farmer  be- 
lieved that  his  ploughing  and  sowing  would 
be  fruitless,  he  would  not  plough  and  sow. 
If  the  student  in  school  believed  that  his 
close  application  to  different  studies  would 
resnlt  in  nothing,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hold  him  to  his  task.  This  principle  holds 
good  in  the  various  departments  of  life. 
Granting,  then,  that  we  must  have  some 
belief  that  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  action^ 
let  us  inquire,  **Did  Jesus  indicate  any- 
thing that  will  serve  as  such  a  basis,  and  at 
the  same  time  destroy  the  fearful  sectarian 
controversies  that  have  so  marred  the  pagea 
of  church  history?'*  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  did.  The  prayer  that  he  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray,  you  remember,  begins 
with  the  two  wordis  "Our  Father."  Not 
my  Father  alone,  not  your  Father  alone,  but 
''Our  Father."  The  thought  indicated  by 
these  two  significant  words  runs  through 
the  entire  Gospel.  Kverywhere  we  are 
coming  upon  statements  that  suggest  it. 
Briefly  stated,  it  is  the  thought  of  father- 
hood and  brotherhood,  the  thought  that 
constitutes  the  broadest  possible  basis  for  a 
most  devoted  and  holy  life.  Once  we  com- 
prehend the  full  meaning  of  this  grand 
doctrine,  we  will  recognize  the  wounded 
man,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  as  our 
brother,  not  because  he  may  give  intellect- 
ual assent  to  any  given  statement,  but  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  humanity,  and  because 
humanity,   according    to    the    teaching    of 
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Jesus,  is  the  child  of  God.  The  doctrine  of 
an  especially  chosen  people,  and  peculiar  rev- 
elations limited  to  a  few,  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  idea  of  fatherhood  as  Jesus  taught 
it  and  as  he  lived  it.  To  him  the  Jewish 
people  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  great 
human  race  he  sought  to  save  from  sin. 
Whether  it  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
a  poor  outcast,  a  Roman  centurion,  or  an 
inquiring  Greek  that  he  met,  it  was  always, 
if  not  in  word,  then  in  spirit,  "Our  Father, 
my  brother." 

If  it  were  a  dangerous  thing  for  Jesus  in 
answering  the  scribe  to  give  as  the  two 
great  commandments,  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man,  and,  in  telling  the  lawyer  what  to 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  to  commend  the 
good  Samaritan,  and,  in  giving  the  word- 
picture  of  the  judgment,  to  exalt  those  who 
had  administered  to  suffering  humanity, 
and,  in  teaching  the  disciples  to  pray,  to  say, 
not  "My  Father,"  but  ''Our  Father^**  then 
Unitarianism  may  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
But  if  the  answer  to  the  scribe,  the  example 
commended  to  the  lawyer,  the  righteousness 
exalted  in  the  judgment  picture,  belief  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  righteousness,  are  calculated  to  lift  com* 
munity  and  world  life  to  higher  levels  and 
fill  the  souls  of  men  with  nobler  impulses, 
then  have  we  justification  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  us,  and  which  we  most  earnestly  com- 
mend to  all  "Our  Father's"  children. 


HIGHER  CRITICISM  OF  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT. 

From  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chad- 
wick  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

There  are  many  incidental  gains  (resulting 
from  the  higher  criticism)  which  are  of  great 
importance.  What  a  gain,  for  instance,  to 
the  character  of  God,  to  find  that  Deuteron- 
omy is  no  authentic  revelation  of  his  char- 
acter and  purposes,  but  a  magnificent  liter- 
ary tour  de  force  to  effect  a  compromise  of 
diverse  religious  elements!  The  character 
of  the  Hebrew  people  makes  an  equal  gain 
when  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  for 
which  such  lame  excuses  have  been  made, 
and  which  has  often  furnished  terrible  in- 
structions to  fanatical  religionists,  is  re- 
manded to  the  ideal  sphere :  some  pious  soul 


so  dreamed  what  ought  to  be,  but  never  alto- 
gether had  his  way. 

Another  incidental  gain  is  in  the  matter 
of  Isaiah.  The  criticism  which  makes 
chapters  xl.-lxvi.  a  separate  prophecy,  two 
centuries  later  than  the  rest,  leaves  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah  all  that  he  needs  for  his 
imperishable  fame.  The  later  portion  gives 
us  another  prophet  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  Isaiah,  singing  "the  Lord^s  song 
in  a  strange  land,"  singing  it  with  the 
pathos  and  the  passion  of  a  captive  Jew  re- 
joicing in  the  prospect  of  his  people  going 
b}ick  to  rebuild  the  waste  places  of  Jerusa- 
lem. We  have  a  similar  gain  when  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  transferred  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  to  the  second,  where  it  becomes  the 
expression  of  that  passion  of  revolt  against 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  which 
raised  the  standard  of  the  heroic  Macca- 
bees and  carried  it  to  victory.  If  it  is  any 
loss  to  have  even  a  criticism  so  conservative 
as  that  of  Dr.  Driver  detach  the  Psalms  en- 
tirely from  King  David,  surely  the  gain  is 
infinitely  greater  which  interprets  them  as 
the  growth  of  several  later  centuries.  As 
much  as  ever  they  contain 

''Words  that  have  drunk  transcendent  meaning 
up 

From  the  best  passion  of  all  bygone  times, 

Steeped  tlirongh  with  tears  of  triumph  or  re- 
morse, 

Sweet  with  all  sainthood,  cleansed  with  martyr 
fires," 

though  not  unmixed  with  baser  elements. 
Henceforth  they  are  the  spiritual  biography 
of  Israel  for  five  hundred  years,  with  here 
and  there  an  accent  so  purely  personal  that 
we  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  veil  our  faces  from 
the  agony  and  contrition  of  a  troubled  soul. 
As  the  name  of  David  became  the  centre  of 
aggregation  for  the  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  of  Israel,  so  did  Solomon^s  name  for 
its  proverbial  wisdom  and  pessimistic  phi- 
losophy, and  the  name  of  Job  for  the  long 
debate  concerning  the  misfortunes  and  the 
sufferings  of  righteous  men.  In  every  case 
the  gain  is  large  which  makes  the  individ- 
ual wither  while  the  race  is  more  and  more. 
How  grandly,  too,  the  Higher  Criticism  has 
rescued  the  book  of  Jonah  and  the  Song  of 
Songs  from  the  contempt  of  vulgar  literal- 
ists  and  the  qualms  of  prurient  prudes  (the 
latter  no  less  from  the  stuff  and  nonsense  of 
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alldgorical  interpretation),  and  set  them 
both  on  high  as  worthy  of  all  honor, — the 
one  for  its  catholic  sympathy  with  alien 
peoples,  and  the  other  from  its  praise  of 
simple,  faithful  love,  so  radiantly  beautiful 
and  so  passionately  pure  1 

But  these  incidental  gains,  to  which  in- 
definite additions  might  easily  be  made, 
must  not  detain  us  from  that  larger  synthe- 
sis which  is  involved  in  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  Hexateuch  and  the  other  books 
that  correspond  to  the  successive  stages  of 
its  development,  which  was  a  business  of 
some  five  centuries'  duration.  The  posi- 
tive, constructive  achievement,  par  excel- 
lencey  of  the  Higher  Criticism  within  the 
Old  Testament  limits  is  the  history  of  a 
national  religious  evolution  from  a  fetich- 
ism  or  totem  ism  deifying  trees  and  stones 
to  the  worship  of  one  God,  not  of  and  for 
Israel  alone,  but  of  the  universe,  and,  if 
through  Israel,  for  all  mankind. 


WHY  WORSHIP  TOGETHER? 

From  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Allen 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

What  can  be  the  reason  why  many  good 
people  to-day  are  indifferent  to  public  wor- 
ship ?  Must  it  not  be  that  they  are  more 
or  less  lacking  in  religious  feeling?  They 
may  be  bright,  strong-brained,  keen-witted, 
honest,  too,  and  kind-hearted,  perhaps  even 
public-spirited  and  patriotic;  but  the  dis- 
tinctive sympathies  and  aspirations  that 
constitute  the  religious  life  have  been  some- 
how BO  neglected  that  they  are  seldom  or 
never  felt.  The  life  of  Charles  Darwin,  the 
famous  naturalist,  is  an  instance  of  this  one- 
sided growth.  He  was  a  man  of  many  ad- 
mirable traits,  but  was  so  absorbed  in  scien- 
tific studies  through  his  early  years  that  he 
neglected  everything  connected  with  art  and 
with  religion.'  He  grew  up  "atrophied" 
in  these  departments  of  human  life,  pre- 
cisely as  a  man  would  be  in  his  arms  and 
fingers  if  from  boyhood  these  had  been  so 
bandaged  and  tied  up  that  he  could  not  use 
them.  He  took  no  interest  in  music  or 
pictures,  because  his  perception  of  beauty 
was  undeveloped ;  and  he  felt  no  attraction 
to  anything  religious,  because  his  religious 
nature  was  undeveloped.  In  later  life  he 
confessed  that  this  had  been  a  great  mis- 


take,— that  he  was  not  so  much  of  a  man  as 
he  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  allowed 
these  highest  parts  of  his  mature  to  be  atro- 
phied. He  was  blind  to  beauty  and  to  re- 
ligion, precisely  as  a  man  would  be  blind  to 
all  the  color  and  grandeur  and  loveliness  of 
the  visible  world,  who  had  always  kept  his 
eyes  so  bandaged  that  they  lost  the  power 
of  vision,  like  the  rudiments  of  eyes  in  the 
blind  fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  are  naturally 
not  so  religious  as  others.  But  is  this  a 
reason  for  doing  nothing  to  develop  their 
religious  instincts  ?  If  a  boy  cares  very  little 
for  his  studies,  should  we  not  insist  that 
he  must  try  to  make  up  for  his  natural  de- 
ficiency by  more  resolute  effort  ?  If  a  child 
is  naturally  delicate  in  health,  should  we 
shut  him  off  from  all  kinds  of  exercise? 
Should  we  not  rather  see  that  he  has  ample 
exercise  adapted  to  his  needs,  so  that  he 
may  perhaps  grow  up  to  be  as  robust  as 
most  men  ?  And  so,  if  either  old  or  young 
have  never  been  trained  religiously  and  per- 
haps have  become  atrophied  in  soul,  is  this 
a  reason  why  they  should  neglect  every- 
thing religious?  Is  not  the  mistake  of 
many  good  people  to-day,  intellectually 
bright  and  socially  interesting,  and  per- 
sonally blameless  except  with  regard  to 
their  religious  duties,  who  frankly  say,  ^'I 
am  not  religious  by  nature,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  care  to  go  to  church," — is  not  this 
precisely  the  mistake  that  a  man  would 
make,  who  had  sat  so  long  at  a  desk  as  to 
have  weakened  his  legs  and  lungs  and  diges- 
tion with  a  risk  of  fatal  illness,  and  should 
then  plead  his  feebleness  as  a  reason  for 
taking  no  exercise  at  all,  but  letting  himself 
gradually  sink  into  a  hopeless  invalidism? 
And  could  his  friends  do  a  greater  kindness 
to  such  a  man  than  to  give  him  a  thorough 
shaking-up  day  after  day,  despite  his  pro- 
tests, until  he  began  to  really  enjoy  taking 
exercise  and  felt  an  interest  in  recovering 
his  health  ? 

We  have  a  duty,  therefore,  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  also  to  others,  precisely  as  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  community  and  its  leaders 
to  provide  for  the  schooling  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  especially  to  see  that  even  the  dull 
children  are  thoroughly  trained  by  the  most 
approved  methods ;  and  also  to  provide  for 
the  physical  health  of  all  the  people  by 
guarding  against  epidemics  and  taking  care 
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of  unhealthy  places  and  giving  gratuitous 
medical  aid  to  the  poor,  and  teaching  the 
laws  of  health  so  that  the  feeble  may  be 
eager  to  gain  bodily  vigor  and  all  the  joy  in 
life  that  goes  with  vigor  and  health.  So  it 
is  the  plain  duty  of  a  community  and  its 
leaders  to  care  for  the  religions  health  of  all, 
both  old  and  young,  to  teach  them  how  much 
nobler  is  the  fully  developed  life,  which  is 
religious  as  well  as  intellectual,  than  the 
stunted  life  which  has  no  personal  faith  in 
God,  no  aspiration,  no  gratitude,  no  peni- 
tence, no  immortal  hope,  but  lives  from  day 
to  day  with  as  little  thought  of  divine  and 
immortal  things  as  the  beasts  that  perish. 


A  STUDY  OF  CARLYLE. 


HYMN.* 


Tune,  "Hold  the  Fort." 

Grows  the  everlasting  Bible 

God  hath  never  sealed : 
Right  and  Justice  shine  forever, 

Truth  is  still  revealed. 

Choris. 

Wide  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven 

Be  our  flag  unfurled, — 
Truth  is  God's  Eternal  Gospel, 

Truth  shall  free  the  world. 

Man,  the  child  of  Love  Eternal, 
Stands  with  forehead  bare, 

^ees  the  shining  heights  above  him, 
Lifts  up  handq  of  prayer. 

Chorus. 

Wide  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven 

Be  our  flag  unfurled, — 
Prayer  is  God's  Eternal  Gospel, 

Prayer  shall  lift  the  world. 

Heaven's  gate  is  shut  to  him  who, 

Selfish,  comes  alone  : 
Save  a  soul  with  loving  service, 

It  shall  save  thine  own. 

Choru8. 

Wide  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven 

Be  our  flag  unfurled, — 
Jjove  is  God*8  Eternal  Gospel, 

Ijove  shall  save  the  world. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


•Written  for  the  Young  Feople*s  Religious  Union. 
Embodying  the  l^nion's 'three  cardinal  principles. 


BV    GEORGE    W.    BUCKLEY. 

in. 

The  Prophet. 

1  use  the  term  "prophet"  to  comprehend 
the  faculty  of  the  seer  and  apostle  of 
righteousness ;  to  signify  the  man  who  has 
spiritual  insight  and  spiritual  foresight,  and 
the  moral  courage  to  bear  witness  to  the 
same.  In  the  blood  of  the  prophet  often 
flow  the  black  disks  of  pessimism.  Some  of 
Carlyle's  pessimism  is  constitutional  melan- 
choly, like  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  it 
is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  Scotch  Calvin- 
ism, in  reference  to  both  God  and  man. 
Some,  however,  is  the  sable  offspring  of  dys- 
pepsia and  insomnia. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  John,  whom  he 
loved  and  assisted  generously,  though  in 
straitened  circumstances  himself,  he  con- 
fesses, ^'I  have  sometimes  wronged  you ;  but, 
John,  it  was  not  I,  it  was  biliousness.^^  Such 
expressions  as  the  following  are  all  too 
frequent :  "My  spirits  are  equal  to  the  ninth 
part  of  a  dyspeptic  tailor" ;  "The  ground  of 
my  existence  is  black  as  death";  "I  am 
getting  weary  of  suffering";  "Truly,  all 
human  things,  favors,  promotions,  pleas- 
ures, prosperities,  seem  to  me  inexpressibly 
contemptible."  Things  animate,  things 
inanimate,  fall  within  the  sweep  of  his 
censorious  and  complaining  temper.  In 
divers  places  he  alludes  to  his  generation 
and  his  fellow-men  as  "Apes  by  the  Dead 
Sea.''  "The  population  of  England  is 
twenty-seven  millions, — chiefly  fools."  "I 
am  sick  of  the  stupidity  of  mankind.  I  had 
no  idea  until  late  times  what  a  bottomless 
fund  of  darkness  there  is  in  the  human  ani- 
mal, especially  when  congregated  in  masses.*' 
Mrs.  Carlyle  understood  well  this  attitude  of 
her  husband's  mind.  When' some  acquaint- 
ance expressed  the  fear  that  Carlyle  would 
open  his  lecture  with  "gentlemen  and  ladies" 
instead  of  "ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  re- 
plied, "It  is  more  likely  he  will  begin  with, 
*Fool  creatures,  come  hither  for  diversion.' " 
There  is  a  deal  of  this  sort  of  contemptuous 
pessimism  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle. Sometimes  it  is  excusable,  even 
relish  able,  as  largely  the  exaggerated  ex- 
pression of  humor,   which    makes  all  the 
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world  fit  game  to  sport  withal.  Bat  too 
often  it  is  merely  a  scolding  and  contempt 
of  one's  fellow-men,  of  one's  contemporaries 
and  times,  that  is  both  reprehensible  and 
somewhat  shallow.  In  weighing  him  as  a 
teacher  and  practiser  among  men,  we  are 
oot  permitted  to  ignore  the  influence  of  a 
bad  lirer  and  an  abnormal  nervous  appara- 
tus, that  made  him  a  victim  to  the  frictions 
and  irritations  of  this  world,  and  caused  it 
oft-times  to  seem  a  bedlam  of  unclean  and 
painful  things.  Moreover,  he  is  not  only 
constitutionally  irritable:  he  is  constitu- 
tionally a  Stoic,  with  the  seU-sufficient  pride 
and  a  certain  narrowness  of  sympathy 
native  to  the  stoical  temper.  Add  to  this, 
also,  a  strain  of  the  granite-like  Scotch 
Calvinism,  which  exalted  God,  but  degraded 
men.  Herein  lies  largely  his  tendency  to 
unduly  appreciate  the  past  in  comparison 
with  Uie  present.  He  loves  the  heroic  and 
stoical  in  haman  life ;  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, one  finds  more  striking  examples  of 
such  virtue  in  the  aristocratic  than  in  these 
democratic  times.  Accordingly,  he  over- 
measures  the  personalities  of  great  men  as 
shaping  forces  of  society,  and  ignores  corre- 
spondingly the  more  hidden  shaping  energies, 
albeit  rude  and  ill-directed,  that  are  resident 
in  the  masses  of  men.  The  development  of 
character  in  its  national  aspect  is  quite  too 
much  out  of  his  point  of  view.  Although 
forever  preaching  justice,  he  shows  a  strange 
aloofness  to  popular  movements  for  freedom 
and  self-government.  The  emancipationists 
look  for  an  encouraging  word  on  the  slavery 
question,  and  get  instead  the  blasts  of  a 
sneering  criticism  of  the  "nigger  emancipa- 
tion." Our  civil  war  is  "  profoundly  foolish- 
looking,"  "a  smoky  chimney  which  had 
taken  fire/'  Not  at  all  beautiful  to  him  is 
the  balloting  principle  and  the  counting  of 
heads  for  determining  who  shall  rule.  For 
Vox  poptdi  vox  Dei  he  would  likely  substi- 
tute Vox  populi  vox  diaboli.  As  one  of 
the  statesmen  of  our  American  Revolution, 
he  would  have  had  Hamilton's  scepticism 
rather  than  Jefferson's  faith. 

Carlyle  was  right  in  maintaining  the 
vast  inequalities  of  men  in  their  intellectual 
and  moral  natures,  and  in  their  capacities 
for  progress.  He  was  right  in  deploring 
the  decline  of  true  hero-worship,  in  empha- 
sizing the  need  of  wise  and  virtuous  rulers. 
Who  would  want  to  dispute  the  last  truism  ? 


But  how  to  get  them  ?  To  determine  this 
vexed  question  he  is  neither  wise  nor  just 
in  wholly  counting  out  the  masses.  By  his 
method,  when  would  they  become  competent 
for  self-government  and  that  disciplined 
obedience  to  the  true  hero  which  he  would 
have  them  manifest?  His  paternalism 
would  keep  the  masses  the  mere  children  he 
held  them  to  be.  Through  the  educative 
experiences  of  exercising  power  themselves 
must  they  acquire  the  wisdom  to  exercise  it 
well.  The  higher  privileged  classes  have 
done  an  infinite  deal  of  experimenting  and 
blundering  in  attaining  whatever  governing 
capacity  they  may  have.  The  masses  must 
have  the  like  discipline.  The  time-factor 
is  very  indispensable  in  the  matter.  Car- 
lyle lacked  the  wisdom  of  faith  and  sym- 
pathy, the  sympathetic  faith  and  patience 
to  wait  for  the  development  that  issues  out 
of  the  experiences  of  failing  and  blunder- 
ing. Hence  he  chose  to  indulge  in  much 
cursing,  ^*to  rail  at  the  ill"  rather  than  "to 
fight  for  the  good."  What  Emerson  said  of 
Byron  might  be  repeated  here,  "Cursing 
will  soon  be  sufficient,  in  the  most  skilful 
variety  of  diction." 

But  let  us  not  censure  Carlyle  too  se- 
verely for  holding  so  tenaciously  the  con- 
temptuous sentiment  expressed  by  Goethe, 

"  'Tie  the  rule : 
With  all  its  hundred  thooaand  pranks, 
The  world  is  one  enormous  fool." 

He  is  not  the  only  one  of  worth  who 
sometimes  feels,  as  Robert  Ingersoll  once 
remarked,  "The  more  I  see  of  men,  the  bet- 
ter I  like  dogs."  To  keep  one's  self  from 
despising  the  masses  of  men  for  their  low 
aims  and  sordid  ways  —  well,  the  noblest 
souls  who  have  earnestly  cherished  the 
vision  of  a  kingdom  of  wise,  valiant,  and 
righteous  men  on  this  earth,  have  found 
this  exceeding  difficult.  But  it  ought  to  ble 
done.  It  is  a  part  of  the  truest  religion 
and  nobility  to  be  above  contempt,  even  for 
the  contemptible.  And,  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  English  prophet,  our  American 
prophet  Emerson  seems  to  have  attained 
this  victory. 

But  Carlyle's  self-sufficient  pride  and 
pessimism,  reprehensibly  as  they  are  some- 
times manifested  toward  mankind  at  large, 
are  even  more  reprehensibly  manifested 
toward  contemporary  great  men.    To  me. 
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who  love  him  well,  the  contemplation  of 
this  side  of  his  character  is  positively  pain- 
ful. I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  of  a  degen- 
eration on  his  part  to  the  meanness  of  envy 
itself.  He  overvalues  his  own  work  in  the 
world  and  undervalues  about  everybody's 
else.  He  can  hardly  be  just  even  to  Emer- 
son or  to  Mill,  who  were  so  ready  to  be- 
friend him.  To  him  Gladstone  is  "one  of 
the  contemptiblest  men  I  ever  looked  on." 
The  author  of  the  immortal  "Intimations  of 
Immortality,"  Wordsworth,  he  pronounces 
**a  genuine  but  a  small  diluted  man." 
O'Connell  is  a  "lying  scoundrel,"  "chief 
quack  of  the  then  world."  Of  Emerson, 
too,  so  diligent  for  the  publication  of  his 
friend's  works  in  America,  Carlyle  has  this 
to  say  after  Emerson's  second  visit  to  him : 
'^Very  exotic;  of  smaller  dimensions,  too, 
and  differed  much  from  me  as  a  g^mnoso- 
phist  sitting  idle  on  a  flowery  bank  may  do 
from  the  wearied  worker  and  wrestler  pass- 
ing that  way,  with  many  of  his  bones 
broken.  Good  of  him  I  could  get  none, 
except  from  his  friendly  looks  and  elevated 
exotic  polite  ways;  and  he  would  not  let 
me  sit  silent  for  a  minute."  The  last  ob- 
servation is  rather  comic,  since  Carlyle  was 
quite  notoriojos  for  his  disposition  to  do 
most  of  the  talking. 

We  would,  if  we  could,  charge  his  harsh 
and  uncharitable  reflections  on  contempo- 
raries to  the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  are  too  common  in  his 
journal  and  letters  of  an  earlier  period. 
This  aspect  of  the  man  puts  him  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  serene  and  star-eyed  Emer- 
son, and  makes  him  less  discriminating  and 
just  in  his  judgments  of  both  men  and 
things. 

Yet  behind  these  off  traits,  which  truth- 
fulness requires  to  be  painted  in,  there  lies 
the  more  permanent  and  deeper  nature 
that  is  centred  in  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
Not  of  the  amiable  species  surely,  perhaps 
hateful  and  hatable;  yet  so  loving  and 
lovable,  too.  Bearish  as  old  Sam  Johnson 
to  ''society  at  large,  and  in  domestic  life" 
"gey  ill  to  live  wi,' "  as  his  mother  said,  he 
was  yet  generous  with  others,  while  scant 
with  himself.  His  attitude  toward  all  the 
members  of  his  family  showed  forth  liber- 
ality and  undiminishing  strength  of  affec- 
tion. While  his  inveterate  hatred  of  every 
species  of  cant  provoked  the  fiercest  criti- 


cisms of  philanthropic  and  charitable  senti- 
mentalism,  he  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to 
help  the  poor  and  distressed:  often  even 
the  street  beggar  got  from  him  a  kind  word 
and  a  sixpence.  His  charity  was  not  be- 
stowed through  middlemen,  and  for  publi- 
cation :  it  was  direct  and  sometimes  anony- 
mous. The  real  Carlyle  had,  after  all,  fine 
affections,  and  a  sensibility  to  suffering 
that  extended  not  only  to  poor  humanity, 
but  to  the  animal  kingdom.  "If  we  knew 
how  he  came  to  be  what  he  is,  poor  fellow, 
we  should  not  be  hard  with  him."  "All 
battle  is  misunde^tanding :  did  the  parties 
know  one  another,  the  battle  would  cease. '^ 
Such  observations  of  his  reflect  his  perma- 
nent private  self  more  than  the  harsh  judg- 
ments recorded  against  him.  He  is  kinder 
than  his  published  creed. 

After  making  all  deductions,  I  still  hold 
that  Thomas  Carlyle  is  the  great  prophet  of 
English  letters;  a  right  sincere,  deep-see- 
ing, valiant  prophet  of  righteousness  in  Is- 
rael. He  is  this  flrst  and  foremost,  this 
with  the  heart  and  soul,  and  all  the  inten- 
sity of  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old.  He  is 
Isaiah,  sublime  in  the  imagery  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  God,  and  bold  and  trumpet- 
like in  his  calls  upon  men  to  believe  and  do 
justice  upon  the  earth.  He  is  Jeremiah, 
fierce  in  lamentations  over  the  evils  of  his 
time.  He  is  John  the  Baptist,  laying  the 
axe  to  the  root,  warning  men  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  He  is  these  three  in  one. 
No  velvet-carpet  prophet  is  he.  With  a  few 
suitable  changes  we  might  apply  to  him 
that  fine  oratorical  outburst,  in  the  nature 
of  eulogy,  which  Jesus  indulged  in  when  he 
exclaimed :  **What  went  ye  out  in  the  wil- 
derness to  behold  ?  A  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment? 
Behold,  they  which  are  gorgeously  ap- 
parelled, and  live  delicately,  are  in  king's 
courts.  But  what  went  ye  out  to  see?  A 
prophet?  Yes,  and  I  say  unto  you  much 
more  than  a  prophet.  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  among  them  that  are  born  of  women 
there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater  prophet  than 
John  the  Baptist."  So  might  we,  with  a 
little  changing,  speak  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
in  relation  to  the  English  people. 

In  the  world  of  letters,  along  with  the 
part  of  wit  and  critic  of  wide  knowledge 
and,  on  the  whole,  catholic  range  of  thought, 
he  plays  the  contradictory  part  of  Hebrew 
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prophet,  having  his  sense  of  mission,  his 
offensiTe  egotism,  his  narrowness,  his  im- 
patience with  the  ways  of  men,  his  preju- 
dice, his  pessimism.  He  comes  in  the  old 
prophet  spirit  that  looks  upon  his  fellow- 
men  as  children  who  need  to  be  taught  and 
flogged  by  turns.  I  have  light ;  **the  people 
sit  in  darkness."  I  am  chosen  of  Grod  to 
speak  this  truth,  which  he  rings  the  changes 
on  continually  in  wondrous  fashion:  the 
truth  that  God,  and  not  the  Devil,  made 
this  universe,  and  that  he  will  stand  by  it, — 
a  God  of  truth  and  righteousness  now  and 
forevermore. 

"It  is  very  certain,"  he  says,  "if  Beelzebub 
made  this  world,  our  Pamphleteer,  and  the 
huge  portion  of  mankind  that  follow  him,  are 
right;  but  if  God  made  this  world,  and  only 
leads  Beelzebub,  as  some  ugly  muzzled  bear 
is  led,  a  longer  or  shorter  temporary  dance 
in  this  divine  world,  and  always  draws  him 
home  again,  and  peels  the  unjust  gains  off 
him,  aud  ducks  him  in  a  certain  hot  Lake, 
with  sure  intent  to  lodge  him  there  to  all 
eternity  at  last,  then  our  Pamphleteer,  and 
the  huge  portion  of  mankind  that  foUow 
him,  are  wrong. .  .  .  For  my  own  share  I 
want  no  trade  with  men  who  need  to  be 
convinced  of  that  fact  If  I  am  on  their 
premises,  and  discover  such  a  thing  of  them, 
I  will  quit  their  premises;  if  they  are  on 
mine,  I  will,  as  old  Samuel  advised,  count 
my  spoons.  Ingenious  gentlemen  who  be- 
lieve that  Beelzebub  made  this  world  are 
not  a  class  of  gentlemen  I  can  get  profit 
from:  let  them  keep  at  a  distance,  lest 
mischief  fall  out  between  us." 

Thomas  Carlyle  is  the  fierce  trumpet- 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  a  Mam- 
mon-worshipping world:  Forsake  your 
golden  calves  and  half-beliefs;  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come ;  wash  you,  make  you 
clean  of  all  cant  in  politics  and  religion  and 
social  life;  make  you  clean  of  your  moral 
scepticisms,  your  vulpine  cunning,  blind 
cupidity,  industrial  injustices. 

In  his  works  entitled  "Past  and  Present" 
and  **Latter-day  Pamphlets"  you  will  find 
moral  philippics  of  this  English  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  that  strike  right  well  the  prophet's 
note  of  warning,  not  only  for  the  England 
of  fifty  years  ago,  but  for  the  American 
democracy  and  oligarchy  of  this  genera- 
tion. In  1850,  scenting  the  industrial 
dangers  of  the  future,  said  he  not  truly  ? — 


"America's  battle  is  yet  to  fight ;  and  we, 
sorrowful,  though  nothing  doubting,  will 
wish  her  strength  for  it.  New  Spiritual 
Pythons,  plenty  of  them,  enormous  Megathe- 
rions,  as  ugly  as  were  ever  born  of  mud, 
loom  huge  and  hideous  out  of  the  twilight 
Future  of  America ;  and  she  will  have  her 
own  agony  and  her  own  victory,  but  on 
other  terms  than  she  is  yet  aware  of." 

Listen  again  to  the  word  of  truth,  how- 
ever little  our  national  conceit  may  relish 
of  it:  — 

"Jefferson  Brick,  the  American  Editor, 
twitted  me  with  the  multifarious  patented 
anomalies  of  overgrown  worthless  Dukes, 
Bishops  of  Durham,  etc.,  which  poor  Eng- 
lish Society  at  present  labors  under.  To 
which  what  answer  could  I  make,  except 
.  . .  Have  not  you  also  overgrown  anomal- 
ies, Dukes  after  a  sort?  overgrown  Monsters 
of  Wealth,  who  are  become  glittering  man- 
mountains  filled  with  gold  and  preciosities ; 
revered  by  the  surrounding  flunkeys;  in- 
vested with  the  real  powers  of  sovereignty ; 
and  placidly  admitted  by  all  men,  as  if 
Nature  and  Heaven  had  so  appointed  it,  to 
be,  in  a  sense,  god-like,  to  be  royal,  and  fit 
to  shine  in  the  firmament,  though  their  real 
worth  is  what?  .  .  .  All  Idols  have  to  tum- 
ble, and  the  hugest  of  them  with  the  heavi- 
est fall :  that  is  our  chief  comfort,  in  Amer- 
ica as  here." 

Man's  relation  to  man,  over  and  over 
again,  he  tells  us,  is  not  a  mere  "cash-rela- 
tion," nor  yet  mere  charity-relation. 

"Pauperism  is  our  Social  Sin  grown  niani- 
fest;  developed,  from  the  state  of  a  spirit- 
ual ignobleness  and  base  oblivion  of  duty, 
to  an  affair  of  the  ledger." 

"Pauperism  is  the  poisonous  dripping 
from  all  the  god-forgetting  greediness  and 
devil-serving  cants  that  exist  among  us. 
Not  one  idle  Sham,  rich  or  poor,  lounging 
about  Creation  upon  false  pretences,  upon 
means  which  he  has  not  earned,  upon  the- 
ories which  he  does  not  practise,  but  yields 
his  share  of  Pauperism  somewhere  or 
other." 

Arraigning  his  own  countrymen,  he 
says :  — 

"No  Englishman  dare  believe  the  truth. 
He  stands  for  these  two  hundred  years  en- 
veloped in  lies  of  every  kind:  from  nadir 
to  zenith  an  ocean  of  traditionary  cant  sur- 
rounds him  as  his  life-element.    He  really 
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thinks  the  truth  dangerous.  Poor  wretch, 
you  see  him  everywhere  endeavoring  to 
temper  the  truth  by  taking  the  falsity  along 
with  itf  and  welding  them  together ;  this  he 
calls  *safe  course/  'moderate  course/  and 
other  fine  names;  there,  balanced  between 
God  and  the  Devil,  he  thinks  he  can  serve 
two  masters,  and  that  things  will  go  well 
with  him." 

.  Just  one  other  passage  from  ^Tast  and 
Present,"  which  may  God  help  us  to  profit 
by:— 

"In  this  God's-world,  with  its  wild-whirl- 
ing eddies  and  mad  foam-oceans,  where  men 
and  nations  perish  as  if  without  law,  and 
judgment  for  an  unjust  thing  is  sternly  de- 
layed, dost  thou  think  that  there  is  there- 
fore no  justice  ?  It  is  what  the  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart.  It  is  what  the  wise  in  all 
times  were  wise  because  they  denied,  and 
knew  forever  not  to  be.  I  tell  thee  again 
there  is  nothing  else  but  justice.  One 
strong  thing  I  find  here  below, — ^the  just 
thing,  the  true  thing.  My  friend,  if  thou 
hadst  all  the  artillery  of  Woolwich  trun- 
dling at  thy  back  in  support  of  an  unjust 
thing,  and  infinite  bonfires  visibly  waiting 
ahead  of  thee  to  blaze  centuries  long  for  thy 
victory  on  behalf  of  it,  I  would  advise  thee 
to  call  'Halt  I*  to  fling  down  thy  bAton,  and 
say,  <In  God's  name,  Nol'  If  the  thing  is 
unjust,  thou  hast  not  succeeded;  no,  not 
though  bonfires  blazed  from  North  to  South, 
and  bells  rang,  and  editors  wrote  leading 
articles,  and  the  just  thing  lay  trampled  out 
of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes  an  abolished  and 
annihilated  thing.  Success?  In  few  years 
thou  wilt  be  dead  and  dark, — all  cold,  eye- 
less, deaf, — no  blaze  of  bonfires,  ding-dong 
of  bells,  or  leading  articles  visible  or  audi- 
ble to  thee  again  at  all  forever.  What  kind 
of  success  is  that?  .  .  . 

"Await  the  issue.  In  all  battles,  if  you 
await  the  issue,  each  fighter  has  prospered 
according  to  his  right, — his  right  and  his 
might,  at  the  close  of  the  account,  were  one 
and  the  same.  He  has  fought  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  all  his 
right  he  has  prevailed.  His  very  death  is 
no  victory  over  him.  He  dies,  indeed ;  but 
his  work  lives,  very  truly  lives.  .  .  .  Fight 
on,  thou  brave,  true  heart,  and  falter  not, 
through  dark  fortune  and  through  bright. 
The  cause  thou  fightest  for,  so  far  as  it  is 
true,  no  farther,  yet  precisely  so  far,  is  very 


sure  of  victory.  The  falsehood  alone  of  it 
will  be  conquered,  will  be  abolished,  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  part  of 
Nature's  own  Laws,  co-operates  with  the 
World's  eternal  Tendencies,  and  cannot  be 
conquered."  ("Past  and  Present,"  U-16.) 

Yes,  with  Carlyle,  God  built  this  universe ; 
and  he  is  the  conquering  power  of  it,  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  However  many 
deviltries  may  be  enacted  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Devils,  the  Eternities  will 
make  an  end  of  him  and  his.  The  law  of 
righteousness  is  invincible,  and  justice  and 
judgment  shall  be  done  unto  men  and  na- 
tions. Let  the  reader  take  note  of  it,  noth- 
ing doubting.  The  French  Revolution  is 
a  "truth  clad  in  hell-fire":  all  revolutions 
and  social  upheavals  are  the  terrible  Dead 
Sea  apples,  and  grim  and  grinning  ghosts 
of  men ^8  wicked  sowing.  The  people  have 
forsaken  the  ways  of  the  true  and  living 
God,  and  run  after  false  gods ;  and  the  true 
and  the  living  God  will  scourge  them  back 
again.  That  is  the  plain  Hebrew  truth  of 
the  matter.  It  is  the  plain  Hebrew  truth  of 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

It  is  the  dramatic  and  prophetic  element 
in  Carlyle  which  makes  him  a  teacher  for 
the  centuries.  When  other  historical  works 
now  accounted  great  shall  have  been  super- 
seded, his  will  command  attention,  not  so 
much  as  a  repository  of  historical  facts  as 
for  the  types  of  great  historic  character,  and 
for  reflections  on  human  life,  presented  with 
a  profound  intellectual  and  moral  insight 
and  with  such  original  and  picturesque  ve- 
hemence that  they  must  interest  thoughtful 
men  at  all  times.  He  will  be  read  as  a  seer 
and  preacher  of  spiritual  things. 

His  tremendous  will  and  earnest  indi- 
vidual conscience  force  a  style  of  his  own, 
and  coin  whole  armories  of  words  and 
phrases,  fresh  as  the  spring-time,  fruitful 
as  the  life  of  summer.  In  Titanic  virility, 
and  in  impetuosity,  it  is  the  torrent  in  the 
mountains,  rushing  down  with  such  a  head 
of  waters  that  it  bears  all  before  it,  alters 
old  features  of  the  landscape,  and  opens  up 
in  its  course  .new  channels  for  itself.  He 
is  in  literature  the  Prometheus,  who  will, 
above  all  things,  have  fire,  though  he  steal 
it  from  the  furnace  of  the  gods.  He  is 
Jove,  too,  hurling  into  this  time-world  the 
thunderbolts  of  his  wrath  against  all  idola- 
try, all  shams  and  shamming  of  men.    As 
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compared  with  our  own  prophet  Emerson, 
he  gives  rather  more  fire  and  lightning  than 
the  steady,  clear  searching  light  that  reveals 
the  widest  and  truest  relations  of  men  and 
things  in  this  world.  And  Carlyle  himself 
has  said,  light  is  stronger  than  fire. 

It  is  because  of  the  manful  veracity  and 
moral  intensity  of  his  genius  that  ^Emerson, 
notwithstanding  his  friend's  intellectual 
strength,  remarked  of  his  writings,  "There 
is  more  character  than  intellect  in  every 
sentence."  One  thing  pre-eminently  he  was 
bom  to  do ;  namely,  to  teach  men  of  letters 
the  dignity  and  divinity  of  their  calling; 
to  teach  them  and  all  men,  rich  or  poor,  to 
be  sincere  and  brave  enough  xto  speak  the 
truth  as  God  gives  them  to  see  the  truth. 
In  early  manhood  he  resolved  never  to 
write  a  line  dictated  by  the  desire  for  gain 
or  honor  or  popular  favor;  and  he  was 
faithful  to  the  resolution. 

Bom  in  poverty,  seeking  neither  wealth 
nor  position,  made  dyspeptic  with  hard 
stady  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  never  fully 
recovering  from  it,  he  contented  himself 
with  being  a  simple,  sincere  man  of  letters, 
conscious  from  first  to  last  of  a  moral  mis- 
sion he  would  in  no  wise  deny. 

He  chose  to  work  along  critical  and  his- 
torical lines.  In  this  field,  with  wide  sweep 
of  knowledge,  of  philosophy,  history,  poetry, 
with  insight,  too,  of  sympathy,  he  made 
himself  the  imperial  and  imperious  teacher 
of  English  literature, —  in  this  field,  the 
most  incisive  critic  and  wit  of  our  century, 
and  yet  the  most  intensely  a  prophet  of  the 
Hebrew  temper  and  prejudice  of  any  of  the 
£ons  of  letters  in  this  modem  world. 

Remarkably  independent,  he  enrolled 
himself*  in  the  small  class  of  great  writers 
who  make  new  departures  in  literature, — 
the  class  to  which  belong  Groethe  in  Ger- 
many, Hugo  in  France,  Shakspere  in  Eng- 
land, Emerson  in  America.  01  these,  and 
of  all  men  of  letters,  none  stand  forth  more 
distinctively  from  all  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries for  self-assertion  and  unique- 
ness of  individuality.  He  was  the  ex- 
ponent of  himself,  and  never  of  some  other 
man.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times,  he 
stood  sincerely  and  valiantly  for  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Cast  in  a  new  mould  by  the  mind 
of  God,  with  great  virtues  and  the  defects 
of  his  virtues,  he  did  right  manfully  wage 
battle  for  the  eternal  verities.     And  I  for 


one,  with  my  whole  heart  and  whole  soal, 
say  to  his  spirit,  if  it  be  hovering  about 
me,  **Not  blind  to  thy  faults,  I  yet  thank 
thee,  I  revere  thee,  I  love  thee  still,  Thomas 
Carlyle !" 

LIFE,   THE  MASTER  OF  CHANGE. 

"  He  hath  torn,  and  be  will  heal  ob  ;  he  hath  smit- 
ten, and  he  will  bind  us  up.  He  will  revive  us;  he 
will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live.*'— Hosba  vi.  1,  2. 

Tender  mother-broodings  free 

The  egg-imprisoDed  bird, 
Till  its  flight  of  joj  we  see, 

And  its  rapturing  song  is  heard. 

Tender  Love  Divine  is  here, 

Brooding  all  my  dark, 
Till  from  oat  my  prison  drear 

I'm  a  winging,  singing  lark, 

Spinning  all  the  winds  that  blow 

Into  skeins  of  golden  song, 
That  diviner  always  grow 

As  my  journey  speeds  along. 

In  the  world  about  us  life  manifests 
through  changes,  the  bodies  of  its  revealings 
becoming  new  as  they  perfect.  As  it  fulfils 
in  one  form,  its  assumption  of  the  new  leaves 
the  old  to  perish.  So  life  in  an  acorn  out- 
grows the  acorn-body,  leaving  that  to  go 
down  into  the  dust,  while  it  goes  up  into  its 
new  body  which  is  the  oak.  When  cater- 
pillar-life perfects  in  its  creeping  form,  it 
experiences  change  and  appears  in  its  flying- 
form.  The  life  that  is  in  a  bird  by  invisible 
changes  within  the  mother-bird  becomes  an 
egg,  that  body  of  its  manifestations  seem- 
ingly not  alive  any  more  than  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  bird  may  pause  for  flight ;  but  it 
is  a  forhi  of  life  that,  brooded  by  the 
mother's  tenderness,  experiences  a  change 
and  becomes  the  new  bird,  aflight  on  happy 
sinless  wings. 

In  the  world  within  us  life  manifests 
through  changes.  Child-emotion  fulfils 
itself,  and  passes,  not  into  '^silence  and 
pathetic  dust,"  but  up  into  the  feelings  of 
youth,  there  to  fulfil  another  stage  of  its 
revealings.  What  we  have  thought  and  ex- 
perienced as  young  men  in  its  outward 
forms  has  passed,  perhaps  of  no  more  inter- 
est to  us  now  than  the  outgrown  shell  is  of 
interest  to  the  full-fledged  thrush ;  seeming 
no  more  true  to  us  now  than  to  the  thrush, 
on  some  topmost  bough  of  an  oak  saluting 
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the  dawn  with  rapturous  song,  do  the  frag- 
ments of  perishing  shell  out  of  which  it 
came  seem  life.  Yet  out  of  that  shell  the 
thrush  came  into  this  glory  of  singing.  But 
for  that  stage  of  life's  manifestations  life 
could  not  be  sweet  within  that  brown  breast 
beating  with  a  joy  that  turns  into  music. 
So  the  youth-life  that  is  apart  from  us  now 
seems  perhaps  of  little  worth,  seems  perhaps 
so  empty  and  foolish,  but  yet  was  it  a  neces- 
sary stage  of  the  revealiog  of  that  life  which 
now  in  us  is  serene  and  wise  and  masterful 
of  the  world.  Every  one  of  us  has  experi- 
enced many  deaths  and  resurrections.  By 
the  grace  of  those  deaths  and  resurrections 
we  are  what  we  are.  Through  them  this 
life's  greater  fulness  has  come. 

These  changes  by  which  life  fulfils  are 
deeper  than  our  vision.  Whether  within  us 
or  without  us,  we  cannot  trace  them  with  a 
perfect  eye.  Largely,  to  us,  they  are  accom- 
plished in  an  unseen  way,  in  an  unseen 
world.  Why,  then,  when  the  greater  change 
comes,  which  we  have  called  death,  is  it  not 
but  just  this  which  is  going  on  all  about  us 
and  within  us, — life  fulfiling  one  phase  of  its 
manifestation  and  passing  into  another  and 
higher  form,  even  as  the  ripened  fruit  loses 
its  body  of  the  royal  purple  to  become  again 
the  vine,  that  has  more  of  life  and  service  in 
it  than  could  have  the  one  only  grape  from 
which  it  springs  ?  Why  say  that  death  is  a 
limitation  in  life,  an  end  of  life,  when,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases  of  change,  it  may  be 
but  the  limitation  of  our  vision,  the  line 
beyond  which  our  eyes  cannot  see  ?  The 
bolometer,  so  sensitive  to  heat  that  it  can 
measure  the  faintest  waves,  passes  over  the 
spectrum  and  writes  the  record  of  the  heat ; 
but  also  it  passes  beyond  what  the  eye  can 
see,  into  the  dark  where  the  limited  vision 
declares  there  is  no  light,  and  still  writes 
the  record  of  the  heat,  showing  that  within 
and  beyond  man's  eyes  there  are  other  rain- 
bows, other  glories  of  light.  So  it  is  not, 
when  our  beloved  ones  have  experienced 
death,  that  they  have  ceased  to  live,  but  that 
we  have  ceased  to  see  the  manifesting  life, 
— the  limit  in  our  eyes,  not  in  the  glory  of 
life  that  is  still  the  exceeding  joy  of  our  be- 
loved ones  living  out  their  eternity.  They 
have  not  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  but 
into  the  light  wherein  our  eyes  cannot  see, 
not  for  the  darkness,  but  for  the  ^'excess  of 
light." 


We  are  certain  that  we  are  the  children 
of  a  Love  everlasting,  of  a  Life  eternal,  that 
we  can  no  more  perish  out  of  his  universe 
than  God  himself  can  die.  In  him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being :  in  us  he  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being;  and  all 
changes  which  we  experience  are  but  his 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  at  work 
to  deepen  his  life  within  us,  to  enlarge  and 
purify  our  love  in  him.  It  is  always  resur- 
rection and  life  that  we  are  experiencing  in 
him.  Wherefore  our  hearts  are  comforted 
with  a  very  great  comfort ;  and  we  love  him 
with  a  very  tender  love,  and  praise  him  with 
the  sweetest  psalm  our  voices  may  sing 
upon  his  winds.  Pastor  Qciet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian  : — 

In  the  issue  of  March  a  valuable  paper,  by 
Dr.  William  M.  Brundage,  which  discusses 
the  problem  of  the  adult  classes  in  oar 
Sunday-schools,  contains  a  reference  to  the 
discussion  of  the  **Function  of  the  Church," 
which  I  have  presented  in  an  article  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  October 
number,  1890.  I  feel  so  warmly  the  mis- 
understandings of  this  article  with  which 
many  of  my  friends  have  disappointed  me 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  disavowing  alle- 
giance to  the  phrase  which  Dr.  Brundage, 
through  mistake,  puts  in  quotation-marks, 
and  attributes  to  me,  but  which  I  have 
never  used.  I  have  never  had  a  word  to 
say  of  the  ^'educational  function  of  the 
church,"  because  this  phrase  implies  that 
the  inspirational  function  of  the  church  is 
not  educational,  and  also  implies,  when  used 
in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school,  that 
the  "educational  church"  ideal,  when  applied 
to  the  Sunday-school,  sanctions  the  concep- 
tion contained  in  the  phrase  ''the  church 
at  school,"  and  advocated  by  Dr.  Brundage 
in  his  paper. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  incipient 
realization  of  the  truth  that  the  ordinary 
Sunday-school  seeks  to  instruct  its  members 
in  such  matters  as  the  life  of  the  Christ 
should  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  method  of 
instruction  found  successful  in  the  school 
class  in  history  should  be  directly  applica- 
ble to  the  church  preparatory  work.    Dr. 
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Hervey,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  ia  a 
recent  article  for  the  Review  of  Reviews^ 
presents  the  Sunday-school  as  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  all  ages  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Of  course,  if  this 
Ite  the  chief  aim  of  the  Sunday-school,  then 
the  processes  by  which  knowledge  is  im- 
parted are  to  be  followed  by  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  the  Sunday-school  be- 
comes the  day-school  in  its  methods  and 
aims,  the  subjects  studied  being  ethics  and 
religion  inst^Bkd  of  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy.  But  the  preachers  are  far  better 
judges  of  what  the  methods  of  the  Sunday- 
school  should  be  than  are  the  pedagogues 
whose  aim  has  been,  so  far  as  their  experi- 
ence has  gone,  to  produce  developed  intelli- 
gence. 

The  preachers  will  do  well  to  recognize 
that  the  church,  and  not  the  schools,  has 
been  the  institution  engaged  in  producing 
developed  ethical  and  religious  life,  and 
that  the  experience  of  the  church  and  of  the 
preachers  is  more  valuable  in  these  matters 
than  that  of  the  schools  and  of  the  teachers. 
The  Sunday-school  which  aims  to  be  the 
'church  at  schooP'  is  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  educational  principles  in  a  rough 
and  ready  way  to  the  institution,  the 
church,  which  has,  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychology,  a  task  to  perform  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  common  schools. 
The  original  Sunday-schools  were  simply 
the  week-day  school  held  on  Sunday  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  street  children  to  read  and 
write;  and  the  "Sunday-school"  has  never 
gotten  over  the  effect  of  its  illegitimate  birth 
from  the  school  instead  of  from  the  church. 
The  <*church  at  school"  ideal  is  the 
teacher's  ideal,  and  not  the  preacher's.  I 
should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  have  the  preach- 
ers submit  to  this  dictum  of  the  teachers, 
and  become  obedient  to  ideals  of  Sunday- 
school  methods  which  are  the  result  of  the 
application  of  educational  principles  to  the 
church  by  the  teachers  who  are  working 
outside  their  special  field  when  they  change 
from  the  school-house  to  the  church. 

Dr.  6.  Stanley  Hall  and  the  few  who  are 
working  out  the  philosophy  of  education  set 
forth  the  general  principles  which  should 
govern  all  educational  effort.  The  teachers 
can  apply  these  to  the  school,  and  the 
preachers  can  apply  them  to  the  church. 
When  the  preachers  make  their  own  ap- 


plications of  general  principles,  the  Sunday- 
school  will  not  be  what  it  is  now,  nor  the 
*<  church  at  school  "  which  teachers  want  it 
to  be ;  but  it  will  be  a  thoroughly  systema- 
tized means  of  furnishing  the  children — ^who, 
of  course,  get  very  little  from  the  adult 
religious  services — ^the  food  they  need  for 
their  soul's  growth  in  purpose  and  faith. 
The  '^educational  church"  ideal  is  an  ideal 
for  a  church.  The  course  of  discipline  is 
for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  the  soul's 
full  development  in  purpose  and  faith.  It 
has  system  and  thoroughness,  because  only 
thus  can  the  soul  be  thoroughly  inspired  to 
reach  its  full  growth.  But  'it  is  not  true 
that  the  educational  church  ideal  is  gotten 
by  changing  the  school  into  an  institution 
devoted  to  instruction  in  ethics  and  religion. 
And  its  Sunday-school  is  not  the  **church  at 
school";  but  it. is  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  church,  in  which  is  expressed 
to  the  children  in  the  children's  language 
the  beautiful  ethical  ideals  which  human  in- 
sight has  worked  out  and  the  religious  con- 
ceptions which  have  inspired  the  greatest 
minds.  This  expression  is  progressive  and 
enthusiastic.  The  teachers  are  preachers, 
and  their  task  is  to  help  the  children  grow 
into  developed  purpose  and  faith.  They 
educate  into  the  Christian  life.  The  <'Chil- 
dren's  School  of  Ethics  and  Religion,"  which 
is  the  preparatory  department  of  the  educa- 
tional church,  is  one  long  eight  years'  in- 
spiration. £.  M.  Fairchild. 
Albany,  N.Y. 


THE   ZONE  OF  CALMS. 


The  storm  and  stress  of  life  are  past ; 
The  equinoctial's  wild  alarms 
Are  over,  and  I  reach  at  length 
The  Zone  of  Calms. 

No  more  the  fierce  hot  blood  of  youth 
Incites  to  action's  maddest  play, 
No  more  love's  tumnlt  makes  of  life 
A  roundelay. 

The  calm  of  action  overpast, 
The  bliss  of  rest  with  labor  done, 
The  quiet  which  the  world  puts  on 
With  set  of  sun, — 

These  fill  my  life  like  the  soft  rhythm 
Of  organ  music,  rich  and  deep ; 
And  to  the  full  beat  of  their  time 
I  fall  asleep. 

H  ATT  IB   TtNO   OkISWOLD. 
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Easter. 

"God  Jifts  hig  glorious  mornings  up 
Before  the  eyes  of  man." 

When  the  warm  glow  of  hastening  day 
spreads  above  the  hills  and  creeps  down 
into  the  sleeping  vales,  making  the  white 
church  spires,  above  the  village  'homes, 
gleam  and  glisten,  how  all  the  world  re- 
joices! How  the  insects  chirrup  I  How 
the  birds  sing!  How  the  children  laugh 
and  call  aloud!  What  bright  looks  flash 
out  from  freshly  opened  eyes!  How  cheer- 
ily we  greet  each  other  1  How  fresh  every- 
thing seems,  how  bright ! 

A  million  repetitions  of  this  scene  have 
not  made  it  old.  It  is  th^ever  new  awak- 
ening. 

The  drowsiness  of  slumber  is  past,  the 
mystery  of  dreams  dispelled,  the  haunting 
uncertainty  of  night  driven  away  before  the 
joy  of  day. 

We  are  no  longer  mute,  dumb,  listless : 
we  renew  our  life.  Thus  are  we  awakened 
every  morning. 

Easter  is  the  festival  of  the  yet  more  mar- 
vellous awakening  which  is  to  arouse  us 
from  the  drowsiness  and  mystery  and 
dreams  of  death,  from  the  wandering  and 
doubt  and  baffled  understanding  of  mortal- 
ity to  the  full  light  and  developed  con- 
sciousness of  immortality.  It  is  night  no 
longer:  an  angel  voice  says,  "Not  here,  but 
risen." 

Old  and  New.     ^"^^  reorganization     of 

our  Central  West  contem- 
porary. Old  and  New,  is  an  admirable  fore- 
cast of  the  united  spirit  in  which  the  local 
conferences  are  moving  toward  extended 
work  and  closer  alliance.  The  Western 
Unitarian  Conference,  without  assuming 
financial  responsibility,  approves  the  publi- 
cation of  Old  and  New,  the  churches  have 
heartily  and  generously  rallied  to  its  sup- 
port, and  an  earnest  and  most  eflicient 
board  of  editors  has  taken  up  with  vigor 
the  management. 

Faith  aB  an    ^^  *^'®  editorial  columns  of 
Educator.      ***®  ^"^'^"  Mensenger,  a  relig- 
ious weekly  published  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  one  of  the  organs  of  the  B  rah  mo- 


Somaj,  we  continually  read  comments  upon 
the  highest  spiritual  themes  of  an  exceed- 
ingly enlightening  nature.  In  a  recent 
issue,  discussing  the  possible  gains  of  faith, 
the  Messenger  very  clearly  points  out  the 
educational  value  to  every  human  life  of 
the  effort  after  righteousness,  the  struggle 
against  sin,  the  conscious  seeking  for  faith 
through  prayer,  and  concludes : — 

"It  is  communion  with  God  that  cleanses 
the  soul.  In  the  pure  light  of  the  divine 
presence  every  impure  thought  is  felt  to  be 
an  ugly  stain  on  the  soul,  and  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  be  at  peace  with  unholiness. 
We  are  urged  on  to  a  ceaseless  struggle  and 
prayer,  and  the  hold  of  sin  over  us  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker.  Never  do  we  realize 
the  nearness  of  God  so  vividly  as  when  a 
base  impulse  is  restrained  by  the  divine 
will  or  when  we  experience  the  anguish  of 
remorse.  Then  do  we  see  that  God  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  In  proportion  as  sin  is  van- 
quished, the  holiness,  the  infinite  beauty  of 
God  becomes  visible  to  us.  Life  is  a  search 
after  the  Beautiful,  and  it  is  a  vain  quest 
until  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  God. 

Strong  Evolution  and     ^'^."^    interesting 
Mild  Miracles.  series  of  papers  by 

Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, appearing  from  week  to  week  in  the 
Outlook  and  entitled  **The  Theology  of  an 
Evolutionist,"  has  put  in  graphic  and  easily 
grasped  language  a  doctrine  of  evolution 
advocated  by  Dr.  Abbott  as  the  best  ex- 
planation of  "God's  way  of  doing  things" ; 
i.e.,  as  the  basis,  of  a  sound  philosophy  of 
religion,  a  reconciliation  of  creed  and 
science. 

We  think  Dr.  Abbott  has  very  ably 
helped  the  cause  of  evolution  in  presenting 
its  theory  in  such  a  popular  way  and  intro- 
ducing its  central  idea  and  many  of  its 
palpable  conclusions  to  a  class  of  readers 
hungering  for  some  such  application  of 
this  new  theory  to  the  facts  of  the  religious 
life.  Indeed,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Abbott  has  helped  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion more  plentifully  than  he  thinks  he  has, 
and  that  he  leaves  so  small  a  portion  for 
his  other  guest,  the  impersonation  of  well- 
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preeeryed  Orthodoxy,  that  the  latter  is  in . 
imminent  danger  of  starvation. 

This  is  especially  obserrable  in  the  re- 
cent paper  upon  miracles,  where,  as  the 
muscular  physique  of  evolution  is  fed  and 
developed  and  exhibited  before  our  fasci- 
nated fancy,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
the  miraculous  weakens,  grows  pale,  and 
retires  into  mild  insignificance. 

Dr.  Abbott  says  the  word  *'miracle"  should 
not  be  used  in  translating  from  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  either  *' wonder," 
♦*work,"  "power,"  or  "sign,"  and  then  no 
one  of  these  alone,  but  all  together.  He 
says  emphatically,  "No  event  is  a  miracle 
unless  it  fulfils  their  fourfold  meaning." 
A  miracle  must,  therefore,  "create  surprise 
to  attract  attention,"  "must  accomplish  a 
beneficent  purpose,"  "must  indicate  a  power 
more  than  human,"  and  also  "must  attest 
a  divine  message." 

Thb  fourfold  test  is  capable  of  thinning 
down  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  of 
wonders  as  effectually  as  Dr.  Sargent's 
physical  tests  would  decimate  our  standing 
array.  So  we  see  quietly  folding  their 
tents  and  stealing  from  the  camp  such 
heroic  examples  of  the  miraculous  as 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  the  standing  still  of 
the  sun  at  Ajalon,  the  driving  of  the  swine 
over  the  cliff,  etc.  Indeed,  such  miracles 
as  remain  are  only  "wonderful  works  of 
love  which  have  attested  the  divine  pres- 
ence." But,  in  saying  this.  Dr.  Abbott 
places  himself  at  the  universal  feast  with 
only  one  guest ;  for  his  definition  of  miracle 
is  a  portraiture  of  evolution  itself,  that 
"wonderful  working  of  love  which  attests 
the  divine  presence."  We  ought  to  add 
that  Dr.  Abbott  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
this  essay  upon  * 'Evolution  and  Miracles," 
with  all  the  adroitness  of  the  '*to  be  con- 
tinued" story-teller,  informs  his  readers 
that  whatever  conclusions  they  may  have 
laboriously  reached  by  the  perusal  of  this 
paper  are  not  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
as  the  whole  question  is  really  one  "/o  be 
determined  by  evidence  simply^^^  and  this  he 
has  not  yet  considered,  but  intends  to  do  so 
"in  a  future  paper." 


In  a  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Unitarian  Club 
of     Boston,     President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University  called  forcible 


The  Wheel  and 
the  Stream. 


attention  to  the  necessity  of  activity  and 
earnest  work  in  promulgating  the  gospel 
of  our  Unitarian  faith.  There  are  those, 
who  are  often  among  the  most  sincere 
and  most  devoted  supporters  of  Unitarian 
churches,  who  yet  have  the  feeling  that 
nothing  at  all  ought  to  be  done  to  present 
or  make  known  to  others  the  message,  the 
hope,  the  promises,  of  our  own  particular 
faith.  They  think  perhaps  that  it  is  just 
as  well  to  leave  such  matters  entirely  alone, 
that  God  will  himself  take  care  of  them,  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  individuals  to  do 
anything  at  all.  To  this  sentiment  Presi- 
dent Eliot  applied  some  admirable  illustra- 
tions. He  admitted  that  many  people  believe 
"the  currents  of  the  world  run  our  way"  in 
science,  in  literature,  in  all  fields  of  investi- 
gation, but  these  people  make  a  mistake 
when  they  think  that  we  need  only  "let 
them  run,  and  they  will  do  our  work."  *'If 
we  want  to  get  power  out  of  the  stream,  we 
must  put  our  own  wheel  into  it,  and  let  the 
stream  turn  it." 

Rallying  by  the  ^"**'  P^'^P^*®  ^^  ^"^^ 
Young  People.  ^^""8^  People's  Relig- 
ious Union  in  holding 
the  recent  rally  at  the  Second  Church, 
Boston,  was  exactly  what  President  Eliot 
recommended  in  his  speech  at  the  Unitarian 
Club ;  namely,  to  see  that  the  power  wheels 
of  each  local  organization  were  set  where 
they  could  really  feel  and  utilize  the  great 
currents  of  world  forces  now  lifting  and 
swirling  in  confusion  the  religious  ideas  and 
conclusions  of  all  thinking  people.  The 
meeting  was  undoubtedly  largely  successful 
in  its  aim.  Not  only  were  inspiring  words, 
passed  from  enthusiastic  leaders  to  the 
hearts  of  eager  listeners,  but  much  new 
work  was  reported,  and  many  young 
workers  learned  by  hearing  the  experience 
of  others  what  might  be  attempted.  We 
print  in  another  column  the  stirring  hymn 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sun- 
derland. With  a  branch  union  in  every 
parish,  closely  allied  to  this  central  core  of 
life  direction  and  inspiration,  a  reawaken- 
ing would  speedily  follow  throughout  our 
churches ;  and  the  watchwords  of  the 
Union,  "Truth,  Worship,  Service,"  would 
realize  themselves  in  a  greater  demand  for 
our  literature,  in  a  larger  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  morning    services,   and  in  a  more 
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effectual  officering  of  all  departments  of 
our  work  from  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  to  church  ushers. 


„        ,„      ^  A     JOKE    has     been 

New  T?7ay  to  pay     «,,     .  .. 

Old  Debts  ^l^nng      its       way 

through  the  religious 
press  for  some  time  to  the  effect  that,  al- 
though common  opinion  maintains  oil  and 
water  will  not  mix,  yet  the  Baptist  coffers 
find  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  the 
Rockefeller  millions.  That  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  king  should  be  a  Ba|»tiBt 
may  not  prove  the  existence  of  any  very  high 
ideals  in  the  faith  he  professes,  nor  the 
power  of  that  particular  dogma  to  evolve 
the  complete  citizen,  but  it  is  something 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  stamp 
should  have  any  spiritual  leanings,  and  his 
last  transfer  of  the  big  trust's  overflowing 
surplus  from  his  own  bank  account  to  that 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Board,  amounting 
to  $250,000,  can  surely  only  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  honest  people ;  for  the  money 
is  all  to  go  toward  paying  off  old  debts  that 
hang  like  chains  of  iron  about  the  mission- 
ary neck  of  the  Baptist  body.  We  are  told 
that  this  gift  is  larger  than  has  ever  been 
made  by  a  single  individual  in  the  history 
of  American  missions. 

It  is  a  good  way,  however  novel,  to  pay 
old  debts. 

„  ,       ^      ,  It  is  broadly  hinted, 

Union  Seminary        ,..        ,  u 

Undenomlnationkl.    »>*''«"«''     ^^  , ''»^« 

seen    no    conclusive 

statement,  that  since  the  election  of  Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  to  the  presidency  of 
Union  Seminary,  to  which  we  referred  last 
month,  the  policy  of  the  seminary  has  been 
enlarged  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  create  around  the  in- 
stitution a  virtually  undenominational  uni- 
versity of  theology.  We  welcome  the  sug- 
gestion, and  believe  Dr.  Hall  has  not  only 
the  administrative  ability  to  put  the  enlarged 
plan  in  operation,  but  the  right  catholic 
spirit  in  which  alone  such  an  undertaking 
could  be  successfully  carried  on. 


_,  .^    .       -,  A  QUITE  unusual  at- 

unitarian  ProgresB     ...  j 

the  preyailing  Uni- 
tarian gospel  as  now  preached  in  England, 
by  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Craufurd,  author  of 
** Enigmas  of  the  Spiritual  Life,"  a  warm 


disciple  of  Prof.  Seeley,  a  great  admirer  of 
Dr.  Martineau,  and  a  man  usually  consid- 
ered to  rank  among  the  progressive  students 
of  liberal  religion.  The  extraordinary 
character  of  Dr.  Craufurd's  attack  rests 
upon  the  assumed  friendliness  he  expresses, 
his  admiration  of  Martineau,  Emerson,  and 
even  Parker,  combined  with  a  truly  incom- 
prehensible misconception  of  the  most  pal- 
pable groundwork  of  Unitarian  faith.  The 
article  to  which  we  refer  is  contained  in  a 
volume  just  published,  entitled  '^Christian 
Instincts  and  Modern  Doubt,"  of  which, 
however,  the  largest  part  is  occupied  by  a 
review  of  the  present  state  of  religious 
thought  in  Great  Britain.  This  review  is 
the  most  complete  summary  of  the  present 
situation  we  have  seen,  and  is  admirably 
done  but  for  the  distorted  view  Dr.  Crau- 
furd takes  of  our  own  particular  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  religious  advance. 

On  the  external  side  Dr.  Craufurd,  who  is 
a  keen  observer,  may  be  right  when  he 
says:  ''Unitarianism  has  usually  exhibited 
itself  as  an  extremely  cold  and  chilling  kind 
of  religion.  It  has  moved  men  wonderfully 
little.  Its  admirable  moral  precepts  have 
failed  to  captivate  men's  hearts.  No  great 
band  of  publicans  and  outcasts  has  ever 
drawn  nigh  to  hear  its  gracious  words." 

But  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  this 
external  view  by  saying  that  Unitarianism 
is  **far  more  in  harmony  with  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy  than  with  the  nine- 
teenth," that  it  is  ''anachronistic,"  "at  its 
very  roots  Judaic,'*  ''leaving  love  without 
any  intelligible  source,"  "placing  a  great 
gulf  between  God  and  man,"  "its  God 
scarcely  ever  emerging  from  his  primal 
loneliness  to  hold  communion  with  his  creat- 
ures," "the  invitations  of  its  stay-at-home 
God  scarcely  help  people  at  all,"  and  that 
therefore,  as  "compared  with  the  rich  con- 
solatory Christianity  of  Maurice  and  Rings- 
ley,  current  Unitarianism  as  a  source  of 
moral  and  spiritual  power,  is  "as  moonlight 
unto  sunlight,  as  water  unto  wine,"  "a  creed 
for  anaemic  philosophers  in  their  arm- 
chairs," we  feel  almost  glad  to  admit  that, 
"if  these  things  represent  current  Unitarian- 
ism, we  may  well  pause  before  adopting  it." 

Ignorance  justifies  many  absurdities,  but 
something  more  than  mere  misconception 
seems  to  have  prompted  Dr.  Craufurd ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  detect  the  animus  of  his 
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feeling  in  his  hint  that  many  Broad  Church- 
men are  strongly  drawn  toward  Unitarian- 
ism.  That  so  much  valuable  space  is  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  this  *'creed  for 
anaemic  philosophers"  must  surely  indicate 
that  Unitarianism  in  actual  fact  is  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  progress  of  religious  thought 
in  England,  while  Dr.  Craufurd's  conclusion 
that  Broad  Churchmen  ought  not  to  become 
Unitarians  seems  to  indicate  a  fear  that 
they  may. 

But,  when  this  vigorous  writer,  as  his 
conclusion  of  a  conclusion,  becomes  blandly 
condescending,  and  offers  a  sop  to  the 
''ansemic  philosophers"  by  suggesting  that 
a  place  be  found  for  their  unintelligent 
loveless,  eighteenth-century  faith  within  the 
holy  sanctuary  of  the  Established  Church 
itself,  we  are  inclined  to  retort  in  the  words 
Kipling  puts  into  the  mouth  of  true  Thomas 
when  he  refused  the  king's  shallow  honors : 

"I  ha'  harpit  ye  np  to  the  throne  of  God, 
I  ha'  harpit  your  secret  seal  in  three, 

I  ha'  harpit  ye  down  to  the  hinges  o'  Hell, 
And  ye  would  make  a  knight  of  me" 

The  death  of  Prof.  Drum- 

religious  impulse  of  the  day. 
We  do  not  think  that  either  as  a  theologian 
or  a  scientist  his  rank  is  particularly  high  ; 
bat  the  rightness  of  his  spiritual  attitude, 
the  parity  of  his  touch  with  Grod,  the  depth 
of  his  noble  faith,  gave  him  a  power  of 
leadership  possessed  by  very  few. 

His  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World"  restored  thousands  of  semi-cata- 
racted  eyes  to  a  clearer  vision  of  the  infi- 
nite within  the  finite.  His  "Ascent  of 
Man"  quickened  innumerable  hearts  of  men 
and  of  mothers  to  higher  aims.  While  his 
"The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World"  not 
only  caught  and  fascinated  the  attention  of 
the  whole  literary  world,  but  won  universal 
praise  for  the  simplicity  and  power  of  its 
never-to-be-forgotten  analogies  of  love. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK. 


God^B  Spirit  brings  what  most  man^s  spirit 
asks,— 
The  eternal  motive  to  the  finite  day, 
The  highest  purpose  to  the  smallest  tasks, 
The  stars  themselves,  as  lamps  to  light 
our  way.  -'Priacilla  Leonard, 


Resurrection. 


Sunday. 


Paffodil,  lily,  and  crocus, 

They  stir,  they  break  from  the  sod ; 
They  are  glad  of  the  sun,  and  they  open 

Their  golden  hearts  to  God. 

They  and  the  wilding  families, — 

Wind-flower,  violet,  may, — 
They  rise  from  the  long,  long  dark 

To  the  ecstasy  of  day. 

We,  scattering  troops  and  kindreds 
From  out  of  the  stars  wind-blown 

To  this  wayside  corner  of  space, 
This  world  that  we  call  our  own, — 

We  of  the  hedge-rows  of  Time, 
We,  too,  shall  divide  the  sod. 

Emerge  to  the  light,  and  blossom 
With  our  hearts  held  up  to  God. 

— Charles  G.  D,  Roberts, 


Great  Cheer, 


Monday. 


Suppose  you  say  to  yourself:  "This  is  an 
ordinary,  shabby  life  of  mine  to  look  at, — 
no  great  thing  to  do  or  be  or  hope  for  or  grow 
to.  I  have  lust  got  to  content  myself  with 
drudgeries  that  must  be  every  day  the  same, 
and  never  advance  me  beyond  themselves. 
But  I  mean  to  put  great  cheer  into  all  I  do. 
I  mean  everything  shall  show  integrity, 
shall  speak  of  honesty,  shall  prove  my  truth : 
nothing  that  I  touch  that  I  will  not  adorn 
by  some  grace  of  soul." 

What  will  be  the  result?  Where  will  be 
the  paltriness,  the  worthlessness,  of  your 
life  ?— /.  F,  W,  Ware. 


Under  the  Blue. 


Tuesday. 


Fair  are  the  clouds  in  the  summer  sky, 
Lazily,  hazily,  passing  by, 
Barge-like  sailing  yon  waveless  deep, 
An  ocean  lying  in  summer  sleep ; 
While  just  as  silently  here  I  lie. 
Thinking  of  naught  that  meets  my  eye, 

Under  the  blue. 

Under  the  blue. 
Under  the  blue  of  the  tent-like  sky. 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  the  summer  air, 

Lightly  stirring  the  grasses  there ; 

Fresh  from  the  mouth  of  the  blushing  rose, 

Dallying  round  the  lily  at  pose. 

Idler  is  he,  and  idler  am  I, 

Restful,  joyful,  feasting  the  eye. 

Under  the  blue, 

Under  the  blue. 
Under  the  blue  of  the  arching  sky. 
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None  are  so  idle  beneath  the  sun, 
Nobody  dreams  of  the  rest  I  have  won ; 
Nobody  envies  me  lyina;  so  still, 
Knowing  no  care,  and  fearing  no  ill. 
Nobody  olames  me  as  idly  I  lie, 
Gazing  at  clouds  that  forever  go  by, 

Under  the  blue, 

Under  the  blue, 
Under  the  blue  of  the  vaulted  sky. 

Peace  it  is  perfect  in  my  domain, 
Winds  breathe  forever  a  lullaby  strain  ; 
Sweet  the  nepenthe  that  comes  with  a  sod, 
Nature  at  last  is  at  one  with  her  God. 
Ages  on  ages  may  now  pass  me  by ; 
I  shall  not  murmur,  so  calmly  J  lie 

Under  the  blue, 

Under  the  blue, 
Under  the  blue  of  the  azure  sky. 

In  this  city  where  I  have  my  home, 
Friends  come  often,  and  strangers  roam. 
Nobody  claims  me  now  as  a  friend. 
Nobody  tarries  a  greeting  to  send. 
Little  I  care  if  they  leave  me  to  lie 
Peacefully  here  while  the  world  glides  by, 

Under  the  blue. 

Under  the  blue. 
Under  the  blue  of  the  dome-like  sky. 

Mourners  walk  through  these  silent  streets, 
Hearts  that  are  breaking  seek  these  retreats ; 
Sounds  of  discord  and  voices  of  wrong 
Gather  full  volume,  and  roll  alone ; 
Sad  are  their  cries :  they  will  cease  oy  and  by ; 
Nobody  weeps  in  the  bed  where  I  lie. 

Under  the  blue. 

Under  the  blue. 
Under  the  blue  of  the  vaulted  sky. 

— Hattie  Tyng  Griswold. 


Wednesday. 

Frown  and  SmUe, 

Only  a  frown !  yet  it  pressed  a  stine 
Into  the  day  which  had  been  so  glad ; 

The  red  rose  turned  to  a  scentless  thing ; 

The  bird-song  ceased  with  discordant  ring ; 
And  a  heart  was  heavy  and  sad. 

Only  a  smile  I  yet  it  cast  a  spell 

Over  the  sky  which  had  been  so  gray ; 
The  rain  made  music  wherever  it  fell. 
The  wind  sung  the  song  of  the  marriage- 
bell; 
And  a  heart  was  light  and  gay. 

— Emma  C.  Dowd, 


Thursday. 
Living  Truth, 

If  we  are  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
found  out,  we  shall  find  nothing  more. 
They  who  have  gone  before  us  are  not  our 


masters,  but  our  guides.  Truth  is  open  to 
all,  and  has  not  yet  been  taken  possession 
of;  but  many  discoveries  will  be  left  for 
future  ages. — Seneca. 

Friday. 
Our  Neighbor. 

The  finest  sentiments  and  magnanimities 
of  which  we  are  capable  belong  to  our  com- 
mon life  and  to  our  every-day  intercourse 
with  the  people  whom  we  know  best.  Our 
neighbor  is  the  man  near  by ;  and  we  must 

Cray  to  love  him,  even  when  we  cannot  like 
ini.  He  is  our  opportunity, — a  way-station 
on  the  road  to  heaven.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  do  much  for  the  fifteen  hundred  millions 
who  are  spread  over  the  continents  and 
islands  of  the  earth.  Not  once  in  a  lifetime 
may  we  act  the  part  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
to  a  bleeding  traveller  by  the  wayside  ;  but 
every  hour  we  may  serve  our  companions  by 
truth,  courtesy,  consideration,  cheerfulness, 
courage,  and  good  words,  and  sometimes, 
where  there  is  a  will,  we  may  find  a  way  to 
relieve  distress  and  rescue  those  who  are 
ready  to  perish.  Here  is  the  true  cure  for 
our  own  heartaches  and  depressions:  to 
find  our  happiness  in  another's ;  to  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  commoh  burdens;  to  lose 
our  life,  and  more  truly  find  it,  in  the  larger 
life  of  mankind. — Charles  G.  Ames. 


Saturday. 
Humility. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 

And  she  that  does  most  sweetly  sing 
Sinews  in  the  shade,  when  all  things  rest. 

In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 

What  honor  hath  humility. 

— James  Montgomery, 


AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held 
March  9  a  very  encouraging  report  was 
received  from  Rev.  William  W.  Fenn  con- 
cerning the  harmony  and  earnestness  of  our 
workers  in  the  Middle  West.  They  are 
coming  closer  together  with  the  generous 
purpose  of  making  their  specific  organiza- 
tions strong,  in  order  that  they  may  serve 
the  world  m  the  way  appointed  to  them. 
Most  of  the  applications  considered  by  the 
directors  lay  outside  of  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Missionary  Council.  New  ap- 
plications could  not  be  granted,  and  no 
increase  was  made  in  the  case  of  churches 
already  assisted.  On  recommendation  of 
the    Western    Committee,    appropriations 
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were  made  for  the  year  beginning  April 
1,  1897 :  to  the  First  Unitarian  Society, 
Madison,  Wis.,  9600;  to  the  First  Unita- 
rian Society,  Topeka,  Kan.,  $400;  to  Rev. 
John  D.  Eeid,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  at  the 
rate  of  9^00;  to  the  First  Unitarian  So- 
ciety, Lawrence,  Kan.,  $500 ;  to  Rev.  J.  L. 
Douthit,  Shelbyville,  111.,  $500. 

The  appropriation  made  to  Rev.  J.  H. 
Crooker,  at  Helena,  Mont.,  was  continued 
for  six  months  to  Rev.  Garleton  F.  Brown. 
The  secretary  was  given  discretionary 
power  to  take  measures  to  establish  a  book- 
room  in  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the 
Western  Conference,  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding |300.  It  was  voted  to  pay  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  Western  Mission- 
ary Council.  Applications  from  Luverne, 
Iklmn.,  and  Streator,  111.,  were  referred  to 
the  Western  Missionary  Council.  An  ap- 
plication from  a  "People's  Church"  in  Ne- 
braska, desiring  to  enter  our  fellowship, 
was  referred  to  Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  of  Omaha. 

Our  country  is  so  large  and  our  churches 
are  so  far  apart  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
to  a  common  understanding  in  regard  to 
our  resources  and  our  duties.  There  is  a 
very  wide-spread  impression  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  a  fund  which  it  can  divide  at 
its  pleasure.  The  truth  is  that  for  the 
work  of  the  current  year  it  has  borrowed 
money  in  advance  of  the  contributions  from 
the  churches.  Three-quarters  of  all  the  in- 
come from  the  churcnes  is  contributed  in 
the  last  two  months  of  the  financial  year 
which  ends  on  the  first  of  May.  Another 
false  impression  concerns  the  Church  Build- 
ing Loan  Fund.  Parishes  carrying  heavy 
debts  often  apply  for  this  fund  on  the 
ground  that  they  pay  exorbitant  interest 
charges  which  this  fund  was  intended  to 
prevent.  The  rules  under  which  the 
trustees  act  require  them  to  lend  the  money 
in  small  sums,  in  no  case  exceeding  95,000. 
The  intention  is  to  assist  churches  in  the 
act  of  building  in  such  a  way  that  no  debt 
will  be  incurred  which  would  exceed  the 
annual  charges  for  rent  in  a  hall.  Now,  if 
the  larger  churches  which  are  carrying 
heavy  debts  were  all  granted  loans  wnich 
would  relieve  them  of  their  interest  charges, 
several  times  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of 
the  trustees  would  be  instantly  required. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  relieve  a 
church  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  let 
the  others  suffer. 

In  New  England  there  happen  to  be  more 
Unitarian  churches  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country;  but,  also,  there  are  more 
candidates  for  pulpits.  A  strong  tendency 
is  manifest,  if  it  be  not  increasing,  in  min- 
isters in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  look 
toward  New  England  for  settlement.  Many 
will  come,  but  few  will  be  chosen.  Our 
hope  for  the  future  must  be  in  building  up 


churches  enough  at  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation in  different  parts  of  the  countrv  to 
tempt  ministers  away  from  the  point  where 
they  now  tend  to  congregate. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  will  be  held  in  Boston  on  the 
25th  of  May.  In  September  the  National 
Conference  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y.,  if  the  town  authorities  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  improvement  of 
the  acoustic  qualities  of  Convention  Hall. 
In  the  near  future  a  new  hall  is  promised  at 
Washington  which  will  be  adequate  for  our 
purpose.  That  city  is,  in  some  respects, 
better  fitted  for  national  conference  meet- 
ings than  any  other  in  the  country.  Con- 
stant requests  are  made  to  have  the  Confer- 
ence further  west.  Nothing  would  be  gained 
for  the  West  by  such  a  change,  and  much 
would  be  lost  to  the  Conference.  Local 
conventions  will  some  day  be  provided  for 
in  all  the  larger  cities  where  we  have  Uni- 
tarian churches,  but  they  will  be  arranged 
so  as  to  give  all  the  popular  benefit  of  the 
National  Conference  without  destroying  its 
individuality  and  •  reducing  its  influence. 
No  one  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  is  so  valuable  as  the  assembly 
of  lar^e  numbers.  Saratoga  is  the  only 
place  m  the  world  where  two  thousand 
Unitarians  can  be  got  together.  The  effect 
upon  those  who  are  scattered  abroad  and 
who  live  without  the  advantages  of  fellow- 
ship is  invaluable. 

George  Batchelor, 

Secretary. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

"A  Book  of  Song  and  Service"  has 
marched  on  to  its  thirteenth  edition. 
Twelve  thousand  copies  have  been  printed 
since  the  first  copy  was  issued,  not  quite 
two  years  ago.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  aimed  to 
help  the  denomination  by  putting  out  a 
valuable  publication  at  a  loss  of  money, 
looking  to  the  annual  contributions  for 
compensation.  Many  schools  could  not 
have  afforded  to  buy  a  costlier  book,  yet 
they  need  the  best.  The  wide  sale  thus  far 
obtained  seems  to  justify  the  plan  of  the 
society.  As  for  the  contributions,  they  are 
coming  in  this  year  with  average  fulness. 
I  must  plead  again  for  donations  in  the 
spring  rather  than  just  before  the  close  of 
the  financial  year,  in  September. 

The  current  lessons  for  April  are  on  very 
interesting  topics.  They  enter  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha,  and  discuss  the  ori- 
gin, rank,  and  teachings  of  two  books  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  canon,  Ecclesiasticus 
and  Wisdom  of  Solomon.    The  other  two 
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subjects  are  Job  aud  Ecclesiastes.  The 
real  meaning  and  actual  purport  of  these 
four  books  are  not  known  to  many.  They 
are  grossly  misunderstood.  Modem  scholar- 
ship has  thrown  a  i^evealing  light  on  them, 
and  they  become  rich  in  suggestion  and 
vital  in  historic  character. 

Sunday-school  workers  are  learning  the 
motto  '^together/'  and  practising  it.  Bos- 
ton set  the  example  in  her  popular  ^^Union," 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  followed.  Then 
St.  Paul  took  up  the  inspiring  strain.  Now 
Chicago  enters  with  a  rousing  membership. 
On  a  smaller  scale,  but  with  the  same 
energy  and  benefit,  Salem,  Mass.,  carries 
on  similar  meetings.  It  is  possible  to 
multiply  these  agencies  for  great  good. 
They  mass  our  Sunday-school  forces  and 
inspire  the  individual. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  prose 
details,  a  poetic  vision  bursts  upon  my 
mind.  I  see  the  Sunday-school  draw  nearer 
to  its  ideal.  Home  and  church  sustain  it 
with  faithful,  friendly  attentions.  Kindly 
recognition  shines  from  the  workers  in 
common-school  education.  It  is  seen  that 
ethical  and  religious  training  are  of  prime 
importance  in  a  republic.  Crowned  with 
dignity,  taking  its  true  rank,  the  Sunday- 
school  becomes  a  centre  of  attraction  and 
loyalty  for  all  those  who  wish  well  to 
character  and  citizenship. 

The  excellent  leaflets  issued  each  month 
on  "The  Way  of  Life"  can  be  had  at  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  rooms,  25 
Beacon  Street.  They  are  well  planned  to 
serve  the  needs  of  private  reading  and 
study  for  advanced  classes  or  Religious 
Unions.  Ten  cents  per  dozen;  fifty  cents 
per  hundred. 

The  interesting  paper  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brun- 
dage  in  the  last  Unitarian  on  Sunday-school 
methods  brings  up  the  perennial  subject  of 
the  graded  system.  Mr.  Brundage  compli- 
ments the  current  lessons  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society,  but  criticises  any 
one-topic  plan.  Our  society  tries  to  meet 
all  demands.  It  provides  the  one-topic 
three-grade  publications  for  those  who  pre- 
fer that  system  of  instruction.  It  also  pub- 
lishes a  wide  variety  of  manuals  from  which 
teachers  can  select  and  create  a  graded 
course.  We  long  ago  issued  schemes  of 
study  on  the  graded  plan. 

But  psychology  and  theory  seem  to  have 
a  hard  time  of  it  at  the  hands  of  practical 
workers.  The  graded  system  is  actually 
fulfilled  in  but  few  schools,  not  for  lack  of 
books,  but  by  reason  of  inherent  obstacles 
such  as  are  found  in  all  schools.  The  one- 
topic  three-grade  plan  is  a  "working"  idea, 
and  has  certain  strong  arguments  in  its 
favor.  Meanwhile  our  society  stands  ready 
to  help  either  side,  and  to  serve. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  RELIGIOUS 

UNION. 


[The  president  of  the  T.P.R.U.  is  responsible  for 
this  column.  All  communications  and  matters 
relative  to  it  should  be  sent  to  Miss  £.  R.  Ross, 
Room  11, 25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.] 


THE    NATIONAL    RALLY 

Held  at  the  Second  Church,  Copley  Square, 
March  12,  was  a  complete  success.  Despite 
the  rainy  night,  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  people  met  in  the  cosey  church  from 
curiosity  or  interest  in  the  young  people ; 
and  a  most  enthusiastic  meeting  they  found. 
Singing,  speeches,  reports,  all  were  given 
with  earnestness  and  ability.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Young  People's  Fraternity 
the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  unions  near 
Boston  were  invited  to  a  supper  in  the  din- 
ing-room of  the  church.  About  one  hundred 
were  present.  In  the  after-supper  exercises 
a  number  of  the  youn^  presidents  gave  two- 
minute  talks  on  topics  of  detail,  which 
proved  of    much  interest    to    the    unions. 

Some  of  the  subjects  taken  were  "Our 
Problem,"  "What  the  Local  Union  can  do 
for  the  National,"  "The  Ways  to  make  a 
Local  Union  Successful,"  "Cordiality  to 
Strangers  at  Church  and  Other  Services," 
"Work  of  the  Union  in  a  Country  Town," 
etc. 

The  evening  exercise  opened  with  an  in- 
spiring praise  service.  All  the  hymns  used 
during  the  evening  and  the  liturgy,  together 
with  other  material,  are  to  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  unions  in  their  services.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
reading  of  the  special  reports  from  the  local 
unions.  Forty-six  societies  responded  to 
the  roll-call  of  the  general  secretary,  Rev. 
Leslie  W.  Sprague,  with  a  concise  account 
of  their  society,  its  date  of  organization, 
meetings,  line  of  work,  motto,  etc.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  unions  had  already  done 
much  good  work,  keeping  services  in 
churches  without  pastors,  organizing  choras 
choirs,  holding  services  in  almshouses,  doing 
much  charitable  work,  and  in  all  ways  try- 
ing to  use  the  cardinal  principles,  truth, 
worship,  service.  The  work  has  increased 
their  loyalty  to  the  home  church  and  to  the 
denomination.  They  are  not  isolated  organ- 
izations, but  aids  to  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  church  work. 

The  speakers  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Frank  L. 
Phalen  of  Concord,  N.H.,  F.  A.  Gilmore  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  Charles  G.  Ames  of  Bos- 
ton, Greorge  L.  Perin  fUniversalist),  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Whiton  of  the  Chelsea  Union. 
The  subjects  considered  in  the  brief,  pun- 
gent little  speeches  were  "Young  People  in 
the  Denomination"  (Truth),  "Young  People 
in   the    Church"   (Worship),  and    "Young 
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People  in  the  Nation"  (Service).  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  national  president,  pre- 
sided, and  condensed  his  address  into  one 
fitting  closing  sentence, — that  we  should 
take  the  colors  of  the  national  flag  for  our 
emblem,  the  white  for  truth,  the  blue  for 
worship,  and  the  red  for  service.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fine  hymn  composed 
on  our  mottoes  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland, 
who  presented  the  Union  with  five  hundred 
copies  to  be  used  at  the  rally.  See  another 
column. 

Many  new  unions  are  already  being 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
rally.  Some  confusion  exists  from  unions 
present  last  May  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing failing  to  realize  that  membership  to 
the  national  organization  is  conditioned  on 
the  payment  of  a  membership  fee  and  a 
written  application.  It  is  hoped  these  and 
many  others  will  be  enrolled  before  the 
annual  meeting  next  May.  Unions  should 
notice  that  the  mottoes  are  now  printed  on 
large  sheets  suitable  for  chapel  walls,  and 
can  be  supplied,  postage  included,  for  fifty 
cents  per  set  of  three  cards. 

£.  R.  Ross, 
For  the  Directors, 


TEMPERANCE  WORK. 

The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  held 
a  public  meeting  at  25  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, on  Wednesday,  February  3,  at  three 
o'clock.  The  president.  Rev.  George  Her- 
bert Uosmer,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome.  A 
report  of  nine  months'  work  was  read  by 
the  secretary.  Rev.  Richard  W.  Boynton. 
Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  spoke  of  a  bill  which  was 
to  be  offered  to  the  legislature  concerning 
the  district  system  for  Boston,  restricting 
the  traffic  and  reducing  the  number  of 
saloons.  This  bill  had  been  before  a  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Eliot  representing  the  society 
in  its  preparation.  Miss  Helena  Dudley 
was  introduced,  and  spoke  of  her  interest- 
ing work  at  the  Denison  House  in  Tyler 
Street.  She  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  these 
home  settlements,  and  proved  clearly  what 
an  auxiliary  they  were  in  the  temperance 
cause,  directly  and  indirectly.  She  was 
followed  by  Miss  Grertrude  Jacobs,  who  also 
gave  interesting  details  of  her  work  among 
the  poor,  in  the  encouragement  of  sav- 
ings, and  in  tenement-house  establishment. 
Good  homes  and  p^ood  food  provided,  and 
wholesome  entertainment  furnished, — these 
were  strong  helps  to  living  a  temperate 
and  happy  life.  Rev.  Mr.  Savary  spoke  of 
his  experience  among  the  intemperate,  and 
still  further  emphasized  the  value  of  these 
modern  efforts  to  encourage  sobriety  and 


thrift  and  a  better  way  of  living.  The 
meeting  proved  a  very  profitable  one  in  sug- 
gestion and  encouragement.  The  society 
is  soon  to  publish  a  service  in  honorable 
memory  of  Dr.  William  G.  Eliot  of  St. 
Louis. — Christian  Register, 

The  special  service  for  Sunday-schools 
and  temperance  societies  promised  by  the 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society  is  now  ready, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  at  25  Beacon 
Street.  The  service  centres  about  the  life 
and  reform  work  of  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot, 
D.D.  It  follows  the  general  plan  of  the 
services  already  prepared  by  the  society. 
Our  Sunday-schools  are  invited  to  join  in  a 
Temperance  Sunday,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  as  successful  as  those  of  past  years.  The 
price  of  the  services  is  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 
hundred.  Address  Rev.  R.  W.  Boynton, 
25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  C.  F.  Dole  appeared  recently  in  the 
Boston  Herald.  The  sermon  bore  the  title 
"Certain  Lovable  Virtues :  Temperance, 
with  some  Reference  to  Current  Events,"  and 
was  particularly  interesting  as  referring  to 
the  controversy  recently  going  on  in  Jamaica 
Plain  over  the  sale  of  liquor  at  the  new  club- 
house.    Mr.  Dole  said  in  part : — 

"Mr.  Temperate  Man  orders  his  own  con- 
duct precisely  to  suit  his  best  self.  Why 
should  any  one  ever  doubt  that  temperance 
is  lovable?  If  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
then,  that  beer  and  wine  -are  hurtful,  there 
is  nothing  admirable  in  my  total  abstinence. 
When  a  thing  is  bad,  and  truly  bad,  let  us 
not  think  ourselves  temperate  or  virtuous  in 
letting  it  alone. 

"Temperance  begins,  not  in  the  fields  that 
are  forbidden,  but  in  the  fields  that  are  open 
to  us.  If  a  man  has  not  yet  been  converted 
to  our  modem  and  American  idea  of  the 
alcoholic,  it  is  temperance  never  to  overpass 
the  line  of  complete  self-control,  never  to  be 
less  than  one's  full  manhood  by  one  tremor 
of  a  nerve  for  the  use  of  any  drink.  In  this 
high  sense  temperance  is  fine  and  hard  to 
attain. 

"Again,  it  is  temperance  when  men  who 
can  use  ale  and  wine  with  impunity,  and  out 
of  regard  to  the  public  good  and  for  ^the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number'  choose 
to  go  without  their  drinks.  Here,  now,  is 
one  club,  many  of  whose  members  think  it 
their  right  to  sell  beer  in  their  own  house. 
It  would  be  temperance  of  a  very  fine  and 
high  order  if  the  club  might  choose  to  forego 
that  right  out  of  respect  to  the  wishes  of  a 
very  large  number  of  its  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens.  'We  can  use  drinks  decently  in 
our  club-house,'  they  say ;  but  they  might 
add,  'We  do  not  care  enough  for  this  small 
indulgence  to  be  willing  to  trouble  and 
grieve  our  community.^  Is  it  not  thus 
plain  how  lovable  temperance  may  be?" 
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Mr.  Scott,  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  at  Concord,  said  in 
a  recent  address  that  "a  prolific  source  of 
both  intemperance  and  crime  was  laziness. 
The  old  apprenticeship  system  has  passed 
away  without  anything  being  substituted 
for  it;  and  our  young  men  are  growing, 
learning  to  live  on  their  wits  rather  than 
with  their  hands." 

An  admirable  presentation  was  made 
before  the  Liquor  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  on  February  19  by 
Rev.  Frederick  B.  Allen,  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  for  dividing  Boston  into  eight  districts 
and  giving  local  option  to  each  one.  Refer- 
ence has  been  already  made  in  the  UnitO' 
rian  to  this  bill.  It  aims  at  giving  such 
large  districts  as  Old  Dorchester,  Brighton, 
etc.,  the  option  of  excluding  the  saloon, 
without,  as  now  happens,  increasing  the 
quota  of  saloons  in  the  city  proper.  Each 
district,  under  the  proposed  law,  would  settle 
the  question  for  itself,  and  would,  if  it  voted 
for  saloons,  receive  only  its  proportion  as 
based  upon  its  own  population.  Mr.  Allen 
made  an  admirable  argument  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  above  movement, 
honorable  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
remarkable  unanimity  of  the  Dorchester 
churches  upon  the  question  of  no-license 
for  that  part  of  the  city.  It  is  not  often 
that  one  sees  ministers  of  all  defiominations, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic,  working 
together  so  heartily  even  for  a  temperance 
measure.  An  appeal  was  issued  before  the 
last  city  election,  signed  by  thirty  or  more 
ministers,  headed  by  the  representatives  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  calling  upon  citizens  to 
vote  "No," — understanding  that  their  vote 
meant  "Dorchester."  This  appeal  was 
signed  by  all  the  Unitarian  ministers  of 
that  district. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
which  occurred  in  London,  Nov.  21,  1896, 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  of  humanity 
has  met  with  a  serious  loss.  He  was  a 
conscientious,  intelligent,  and  lifelong  ad- 
vocate of  abstinence  from  narcotics  and 
stimulants  in  every  form,  and  had  accom- 
plished more  in  Great  Britain  by  his  con- 
stant and  unwearied  labor  in  this  useful 
field  than  any  other  man  of  the  present  day 
and  generation.  By  his  lectures  and  his 
publications  on  the  subject  of  temperance, 
the  effect  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  health 
and  their  misuse  in  medicine,  he  had  be- 
come known  throughout  ihQ  world  as  one 
of  the  foremost  writers  on  temperance. 
His  six  Canton  lectures,  published  about 
twenty  years  ago,  were  broadcast  in  all 
English-speaking  countries,  and  contain  the 
best  medical  statement  of  the  subject. — 
Temperance  Cause. 

Chkistopiier  R.  Eliot. 


national  alliance  of  unitaman 

WOMEN. 

The  New  York  League. — A  meeting 
was  held  March  5  at  the  Lenox  Avenue 
Church,  New  York;  and,  owing  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  attendance  was 
only  about  two  hundred.  Miss  Emma  C. 
Low  presided. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  secretary  had 
been  read  and  accepted,  the  treasurer  pre- 
sented her  report.  The  Religious  News 
Committee  thinking  that,  as  our  subject  for 
the  day  was  "Armenia,"  it  would  be  fitting 
for  them  to  treat  "Our  Foreign  Missions," 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Morehouse  gave  an  able  and  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  efforts  of  the  Uni- 
tarians in  India  and  Japan,  which  was 
supplemented  by  a  word  from  Mrs.  Dix, 
showing  why  the  National  Alliance  had  a 
special  claim  to  the  Unitarians  of  the  Khasi 
Hills,  India. 

Mrs.  Anna  W.  Longstreth  of  Philadelphia 
was  then  introduced,  and  presented  a  paper 
on  "Our  Relations  with  Armenia."  After 
laying  down  her  patriotic  creed, — "All  the 
world  is  my  country,"  she  proceeded  to 
make  her  audience  feel  that  Armenia  was  a 
part  of  their  country,  too.  She  touched 
lightly  on  their  history,  their  great  an- 
tiquity, their  subjugation  at  various  times 
by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Turks.  But  during  all  these  vicis- 
situdes they  have  remained  constant  to 
their  religious  faith  since  about  250  a.d., 
when  they  became  Christians.  This  con- 
tact with  other  hostile  races  has  forced  into 
prominence  certain  traits  of  character  which 
were  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  hold 
their  own.  They  are  sharp  and  shrewd  and 
thrifty  and  religious.  Their  very  best  qual- 
ities have  provoked  the  hatred  and  cupidity 
of  the  Mussulman,  and  have  caused  the  first 
massacre.  Bulgaria's  success  encouraged 
the  Armenians  to  demand  the  same  politi- 
cal rights. 

Mrs.  Longstreth  thought  that,  while  Amer- 
ica had  so  many  schools  and  missions  in 
Armenia,  she  had  a  right  to  protect  her 
property.  Because  she  nas  no  political  de- 
signs on  Turkey,  America's  voice  is  listened 
to  with  more  consideration,  and  it  would 
carry  more  authority  than  that  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  of  Boston  then 
presented  the  more  personal  side  of  the 
question;  and  from  her  own  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  this  people  for  sixteen 
years  she  drew  such  pictures  that  her  audi- 
ence felt  they  knew  and  had  seen,  too.  She 
told  of  their  ancient  civilization,  of  their 
literature  that  came  into  existence  long  be- 
fore our  own,  of  the  old  monasteries  which 
date  back  to  the  third  century,  and  which 
are  filled  with  records  yet  unstudied  that 
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may  proye  of  vast  interest  to  scholars.  She 
told,  also,  of  their  fine  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

The  Armenians  are  only  asking  for  a  fair 
share  in  the  government.  After  the  five 
powers  of  Europe  had  demanded  that  the 
saltan  allow  each  Christian  community  a 
Christian  governor,  these  terrible  massacres 
were  instigated  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 
The  Armenians  are  unarmed,  while  the 
Kurds  collect  the  taxes  and  are  well  armed. 
Now  there  are  not  enough  Christians  left 
in  any  community  to  secure  them  a  gov- 
ernor ;  but  there  are  forty  thousand  orphans 
left  homeless  and  starving  on  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  missionaries.  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows earnestly  suggested  that  the  Alliance 
Branches  undertake  to  care  for  at  least  one 
orphan,  costing  twelve  dollars  a  year  for 
several  years.  She  is  often  met  by  the 
query,  **\Vhy  do  not  the  Armenians  take 
care  of  their  own  people  T*  and  in  reply  she 
assured  us  that  the  twenty  thousand  of  that 
people  in  America  had  responded  generously 
to  their  countrymen,  but  this  was  not 
enough.  She  assured  the  League  that  this 
money  was  most  wisely  expended.  This  is 
not  denominational  work,  but  greater, — hu- 
manitarian. 

After  a  hymn  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Alice  P.  Jackson, 
Rec,  Sec^y, 

BOOKS. 


Philip  Oilbert  Hamerton.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers. — Although  one  should 
know  no  more  of  Hamerton  than  is  re- 
vealed in  "The  Painter's  Camp  in  the  High- 
lands*' or  "Human  Intercourse,"  probably 
his  most  popular  works,  yet  even  that  slight 
acquaintance  would  warrant  a  keen  anticipa- 
tion of  pleasure  in  reading  the  story  of  his 
life.  On  a  first  examination  of  this  volume 
one  is  likel;^  to  be  momentarily  disap- 
pointed in  discovering  that  less  than  half 
the  book  is  from  Hamerton  *s  own  hand  in 
the  form  of  autobiography  carrying  the 
reader  only  to  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  work  is  a  memoir  writ- 
ten by  his  wife.  This  discovery  will,  how- 
ever, most  assuredly  give  no  more  than  a 
transient  sense  of  sorrow  when  the  reader 
goes  on  to  try  the  quality  of  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton's  share  of  the  book.  It  is  simply  a  new 
surprise,  like  the  discovery  of  another  liter- 
ary genius,  to  pass  on  from  the  well-known 
touch  of  the  hand  that  wrote  the  autobiog- 
raphy to  the  altogether  unexpected  charm, 
wit,  and  fascination  of  the  memoir.  Few 
people  remember,  perhaps,  that  Hamerton 
married  Eugenie  Gindriez,  daughter  of  an 


educated  Frenchman  of  the  middle  class, 
and  that,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  she 
could  speak  hardly  a  word  of  English,  but, 
under  the  constant  and  critical  instruction 
of  her  husband,  she  verv  rapidly  acquired  a 
marvellous  command  of  the  purest  Anglo- 
Saxon  language ;  and  the  present  volume 
shows  a  veiT  rare  felicity  of  ear  and  taste, 
her  deep  devotion  to  her  husband,  her 
quick  observant  faculties,  her  slightly  un- 
English  point  of  view,  and  warmth,  brill- 
iance, and  originality. 

It  is  a  biography  well  worth  careful  read- 
ing, including  its  admirable  criticisms  of 
varied  French,  Scotch,  and  English  life, 
touched  throug^hout  with  the  happy,  intel- 
lectual, and  artistic  appreciation  of  cultured 
and  sensitive  minds. 

Books  and  their  Makers  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  By  George  H.  Putnam.  New 
York :  Putnam's  Sons. — What  is  the  history 
of  the  production  of  books?  Such  an  in- 
quiry, fascinating  as  it  is,  has  certainly 
never  been  answered.  Mr.  Putnam,  who 
has  already  put  before  the  public  so  much 
valuable  material  relating  to  authors  and 
copyright,  undertakes,  in  the  present  book 
of  two  very  handsome  volumes,  to  g^ve 
the  results  of  a  systematic  study  into  the 
methods  of  making  and  publishing  books. 
The  result  is  instructive,  entertaining,  and 
of  permanent  value.  The  period  covered  is 
from  the  making  of  manuscript  books  in  the 
monasteries  of  Cassiodorus  and  the  Bene- 
dictines at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  to 
the  development  of  a  real  conception  of 
literature  as  property  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Probably 
the  chapters  descriptive  of  the  Caxtons  in 
England  and  the  building  up  of  the  house 
of  Elzevir  at  Leyden  will  be  of  the  most 
popular  interest,  while  the  whole  work  will 
surely  be  of  great  valae  as  a  standard  of 
reference  on  many  technical  points. 

The  New  Obedience.— By  William 
Bayard  Hale.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. — We 
confess  to  never  having  experienced  any 
clear  conviction  from  anything  Mr.  William 
Bayard  Hale  has  yet  written.  It  is  not  be- 
cause Mr.  Hale  is  insincere  or  temporizing, 
but  rather  that  earnestness  and  idealism  seem 
to  have  lifted  him  to  a  sphere  of  thought 
where  reason  and  reality  no  longer  flourish. 
At  first  we  are  surprised  into  some  atten- 
tion, presently  we  grow  restless  at  his  vaga- 
ries, soon  we  desire  relief  in  some  saner 
companionship.  His  writing  lacks  nothing 
in  vividness,  but  his  matter  sacrifices  every- 
thing to  the  single  foregone  conclusion, 
which  might  therefore  just  as  well  be  stated 
at  once,  and  the  farce  of  appearing  to  rea- 
son up  to  it  be  abandoned.  His  assumption 
is  simple  enough :  it  is  that  Jesus  Christ 
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stated  in  exact  terms  and  literally ,  the  rales 
for  modem  social  life.  The  new  obedience 
would  therefore  lead  to  immediate  sur- 
render of  all  the  present  financial  and  ma- 
terial foundations  of  society ;  no  man  could 
take  interest  for  his  capital,  no  man  could 
receive  rent.  This,  as  Mr.  Hale  affirms, 
would  ^'disturb  all  values,  it  would  upset  the 
world."  He  claims  this  was  the  intention 
of  Jesus,  and  the  g^t  of  the  new  obedience. 

EUatory  of  Dogma.  By  Dr.  Adolph 
Harnack.  Roberts  Brothers. — This  second 
volume  in  Dr.  Harnack's  most  valuable 
work  may  roughly  be  said  to  treat  of  the 
establishment  of  the  apostolic  standards  of 
Christian  doctrine  through  the  work  of  Ire- 
nes us  and  Tertullian ;  the  transition  to  the 
hierarchical  idea  of  the  Church ;  the  grad- 
ual Hellenizine  of  Christianit^r ;  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ecc&siastico-theological  interpre- 
tation of  the  Christian  gospel;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  into 
a  philosophy  of  religion. 

The  last  chapter  has  a  wider  interest  than 
that  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  the 
church  historian  merely:  it  is  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  growth  of  scientific  theol- 
ogy, through  Clement  and  Origen,  in  its 
overthrow  of  Gnosticism  and  ito  ultimate 
justification  of  doctrinal  Christianity. 

History  of   the   Hebrew  People.    By 

Charles  F.  Kent.  New  York:  Scribner's 
Sons. —  Prof.  Kent  published  a  "History  of 
the  Hebrew  People"  in  March,  1896,  which 
dealt  with  events  up  to  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon. In  that  event  such  a  complete  change 
came  about,  through  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdom,  that  a  new  historical  era 
was  established.  The  present  volume,  there- 
fore, takes  up  the  story  with  the  two  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  widening  their 
differences.  Although  Prof.  Kent  most 
modestly  claims  only  the  desire  to  quicken 
others  to  deeper  research,  yet  the  ordinary 
reader  will  find,  even  if  he  be  somewhat  of 
a  student,  a  very  thorough  and  satisfactory 
and,  certainly,  most  readable  a  history,  in 
these  two  volumes,  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  oriffin,  development,  and  dissolution  of 
the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  Power  of  Thought.  By  J.  D.  Ster- 
rett.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
An  entertaining  work  on  a  technical  psy- 
chological subject  is  surely  an  unusual 
blessing.  Such,  however,  is  this  inquiry 
into  what  thought  is  and  what  it  can  do. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  what  is  usually  un- 
derstood by  a  popular  work  (for  it  is  not 
watered  or  pictorialized  science),  but  it  is 
boldly  conceived  and  vividly,  almost  dra- 
matically, expressed,  while  the  substance  is 
a    profound  study  in  modern   psychology. 


Mr.  Sterrett's  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  ideas  as  they  gather  in  the  child- 
mind  are  original  and  striking:  and  his 
conclusion  that  will  is  only  the  "force  of 
our  last  reason"  is  so  carefully  "fought  up 
to"  that  the  position  seems  carried. 

History  of  Ancient  Peoples.  By 
Willis  Boughton.  Putnam's  Sons. — An  ad- 
mirable book  for  the  class-room  or  for  the 
general  reader.  It  is  a  sort  of  digest  of  the 
"Story  of  the  Nations"  series,  a  summary  in 
clear  and  comprehensive  language  of  receut 
knowledge,  especially  the  results  of  archaeo- 
logical discovery.  The  chapters  on  the 
Hittites,  Egyptians,  and  Semites,  give  a 
very  available  and  novel  outline  of  Hebrew 
history. 

Sermons  from  an  Albany  Pulpit.  The 
Unitarian  society  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  have 
begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  sermons 
bv  their  pastor.  Rev.  W.  M.  Brundage. 
Number  one  is  before  us,  entitled  "The  Real 
Jesus  of  History."  It  is  a  very  concise  and 
forcible  presentation  of  the  Unitarian  view 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  will  be  found  of 
great  service  in  missionary  work. 

These  sermons  are  published  monthly  by 
the  Post-ofiice  Mission  Committee  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Society  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  for 
circulation  among  those  who  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  spirit  and  teachings  of 
liberal  rengion. 

Subscription  price  for  the  ten  numbers 
for  the  year,  nfty  cents.  Regular  sub- 
scribers, so  desiring,  may  have  an  extra 
copy  sent  free  to  their  address.  Single 
numbers,  five  cents.  Post-office  Missions 
supplied  at  cost.  Subscriptions  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Marv  £.  Hawley,  158  £lni 
Street,  Albany,  N.lT.,  or  A.  B.  Gilliland,  395 
Broadway,  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  books  ap* 
proved  by  the  Ladies*  Commission  on  Sun- 
day-school Books  since  Dec.  1,  1896 : — 

"The  Animal  Story  Book."  By  Andrew 
Lang.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.)  pp. 
400.  92.00.  Some  of  these  stories  are 
rather  grewsome,  and  some  incredible ;  but 
all  are  interesting  for  children  of  all  ages. 

"Christine's  Career."  A  story  for  girls. 
By  Pauline  King.  (New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1896.)  pp.  263.  S1.50.  A  story 
for  girls  between  nine  and  fourteen  of  a 
little  American  girl's  life  in  France  and 
Boston.     Specially  approved, 

"Nature's  Wonder-workers."  Being  some 
short  life-histories  in  the  insect  world. 
Illustrated.  Kate  R.  Lovett.  (Cassell  & 
Co.,  1896.)     pp.  285.    ^1.50. 

"The  Oriel  Window."  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.     (New  York :  Macmillan  Company, 
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1896.)  pp.  197.  91.00.  Illustrated.  A 
story  for  children  under  fourteen  of  an 
invalid  boy  and  his  helpfulness  to  others. 
Specially  approved. 

"Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts." 
By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  Illustrated. 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1896.) 
pp.  322.  91.50.  A  book  for  children  of  ten 
vears,  in  the  form  of  a  story  about  the 
habits  of  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles. 

"Wagner's  Heroines."  By  Constance 
Maud.  (New  York:  Edw.  Arnold,  1896.) 
pp.  25.  91.25.  A  companion  book  to 
"Wagner's  Heroes,"  comprising  the  stories 
of  Brunhilda,  Senta,  and  Isolde.  A  good 
preparation  for  enjoying  Wagner's  operas. 
For  readers  over  fourteen. 

"A  Son  of  Liberty ;  or,  The  Spirit  of  our 
Fathers."  By  Willis  Boyd  Allen.  (Boston 
and  Chicago:  Congpregational  Sunday- 
school  and  Publishing  Society,  1896.)  pp. 
262.  An  interesting  account  for  boys  over 
fourteen  of  the  stormy  days  of  the  early 
Revolution. 

"Star-land."  Being  talks  with  young 
people  aboat  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 
By  Sir  Robert  Stowell  Ball.  (Boston: 
Gum  &  Co.,  1896.)  pp  366.  91.00.  An 
interesting  and  accurate  account  of  the 
stars  for  children  over  ten.  Specially  ap- 
proved. 

"The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Ameri- 
cans." The  story  of  a  Young  People's 
Pilgrimage  to  Historic  Homes.  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks.  (New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany, 1896.)    pp.  250.    91.50. 

"The  Wardship  of  Steepcoombe.*'  By 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  (New  York  :  Thomas 
Whittaker,  1896.)  pp.  309.  91.25.  The 
adventures  of  two  boys  at  the  time  of  Wat 
Tyler's  Rebellion,  with  some  account  of  the 
Lollard  doctrines.    For  older  children. 

"Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets,  and 
Other  Tales."  Llustrated.  By  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery  Stuart.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.)  pp.  201.  91.25.  Ten  short 
stories  for  older  children  of  Southern  life, 
full  of  humor  and  pathos.  Unequal  ^  in 
merit. 

"The  Book  of  Wonder  Voyages."  Illus- 
trated. Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.  (New 
York :  Macmillan  Company,  1896.)  pp.  224. 
11.50.  Folk-lore  legends,  including  Elings- 
ley*s  version  of  the  Argonauts.  The  others 
are  drawn  from  Celtic,  Arabic,  and  Ice- 
landic sources.  Suitable  for  children  from 
nine  to  fourteen. 

"Short  Stories  for  Short  People."  Illus- 
trated. By  Alicia  Aspinwall.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1896.)  pp.  254.  91.50. 
Twenty-eight  short  stories  for  little  chil- 
dren. Entertaining  bits  of  pure  imagina- 
tion, with  a  moral  quietly  introduced  at  the 
end. 

"Seraph,  the  Little  Violinist."    By  Mrs. 


C.  V.  Jamieson.  (Boston :  W.  A.  Wilde  & 
Co.)  pp.  298.  91-50.  A  pretty  story  of  a 
musical  child,  so  charmingly  impossible  as 
to  be  really  a  fairy  tale,  with  admirable 
lessons  of  obedience  and  self-restraint  for 
any  age. 

"Frank's  First  Term ;  or.  Making  a  Man 
of  him."  By  Harold  Avery.  (New  York: 
T.  Nelson  &  Sons.)  pp.  192.  60  cents. 
The  story  of  a  boy's  life  at  an  English 
boarding-school,  with  clear  lessons  of  man- 
liness and  honor.  Suitable  for  boys  from 
nine  to  fourteen. 

**The  Release ;  or,  Caroline's  French  Kin- 
dred." By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  (New 
York:  Macmillan  Company,  1896.)  pp. 
286.  91.00.  A  story  of  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  with  accounts  of  con- 
vent life. 

"Prince  Little  Boy,  and  Other  Tales  out  of 
Fairyland."  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  (Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1896.) 
pp.  157.  91.50.  Fanciful  fairy  tales  for 
children  of  twelve  and  under. 

"The  Orcutt  girls ;  or,  One  Term  at  the 
Academy."  By  Charlotte  M.  Yaile.  (Bos- 
ton :  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  1896.)  pp.  316. 
91.50.  A  wholesome  story  of  the  struggles 
of  two  sisters  to  gain  an  education.  For 
girls  of  fourteen. 

"A  Medal  of  Honor  Man;  or,  Cruising 
among  Blockade  Runners."  By  Charles 
Ledyard  Norton.  (Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde 
&  Co.)  The  story  of  a  brave  lad's  advent- 
ures in  our  navy  during  the  Rebellion.  For 
boys  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

"Mac,  a  Dog's  True  Story."  With  por- 
traits from  life.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson. 
(Boston:  H.  H.  Carter  &  Co.,  1895.)  pp. 
126.  91-25.  An  attractive  story,  with  les- 
sons of  kindness  to  animals.  For  readers  of 
nine  and  over. 

"On  the  Irrawaddy.  A  Stoiy  of  the  First 
Burmese  War."  By  G.  A.  Ilenty.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scri oner's  Sons,  1896.)  pp. 
315.  91*50.  A  spirited  story,  with  histori- 
cal information. 

"Stories  and  Legends  from  Washington 
Irving."  Illustrated.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.^  pp.  812.  9150.  Ten 
stories  for  school  or  other  reading. 

*'King  Matthias  and  the  Beggar  Boy." 
Adapted  from  the  Hungarian  of  Baron 
Nicholas  Josika  by  Selina  Gage.  (New 
York:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  1896.)  pp.  124. 
60  cents.  An  interesting  book  of  adventure, 
with  an  historical  basis  of  the  time  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Well  written.  Suited 
to  boys  over  twelve. 

"Midshipman  Farragut."  By  James 
Barnes.  (New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1896.)  pp.  151.  9L00.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent story  of  Admiral  Farragut  as  a  boy, 
full  of  good  lessons  of  courage  and  manli- 
ness.   Good  for  boys  from  nine  to  fourteen. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


MT  SHADOW. 

I  hare  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  oat  with 

me, 
And  what  can  be  the  nse  of  him  is  more  than  I 

can  see. 
He  is  yery,  verj  like  me,  from  the  heels  np  to 

the  head ; 
And  I  see  him  jamp  before  me  when  I  jump 

into  mj  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes 
to  grow, — 

Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always 
Tery  slow; 

For  he  sometimes  shoots  np  taller,  like  an  India- 
rubber  ball, 

And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's 
none  of  him  at  all. 

One  morning  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 

I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  but- 
tercup ; 

Bat  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy- 
head. 

Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast 

asleep  in  bed. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


A  STORY  OF  SALT. 


The  little  glass  bottle  of  salt  that  you  see 
on  the  table  every  day  could  tell  a  most  in- 
teresting story.  It  has  made  a  long  journey, 
and  gone  through  many  changes. 

It  was  for  a  long,  long  time  down  in  the 
earth  hundreds  of  feet.  Men  discovered  its 
hiding-place,  and  began  devising  a  way  of 
reaching  it  and  bringing  it  to  the  top. 
Probably  the  salt  on  your  table  came  from 
the  salt-mines  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  If  you  should  go 
there,  you  would  find  a  small  city,  all  the 
people  in  which  were  interested  in  the  salt- 
works. Iron  pipes  run  down  into  the  earth. 
Down  one  of  these  pipes  water  is  forced, 
which  dissolves  the  salt  in  the  mines,  and 
forces  it  into  elevated  vats  or  tanks  high  above 
the  ground.  It  is  now  brine.  This  brine 
passes  first  into  a  pan  that  is  so  hot  that  the 
water  is  driven  out  and  the  salt  crystallizes. 
It  is  put  into  great  casks  that  hold  1,000 
pounds.    Before  it  reaches  the  casks,  it  has 


been  classified  as  coarse,  common,  and  refuse 
salt,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  crystals. 
These  casks  of  salt  are  subjected  to  another 
system,  which  separates  the  different  quality 
in  each  cask  again  by  a  process  of  sifting  or 
screening,  as  you  have  seen  men  in  building 
a  house  sift  the  sand  to  get  the  finest  for  the 
mortar  for  the  bricks.  The  kind  of  salt  that 
is  on  your  table  is  ground  to  make  it  very 
fine,  that  it  may  dissolve  at  once,  with  free- 
dom, when  sprinkled  on  or  in  food.  When 
it  is  ground  for  the  table,  it  is  packed  in 
sacks  by  women  and  girls,  and  shipped  to 
the  grocers.  The  coarse  salt  is  used  by 
farmers  and  in  freezing  ice-cream,  ices,  and 
frozen  puddings. — The  Lookout, 


KITE-FLYING. 

Kite  making  and  flying  have  become  a 
science.  In  New  Jersey  recently  a  kite  was 
flown  which  stood  twenty-one  feet  high,  and 
required  a  windlass  to  control  the  cord,  a 
long  clothes  line.  There  has  also  recently 
been  flown  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  a 
kite  which  carried  up  a  light  camera.  To 
this  camera  was  attached  a  slow-burning 
match,  which  at  a  certain  elevation  lifted 
the  shutter,  and  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph was  obtained  of  what  was  below. 
Another  experiment  was  made  by  one  of 
these  expert  kite-manipulators  by  enclosing 
a  letter  in  a  keg,  then  attaching  a  line  from 
the  keg  to  a  large  kite.  So  nicely  adjusted 
was  this  kite  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
that  the  keg  was  landed  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  point  the  kite-flyer  intended.  A 
boat  has  been  towed  across  Liong  Island 
Sound  from  Port  Jefferson  to  Bridgeport  by 
a  kite.  The  kites  that  accomplish  these 
marvels  are,  of  course,  very  large  and 
strong,  but  it  is  worth  while  making  experi- 
ments with  small  kites  to  discover  what  a 
small  boy  can  do.  The  kite  should  be  cov- 
ered with  silk  paper  well  smoothed  out. 
The  secret  of  success  lies  in  perfectly  bal- 
ancing the  kite ;  and  this  cannot  be  obtained 
by  direction,  but  is  the  result  of  intelligent 
experimentation. —  Outlook, 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  oar  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


Andover,  N.H. — The  spring  term  of 
Proctor  Academy  began  Monday,  March 
22.  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  D.D.,  recently  de- 
livered a  lecture  entitled  '*The  Parson  and 
Scholar  of  a  Century  Ago,"  referring  to  Rev. 
William  Bentley  of  Salem.  The  character 
and  the  life  of  the  time  were  effectivelv  de- 
scribed, much  to  the  delight  and  gratifica- 
tion of  the  audience.  Lectures  will  be  given 
during  the  spring  season  by  Rev.  C.  J. 
Staples  upon  Robert  Browning,  and  Rev. 
Frank  L.  Phalen  upon  Savonarola.  Rev. 
Lyman  Clark  recently  gave  a  Sunday  even- 
ing lecture  entitled  "A  Way  to  India," 
being  historical  with  reference  to  the  search 
for  a  way  to  India,  which  began  more  than 
four  hundred  years  since  by  sailing  to  the 
south-east  around  Africa,  followed  by  dis- 
covery of  the  way  to  the  south-west  around 
South  Anaerica,  the  discovery  of  America 
being  an  incident.  The  discovery  of  north- 
west and  north-east  passages  is  quite  recent. 
Two  canals  have  been  projected  and  the 
Suez  Canal  completed,  the  l^icaragua  Canal 
remaining  for  future  realization.  The  effect 
of  this  great  search  upon  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  been  very  great. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Mrs.  Sunderland 
has  been  devoting  the  winter,  in  her  large 
Bible  class,  to  a  "Study  of  the  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Travel  in  the  Holy  Land."  The  Unity 
Club  has  just  closed  its  public  meetings  for 
the  season.  It  has  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  view  of 
the  hundreds,  who  have  been  turned  away 
from  the  Sunday  evening  services  for  want 
of  room,  and  the  crowded  parlors  at  the 
monthly  socials  and  at  the  Sunday  after- 
noon meetings  of  the  Young  People's  Re- 
ligious Union,  many  are  saying,  "What  a 
pity  that  our  church  is  not  larger!"  Mrs. 
Sunderland  has  recently  lectured  in  Battle 
Creek  on  "Rome"  and  "Life  in  Germany," 
and  in  Detroit  on  "Mary  Lyon,  the  Pioneer 
of  the  Higher  Education  for  Woman  in 
America."  Mr.  Sunderland  has  been  speak- 
ing to  lar^e  audiences  in  Detroit  and 
Grand  Rapids  on  "India." 


Barnstable,  Maas. — The  interest  in  our 
church  life  has  been  ever  on  the  increase 
since  we  reopened  our  doors  three  years 
ago.  Our  Sunday-school  has  trebled  its 
number.  The  children  attend  well,  and 
show  a  lively  interest  and  enjoyment  with 
the  help  the  teachers  get  from  their  meet- 
ings, which  Mr.  Bevington,  our  pastor, 
leads.  They  feel  that  the  benefit  is  mutual, 
both  for  teacher  and  child.  From  the  Sun- 
day-school work  has  sprung  the  Sunshine 
Club,  in  which  many  of  the  young  girls  are 
active  and  which  we  feel  may  promise  well 
for  the  future  work  of  the  church  here. 
Then  there  is  a  boys*  club  which  is  very 
regular  in  its  meetings  and  well  attended. 
Although  one  of  the  mothers  guides  it,  it  is 
ofiicered  by  the  lads  themselves.  We  have 
a  Flower  Guild  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
adornment  of  the  building  and  to  working 
for,  in  other  and  generous  ways,  the  tem- 
poral welfare  of  our  church.  Our  Branch 
of  the  Women's  Alliance  is  active,  and 
doing  all  it  finds  to  do  in  the  Post-office 
Mission  and  Cheerful  Letter  and  in  send- 
ing out  sermons  and  reading  matter.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  we  have  a  Sewing  Circle 
which  meets  regularly  and  works  industri- 
ously, and  does  a  good  share  toward  the 
support  of  the  church.  Outside  of  the 
church,  but  still  emanating  from  it,  we  have 
the  Fortnightly  Club,  a  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  social,  musical,  and  literary 
life  here.  The  village  sewing-school  is 
carried  on  with  increasing  ability  and  doing 
finely,  and  the  mothers'  meetings  are  grow- 
ing in  interest.  We  are  kept  busy  and 
happy,  and  time  flies  on  the  wings  of  enjoy- 
ment, ^lore  work  to  be  done  looms  up 
before  us  to  cheer  us  on.  During  the 
Lenten  season  we  have,  besides  our  regular 
Sunday  morning  service,  a  vesper  service, 
which  is  quite  generally  attended. 

Berkeley,  Cal.— Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  has 
arrived,  and  preached  his  first  two  sermons 
to  large  and  delighted  congregations  in 
Stiles's  Hall.  Mr.  Alger  was  in  California 
five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Van  Ness  and  Mr. 
Wendte  began  the  movement  at  Berkeley, 
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and  for  a  dozen  Sundays  preached  to  the 
little  company  of  liberal  believers,  so  that 
he  returns  as  a  friend  as  well  as  inspirer. 
On  Sunday  evenings  he  is  giving  a  series 
of  discourses  on  larse  questions  of  religion 
and  life  at  the  Oakland  Unitarian  church, 
and  is  already  bo  much  in  demand  for 
«ssays  and  lectures  that  he  will  soon  be 
compelled  to  call  a  halt  upon  his  kindly 
persecutors.  He  seems  to  enjoy  thoroughly 
the  sunshine  and  verdure,  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  sea  and  sky  and  mountains 
which  Berkeley  unrolls  each  morning ;  while 
the  university  life  arouud  him  and  the 
great  city  across  the  bay  act  like  a  tonic 
upon  his  New  England  reserve  and  schol- 
arly habit. 

Brockton,  Mass.— The  fifth  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Brockton  and 
vicinity  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  Unity 
Church,  Thursday  evening,  March  18,  and 
was  a  very  enjoyable  gathering.  The  sup- 
per was  by  Caterer  Harvey  Blunt  of  Bos- 
ton. The  musical  features  of  the  evening 
consisted  of  violin  solos  by  Harold  Miller, 
with  Miss  L.  Louise  Porter  as  accompanist, 
and  banjo  and  guitar  selections  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bryant,  which  were  well 
received. 

Rev.  George  Batchelor,  of  Boston,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  His  sub- 
ject was  "  Three  Stages  of  ^ligious  Prog- 
ress.'' These  three  stages  are:  first,  the 
aspiration  in  the  heart  of  a  slave;  second, 
the  achievement  of  the  free  man ;  and,  third, 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  free  man  lives 
and  does  nis  work.  These  stages  are  akin 
to  slavery  in  religion,  liberty  in  religion, 
and  religion  in  liberty.  It  is  the  same  in 
civilization.  We  see  slavery,  emancipation, 
and  freedom  in  liberty  as  the  stages  pro- 
gress. In  old  time  the  Church  claimed  to 
hold  the  keys  of  eternity.  Any  creed  could 
be  imposed  that  was  thought  of  by  the 
ecclesiastics.  This  became  intolerable  in 
the  light  of  the  ninteenth  century.  Men 
began  to  reject  the  authority  of  creeds,  and 
"Freedom  in  religion"  became  the  cry. 

Castine,  Me.— Rev.  H.  H.  Woude  has 
been  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
in  Castine. 

Chelaea,  Mass. — Rev.  A.  P.  Reccord  has 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Third  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Cambridge,  and  ac- 
cepted it.  Deep  regret  is  felt  in  his  resig- 
nation, which  takes  effect  on  the  first  of 
April.  His  pastorate  at  Chelsea,  dating 
from  September,  1895,  has  been  one  of  in- 
estimable service;  and  his  resignation  comes 
to  the  society  with  almost  the  shock  of  a 
calamity.    In  the  upbuilding  of  the  church 


he  has  combined  rare  executive  ability  with 
strong  spiritual  power,  and  as  thinker  and 
preacher  he  stands  with  leaders.  We  feel 
Keenly  our  loss,  but  we  wish  him  God-speed 
in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Chicago,  m.— First  Church:  On  the2l8t 
of  March,  Mr.  Fenn  started  for  Cambridge, 
to  fill  his  second  term  of  service  as  Univer- 
sity preacher  at  Harvard.  He  is  to  be  ab- 
sent from  his  pulpit  three  Sundays,  and  in 
his  place  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Har- 
vard will  preach  at  the  First  Church.  Mr. 
Fenn  is  to  preach  at  All  Souls'  Church  in 
New  York  City  on  April  11,  and  immedi- 
ately after  will  go  to  Mead vi lie  to  deliver 
his  lectures  at  the  Theological  Seminary. 
On  Thursday  evening,  March  18,  the  regu- 
lar monthly  social  of  the  Hyde  Park  Church 
was  p^iven  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Chamberlin, 
on  Fifty-third  Street. 

— Unity  Church:  On  Wednesday  evening, 
February  24,  Miss  Ida  C.  Hultin  of  Moline, 
111.,  delivered  a  fine  address  in  the  church 
parlors  on  "Our  Opportunities.*'  On  March 
•21,  the  people  of  Unity  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Stone  of  Bos- 
ton, treasurer  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  who  delivered  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  on  "Our  Denominational  Work," 
pomting  out  the  broad  field  open  to  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  and  describing  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  this  field  by 
the  Association.  The  Ladies*  Aid  Society, 
which  has  been  meeting  weekly  since  the 
first  of  October,  closed  its  meetings  March 
30.  The  Society  has  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition  during  the  year,  and  has  made 
and  distributed,  of  new  and  second  hand 
clothing,  over  300  garments,  besides  money 
and  provisions.  This  society  works  wita 
the  Elm  Street  Settlement,  formerly  Unity 
Church  Industrial  School. 
— Third  Church:  Since  the  fire  last  October, 
which  deprived  the  Third  C (lurch  of  its 
building,  the  morning  services  and  the 
sessions  of  the  Sunday-school  have  been 
held  in  the  cosey  chapel  of  the  Lewis  In- 
stitute, which  the  trustees  of  the  Institute 
kindly  offered  for  the  use  of  the  society  the 
very  day.  after  the  fire.  Though  the  church 
was  destroyed,  the  parish  house,  which  ad- 
joined it  on  the  west,  escaped  injury,  and 
the  most  of  Mr.  Blake's  manuscripts  and 
other  valuable  papers  were  saved.  All  the 
activities  of  the  church  have  gone  on  with- 
out interruption,  such  societies  as  met  in  the 
church  being  provided  for  by  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  parishioners,  who  offered  her 
house  for  use  whenever  needed.  The  teach- 
ers meet  with  Mr.  Blake  every  week  to  talk 
over  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  as  has  been 
the  custom  for  several  years.  The  Unity 
Club,  divided  into  three  sections,  is  study- 
ing   Browning,    Shakspere's    Sonnets,   and 
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Modem  French  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
The  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  whose  work  has 
heen  largely  for  the  School  Children's  Aid 
Society,  meets  every  second  Tuesday,  alter- 
nating with  the  Branch  Alliance,  which  has 
been  making  a  thorough  study  of  ''The 
Early  Religious  History  of  North  Amer- 
ica," with  especial  reference  to  primitive 
races.  The  Alliance  also  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Post-office  Mission  work. 
The  Lend-a-Hand  Club  is  as  active  as  ever, 
lending  its  aid  to  many  worthy  charities. 
— The  second  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Union 
of  Liberal  Sunday-schools  took  place  Tues- 
day evening,  March  9,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  (Universalist),  the  ladies  of  the 
Third  Church  furnishing  the  supper.  A 
permanent  organization  was  formed,  Mr. 
George  M.  Kendall,  of  the  Oak  Park  Uni- 
versalist Church,  Mr.  C.  A.  Chapman,  of  the 
North  Side  Ethical  Culture  Sunday-school, 
and  Miss  Alice  L.  Griggs,  of  Unity  Church, 
being  chosen  as  president,  vice-president, 
and  secretary,  respectively.  The  topic  for 
discussion  was  the  advisibility  of  promoting 
classes  from  teacher  to  teacher.  Miss 
Juniata  Stafford,  superintendent  of  the 
North  Side  Ethical  Culture  Sunday-school, 
showed  the  advantages  of  such  a  system, 
while  Mr.  C.  C.  Fowler,  of  All  Souls'  Sun- 
day-school, showed  what  was  to  be  gained 
by  progressive  topics  under  one  teacher, 
liespite  extremely  unfavorable  weather, 
there  was  an  attendance  of  87,  and  great 
interest  was  manifested. 

Cinoiimati,  Ohio.^The  work  which 
Unity  Church  started  so  promisingly  last 
fall  has  continued  during  the  winter.  The 
Culture  Club,  especially,  has  been  a  mental 
and  spiritual  stimulus,  and  has  benefited 
the  church  not  a  little  financially.  The 
German  Club  attracted  some  of  the  finest 
German  scholars,  and  is  the  only  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  city.  It  meets  bi-weekly. 
German  dramas  are  read  and  discussed,  and 
German  songs  are  sung.  A  German  play  is 
in  preparation,  to  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church.  A  number  of  entertain- 
ments tiave  been  held,  which  have  enticed 
a  few  coy  dollars  into  our  coffers. 

Concord,  N.H. — The  annual  parish  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  society  was  held  in 
the  chapel  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  2. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  Supper  was 
served  at  6.30,  after  which  the  regular  busi- 
ness meeting  was  held.  The  reports  read 
at  this  meeting  were  as  follows:  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  by  Hon.  Frank  S. 
Streeter,  chairman ;  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
society,  by  George  A.  Foster,  treasurer ;  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Sunday  offerings,  by 
George  L.  Stratton,  treasurer ;  Women's  Al- 
liance, by  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Phalen;  Sunday- 


school,  by  Dr.  A.  Sumner ;  Parish  Fund 
Society,  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stone ;  Benevolent 
Society,  by  Miss  Young;  Channing  Guild, 
by  James  Hillsborough ;  Senior  Ten  King's 
Daughters,  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Comins ;  St. 
Theresa  Circle  King's  Daughters,  by  Miss 
Bertha  Jones ;  Lend  a  Hana  Club,  by  Miss 
Mary  Alexander.  All  of  the  reports  were 
very  interesting,  and  showed  the  good  work 
being  done  by  the  various  clubs  and  so- 
cieties connected  with  the  church.  The 
treasurer  reported  all  bills  paid,  and  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  of  Sunday  offerings 
showed  that  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars had  been  paid  this  year  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  church  debt.  The  affairs  of 
the  society  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  the  prospect  for  the  coming  year  ' 
is  bright  and  encouraging. 

Des  MoineB,  la. — The  following  note 
appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  (la.,)  Leader  of 
Feoruary  9 :  — 

**At  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
Unitarian  church  Rev.  Leon  A.  Harvey 
announced  his  resignation  of  the  pastorate. 
He  assured  the  congregation  that  the  resig- 
nation would  not  be  under  any  circum- 
stances reconsidered.  About  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Harvey  tendered  his  resignation,  and 
afterward  withdrew  it  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  congregation.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  church  he  will  not  leave  for  three 
months;  and  the  expectation  is  that  he  will 
remain  till  the  'summer  vacation,  probably 
in  June.  Mr.  Harvey  has  not  announced 
where  he  expects  to  go,  but  his  friends 
understand  he  will  go  East.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  Unitarian  organization  of 
Iowa  since  he  has  lived  in  the  State,  in  the 
work  of  local  charity  he  has  been  prominent 
and  untiring,  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 
city  he  has  made  a  place  for  himself ;  and 
his  going  will  be  regretted  not  only  by 
his  congregation,  but  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends." 

Qreeley,  Col.— The  Unitarian  society 
at  this  place  has  not  had  a  regular  pastor 
this  winter,  the  former  one,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Howes,  having  decided  to  accept  a  call  to 
Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Canada.  The  so- 
ciety, however,  has  not  been  dormant.  Mr. 
Utter  of  Denver  or  Mr.  Pratt  of  Colorado 
Springs  has  kept  up  the  work  by  lay 
services. 

Khaai  Hills,  India.— Rev.  James  Har- 
wood,  B.A.,  representative  of  the  English 
Unitarian  Association,  came  to  Shillong  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1897,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  Babu  Robin  Roy  and  other  Uni- 
tarians of  Shillong.  He  visited  the  little 
Unitarian  chapel  there,  and  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  Brahmo  Mandir,    He  came  to 
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Jowai  on  the  5th,  and  the  Unitarians  of 
Jowai  and  the  children  of  the  Unitarian 
Free  School  went  out  to  meet  him  on  the 
way.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Unitarian  chapel,  where  Mr.  Harwood 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  Babu  David 
Edwards,  Unitarian  minister  of  Jowai,  on 
behalf  of  the  Jowai  Unitarians.  In  reply 
Mr.  Harwood  told  the  audience  that  he 
came  to  convey  to  them  the  fraternal  j^reet- 
ings,  sympathy,  and  good  wishes  of  the 
English  Unitarians.  The  next  day  being  a 
market  day  at  Jowai,  Mr.  Harwood  preached 
in  the  open  air  in  the  market,  thereby  doing 
an  immense  good  to  our  cause  in  the  Hills. 
On  Sunday,  the  10th,  after  attending  morn- 
ing service  he  inspected  the  Sunday-school, 
visiting  all  the  classes  and  asking  the 
scholars  several  questions  at  each  class.  At 
the  close,  in  a  brief  address,  he  narrated  the 
famous  anecdote  of  Theodore  Parker  and 
the  tortoise,  impressing  on  them  the  value 
of  listening  to  the  **  Voice  of  God"  in  the 
soul.  In  the  afternoon  he  delivered  a 
sermon  on  the  history  of  Unitarian  ism.  On 
Monday  morning,  the  11th,  he  inspected 
the  Unitarian  Free  School,  and  examined 
the  pupils  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  He 
was  much  delighted  with  the  drilling  of  the 
boys,  which  was  performed  to  the  time  of 
the  song  sung  by  the  girls  and  little  boys. 
He  was  much  disappointed  for  being  unable 
to  visit  Nongtalang,  owing  to  engagements 
elsewhere  and  other  circumstances.  He 
left  Jowai  for  Shillong  the  same  day,  and 
finally  left  Ehasi  Hills  on  the  14th.  Mr. 
Harwood's  visit  reminds  us  afresh  of  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Sunderland  to  these  Hills 
last  year.  It  was  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Mr.  Sunderland  that  the  Unitarian 
mission  was  established  in  the  Khasi  Hills. 

Laoonia,  N.H. — The  church  at  Laconia, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  minister.  Rev. 
George  H.  Rice,  has  been  arousing  itself  by 
a  series  of  week-day  religious  meetings, — 
revival  meetings  they  would  be  called  in 
any  other  denomination.  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Phalen  began  the  services  Monday,  the  8th, 
and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Albert  Walkley, 
Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels,  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples, 
and  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson.  The  meetings 
were  well  attended,  and  the  new  spirit  and 
hope  of  the  church  were  fully  expressed  in 
them. 

Lob  Angelea,  Cal.— After  five  years  or 
more  of  effective  service,  Rev.  J.  S.  Thom- 
son has  tendered  his  resignation  as  pastor  of 
Unity  Church,  to  take  effect  July  1. 

MUton,  Mass. —The  last  of  the  ''talks*' 
on  Job,  making  six  in  all,  was  given  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  2.  The  course 
was  longer  than  was  at  first  intended,  for 


the    reason  that  Mr.    Stebbins*s  audience  • 
found  his  treatment  of  the  subject  so  inter- 
esting that  he  was  asked  to  proceed  more 
slowly  than  he  began  with  his  readings  and 
analysis. 

Mr.  Stebbins  made  a  most  beautiful  sum- 
ming up  of  the  spiritual  suggestiveness  of 
the  book,  giving  besides  his  own  impres- 
sions some  words  of  Ruskin  and  of  others.  . 

This  study  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  Mr. 
Stebbins  has  so  kindly  conducted,  has  been 
very  pleasant  and  improving  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  subject  during  the  six 
afternoons  devoted  to  it;  and  to  them  the 
book  seems  much  more  tangible,  since  they 
have  gained  an  appreciation  of  its  religious 
teachings,  as  well  as  its  literary  value  and 
charm. 

Norton,  Mass. — The  annual  parish  meet- 
ing of  the  Congregational  Parish  (Unitarian) 
was  held  Tuesday  evening,  March  9.  The 
society  departed  from  the  usual  custom  of 
having  a  business  meeting  of  the  men,  but 
made  the  invitations  to  include  the  whole 
family.  Supper  was  served.  Reports  of  the 
various  societies  were  read,  showing  that  in 
all  departments  the  society  was  active.  One 
year  ago  the  society  thought  seriously  of 
closing  the  church  for  lack  of  funds  to  sup- 
port it.  At  the  present  meeting  the  three 
treasury  reports  snowed  that  the  young  peo- 
ple, the  ladies,  and  the  parish  had  paid  all 
their  bills,  and  that  each  had  money  in 
the  treasury.  A  unanimous  invitation  was 
given  to  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Holden  to  remain 
another  year. 

Rozbury,  Mass. —  All  Soul8\'  During 
the  six  Sunday  evenings  of  Lent  services 
are  being  held  in  the  church  at  7.30  o'clock. 

The  service  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  con- 
sists of  music  by  the  regular  choir  of  the 
church,  of  some  form  of  service,  and  of  a 
short  address  by  the  minister. 

Sedem,  Mass. — The  installation  of  Rev. 
E.  J.  Prescott  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
is  announced  for  March  30  at  2.30  p.m. 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  is  to  preach  the  sermon. 
— The  East  Church  Guild  united  with  the 
Danvers  and  Barton  Square  Guilds  in  a  ser- 
vice of  '^Patriotism''  at  the  Barton  Square 
vestry  on  the  evening  of  February  28. 
— The  North  Church  vesper  services  at  4 
P.M.  on  Sundays  have  been  a  ^at  success 
during  the  winter.  The  music  has  been 
devotional  in  spirit  and  of  a  high  quality. 
— The  Barton  Square  Church  has  lost  a 
devoted  member  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  Harris,  who,  though  more  than  eighty- 
five  years  of  age,  has  been  a  constant  attend- 
ant upon  its  service  up  to  within  a  few 
weeks.  Mrs.  Harris  was  the  niece  of  Rev. 
Henry  Coleman,  the  first  minister  of  the 
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charch,  and  lived  in  his  family.  The  early 
traditions  of  the  church  were  clearly  remem- 
bered by  her,  and  she  has  been  the  constant 
friend  of  all  its  interests. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — A  rather  unique  bap- 
tismal and  communion  service  was  held  in 
the  San  Diego  church  on  Sunday  evening, 
March  7.     A  church  organization,   within 
the  lines  of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Society,   was  perfected;  and  about  twenty- 
five  members  were  baptized  and  admitted, 
afterward  participating  in  the  communion 
service.     On   the  broad  stage  was  a  foun- 
tain, decorated  with  vines  and  flowers,  with 
a  spray  of  water  rising  into  the  air  and  fall- 
ing musically  into  the  basin  beneath.     On 
the  opposite  end  of  the  stage  was  the  com- 
munion table,  set  with  the  beautiful  silver 
service  and  decorated  with  flowers.    In  the 
midst  of  the  stage  was  the  altar,  draped  in 
white  and  decorated  with  flowers  and  smi- 
lax.     The  services  were  purely  symbolical, 
the    candidates    participating  through    re- 
sponses.    The    pastor  read    selections  em- 
bodying the  use  of  bread  as  a  symbol  of 
divine  truth,  and  water  as  a  symbol  of  spir- 
itual life.     In  the  baptismal  service  the  can- 
didates stood  before  the  fountain  ;  and  the 
pastor,  in  robe  and  stole,  asked  the  ques- 
tions, the  responses  to  which  indicated  the 
desire  of  the  candidates  for  a  deeper  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  deeper  consecra- 
tion to  the  religious  life,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  symbolic  service  as  a  sign  of  their 
entrance  into  the  communion  of  the  chil- 
dren of   God.    In  the  communion  service 
the  candidates  stood  before  the  table,  and 
responded  to  (Questions  indicating  their  rev- 
erent recognition  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  the  historic  source  of  the  stream 
of  Christian  life  and  influence ;  their  desire 
to  unite  in  the  recognition  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Grod  who  have   been  led  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  in  whatever  age  or  country ; 
their  admission  to  the  universal  commun- 
ion of  the  saints,  those  who  in  all  ages  have 
recognized  the  spirit  of  God  in  man,  and 
been  led  by  that  spirit.     At  the  question 
**Do  you  recognize  this  bread  as  a  fitting 
symbol   of  that   divine  truth  which  feeds 
the  hunger  of  the  soul?"    the  bread  was 
elevated  to  a  pedestal  standing  iu  front  of 
the  table  at  one  end ;  and  then  the  pastor 
said,  **Let  us  then  contemplate  this  bread, 
and  receive  the  truth  which  feeds  the  soul." 
When  the  question  was  asked,  **Do  you  rec- 
ognize this  water  as  a  fitting  symbol  of 
that  water  of  life  which  can  satisfy  the 
thirst  of  the  human  soul  for  spiritual  life?" 
the  chalice  was  elevated  to  another  pedes- 
tal standing  in  front  of  the  other  end  of  the 
table ;  and  the  pastor  said,  "Let  us  unite  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  water  as  a  sym- 
bol, and  drink  of  that  water  of  life  which 


satisfies  the  soul."  The  Scripture  readings 
and  invocations  of  the  two  services  were  in 
liarmony  with  these  symbols.  The  services 
were  felt  to  be  deeply  helpful  to  those  who 
participated.  About  one  hundred  people 
witnessed  the  services,  besides  those  who 
participated. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.— Special  Sunday  even- 
ing services  have  been  held  through  the 
months  of  January  and  February.  These 
services  have  been  especially  well  attended, 
and  are  becoming  very  popular  with  many 
who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
any  church  service. 

A  Band  of  Mercy,  consisting  of  members 
and  friends  of  the  Sunday-school,  has  been 
recently  organized.  There  are  already  thirty 
members.  Meetings  are  held  every  Sunday 
at  2.30  P.M. 

Somerville,  Mrbb. — The  third  open 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Branch  Alliance 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Somerville, 
was  held  in  the  ladies'  parlor  on  Friday, 
March  19. 

Mrs.  Martha  Perry  Lowe,  president, 
opened  the  meeting.  A  report  was  given 
by  ^Irs.  Boyer,  secretary.  Very  pleasant 
accounts  by  visiting  delegates  from  the 
Cambridge,  Medford,  Waltham,  and  Chelsea 
Alliances  were  given. 

Miss  M.  J.  Rogers  of  West  Roxbury  gave 
a  very  interesting  historical  paper  upon  the 
"First  Church  of  Boston."  Mrs.  Bernard 
Whitman  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  rooms  in 
Boston  delivered  an  address  upon  "Woman's 
Work,"  which  was  filled  with  earnest,  help- 
ful words,  especially  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  woman's  work  in 
the  home. 

This  proved  a  ^ood  introduction  for 
Rev.  Mary  T.  Whitney's  enthusiastic  ac- 
count of  the  "Mothers'  Congress"  in  Wash- 
ington which  she  attended.  She  told  how 
thousands  of  mothers  from  women's  organ- 
izations all  over  the  United  States  flocked 
to  the  congress,  eager  to  hear  all  that  was 
said  to  aid  and  encourage  the  highest  and 
noblest  family  life. 

"The  Holy  City'*  and  "My  Ain  Countree" 
were  delightfully  sung  by  Miss  Clarke  of 
the  church  choir.  A  social  time  with  tea 
closed  this  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  open  meet- 
ings will  be  on  April  30. 

Summer  ^Conference  of  Unitarisuia. 
About  two  weeks  ago  Secretary  Batohelor 
called  together  the  secretaries  of  all  the 
conferences  in  New  England.  The  busi- 
ness considered  was  the  advisability  of 
holding  a  summer  conference  of  Unitarians 
at  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  The  project  met 
with    unanimous  approval  of  the  secreta- 
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ries ;  and  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  carry 
oat  the  plan  to  a  successful  issue:  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Elliott,  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen, 
Mr.  George  W.  Stone,  Key.  Alfred  Good- 
ing, Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson.  Last  week  this 
committee  came  together,  and  organized, 
with  the  choice  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson, 
president,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
conference  from  July  11  to  18,  inclusive; 
and  steps  were  taken  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme which  should  be  as  attractive  as 
uie  spot  where  the  meetings  are  to  be  held. 
Further  information  will  be  furnished 
later. 

Troy,  N.Y. —  The  Unitarian  church. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  pastor,  and  the  Univer- 
salist  church,  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith,  pastor, 
both  of  this  city,  have  begun  a  series  of 
Sunday  evening  union  services  to  continue 
througn  Lent.  They  are  to  be  held  alter- 
nately in  the  two  churches ;  and  the  minis- 
ters announced  to  conduct  them  are  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crooker,  Rev.  Asa  Saxe,  D.D.,  of 
Albany,  Rev.  Florence  Kollock  Crooker, 
Rev.  H.  B.  Smith,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M. 
Brundage  of  Albany. 

West  Buxton,  Me.— The  little  society 
formed  here  a  few  months  ago  has  pros- 
pered well  during  the  winter,  and  is  hopeful 
of  greater  growth  and  deepening  life  in  the 
near  future.  The  energies  of  the  earnest 
members  and  main  supporters  of  the  soci- 
ety are  at  present  devoted  to  the  efforts  of 
raising  funds  with  which  to  build  a  little 
chapel,  suitable  and  convenient  for  its 
needs ;  and  they  wish,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Unitarian  to  acquaint  the  churches 
and  loyal  Unitarians  of  the  State  with 
their  efforts,  and  invite  them  to  help  it  on 
to  a  successful  issue.  A  church  building, 
a  religious  home,  is  the  first  need  of  this 
little  parish.  The  hall  where  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society  have  thus  far  been  held 
seems  auite  well  for  Sunday  preaching,  but 
not  suitable  or  available  (because  of  its 
construction  and  high  rent  for  all  except 
Sunday  meetings)  for  the  social  gatherings 
of  the  society  or  even  for  a  Sabbath-school, 
which  are  very  important  factors  in  the 
healthy  life  of  a  church.  With  a  chapel  of 
moderate  size  and  cost,  simply  and  plainly 
furnished,  the  liberal  movement  here  would 
be  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  parish  itself 
put  on  a  much  firmer  and  more  permanent 
footing  than  it  can  possibly  otherwise  be. 
In  the  country  districts  or  small  villages 
a  wide-awake  and  well-organized  social  life 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  life  of  the  church.  In  such  places 
there  are  needed  frequent  and  varied  social 
gatherings,  which  will  keep  the  people  in 
close  touch  with  each  other,  and  in  sympa- 


thy and  warmly  interested  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  church ;  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  here,  where  the  increase  and  growth  of 
the  church  have  got  to  come  about  through 
an  educational  social  process,  where  the 
common  life  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity has  got  tg  be  lifted  to' a  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  level  before  there 
can  be  a  strong  and  successful  spiritual 
church.  The  ladies  in  the  movement  here 
are  convinced  that,  once  they  can  get  a 
church  building  as  home,  the  parish  can  be 
kept  in  a  healthy  and  permanent  condition. 
A  few  members  of  the  society  can  and  will 
give  liberally  toward  the  building  of  a 
chapel  if  money  enough  outside  can  be 
secured  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. A  very  desirable  site  for  the  build- 
ing is  provided,  and  a  large  amount  of 
labor,  lumber,  and  building  materials  will 
be  given  ;  but  this  will  be  of  no  avail  unless 
aid  can  be  received  from  sources  outside. 
The  Parish  Committee  humbly  present  their 
cause  and  state  their  need,  and  earnestly 
ask  every  Unitarian  to  help,  each  according 
to  his  several  ability,  in  their  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  gospel  and  establish  a 
church  in  a  new  field.  All  communications 
in  regard  to  the  matter  from  those  who 
are  interested  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Briant,  or  Hon.  J.  F.  Warren,  West 
BuxtoD,  Me.,  members  of  Parish  Commit- 
tee, who  will  gladly  acknowledge  the  same. 

West  Rozbury,  Mass. — Mrs.  Edna  D. 
Cheney's  paper  before  the  Women's  Alli- 
ance on  "Literature,  the  Precursor  of  Re- 
form," was  enthusiastically  received;  and 
the  social  tea  which  followed  gave  all  a 
chance  to  meet  this  delightful  woman. 

On  March  8  Mrs.  C.  E.  King  read  the 
history  of  the  Brattle  Square  Church,  and 
the  facts  which  had  been  gathered  with 
^reat  labor  and  pains  proved  very  interest- 
ing. The  Alliance  has  sent  95  to  the  church 
in  Rockville,  Conn.,  and  has  also  forwarded 
a  barrel  of  books  and  magazines  to  Robius- 
ville,  S.C. 

At  the  Parish  Sociable  the  reading  of  un- 
published letters  of  noted  people,  violin  and 
piano  solos,  and  readings  from   Browning  ' 
formed  the  entertainment. 

The  Sunday-school  is  doing  its  share  in 
helping  along  the  many  charities  of  our 
great  city,  and  has  sent  $10  each  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Home  for 
Crippled  Children,  and  Floating  Hospital. 

The  Sundav  Problem  was  discussed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club. 
After  the  papers  were  read,  a  general  dis- 
cussion followed,  which  tended  toward  the 
religious  observance  of  Sunday. 

WoUaston,  Mass.— Rev.  James  Edwin 
Bagley  has  declined  the  call  to  the  Uni- 
tarian church  of  Greenfield,  Mass. 
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The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afforded.  In  the  present  series  of 
articles  on  "  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book  "  the  best  results  of  criticism  are 
assumed,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  emphasize  those  deep  religious  truths  that  are  good  for 
all  time. 

THE  BOOK  or  JOB.     OHARTER  /. 


There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz, 
whose  name  was  Job;  and  that  man 
was  perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that 
feared  God  and  eschewed  eyil.  And 
there  were  born  unto  him  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters.  His  substance 
also  was  seven  thousand  sheep,  and 
three  thousand  camels,  and  five  hun- 
dred yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred 
she-asses,  and  a  very  great  household; 
so  that  this  man  was  the  greatest  of  all 
the  men  of  the  east.  And  his  sons 
went  and  feasted  in  their  houses,  every 
one  his  day,  and  sent  and  called  for 
their  three  sisters  to  eat  and  to  drink 
with  them. 

And  it  was  so,  when  the  days  of  their 
feasting  were  gone  about,  that  Job 
sent  and  sanctified  them,  and  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of 
them  all ;  for  Job  said,  It  may  be  that 
my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cursed  God 
in  their  hearts.  Thus  did  Job  con- 
tinually. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  to  present  themselves  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also 
among  them.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan,  Whence  comest  thou?  Then 
Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said, 
From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it. 


And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast 
thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  that 
there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth, 
a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one 
that  feareth  Grod  and  escheweth  evil? 
Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and 
said.  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught? 
Hast  not  thou  made  an  hedge  about 
him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all 
that  he  hath  on  every  side  ?  thou  hast 
blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  his 
substance  is  increased  in  the  land. 
But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and 
touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will 
curse  thee  to  thy  face.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he 
hath  is  in  thy  power ;  only  upon  him- 
self put  not  forth  thine  hand.  So 
Satan  went  forth  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord. 

And  there  was  a  day  when  his  sons 
and  his  daughters  were  eating  and 
drinkiog  wine  in  their  eldest  brother's 
house;  and  there  came  a  messenger 
unto  Job,  and  said.  The  oxen  were 
ploughing,  and  the  asses  feeding  beside 
them ;  and  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  them, 
and  took  them  away,  yea,  they  have 
slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to 
tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet  speaking, 
there  came  also  another,  and  said :  The 
fire  of  God  is  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
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hath  burned  up  the  sheep  and  the  ser- 
vants and  consumed  them ;  and  I  only 
am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While 
he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also 
another  and  said,  The  Chaldeans  made 
out  three  bands,  and  fell  upon  the 
camels,  and  have  carried  them  away, 
yea,  and  slain  the  servants  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword ;  and  I  only  am  es- 
caped alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was 
yet  speaking,  there  came  also  another, 
and  said,  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
were.eatiug  and  drinking  wine  in  their 
eldest  brother*s  house;  and,  behold, 
there  came  a  gpreat  wind  from  the  wil- 
derness, and  smote  the  four  corners  of 
the  house,  and  it  fell  upon  the  young 
men  and  they  are  dead ;  and  I  only  am 
escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  Then  Job 
arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved 
his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the 
ground  and  worshipped,  and  said, 
Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother*s 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither. 
The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away:  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not, 
nor  charged  God  foolishly. 

n^HE  characters  and  incidents  so  far  treated 
in  this  series  of  great  chapterd  have  been 
those  of  Hebrew  history.  The  books  of 
Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  Exodus,  Kings,  and 
so  OD,  are  records  of  the  traditional  events 
in  the  development  of  the  Jewish  nation; 
and  so  the  characters  of  Moses,  David,  Solo- 
mon, are  the  heroes  of  real  history,  as  Alfred, 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  Charles  Stuart 
are  of  English  history. 

But  with  the  chapter  before  us  to-day  we 
are  taken  at  once  to  an  entirely  different 
realm.  Preserved  for  us  here,  among  these 
Hebrew  histories,  and  put  in  so  prominent  a 
place  in  our  Old  Testament,  before  even  the 
Psalms  or  Proverbs  or  the  Prophets,  this 
book  of  Job  is  unique.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  has  no  classification  with  anything 
else  in  literature,  that  it  is  in  itself,  its  con- 
struction and  conception,  unlike  anything 
else  that  has  ever  been  written.  The  book 
is  extremely  simple,  direct,  and  entirely 
free  from  the  least  allusion  to  any  prophecy 
or  any  sympathy  with  creeds  or  rituals  or 
ceremonial. 

The  riddle  of  its  origin,  however,   has 


never  been  solved.  We  have  to  deal  with  a 
work  which  we  shaU  be  compelled  to  judge 
solely  by  what  it  contains.  For  we  have 
absolutely  no  idea  where  it  came  from,  who 
wrote  it,  or  when. 

It  has  defied  all  scholarship  and  all  re- 
search. **It  is  a  point,"  says  Davidson,  *'on 
which  even  this  omniscient  age  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  doubt."  However, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
the  world's  literature  no  one  denies.  It  has 
been  called  the  greatest  poem  in  the  world. 
The  clearest  thinkers  in  every  age,  the  keen- 
est critics,  the  wisest  teachers,  have  one  and 
all  agreed  that  this  **Drama  of  Job"  is  a 
work  of  such  sublime  grandeur  that  it  has 
never  been  equalled  in  its  special  sphere. 
The  opening  words,  *<There  was  a  man  in 
the  land  of  Uz,"  have  the  effect  of  putting 
the  scene  far  away  from  the  reader's  associa- 
tions, just  as  <*Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt 
in  the  far  East,"  or  some  such  phrase,  may 
be  popularly  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

*' Whose  name  was  Job."  Job  means 
<<made  distressed,"  ^'harassed."  Then  fol- 
lows, in  a  few  strong,  artistic  touches,  a  liv- 
ing picture  of  the  man,  *< whole-souled,  up- 
right, avoiding  eviP' ;  of  large  property,  **a 
very  great  estate."  This  is  emphasized  not 
only  in  cattle,  travelling  camels,  and  work- 
ing oxen,  but  in  the  luxuriousness  of  many 
servants  and  a  great  household.  His  fine 
religious  earnestness  is  vividly  brought  out 
by  a  touch  of  local  coloring :  it  is  said  that 
every  seventh  day  he  had  all  his  children 
meet  him  at  sunrise  and  hold  a  little  family 
service  of  purification.  '*It  may  be,"  be 
says,  "that  some  of  my  sons  have  sinned,  or 
departed  from  God  in  their  hearts."  So  he 
makes  a  little  prayer  to  God  for  each  one. 

Then  (for  we  must  remember  this  is  not 
the  story  itself,  it  is  but  the  introduction) 
the  scene  we  cannot  say  changes,  but  dis- 
solves, as  if  we  had  two  views  thrown  upon 
a  large  screen  by  a  powerful  duplex  lantern ; 
and  three  times  during  this  brief  prologue 
the  one  scene  melts  into  the  other.  Now  it 
is  the  halls  of  heaven. 

Like  an  Oriental  emperor,  Jehovah  holds 
his  court.  About  the  gleaming  throne, 
wrapped  in  supernatural  tints  of  dirine 
color,  grouped  upon  the  jewelled  floor  of 
l)eaten  gold,  we  are  to  behold  the  **Sons  of 
God," — beings  of  superhuman  form,  messen- 
gers and  ministers  of  the  Most  High;  among 
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them  Satan,  the  ^'opposer.'*  Jehoyah  asks 
him,  as  he  says  he  has  recently  returned 
"from  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth/'  what 
he  thinks  of  a  man  like  Job. 

"Oh,"  Satan  quickly  replies,  "doth  Job 
serye  God  for  naught?  You  haye  giyen 
him  so  entirely  eyerything  that  a  man  can 
possibly  desire,  that  of  course  he  is  upright. 
It  is  easy  to  be  yirtuous  on  a  handsome  in- 
come, with  eyery  luxury." 

What  Satan  distinctly  implies  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  goodness  simply  for  it- 
self. From  the  point  of  yiew  of  Jehoyah 
and  his  court  the  test  question  is,  "Can  a 
man  remain  perfectly  pious  and  true  and 
upright,  when  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
be  good  for?" 

It  is  cnrioos  to  notice  that  this  is  not  the 
question  which  Job  feels  any  interest  in. 
Job*8  yiew  is  exactly  the  reyerse  side  of  the 
shield.  It  is  not  whether  a  man  can  keep  his 
integrity, — ^he  neyer  doubts  that, — ^but  this : 
"Can  Grod  inflict  suffering  upon  a  man  who 
is  neyer  wicked?  " 

Of  this,  howeyer,  the  prologue  says 
nothing.  That  is  Job*s  side.  The  intro- 
duction, with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  dis- 
covers to  us  only  the  yiew  of  the  contest  as 
it  is  to  be  witnessed  from  heayen. 

"Very  well,"  says  Jehoyah,  "we  will  see. 
Go,  Satan,  and  test  Job,  take  from  him  the 
things  you  speak  of."    Satan  goes. 

Immediately  the  clouds  gather  for  the 
storm.  The  first  heavy  drops  fall.  The 
Sabeans  make  a  raid  and  carry  off  Job's 
oxen  and  a  herd  of  sheep  and  kill  a  great 
number  of  his  servants. 

While  yet  the  messenger  is  announcing 
this  disaster  to  Job,  lightning  strikes  his 
bams,  and,  as  they  were  full,  all  his  stores 
are  consumed,  everything  is  burnt  up. 
Another  breathless  messenger  rushes  in  to 
say  that  the  Chaldeans  have  fallen  upon  and 
captured  the  bands  of  camels,  slaying  the 
guard  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and, 
while  he  is  yet  speaking,  comes  another, 
crying,  "Thy  sons  and  daughters  were  feast- 
ing together,  and  there  arose  a  great  wind 
and  smote  the  four  comers  of  the  house,  so 
that  it  fell ;  and  I  alone  am  escaped  to  tell 
thee." 

The  rich  man  is  beggared,  the  father  is 
childless.  Here  is  rapid  catastrophe !  Here 
is  overwhelming  affliction  and  trial  1  Will 
human   strength  stagger?   human  courage 


give  way?  religious  faith  perish?  and  the 
upright  man  sink  ? 

No.  Job  rends  his  mantle  in  mourning 
for  his  children,  bows  himself,  and  cries : 

"Naked  came  I  into  the  world,  naked 
shall  I  return  thither.  The  Lord  gave, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away :  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

And  the  author  tells  us  in  a  pregnant 
line,  "Through  it  all  Job  did  not  charge 
God  with  doing  wrong." 

This  would  seem  like  a  glorious  justifica- 
tion of  human  integrity,  a  glorious  test  of 
human  nature ;  but  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job  describes  Satan  as  not  at  all  satisfied, 
and  so  Jehovah  is  made  to  give  him  power 
to  try  Job  still  further.  From  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  he  was 
smitten  with  pain,  so  that  he  forsook  his 
home  and  crept  to  the  comer  of  a  vacant 
lot,  covered  with  ashes. 

There  his  wife  comes  and  makes  her  one 
brief  speech.  It  is  intended,  doubtless,  as 
the  last  drop  of  agony  to  fill  full  poor  Job^s 
deep  cup  of  bitterness.  "Stop  crying  to 
your  Jehovah,"  she  says.  "He  takes  no 
notice.  Leave  him  and  die."  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  poor  Job  too  true  Grod  does  not 
hear  him,  or  heed  him,  or  care  for  him. 
Still,  he  reproves  his  wife  for  speaking  just 
as  the  ungodly  speak.  Satan  here  seems  to 
be  satisfied.  At  all  events,  he  retires  and 
does  not  appear  again. 

So  far,  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
prologue,  or  introduction.  This  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  drama  itself. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  CLEARER  VISION. 

There  is  a  view  from  some  celestial  height, 
Beyond  the  haze  that  earthly  fear  has  spread. 

Where  darkness  is  transfused  with  liquid  light. 
That  through  the  clouds  of  doubt  its  beams 
does  shed. 

There  can  the  source  of  all  this  mystery 
Be  seen ;  and  all  that  now  bewilders  men. 

In  what  comes  in  our  earthly  history, 
Shall  be  revealed  uuto  our  clearer  ken. 

Oh  for  a  yision  from  that  eminence 
That  thrusts  its  crest  from  out  the  transient 
vales 
Into  the  region  where  lies  permanence, 
Into  th'  Eternal  Light  that  never  fails ! 

Arthur  E.  Looks. 
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QUESTIONS   ON   THE   WAY   OF   LIFE. 


This  series  of  ^'Questions"  is  designed  to  meet  the  earnest  inquiries  of  our  young 
people,  as  they  face  the  real  demands  of  the  religious  life. 

The  Fifth  Question,  "Can  I  be  One  with  God  V*  is  prepared  .by  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton. 

Some  of  the  other  questions  in  the  series,  by  different  writers,  are :  — 

"What  is  required  of  me  V" 

"How  can  I  make  God  real  V* 

"Can  I  follow  Jesus?" 

«*How  shall  I  pray  ?" 

Bach  "Question"  will  be  republished  in  very  small  leaflet  form,  especially  intended  for 
the  church  porch,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Unitarian,  1  cent  each,  10  cents  per  dozen, 
50  cents  per  one  hundred. 


THE   FIFTH   QUESTION. 


CAN  I  BE  ONE  WITH  GOD? 

Yes.    But  how  ? 

I.  By  knowledge. 

I  am,  by  nature,  a  truth-seeker;  my 
reason,  through  exercise  in  earnest,  rev- 
erent ways,  harmonizes  with  the  divine 
mind.  Every  added  truth  binds  me 
powerfully  and  accurately  with  God, 
who  is  Truth. 

II.  By  obedience. 

Doing  is  a  way  of  becoming  one  with 
God.  I  may  know  many  laws  of  life; 
but,  failing  to  obey  them,  I  am  in  dis- 
cord with  divine  things.  The  unity  of 
man  with  God  is  secured  by  getting  into 
right  relations  with  the  living  condi- 
tions of  godliness  as  regards  both  body 
and  soul. 

III.  By  aspiration. 

I  am  at  one  with  God  when  I  pray, 
aspire,  long  to  be  related  to  him  rightly. 
The  great  doctrine  of  Christianity  is 
the  truth  of  man's  kinship  to  Deity. 
We  are  children  of  God,  but  incom- 
pletely living  up  to  that  ideal.  Aspira- 
tion recovers  us  from  failures,  makes  us 
repentant  and  hopeful,  gives  grounds 
for  forgiveness. 

IV.  By  trust. 

A  child  trusts  the  good  parent.  It  is 
thus  with  our  effort  to  be  one  with  the 


heavenly  Father.  From  the  "part"  ^e 
see  and  know,  reasonable  faith  leads 
on  to  happy  confidence  in  the  whole 
outcome  of  life's  events.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  a  liberal  religion  to  give  the 
mind  a  saving  strength  of  trust  in 
God. 

V.  By  sacrifice. 

My  personal  wishes,  my  lower  desires, 
must  be  sacrificed,  clothed  upon  with 
a  noble  spirit  of  unselfishness.  The 
wilful  spirit  is  one  of  alienation.  Jesus 
gives  us  the  figure  of  the  cross.  All 
religions  have  taught  sacrifice  as  the 
law  of  eternal  life.  We  see  in  these 
facts  proofs  of  the  need  of  humility, 
love,  abnegation. 

VI.  By  worship. 

This  is  the  divinest  attitude  of  niv 
soul, — its  faculties  turning  toward  the 
source  of  all  life  and  light,  my  will 
seeking  guidance  from  the  supreme 
will,  my  conscience  asking  for  the  ever- 
lasting right,  my  thought  bowiug 
before  the  perfect  beauty. 

VII.  By  leadership. 

Holy  examples  help  me.  They  who 
have  been  loyal  disciples  help  me. 

In  the  spirit  of  Jesus  we  are  made 
one  with  him,  one  with  all  true  souls, 
one  with  God.  This  is  the  great  gospel 
yet  to  be  known  aud  enjoyed. 
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TWO    ARTIST-DAUGHTERS   OP    ITALY. 
Elisabetta  Sirani— Rosalba  Camera. 

Owen  Meredith,  in  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site of  his  shorter  poems,  has  given  us  the 
dying  words  of  the  young  artist,  Elisabetta 
Sirani,  summing  up  her  brief,  beautiful 
career,  dwelling  with  modest  joy  upon  her 
triumphs,  and  lamenting  her  own  early 
doom  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ambitious  painter,  cut  short  amid  earnest 
labors,  than  of  the  young  girl  so  suddenly 
called  away. 

Tragic  and  mysterious  as  was  her  death, — 
by  many  ascribed  to  poison  administered  by 
some  jealous  rival,-^the  span  of  Elisabetta's 
life,  nnmbering,  as  her  countrymen  would 
say,  only  "five  lustres,*'  comprised,  in  its 
quarter  of  a  century,  as  rich  a  dower  of 
artistic  talents  and  achievements  as  may  be 
found  even  upon  the  long  roll  of  Italian 
celebrities  of  her  time,  united  to  a  noble 
and  attractive  personality.  Her  contempo- 
raries wrote  of  her  with  enthusiasm.  She 
has  been  called  a  complete  artist,  combining 
originality  and  fertility  of  invention  with  a 
minute  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  all  the 
technique  of  her  profession.  One  of  her 
countrymen  calls  her  ''the  heroine  among 
artists."  While  another,  after  praising  her 
skill  and  her  incessant  industry,  speaks  of 
her  quiet  domestic  virtues,  her  habit  of  ris- 
ing at  daybreak  in  order  to  perform  house- 
hold duties  and  gain  time  for  her  studies  in 
music  and  poetry,  her  cheerfulness  of  dispo- 
sition, and  her  modesty  in  dress.  After 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  touch  of 
extravagance  apt  to  be  found  in  Italian 
eulogiums,  there  still  remains  to  us  the 
image  of  a  lovely  and  brilliant  young  creat- 
ure, well  deserving  of  honor,  even  among 
the  great  names  of  her  land  and  century,  a 
worthy  daughter  of  Bologna,  so  famed 
among  Italian  cities  for  its  record  of  art  and 
learning,  and  a  worthy  pupil  of  Guido  Reni, 
near  whom  she  lies  buried  in  the  church  of 
San  Domenico. 

Elisabetta  Sirani  was  born  at  Bologna 
about  1640,  and,  like  so  many  artists  after- 
wards distinguished,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
painter,  who,  discovering  her  great  ability, 
had  her  enrolled  among  Guido's  pupils. 
Her  progress  in  art  was  so  rapid,  and  she 
executed  with  such  quickness,  that  those 


who  envied  her  her  rising  fame  did  not 
scruple  to  assert  that  her  father  passed  off 
works  of  his  own  as  hers.  Admitting 
visitors  to  her  studio,  she  is  mentioned  as 
drawing  and  shading  a  series  of  subjects 
chosen  by  some  guests  of  high  rank  while 
they  looked  on ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
she  had  hardly  received  the  commission  for 
a  large  picture  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  be- 
fore she  had  completely  sketched  an  outline 
of  the  whole.  In  addition  to  her  skill  as  a 
painter,  she  excelled  in  modelling  and  in 
engraving  on  copper.  It  was  in  1655,  when 
she  can  have  been  scarcely  more  than  fifteen, 
that  her  first  public  work  was  executed ;  and 
the  list  of  her  productions  in  oils,  during 
the  remaining  decade  of  her  life,  amounts  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  carefully  finished 
pictures  and  portraits,  many  of  them  of 
large  size.  Her  instruction  was  sought  by 
women  eager  to  study  art,  and  her  two  sif- 
ters were  among  her  pupils.  Bologna,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  numbered  more 
women  of  talent  among  her  artists  than  any 
other  town  in  Italy;  and  *'la  Sirani"  may 
be  classed  in  the  front  rank  of  her  gifted 
daughters. 

The  sketches  given  us  of  the  short  career 
of  this  brilliant  girl  present  a  bright  picture 
of  successful  striving  and  of  well-earned  tri- 
umphs against  the  quiet  background  of  a 
simple  burgher  household.  It  is  stated  by 
one  of  Elisabetta's  biographers  that  her 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  art,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  thoughts  of  marriage ;  while 
another  declares  that  she  had  been  strongly 
attached  to  a  young  painter,  of  whom  her 
father  did  not  approve.  As  much  confusion 
and  contradiction  exist  regarding  this  sub- 
ject as  upon  the  mystery  of  her  sudden 
death.  Some  say  that  she  died  of  a  violent 
fever ;  while  the  majority,  as  already  men- 
tioned, did  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  she  had 
been  foully  poisoned,  either  by  an  un- 
worthy suitor,  whom  she  had  spurned,  or 
by  some  jealous  rival,  or  some  great  person- 
age whose  service  she  had  declined  to  enter, 
or  even  by  some  celebrity  who  was  said  to 
have  been  offended  by  a  caricature,  and  to 
have  hired  a  servant-girl  to  put  poison  into 
her  food.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
effects  of  death  from  virulent  disease  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  beauti- 
ful face  upon  which  her  fellow-citizens 
flocked  to  look  as  she  lay  in  state  may  have 
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been  disfigared  by  poison.  Her  burial,  with 
much  heartfelt  pomp  and  ceremony,  took 
place  Nov.  14,  1665.  A  little  volume  of 
poetical  tributes  to  her  memory,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fashion  of  her  time,  was  soon 
published. 

Rosalba  (Rosa  Alba,  or  White  Rose) 
Carriera  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1675.  Her 
father  was  the  son  of  a  painter,  and  had 
himself  followed  the  calling  of  an  artist  be- 
fore he  received  an  appointment  under  the 
government.  Her  mother  was  a  lace-maker, 
and  Rosalba  (who  seems  to  have  been  the 
eldest  of  three  daughters)  in  early  life  de- 
voted herself  to  this  occupation,  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  it,  as  too  trying  to  her 
sight.  Thoughtful,  retiring,  and  caring 
little  for  ordinary  amusements,  she  found 
her  chief  pleasure  in  drawing.  She  copied  a 
design  made  by  her  father  for  the  heading 
of  a  sonnet  with  such  accuracy  that  an  art- 
student,  showing  it  to  his  master,  led  the 
way  to  the  recognition  and  cultivation  of 
the  child's  talent.  This  friend  afterward 
quitted  Venice ;  but  his  place  was  filled  by 
Antonio  Nazari,  an  eminent  painter  in 
pastel,  and  by  several  other  well-known 
artists,  among  them  an  Englishman  named 
Cole,  who  is  said  to  have  directed  her  efforts 
toward  portrait-painting.  Already  she  had 
tried  her  skill  at  painting  miniatures,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  discontinue  it  be- 
cause, like  the  lace-making,  it  was  injuring 
her  eyes.  Like  Elisabetta,  she  became  cele- 
brated for  severe  accuracy  of  drawing, 
united  to  great  richness  and  beauty  of  color- 
ing. Like  her,  she  acquired  a  more  than 
local  reputation  in  her  youth ;  while,  unlike 
the  fiolognese  maiden,  she  was  far  from 
being  gifted  with  outward  charms  in  pro- 
portion to  her  genius.* 

At  Florence,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi, 
we  find  a  collection  filling  more  than  one 
large  room,  consisting  entirely  of  the  por- 
traits of  many  celebrated  artists  painted  by 
themselves.  Among  them  is  that  of  Rosalba 
Carriera.  It  is  the  life-sized,  half-length 
picture  of  a  woman  still  young,  in  the  dress 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  a  countenance  that,  however  far  from 
handsome,  ought  scarcely  to  be  stigmatized 

•ReceDt  criticism  has  challenged  Rosalba's  claim 
to  perfect  accnraoy  of  design,  thongli  her  skill  as  a 
colorist,  and  the  fact  of  her  great  success  daring 
her  long  life,  may  be  considered  beyond  a  donbt. 


as  ugly,  and  which  attracts  us  by  the  calm, 
clear,  honest  gaze  and  earnest,  thoughtful 
expression,  tinged  by  a  certain  shade  of 
melancholy.  She  has  a  fine  brow,  eyes 
either  gray  or  blue,  blond,  abundant,  curl- 
ing hair,  and  a  nose  rather  flat  and  broad, 
of  a  type  not  unusual  in  Italy,  spoiling 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  comely 
face,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  large  but 
well-formed  mouth.  Devoid  though  it  is  of 
all  claims  to  beauty,  her  appearance  seems 
equally  far  removed  from  that  excessive 
ugliness  which  Italians  designate  by  the 
term  molto  hrutta,  which  was  unhesitatingly 
applied  to  Rosalba  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  who,  when  she  was  presented  to  him  at 
Vienna  by  the  artist  Bertoli,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  with  brutal  frankness,  *<She  may 
be  clever,  Bertoli  mio,  this  painter  of  thine ; 
but  she  is  remarkably  ugly  1" 

Exaggerated  though  it  would  seem  to 
have  been,  this  rude  imperial  comment  ap- 
pears to  contain  the  key  to  much  that  was 
characteristic  of  Rosalba's  life.  An  Italian 
writer  has  said  that  she  was  quite  aware  of 
her  own  extreme  plainness,  and  suggests  that 
much  of  the  melancholy,  often  amounting  to 
hypochondria,  which  weighed  habitually 
upon  her,  might  be  traced  back,  at  least 
in  part,  to  this  source.  Her  career  was 
from  first  to  last  a  successful  one.  From 
her  quiet,  laborious  girlhood  in  Venice, 
when  she  studied  the  art  of  portrait-paint- 
ing in  pastel  with  such  results  that  she  had 
the  honor  of  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  San  Luca,  all  through  the 
long  years  of  her  maturer  triumphs  at  home 
and  abroad,  when  her  studio  was  visited  by 
crowned  heads,  and  she  received  commis- 
sions and  costly  gifts  from  personages  of 
distinction,  Rosalba  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  being  unrecognized,  or  even  of 
being  forced  to  wait  and  struggle  on,  in 
hard  obscurity,  ere  her  merits  became 
known  to  the  world.  The  list  of  her  noble 
and  royal  patrons  is  long.  Much  is  told  us 
of  the  portraits  painted  for  kingly  houses, 
of  the  splendid  presents  sent  to  her,  besides 
the  large  sums  paid  for  her  work.  She  sold 
a  valuable  collection  of  original  composi- 
tions from  her  house  in  Venice  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  specimens  of  her  skill 
were  to  be  seen  in  nearly  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.  Many  of  her  pictures  have  been 
engi*aved.    A  number  of  these  are  now  in 
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the  Dresden  gallery.  She  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Rome. 

In  the  prime  of  her  fame,  though  not  of 
her  youth,  since  she  must  have  been  mid- 
way between  forty  and  fifty,  Rosalba  ac- 
companied her  mother  and  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  decorative  artist,  Antonio  Pellegrini, 
husband  of  her  sister  Angiola,  to  Paris.  At 
the  house  of  Pierre  Crozat,  a  celebrated  art 
collector,  she  passed  almost  a  year,  being 
received  into  the  academy  in  October,  1720. 
Her  journal  of  this  period  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "Diario  degli  Anni  1720- 
21,  scritto  da  Rosalba  Carriera,"  long  after 
her  death,  in  1793,  by  Yianelli,  who  owned 
a  collection  of  her  paintings.  After  this 
loDg  and  brilliant  sojourn  in  Paris,  where 
she  was  welcomed  in  the  best  society,  and  a 
brief  return  to  Venice,  she  went  by  invita- 
tion to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  her  re- 
ception by  the  Kaiser  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. In  spite  of  this  unceremonious  wel- 
come, he  proved  a  valuable  patron  to  his 
Venetian  guest,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Ger- 
many found  vent,  after  she  had  gone  home, 
by  declaring  that  she  always  said  her  prayers 
in  German  **because  the  language  was  so  ex- 
pressive." This  little  trait  seems  in  har- 
mony with  what  we  know  of  Rosalba's  char- 
acter. Serious,  earnest,  and  high-minded, 
she  lived  and  moved  in  the  midst  of  a 
corrupt  and  degenerate  society,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  without  one  breath  of 
evil  ever  touching  her  name.  She  was  re- 
luctant to  take  pupils.  There  is  a  story 
extant  that  a  lady  of  rank,  eager  to  learn 
the  secret  of  Rosalba's  methods,  actually 
disguised  herself  and  took  service  in  her 
household,  in  order  to  be  able  sometimes 
to  watch  the  painter  at  her  work.  Rosalba, 
observing  her  new  domestic's  intelligent 
desire  to  learn,  gave  her  some  hints  which 
proved  invaluable ;  and  the  lady  afterward 
became  celebrated  as  a  painter  of  minia- 
tures, receiving  an  appointment  at  the  court 
of  a  German  prince.  We  cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  legend,  as  so  many  other 
stories  have  grown  up  round  Rosalba's  his- 
tory, which  more  recent  researches  have 
tended  to  disprove. 

Triumphant  though  her  public  career 
continued  to  be,  there  always  seemed  to 
lurk  a  deep  sadness  in  the  background  of 
her  soul.    An  Italian  writer  tells  us  that 


Rosalba  once  paioted  a  likeness  of  herself 
with  the  forehead  crowned  by  a  garland  of 
gloomy  leaves,  as  if  symbolical  of  death  or 
sorrow.  When  her  friends  asked  her  the 
reason,  she  replied  that  this  was  prophetic 
of  her  own  life,  which,  she  felt  sure,  was 
fated  to  have  a  tragic  end. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  her  somewhat 
solitary  and  intensely  laborious  existence, 
acting  upon  a  temperament  at  once  grave, 
earnest,  and  capable  of  deep  enthusiasm, 
may  have  heightened  that  tendency  to 
hypochondria  which  has  been  traced  in 
Rosalba  from  the  start.  Much  might  be 
said  concerning  the  effects  of  a  life  l.ed,  like 
hers,  upon  the  edge  of  a  brilliant  and  luxuri- 
ous society  in  which  she  herself  was  priv- 
ileged to  move  among  her  social  superiors, 
as  a  gifted  being,  on  the  strength  of  her  own 
genius,  while  all  the  time  secretly  aware  that 
this  was  not  her  native  sphere,  that  she  was 
'*in  it,  but  not  of  it" ;  that,  in  a  word,  she 
was  valued,  sought  after,  and  admired  as  an 
artist,  while,  as  a  woman,  she  remained  alone. 
It  is  a  life-picture  which  we  can  easily  fill 
up  for  ourselves,  and  see  how  the  sad-hearted 
painter's  prophetic  garland  of  dark  leaves 
was  not  inappropriate.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  in  painting  this  picture,  her 
mind  was  oppressed  by  a  foreboding  which 
her  old  age  was  destined  to  realize. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  weakness 
of  her  eyes,  which  could  not  bear  the  exer- 
tion of  lace-making  or  of  painting  in  mini- 
ature. That  they  must  have  been  habitu- 
ally overstrained  during  all  those  long  years 
of  close  and  loving  application  to  her  art 
seems  beyond  doubt.  It  was  about  1746, 
when  she  was  already  quite  seventy  or 
seventy-one,  that  she  was  compelled  to  give 
up  painting  because  of  her  fast  failing  sight.* 
Probably  her  disease  was  cataract,  since  we 

•  Mrs.  Bllet  says  of  Rosalba  (**  Women  Artists," 
p.  231)  that  ^'before  sbe  was  fifty  years  of  age  she 
became  totally  bliDd,"  adding  that  her  mind  soon 
'gave  way,  and  that  she  lingered  on  thus  until  eighty- 
two.  In  the  London  Art  Journal  of  1886,  p.  273, 
Carew  Martin  says  that  her  blindness  dates  from 
about  the  year  1760,  when  she  was  already  half-way 
between  seventy  and  eighty,  having  been  born  in 
1675.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  story  of  her 
mental  failure;  and  we  may  hope  it  belongs  among 
the  legends  referred  to  as  springing  up  around  her 
memory,  but  unproved.  Sad  though  her  closing 
years  were,  in  harmony  with  her  own  forebodings, 
it  is  yet  a  relief  to  know  that  the  period  of  her 
blindness  may  be  relegated  to  old  age  instead  of 
blighting  her  in  the  prime  of  middle  life. 
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are  told  that  she  underwent  an  operation 
which  only  restored  her  vision  for  a  day  or  so. 
Blindness  became  completei  and  the  last 
seven  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment. Among  other  legends  current  relat- 
ing to  her  last  days  is  one  to  the  effect  that 
her  mind  gave  way  under  her  misfortune. 
That  she  cannot  have  been  legally  non  com- 
pos for  any  very  long  period  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  her  will,  signed  in  a  tremulous 
hand  <<Rosa  Alba  Carriera,"  and  bequeath- 
ing her  considerable  property  to  her  sister, 
relatives,  and  friends,  was  executed  only  five 
months  previous  to  her  death,  which  took 
place  at  Venice,  April  15,  1757,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two. 

Her  burial  was  conducted  with  all  that 
display  of  artistic  beauty  and  sympathizing 
public  homage  with  which  Italians  love  to 
honor  departed  genius,  and  the  unique 
pageantry  of  a  Venetian  mourning  train 
along  the  wide  lagoons,  such  as  the  story 
of  Browning's  funeral  procession  has  made 
familiar  to  us  all.  She  was  laid  in  the  now 
demolished  church  of  San  Vito,  in  what  is 
the  artist  quarter  of  the  Venice  of  to-day. 
Like  Elisabetta  Sirani,  her  bier  was  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  her  fellow-citizens, 
eager  to  show  respect  to  her  memory. 

It  might  be  asked  which  of  these  two 
gifted  daughters  of  Italy  had  the  hardest 
fate.  The  beautiful,  admired  Elisabetta 
was  snatched  away  from  a  loving  circle  in 
her  prime,  when  scarcely  yet  old  enough  to 
have  gained  the  maturity  of  even  her  pre- 
cocious powers.  The  plain,  melancholy 
Rosalba  Carriera  lingered  on,  to  outlive  the 
exercise  of  her  genius,  to  realize  her  own 
saddest  presages  of  evil,  to  drink  the  dregs 
of  her  solitary,  self-contained,  unsatisfied 
existence,  and  to  pass  the  last  seven  years 
of  her  loDg  life  enfolded  in  darkness,  brood- 
ing over  the  past.  It  would  seem  as  if  these 
women  should  have  changed  places, —  as 
though  Elisabetta  should  have  been  allowed 
to  live  and  to  develop  her  many-sided  gifts 
amid  her  accustomed  circle  of  appreciative 
adorers  at  home  and  abroad.  It  would  have 
spared  many  a  pang  to  Rosalba  if  she  could 
have  passed  away, — if  not  in  early  woman- 
hood, at  least  before  the  awful  prostration 
of  her  faculties,  in  the  autumn  time  of  her 
fruitful  career,  before  she  had  been  chilled 
through  by  the  blasts  of  a  pitiless  old  age. 
Perhaps,  when  blindness  and  enforced  in- 


action were  gathering  round  her,  she  may 
have  sometimes  felt  disposed  to  envy  her 
young  predecessor  in  art,  who  had  perished 
so  soon  and  so  suddenly  at  Bologna,  among 
her  early  laurels,  ten  years  before  Rosalba 
had  been  born.  In  the  long  list  of  Italian 
women  artists  of  this  period  there  are  no 
two  names  which  seem  to  stand  out  in  such 
striking  and  pathetic  contrast  as  these  two. 
Who  shall  say  which  of  these  richly  labori- 
ous lives  was,  after  all,  the  most  or  the  least 
happy  Y  Was  it  sadder  to  die  in  youth, 
with  life's  best  labors  not  yet  done,  or  to 
outlive  art  and  activity  and  creative  joy, 
to  behold  one's  own  decline,  without  and 
within,  after  the  harvest  had  been  gathered 
long  ago  ?  There  is  much  to  be  said  upon 
both  sides  of  this  question.  From  the 
purely  human  standpoint  it  might  seem  as 
though  our  sympathy  should  most  be  given 
to  Elisabetta,  who  was  so  early  doomed, 
even  though  her  brief,  bright  career  may 
have  held  more  unalloyed  happiness  in  its 
slight  compass  than  Rosalba's  long,  melan- 
choly course.  Possibly,  the  true  artist  might 
say  that  joy  and  grief,  praise  or  blame,  in 
the  artist's  own  estimate,  count  for  but  little 
by  comparison  with  the  knowledge  of  having 
made  the  utmost  of  the  powers  intrusted, 
and  that,  judged  by  this,  the  sad  Rosalba, 
even  in  her  old  age  and  darkness,  may  have 
felt  that  her  life,  at  least,  had  been  no 
failure,  even  when  most  unhappy,  since  she, 
too,  was  one  of  those  enviable  ones  who  can 
proudly  say  that  they  have  finished  the  work 
which  has  been  given  them  to  do. 

Ursula  Tannenforst. 
Philadelphia. 


A  kind  heart  is  a  fountain  of  gladness, 
making  everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen 
into  smiles. — Irving. 

Have  we  not  all,  amid  life's  petty  strife. 
Some  pure  ideal  of  a  noble  life 
That  once  seemed  possible?    Did  we  not  hear 
The  flutter  of  its  wings,  and  feel  it  near, 
And  just  within  our  reach  ?    It  was.    And 

yet 
We  lost  it  in  this  daily  jar  and  fret. 
But  still  our  place  is  kept,  and  it  will  wait. 
Ready  for  us  to  fill  it,  soon  or  late. 
No  stor  is  ever  lost  we  once  have  seen : 
We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have 

been. 

^Adelaide  A,  Proctor. 
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A  SERMON  PBE ACHED  BT  REV.  BTOPFORD  A. 
BROOKB  AT  THE  ENGLISH  NATIONAL  UNI- 
TARIAN CONFERENCE,  AT  SHEFFIELD,  ENG- 
LAND, APRIL  6,  1897. 


There  is  one  question  which  occurs  to 
every  minister  in  church  and  sect,  to  every 
iDterested  member  of  a  congregation,  to  all 
who,  not  yet  attending  public  worship,  care 
for  the  progress  of  religion.  It  is  this :  '*Is 
there  any  general  statement,  even  law, 
which  may  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
best  way  of  preaching,  and  the  main  subject 
of  preaching?"  If  that  were  possible,  it 
would  be  an  equal  good  for  minister  and 
congregation,  for  those  who  speak  and  those 
who  hear ;  and  it  would  apply  to  the  case 
of  all  the  teachers  and  congregations,  in 
every  religious  body,  over  the  whole  world. 

The  main  subject  of  preaching  is  the 
human  heart  of  man  and  the  human  heart 
of  Grod,  and  their  natural  relation  of  love  to 
ODe  another.  All  that  belongs  to  love,  of 
man  to  man,  of  man  to  God,  of  God  to 
man, — that  is  the  main  subject.  And  the 
best  way  of  speaking  of  it  is  always  to  keep 
close  to  nature, — to  the  common,  simple, 
universal  outgoings  of  the  very  heart  of 
man. 

Of  course  there  would  naturally  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  or  what  would  seem  excep- 
tions. When  a  crisis  in  public  affairs  occurs, 
sach  as  now  meets  ns  in  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  Crete  or  in  the  question  of 
education,  a  crisis  which  involves  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  justice  on  which  our 
national  life  is  founded,  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  speak  of  it  in  the  pulpit,  as  the 
prophets  of  Israel  spoke.  When  a  crisis  in 
theological  thought  occurs,  or  in  social  move- 
ments toward  a  nobler  life  for  the  people, 
we  must  speak  directly  and  unmistakably  ; 
but  even  in  these  crises  we  speak  chiefly 
because  below  the  political,  economical,  or 
intellectual  points  concerned  there  lies  in 
these  questions  that  which  impassionates 
the  human  heart,  which  has  to  do  with  our 
love  of  man  and  our  love  of  God,  the  mover 
of  men. 

And  there  are  times,  also,  perhaps  every 
year,  when  it  is  wise  to  preach  sermons  on 
matters  of  doctrine  or  practice  seen  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  intellect  alone,  on 


matters  of  theological  history  or  ceremony, 
academic  sermons  which  tell  us  how  to 
analyze  and  formulate  our  faith,  how  to 
wring  the  laws  of  religious  development  out 
of  the  history  of  religion.  They  are  excep- 
tions which  the  rule  allows,  provided  the 
rule  is  obeyed;  and  they  are  wisely  kept 
distinct  from  the  sermon,  in  sets  of  lectures 
or  courses,  because  there  is  great  danger 
lest  the  minister  and  the  congregation  may 
come  to  like  them  so  well  that  they  may 
cease  to  care  about  the  emotions  of  the 
human  heart  or  the  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul,  and  even  altogether  to  ignore 
that  spiritual  and  ideal  life  in  God  which 
lies  beyond  the  regions  alike  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  conscience.  And  then  religion 
decays,  and  the  church  where  this  kind  of 
discourse  forms  the  rule  thins  away  into 
vanity  and  emptiness.  As  exceptions,  then, 
they  are  useful,  even  needful.  But  the 
bread  and  meat,  the  water  and  wine,  the  air 
and  light  of  the  pulpit  and  the  church,  from 
week  to  week  and  year  to  year,  that  by 
which  minister  and  people  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being,  by  which  they  grow 
in  power  and  in  unity,  by  which  they  ex- 
tend their  force  beyond  themselves,  and 
draw  the  outward  world  to  them,  is  the 
continuous  preaching  of  the  human  heart  of 
men  and  of  the  human  heart  of  God,  of  the 
doings  of  human  nature  which  kindle  emo- 
tion and  imagination,  and  of  those  deep 
desires  for  the  invisible  and  the  absolute, 
in  which  men  most  feel  their  brotherhood  to 
men  and  their  immortal  kindred  with  a  God 
who  loves  them.  The  natural  feelings  in 
which  all  men  share,  and  in  which  we  be- 
lieve Grod  shares,  in  which  even  the  animals 
partly  share,  the  universal,  common  loves 
and  sorrows,  joys,  and  aspirations  of  the 
impassioned  soul,  and  their  working  in 
human  life, — there  is  the  main  region  of  our 
work,  the  foundation,  the  building,  the 
furniture  and  the  ornament  of  it.  There  is 
only  one  day  in  the  week  in  which  this 
vital  business  can  be  done  publicly,  by  the 
human  heart  speaking  to  other  hearts  with 
the  force  of  personality.  Why  should  we 
use  up  that  day,  and  shirk  its  special  work, 
in  essays,  lectures,  discourses,  which  belong 
to  other  realms  than  the  realm  where  Grod 
and  the  soul  embrace,  where  the  heart  of 
man  meets  with  the  immense  humanity  to 
which  it  belongs  ? 
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The  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  sorely 
troubled  world,  fall  of  wofal  sios  and  their 
desolate  results,  torn  with  sorrows,  terrible 
with  inward  and  silent  battles.  The  men 
and  women  who  sit  below  the  minister,  the 
minister  himself,  the  million  souls  who 
belong  to  no  congregation, — ^if  we  could  but 
look  within  upon  the  world  of  their  hearts, 
on  the  labors  of  their  spirit, — are,  for  the 
most  part,  tossed  in  storms  of  trouble,  cry- 
ing for  light  and  peace,  battling  desperately 
against  wrong,  stretching  forth  their  hands 
to  God,  or  vainly  longing  for  a  sight  of  him. 
And  when,  on  one  day  in  the  week,  we 
come,  freed  from  the  outward,  to  hear  our 
brother's  voice  speak  to  the  inner  life,  we 
want  to  listen  to  something  which  touches 
our  own  trouble  and  the  vast  trouble  of  the 
world.  We  want  to  hear  how  we  can  for- 
get rightly  our  sins  and  get  rid  of  them, 
how  God  can  help  us,  how  we  can  conquer 
our  sorrows  and  get  their  good,  how  we  can 
love  and  how  we  are  loved,  and  how  the  in- 
evitable pain  of  our  brothers  can  be  relieved. 
We  want  to  be  told  of  joy  and  sympathy 
and  comfort,  of  the  powers  of  love  with  us 
in  the  fierce  warfare  which  we  cannot 
escape.  This  is  the  voiceless  cry  which 
goes  up  Sunday  after  Sunday  from  congre- 
gated human  hearts  all  over  the  world. 
What  have  we  to  say  to  it  ? 

We  live  in  a  world  of  controversy.  Day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  we  are  divided  into 
parties  that  war  with  one  another,  denounc- 
ing, battering,  even  hating  each  other,  as  we 
contend  about  political,  social,  economical, 
literary,  theological,  and  scientific  questions, 
— obscure,  unsettled  questions  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  press  is  filled  with  this  work. 
Our  daily  life  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  our 
social  meetings,  are  filled  with  it.  Fighting 
and  noise  and  obscurity  and  complexity 
beset  us ;  and  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  hear 
the  still  voices,  or  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
fresh  infinite,  or  to  touch  the  quiet  of  God, 
or  to  sit  among  the  mother-thoughts  of  the 
universe. 

So,  wearied,  we  want  on  one  day,  at  least, 
to  escape  from  this ;  to  feel  what  love  and 
gentleness  and  tolerance  mean;  to  forget 
that  we  are  men  of  a  party,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  men  and  brothers ;  to  get 
into  the  deep  quiet  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
things,  and  to  touch  what  is  simple  and 
easy  to  be  understood  and  childlike  to  feel ; 


what  belongs  to  poor  and  rich,  to  learned 
and  unlearned,  to  the  child  and  the  old 
man,  to  the  one  universal  human  heart 
which  fiows  deep  below  the  surface  of  life, 
that  surface  ruffled  so  fiercely  by  the  winds 
of  our  parties  and  our  problems,  crossed  so 
incessantly  by  the  ships  which  bare  our  vain 
and  quarrelling  and  impermanent  desires. 
These  are  the  things  we  want,  as  we  meet 
on  Sunday, — rest  and  love  and  peace, — ^no 
controversy,  things  for  the  soul  that  are 
simple,  things  that  endure.  A  voiceless  cry 
goes  up  for  them  from  the  congregated 
hearts  of  the  world.  What  have  we  got  to 
say  to  it  ? 

We  live  in  a  world  of  steady  common- 
place. All  the  week  long  we  are  at  busi- 
ness, in  the  midst  of  money-making  and 
law  and  trade ;  shut  up  in  material  things 
from  mom  to  afternoon,  or  drifting  in  idle- 
ness from  club  to  club,  from  amusement  to 
amusement,  tied  to  the  heavy  chariots  of 
society.  Beyond  ourselves,  our  class,  our 
commerce,  speculation,  and  entertainment, 
we  have,  for  *the  time,  few  thoughts  or 
hopes.  All  is  of  the  world,  of  the  visible, 
the  transient,  and  the  material.  A  great 
deal  of  our  pursuit  of  knowledge  keeps  us 
close  to  the  material,  and  even  our  art  and 
literature  are  often  turned  into  matters  of 
money  and  success  in  the  world. 

Yet  he  would  have  a  false  view  of  human 
nature  who  imagined  that  this  is  all  that  it 
desires.  Below,  deep  below  all  this  self-in- 
terested and  outside  life,  even  in  those  most 
enslaved  by  it,  the  soul  aspires.  It  seeks 
the  perfect^  the  love  and  beauty  which  are 
eternal,  the  invisible  things  of  Grod,  the 
world  in  which  all  the  vain  realities  of  the 
earth  are  as  dust  and  ashes,  the  hopes  and 
faiths  which  are  unprovable,  but  felt  and 
loved,  the  creations  of  the  pure  imagination 
which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.  In 
spite  of  all  the  tyranny  of  the  material,  the 
soul  ^'follows  the  gleam'':  the  ideal  lifts  its 
glittering  head  above  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  real,  and  claims  to  be  the  veritable  real. 

In  nourishing  and  in  kindling  this  infi- 
nite outgoing  of  the  soul  is  the  salvation  of 
persons  and  societies,  of  nations,  and  of  the 
whole  world.  We  want  it  spoken  to  and 
encouraged  at  least  once  a  week :  we  want 
to  hear  of  things  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  money  and  business  and  fashion,  with 
the  course  of  the  world  that  passes  away; 
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we  want  to  touch  the  ]ife  of  God,  the  ideal 
hopes  and  desires  of  the  spirit,  the  eternal 
love,  the  ineffable  beauty,  the  righteousness 
which  is  never  satisfied  with  itself,  the  abso- 
lute self-forgetfulness. 

On  one  day,  at  least,  let  us  be  drawn  up- 
ward into  the  light  which  never  was  on  sea 
or  land,  into  the  country  where  the  spirit 
is  at  home,  and  walks,  a  happy  guest,  with 
the  great  ideas.  A  voiceless  cry  for  this 
help  goes  up  from  overwhelmed  men  and 
women,  overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
material  world.  What  have  wo  to  say 
to  it? 

To  satisfy,  even  to  speak  to,  these  cries  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do.    It  is  ten  times 
easier  to  write  essays  on  subjects  of  art,  of 
literature,  of  history,  of  sociology,  of  sci- 
ence, of  ethical  matters,  of  theological  doc- 
trine;   and,  indeed,  these  discourses  have 
their  use  and   place.    But   the  other, — to 
speak  home  to  the  soul  troubled  with  temp- 
tation, sin,  and  sorrow;  to  get  down  to  the 
simple  foundations  of  the  universe,  where  is 
quiet,  and  where  love  lets  us  loose  from  con- 
troversy; to  find  and  manifest  the  ideals 
which  answer  to  the  deepest  powers  in  the 
hiding-places  of  human  nature,~this  is  not 
easy.     It  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  continually 
evaded.    Nor,  indeed,  are  men  prepared  for 
it    The  education  given  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  country,  in  colleges,  and  in  universi- 
ties, takes  no  note  of  these  things.    It  is 
almost    wholly  intellectual,   scientific,  and 
critical.     The  world- tendency,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  puts  these  things  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  heart  and  spirit  aside,  and  dwells 
altogether  on  that  which  is  to  be  seen  and 
proved,  on  the  matters  which  can  be  ana- 
lyzed by  the  intellect,  and  put  into  success- 
ful practice  by  our  capacities  for  business. 
It  is  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  this,  to  speak 
to  the  wants  and  passions  of  the  soul  in 
man ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  ought  to 
be  faced  and  conquered,  and   which    the 
whole  world  before  long  will  be  grateful  to 
men  for  having  conquered. 

As  I  say,  the  task  is  not  easy,  nor  is  its 
preparation.  It  needs  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  a  knowledge  hard  to  attain ; 
a  knowledge  one  can  scarcely  begin  to  at- 
tain till  our  education  is  over ;  a  knowledge 
which  must  be  pursued  with  undying  eager- 
ness and  sympathy  all  our  lives  long.  And 
it  needs  that,  day  by  day,  as  this  knowledge 


grows,  we  should  take  it  with  us  to  the 
throne  of  God,  and  bind  it  up  with  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  human  nature,  so  that 
we  should  never  think  of  man,  or  speak 
of  man,  without  thinking  of  God  and 
speaking  of  God,  or  never  think  or  speak 
of  God  without  thinking  and  speaking  of 
man. 

To  believe  in  this  way  in  God,  and  to  try 
to  know  the  infinite  personalities  of  human 
nature ;  to  have  enough  imagination  to  see 
face  to  face  the  trouble  of  humanity;  to 
love  and  understand  its  good,  and  through 
its  good  its  evil ;  to  hear  the  vast  travail  of 
the  race  working  out,  through  sorrow  and 
dn,  through  its  passions  for  rest  and  for  the 
perfect,  the  new  humanity  which  is  to  be ; 
to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  life,  and 
there  to  watch,  and  help  in,  the  battles  of 
the  individual  soul;  to  feel  with  all  the 
universal  and  common  passions;  to  get 
down  to  the  parent  laws  on  which  the 
human  soul  is  built,  and  to  which  all  the 
amazing  variety  of  human  nature  can  be  re- 
ferred,— this  is  the  difficult  task  of  the 
teacher  who  would  be  a  power  for  good  in 
the  hands  of  God ;  and  he  cannot  do  it  by 
his  intellect.  It  must  be  done  by  long 
trained  love  and  by  steady  self-forgetfulness, 
by  earnest  faith  in  man  as  the  child  of  God, 
and  in  God  as  the  father  of  man. 

We  learn  that  knowledge  slowly,  letter 
by  letter,  word  by  word,  but  to  preach  it 
lovingly  as  we  learn  it,  and  to  hear  it  wisely, 
— ^there  is  the  moving  power,  the  inspira- 
tion, the  art  by  which  the  world  is  helped, 
comforted,  made  alive  and  joyful,  and  re- 
generated ;  and  when  the  fire  of  prophecy  is 
cold,  and  the  impulses  which  set  spiritual 
mankind  forward  have  lost  their  spring, 
when  criticism  has  taken  the  place  of  litera- 
ture, and  metrical  science  the  place  of  poe- 
try, and  ethical,  intellectual,  doctrinal,  and 
ritualistic  discourses  have  driven  the  true 
sermon  from  the  pulpit, — it  is  only  by  a 
return  to  nature,  to  the  heart  of  man,  to  the 
spirit  of  God  in  him,  to  that  with  which  sci- 
ence and  criticism  and  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  have  nothing  to  do,  to  that  which 
leaves  ethics  behind,  and  soars  into  the  re- 
gion of  divine  love,  that  the  art  of  prophecy 
and  poetry  and  preaching  will  be  again 
made  vital,  powerful,  new,  and  glorious. 

I  might  give  from  history  a  hundred 
instances  of  such  regeneration,  but  two  will 
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be  enough.  When  the  art  of  painting  was 
dead,  or  had  nothing  in  it  to  move  itself  or 
the  world,  one  man,  the  scholar  of  another 
who  had  vaguely  begun  the  work,  brought 
it  back  to  nature.  Giotto,  full  of  the  pas- 
sion of  humanity,  restored  his  art,  and  set 
it  into  centuries  of  movement,  by  returning 
to  the  simple  and  vivid  representation  of 
the  common  feelings  of  the  heart.  He 
painted  motherhood  and  childhood,  and 
wrote  their  emotions  on  the  face.  He 
painted  the  adoration  of  the  soul,  the  bitter 
Borrows  of  loss,  the  rapture  of  the  spirit 
rising  to  God,  the  simple  loves  and  faiths 
of  human  nature.  Even  when  he  was  most 
symbolic,  he  was  close  to  nature.  Men  read 
clearly  what  he  meant,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 
They  drank  again  of  the  ancient  springs, 
they  felt  the  life  of  the  world  beating  in  his 
pictures.  His  whole  society  rose  around 
him  in  excitement  and  delight,  and  his  art 
became  a  power  of  life.  Fire  was  brought 
to  men.  As  it  were  out  of  nothing,  a  host 
of  new  creators  rose. 

When  poetry  in  England  had  become 
critical  and  didactic,  and  in  it  imagination 
and  passion  had  died,  when  it  only  spoke 
to  a  cultured  class  of  men,  and  these  only 
asked  of  it  fine  phrases  of  the  critical  in- 
tellect, how  did  it  once  more  pour  forth 
fresh  waters  from  the  living  rock,  and 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  pilgrims  of 
eternity  ?  It  went  back  to  sing  of  the  com- 
mon woes  and  common  love  of  mankind,  of 
the  faith  and  hopes  of  common  men,  of 
motherhood  and  sweet-hearting,  of  <'joy  in 
widest  commonalty  spread,"  of  all  the  uni- 
versal emotions  of  the  human  heart.  It 
sang  of  the  simplicities  of  the  flowers  and 
birds,  of  the  clouds  and  waters  of  the  earth 
in  contact  with  the  heart  of  man,  of  the 
silent  inflaences  which  flow  day  by  day 
from  the  common  works  of  God  in  the  souls 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  wise,  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  king.  The  new  birth  slowly 
grew.  A  few  poets  began  it,  and  touched 
some  of  the  chords  of  this  living  harp  of 
common  nature.  At  last  Wordsworth 
came,  and  smote,  like  the  desert  chief  of 
old,  the  rock ;  and  poetry  was  reborn.  All 
the  great  singing  of  this  century  traces  its 
living  waters  back  to  him.  Poets  rose  out 
of  the  impulse  that  he  gave  in  a  rejoicing 
host.  Again  the  world  was  taught  to  hang 
upon  the  breasts  of  Nature,  and  to  drink 


the  milk  of  joy.  Again  it  was  brought  back 
to  the  fountain  of  life,  to  the  every-day 
heart  of  man,  and  its  ever  fresh  outgoings. 
Again  the  world  was  comforted,  healed,  and 
inspired,  taught  to  love,  admire,  and  re- 
joice. The  simple  and  quiet,  the  eternal 
and  ideal,  were  once  more  made  the  heri- 
tage and  the  pleasure  of  mankind. 

These  two  examples  are  enough.  They 
might  be  multiplied  out  of  history.  Every 
resurrection  of  the  life  of  the  world  has  a 
similar  beginning.  And,  if  we  wish  to 
renew  the  religious  life  of  England,  to  make 
our  preaching  and  our  practice  into  inspira- 
tion, let  us  return  to  the  natural,  to  the 
common  doings  and  wants  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  longing  spirit,  and  put  the 
things  of  mere  knowledge,  of  criticism  and 
analysis,  of  the  barren  intellect,  into  the 
second  place.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
them  when  we  speak  and  listen,  heart  to 
heart,  soul  to  soul,  in  the  hours  of  worship, 
when  we  commune  face  to  face  with  God, 
with  nature,  and  with  humanity?  With 
other  things  we  have,  then,  to  do, — with 
those  immortal  labors  and  powers  of  the 
universal  heart  of  man  which  link  us  to  all 
our  brothers  and  our  common  Father, 
which  grow  not  old,  interest  in  which  never 
fails,  whose  beauty  is  ^  always  new,  whose 
variety  is  infinite,  whose  life  kindles  life, 
whose  passion  has  its  source  in  God. 

But  the  subjects  contained  in  this  return 
to  the  natural  and  common  things  are  not, 
it  is  often  said,  sufficiently  great  or  inter- 
esting or  beautiful  or  enough  for  a  lifetime 
of  teaching.  That  is  the  great  mistake  of 
the  present  time.  It  is  that  mistake  which 
now  makes  the  work  of  all  the  arts  so-  poor, 
and  especially  the  art  of  preaching.  We 
have  lost  the  sense  that  under  the  universal 
and  common  things  of  human  nature,  and 
not  in  the  specialized  and  the  uncommon, 
the  greatest  lies,  and  the  loveliest  and  the 
most  enduring.  We  have  lost  the  sense 
that  in  those  emotions  which  are  common 
to  all  men,  and  not  in  the  working  of  the 
educated  intellect  which  is  not  common  to 
all,  that  in  love,  and  not  in  knowledge,  the 
noblest  and  divinest  powers  lie.  We  have 
lost  the  sense  that  not  in  those  ethical 
doings  of  conduct  which  can  be  prescribed 
and  reckoned  up,  but  in  the  passionate  love 
of  the  spirit  of  man  for  the  perfect— for 
that  which  never  can  be  prescribed,  and 
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never  can  be  reckoned  up — the  highest  glory 
of  man  is  to  be  found.  Were  it  otherwise, 
were  the  seldom  seen  the  best,  and  the  most 
rarely  met  with  the  most  interesting,  the 
world  woald  be  indeed  misfortuned.  Had 
nature  made  the  most  lovely  things  the  least 
common,  it  were  not  well-bred  of  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  God,  the  master  of  nature, 
has  been  so  kind  to  us  that  all  that  we  need 
for  the  exalting  of  the  spirit  for  the  fairest 
emotions  of  the  heart,  for  all  that  the  imag- 
ination can  desire  for  its  food,  is  scattered 
broadcast,  in  universal  profusion,  over  out- 
ward nature  and  in  the  world  of  the  human 
heart.  Infinite  beauty,  joy,  and  love  are 
poured  out  before  us,  if  we  will  but  open 
our  eyes  and  love.  Yes,  under  the  common 
lies  the  greatest  and  the  loveliest.  In  the 
daily  life  of  the  affections  abides  what  is 
most  interesting  and  most  inspiring. 

And  the  most  enduring  and    the  most 
moving  subjects  are  to  be  found   in  the 
every-day  humanities,  in  the  common  love 
of  man  to  man,  in  the  simple  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  simple  men  and  women,  in  the  daily 
self-forgetfulness  of  mother  and  child,  of 
wife  and  husband,  in  the  feeling  which  we 
share  with  the  animals,  which  have  lived  for 
countless  centuries.     Take  only  that  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  love,  which  rejoices 
to  be  itself  in  every  rank,  and  knows   no 
caste.     It  is  the  outcome  of  the  love  we 
meet  even  in  the  animals.    It  lives  among 
the  savages :  it  moves  in  the  criminal  and  the 
outcast.     It  rises,  through  a  million  varied 
forms,  to  its  highest  form,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
man   for  the  whole  world;    always  great, 
even  in  its  lowest  shape;    always  holding 
within  itself  an  infinite  capacity  for  develop- 
ment; always  so  lovely  that  it  moves  the 
tears  and  kindles  the  passion  for  its  imita- 
tion in  all  mankind.    Indeed,  what  is  not 
contained  in  it  which  is  not  most  beautiful, 
—all  sweet  stories  of  motherhood  and  of  the 
love  of  men  and  women ;  all  tenderness  of 
friendship,  all  longing  of  fatherhood  for  the 
life  of  children ;  all  devotion  of  children  to 
their  parents ;  all  courage  and  fortitude  for 
one  another    in    misfortunes;    all  sorrows 
nobly  borne,  all  joys  shared  each  with  each, 
all  patriotism,  all  the  great  deaths  which 
have  glorified  mankind,  all  seeking  and  sav- 
ing of  the  lost ! 

This,  and  things  like  to  it,  like  in  their 
simplicity  of  love,  like  in  their  commonness. 


are  the  never-dying  subjects;  and  in  these 
abide  and  arise  all  the  great  poems,  all  the 
great  stories,  all  the  great  pictures,  all  the 
sweet  music,  and  all  the  great  preaching 
which  have  inspired,  exalted,  and  consoled 
the  world.  We  think  them  too  simple,  too 
common  for  our  work ;  and  it  is  the  worst 
mistake  we  make.  Our  deepest  prayer 
should  be  to  see  them,  and  to  feel  them,  and 
to  make  others  see  and  feel  them.  In  them 
we  touch  God  and  man;  and,  in  bringing 
Grod  and  man  together  in  them,  we  make  re- 
ligion. When  we  come  qloser,  with  the 
same  thought,  to  the  spiritual  in  us,  the  con- 
clusion is  the  same.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
extraordinary  states  of  the  soul  which  are 
the  most  interesting  as  the  most  usual.  It 
is  not  the  spirit  battling  with  strange  and 
special  trouble  which  awakens  the  longest 
desire  to  help,  the  deepest  desire  to  reach 
the  secret  of  life.  It  is  the  soul  struggling 
with  the  common  trials  which  come  to  all, 
following  the  well-known  paths,  in  touch 
with  the  ordinary  fates  of  daily  life.  Take, 
for  example,  but  two  forms  of  this. 

The  young  man  going  into  the  world ;  the 
girl  striving  within  to  find  room  in  which  to 
act,  to  shape  herself ;  God  speaking  to  them 
both ;  how  they  will  answer  him,  what  form 
they  will  give  themselves  for  the  good  and 
help  of  mankind;  what  they  will  be  when 
a  few  years  have  gone  by;  the  aspirations 
they  possess,  their  freshness,  their  quick 
hopes  and  transient  despairs ;  the  strife,  so 
silent  and  self-contained  within  them ;  their 
soul  crying  out  for  food,  their  voiceless 
prayers,  their  joyous  praise,  their  wonderful 
ideals, — nothing  is  more  common;  yet 
nothing  in  the  world  is  more  full  of  undy- 
ing interest  to  mankind. 

That,  however,  has  the  charm  of  youth ; 
but  we  call  life  commonplace  in  middle  age, 
when  its  outward  forms  are  fixed.  The 
bloom  has  gone,  the  hot  afternoon  sun  takes 
the  shadows  away  which  make  various  the 
landscape  of  life.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  interest  the  preacher  or  the  hearers  I 
Nothing?  What  of  the  soul?  What,  if 
we  look  by  love  into  the  inward  life.  It  is 
there,  in  middle  age,  that  things  are  often 
the  most  wonderful.  It  is  in  this  common 
earth  to  earth  life,  as  it  is  thought  to  be, 
that  the  terrible  trials  come ;  that  the  battle 
between  good  and  evil  is  the  hottest;  that 
the  sorrows  and  the  loves  of  life  are  most 
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profound  ;  that  the  secrets  are  deepest,  and 
the  loneliness  of  the  soul  most  uncomforted ; 
that  the  deadliest  ruin  is  wrought,  and  the 
greatest  salvations  won.  You  see  men  and 
women,  grave,  sober,  dignified,  moving, 
each  in  their  business  and  their  place,  in 
fitness,  through  society.  "Is  this  the  end," 
we  say,  <<of  youth,  this  still  commonplace  ? 
What  is  there  to  preach  of  here  V*  Oh,  lift 
the  veil,  let  the  great  poet  pass  by,  let  the 
lover  of  mankind  open  his  lips,  let  us  see 
with  the  eyes  of  Grod ;  and,  lo  I  there  is  Ham- 
let and  Othello,  Lady  Macbeth  or  Margaret, 
Zaccheus,  Nathaniel,  the  Magdalen  and 
Mary, — a  mighty  world  in  each  of  sin  or 
sacrifice,  of  unfathomed  sorrow,  thought 
and  joy,  of  rending  passion  or  quiet  endur- 
ance.   There  is  nothing  commonplace. 

Open  your  heart  to  love  humanity,  and 
you  will  have  a  thousand  sermons  in  your 
experience  with  which  to  move  the  world. 
Return  to  nature:  there  is  the  secret  of 
all  the  arts,  and  especially  of  the  art  of 
preaching. 

Lastly,  this  is  the  way  of  all  the  great 
regenerations  of  religion,  of  the  masters  of 
preaching  and  teaching.  When  Jesus  was 
in  Palestine,  and  spoke  the  Word  which 
now  moves  the  world  even  more  than  it 
moved  it  then,  how  did  he  preach?  what 
was  his  subject?  how  did  he  illustrate  it? 
His  subject  was  the  human  heart  of  man 
and. the  human  heart  of  God,  and  he  did 
not  go  beyond  it.  And  the  way  in  which 
he  spoke  of  it  was  a  way  of  simplicity. 
The  wayfaring  man  could  not  err  from  his 
meaning,  for  all  he  said  lay  within  the 
daily  experience  of  men.  And  the  illustra- 
tions he  used  were  drawn  from  the  common 
things  of  earth  and  air  which  lay  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men. 

What  is  God?  How  shall  I  know  him  ? 
God  is  a  father,  Jesus  replied,  and  loves  us 
as  we  love  our  children.  Think  of  all  that 
your  heart  feels  as  a  father,  and  then  you 
will  know  God.  Think  of  all  you  felt  as  a 
child  when  you  loved  your  father  most,  and 
then  you  will  know  all  you  ought  to  feel 
for  God  and  all  you  ought  to  do.  "I  have 
sinned,  I  have  been  plunged  in  sorrow,  I 
doubt  my  immortal  life.  Will  God  forgive, 
will  he  console,  will  he  make  me  alive 
again  ?^'  Look  into  your  own  heart  of  love 
for  the  answers.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.    What  would  you  do  as  father 


or  mother?  So  will  Grod  do,  only  more 
abundantly ;  and  we  hear,  like  music  across 
the  ages,  the  parable  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  prodigal  son.  So,  by  direct  appeal  to 
the  universal  feelings  of  the  heart,  Jesus 
explained  the  whole  relation  of  God  to  man 
and  man  to  God. 

How  shall  I  enter  the  kingdom?  This 
is  the  subject  of  a  thousand  dissertation.*). 
Did  Jesus  discuss?  He  took  a  child,  and 
set  him  in  the  midst.  Think  of  the  child, — 
how  it  feels  and  loves  and  trusts.  There 
is  the  temper  of  the  kingdom, — always,  al- 
ways the  appeal  to  the  natural !  Of  what 
kind  is  the  kingdom,  how  does  it  grow, 
what  sort  is  my  union  with  God,  how  far 
must  I  sacrifice  myself?  Look  at  nature! 
at  the  growing  seed,  at  the  fate  of  the  har- 
vest, at  the  leaven  in  the  meal,  at  the  union 
of  the  vine  with  the  branches,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  shepherd  for  the  sheep,  of  friend 
for  friend.  The  whole  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity is  a  parable  of  which  Grod  and  man 
are  the  interpretation. 

Is  morality  enough  ?  Can  I  say,  *'If  I  do 
this,  I  shall  live"  ?  Oh,  no !  You  will  only 
live  when  you  love  the  perfect  Love,  and 
are  never  satisfied  in  pursuing  it.  When 
you  love  on  earth,  can  you  ever  do  enough 
for  those  you  love?  What  says.  That  is 
the  human  heart?  It  was  to  that  Jesus 
appealed,  even  when  he  held  before  us 
the  unreachable  ideals,  and  bid  us  strive 
toward  them  forever. 

And  to  this  kind  of  teaching,  to  this 
simple,  universal,  quiet,  ideal  appeal  to  the 
love  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  soul  of  roan 
answered  as  the  waters  of  the  great  ocean 
answer  to  the  sun  and  moon.  Spring,  after 
a  long  winter,  came  upon  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity. A  new-created  world  broke  into 
life.  Imagination  was  reborn  in  religion. 
Womanhood  was  re-created  for  mankind. 
Fresh  waters  burst  forth  from  the  earth, 
and  fertilized  the  works  of  man.  The  arts 
found  in  his  return  to  nature  and  to  the 
ideal  the  food  they  needed.  Painting,  sculpt- 
ure, poetry,  recovered  in  recovering  nature. 
And,  foremost  in  the  new  life,  and  doing  in 
the  mightiest  way  the  glorious  work  of 
bringing  inspiration,  healing,  joy,  and  peace 
to  every  type  and  class  of  man,  arose  into 
nobility  and  power  (out  of  this  return  to  the 
universal  heart  of  man  and  God)  the  art  of 
preaching. 
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HOW  TO   USE  IMMORTALITY. 

From  a   Sermon  by  Rev.  £.  C.  Butler, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  remember  that 
there  is  nothing  one-half  so  good  as  the 
plain,  simple  trath.  Shall  we  go  backward 
or  forward?  Shall  we  find  in  the  past  or 
the  fntore  the  things  for  which  we  long? 
Shall  we  IItc  in  yesterday  or  the  endless  sac- 
cession  of  to-morrows?  Does  the  Easter 
season  tell  the  story  of  humanity's  pastor 
of  its  future?  Does  the  widening  life  of  the 
human  soul  find  its  promise  in  the  have- 
beens  of  the  past  or  the  yet-to-be  of  the 
days  that  beckon  us  on?  O  my  brothers, 
these  are  great  days !  But  there  are  greater 
ones  beyond, — days  that  will  fulfil  the 
dreams  of  aspiring  souls,  days  that  will 
bring  men  together  and  God  and  men 
nearer  to  each  other.  But  we  must  go  on ; 
for  there  is  where  the  Saviour  is, — in  the 
new  day  filled  with  his  spirit,  which  is  not  a 
dream  of  the  vanished  past,  but  a  reality  of 
the  living  present.  We  are  not  to  dream  of 
past  glories,  but  of  future  accomplishment. 
''He  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough 
and  looketh  backward,  is  not  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  So  let  the  years  come 
as  they  will,  we  are  not  afraid.  That  which 
is  of  the  earth  returns  to  the  earth,  and  is 
soon  forgotten;  but  that  which  is  heavenly 
is  lifted  to  the  stars  by  the  Father*s  hand, 
and  is  given  a  place  in  the  mansions  of  the 
blest. 

BEAUTY  OF  CHARACTER. 

From  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  Paul  R.  Froth- 
ingham,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

How  poor  and  weak  seem  even  our  best 
phrases  upon  this  subject!  How  little  we 
can  suggest  of  the  actual  beauty  that  moral 
life  is  capable  of  possessing  1  Think  of  the 
noblest  lives  you  have  ever  known  or  ever 
I'ead  of  ;  oount  over  all  their  virtues,  all  their 
gcaces,  all  their  high  and  excellent  qualities : 
they  are  all  faint  adumbrations  of  the  cen- 
tral glory  of  its  beauty. 

And,  as  there  is  no  higher,  no  more  en- 


trancing  form  of  beauty  than  moral  beauty, 
so  there  can  be  no  higher  calling  for  any  one 
than  to  carve  well  the  statue  of  his  charac- 
ter, making  it  fair  and  beautiful  of  propor- 
tion. For  this  great  end  our  powers  were 
given  us, — our  powers  of  steady  endurance, 
of  high  ambition,  of  worthy  appreciation. 
They  are  not  ours  simply  to  the  end  that 
we  may  carve  out  for  ourselves  huge  fort- 
unes, that  shall  melt  away  at  the  touch  of 
death;  nor  to  achieve  proud  reputations, 
though  these  are  well.  They  are  ours,  that 
we  may  shape  ourselves  in  beauty. 

When  we  employ  these  powers  on  lower 
things,  we  are  like  artists  who  waste  their 
talents  in  idle  and  useless  work.  There  is  a 
suggestive  incident  told  of  Michelangelo. 
It  is  said  that  in  January  of  1494  a  most 
unusual  storm  swept  over  Florence,  leaving 
snow  upon  the  ground  from  four  to  five  feet 
deep, — a  very  exceptional  occurrence  in  that 
warm  climate.  The  weak  and  worldly  Piero 
de'  Medici  was  at  that  time  ruler  of  the  city, 
and  his  word  was  law.  Seeing  the  snow,  he 
sent  for  Michelangelo,  took  him  away  from 
his  workshop,  where  he  was  carving  figures 
in  enduring  marble  at  which  future  genera- 
tions should  gaze  in  wonderment,  and  bade 
him  form  a  snow  statue  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  palace.  When  it  was  done,  he  was  so 
delighted  that  he  brought  the  artist  to  sit 
at  his  own  table. 

Think  of  it !  the  greatest  creative  genius 
in  the  world  wasting  its  powers  on  material 
that  another  morning's  sun  would  melt  away. 
Yet  so  it  often  is  in  life.  In  obedience  to 
our  own  selfish  commands  and  foolish  pride 
and  our  worldly  ambition,  we  put  our  hands 
to  works  and  devote  our  energies  to  materials 
that  are  as  fleeting  as  the  mist,  as  unstable 
as  the  snow,  and  that  vanish  with  the  hour 
that  gave  them  birth.  But  to  shape  our 
characters  in  beauty  is  an  enduring  work, 
that  calls  for  reverent  devotion. 

We  bow  humbly  before  those  who  can  put 
upon  the  canvas  the  visions  of  beauty  that 
float  before  their  imaginations.  We  honor 
and  remember  those  who  could  take  the  still, 
cold  marble  and  chisel  it  into  features  full 
of  holy  feeling.    But  let  the  canvas  be  a 
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human  life,  the  vision  of  beauty  a  dream  of 
purity,  of  integrity,  of  holiness,  and  how 
much  grander  is  the  result  I  Before  the 
artist  of  the  soul  we  bow  with  deepest  rev- 
erence. In  the  presence  of  moral  beauty  we 
feel  the  holiest  awe. 


PARABLE  OF  THS  PEARL. 

From  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  Robert  CoUyei; 
New  York. 

We  think  of  men  like  the  creator  of  '^The 
Angelus"  and  "The  Sower,'*  men  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,  doing  their 
noblest  work  pained  by  the  flint,  pouring 
their  life  into  the  treasure,  while  many  a 
time  and  often  it  was  their  fortune  to  die 
that  the  pearl  might  be  perfected  in  splen- 
dor and  the  noblest  worth ;  while,  with 
some,  we  also  remember  what  we  call  the 
**fortune"  came  to  those  who  open  the  shell 
and  clutch  the  pearl.  They  were  created 
through  travail  and  pain,  I  say,  and  by  the 
hope  deferred  that  makes  the  heart  sick, 
folded  over  the  flint  of  circumstance,  and  in 
a  devotion  as  deep  and  pure  as  that  which 
filled  the  heart  of  him  who  would  only  do 
his  most  sacred  work  kneeling,  as  in  prayer. 
Or  another  fine  soul  who,  as  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  said  to  his  friend,  "Lift  me  up" : 
the  picture  was  his  pearl,  he  would  touch  it 
with  one  more  gleam  of  radiance ;  and,  when 
this  was  done,  he  fell  on  sleep,  to  awake  in 
the  city  of  God,  whose  gates,  to  the  seer's 
vision,  were  of  pearl,  and  every  several  gate 
was  one  pearl. 

Or  to  the  treasure  which  has  come  to  us 
in  great  and  noble  books  and  lives, — it  is 
once  more  to  be  aware  of  the  mystery,  the 
supremacy,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Milton,  old,  blind,  poor,  and  outcast, 
flashing  forth  in  the  dark-encrusting  shell 
the  peerless  splendors  of  the  "Paradise 
Lost,"  for  a  fortune,  in  sterling  of  the  realm, 
the  meanest  laboring  man  in  England 
would  have  despised  for  day^s  wages,  when 
you  count  the  days.  And  Bunyan,  in  his 
den,  trying  to  earn  a  crust  of  bread  for  the 
weans  and  wife,  while  the  small  blind  wean 
sits  near  him, — Bunyan,  in  the  dark-encrust- 
ing shell,  pouring  over  the  flint  of  evil  cir- 
cumstance the  ichor  which  has  won  the 
world's  worship  in  his  matchless  pearl  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  City  of  God. 


These — and  Robert  Burns,  tormented  by 
the  pang  of  the  flint,  fighting  the  parasite  or 
mourning  the  frustrated  hope,  for  here  all 
the  plagues  seem  to  meet  in  the  shell  of  one 
human  life ;  Robert  Burns,  pouring  out  the 
ichor  of  his  heart,  great  as  the  world  in  its 
sympathy  and  sweet  in  its  tenderness  as  his 
heart  was  who  spake  the  parable;  the 
grandest  man  of  his  time  in  grand  old  Soot- 
land,  making  his  motherland  glorious  in 
songs  that  stir  you  like  the  sound  of 
trumpets  on  the  eve  of  great  battles,  draw 
you  to  a  mouse  in  a  tender  human  pity, 
and  to  his  human  family  with  the  cords  of 
the  man,  to  so  sweet  and  true  a  purpose 
that,  of  all  our  great  singers  and  strong  and 
true,  he  is  to  me  the  sweetest  and  strongest, 
the  man  above  all  other  men  of  our  age  and 
race  who  was  sent  from  God  to  hasten  the 

time 

"When  men  to  men  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that." 

And  my  dear  Charles  Lamb,  your  Charles 
Lamb,  turning  away,  in  the  pang  we  may 
not  try  to  speak  of  in  common  words,  from 
his  youth's  fair  dream  of  a  maiden  peerless 
he  would  some  day  call  "my  wife,"  burying 
his  dream  in  a  level  grave  that  he  might 
make  a  home  for  that  hapless  sister  Mary, 
who  had  no  other  friend  in  all  the  world 
who  would  seek  and  save  that  which  was 
lost  for  love's  sake  of  the  sister ;  and  then, 
through  more  than  forty  years,  making  a 
home  for  her  in  single  doubleness,  as  he 
tells  his  friend  in  a  letter, — this  man  giving 
us  the  pearl  beyond  all  price,  the  jewel 
shining  with  a  light  that  never  lay  on  land 
or  sea,  made  precious  by  the  angel's  tear 
that  fell  through  the  bolt  of  doom  on  the 
troubled  home  of  his  early  manhood,  and  the 
rich  and  rare  beauty  born  of  the  flint. 


WAS  JESUS  GOD? 

From  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  paint  the  evil 
results  that  have  come  to  religion  and  the 
world  from  the  deification  of  Jesus.  It  was 
this  that  brought  into  the  Christian  Church 
the  reign  of  creeds  and  dogmas  which  for 
so  many  centuries  has  blighted  Christianity, 
and  which,  alas  1  is  far  from  over  yet    So 
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long  as  Jesus  remained  a  man,  the  aim  of 
his  followers  was  to  love  him  and  follow 
him  in  deeds  of  helpfulness  and  mercy. 
When  he  became  a  God,  all  minds  turned 
to  the  task  of  framing  right  theories  about 
him ;  and  woe  to  any  who  dared  to  think 
differently  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  1 
Thus  Christianity  became  changed  from 
love  to  belief,  froni  conduct  to  speculation, 
from  a  life  to  a  theology,  with  the  inev- 
itable consequences  of  divisions,  strifes, 
heresies,  endless  multiplication  of  sects, 
hatreds,  religious  wars,  persecutions,  untold 
bloodshed. 

When  will  these  evils  pass  away  ?  Never 
until  their  cause  is  removed.  Jesus  the 
God  has  always  been,  not  only  a  usurper 
of  his  Father's  throne,  but  a  sower  of  seed 
of  endless  speculation,  contention,  and  strife 
among  men.  But  Jesus  the  man — the  man 
whose  teaching  and  life  were  love  and  help- 
fulness— has  always  been  an  influence  in 
the  world  for  love  and  peace.  And  so  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  always  be. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  salvation  of 
Christianity  lies  in  going  back  from  the 
deified  Christ  of  the  creeds  and  the  theol- 
ogies to  the  loving,  living  human  Jesus  of 
the  Gospels. 

It  is  hopeful  that  already  in  many  quar- 
ters the  cry  is  being  raised,  Back  to  Jesus  I 
the  real  Jesus  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Golden  Rule,  the  two 
great  commandments,  and  the  incomparable 
parables  1  And  well  may  this  cry  be  heard, 
because  this  means  back  from  fibtion  to 
truth,  back  from  mythology  to  reality, 
back  from  creed  to  deed,  back  from  spec- 
ulation to  love,  back  from  division  and 
strife  to  unity  and  peace. 

And  such  a  going  back  as  this  means 
going  forward, — forward  to  such  an  advance 
as  Christianity  has  never  known. 


AUDACITY. 


We  would  not  dare,  they  said  to  me, 
To  question  so  to  holy  writ, 
To  wander  from  the  beaten  track 
That  hoary  creed  and  church  have  trod. 
We  would  not  dare  to  say  that  God 
Is  One  and  not  mysterious  Three,  nor  that 
He  pardons  man  without  requiring  first 
Of  innocence  a  bleeding  sacrifice. 


We  call  him  Father,  say  his  name  is  love,  and 

yet 
We  woald  not  dare  to  say  that  love 
Extendeth  mercy  to  another  world  than  this, 
Nor  that  the  unrepentant  dead  can  have 
Throughout  the  endless  ages  any  hope 
To  reach  the  bliss  ineffable  of  heaven. 
We'd  be  afraid  lest  on  our  impions  heads 
His  fiery  wrath  should  fall, 
And  we  oorselves  be  placed  without  the  pale. 

Yes,  I  answer  made,  I  dare  go  out 

And,  standing  'neath  the  flaming  midnight  sky. 

With  outstretched  arms  and  lifted  head. 

Look  upward  into  endless,  pulsing  space. 

Gleaming  with  the  light  of  myriad  worlds 

All  instinct  with  the  Omnipresent  Life, 

And  say :  *'0  thou  Eternal  One, 

Who  art  and  wast  and  art  f  orevermore  to  come, 

Who  fiirst  all  space,  who  shar'st  with  none  thy 

glory, 
In  whom  I  live  and  move  and  have  my  being, 
To  thee  alone  I  homage  pay ;  of  thee 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  me  to  think  ; 
Thy  love  transcendeth  all  my  thought ; 
I  could  not  call  thee  Father,  did  I  not  think,  yea, 

know. 
That  from  the  glorious  destiny  thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  man 
Not  one  of  thine  own  children  shall  be  shut  out, 
But  to  thyself  thon'lt  some  time  bring  them  all." 

Audacity?     Nay,  call  it  faith  sublime ; 

Faith  in  the  Eternal  Goodness,  Love,  and  Truth 

That  guides  the  universe;  faith  in  the  saving 

power 
Of  him  we  call,  in  reverent  tones.  Our  Father. 

William  D.  Little. 


THE  BEST   MEANS   OF  RECRUITING 
OUR  MINISTRY. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  PAPBB  BT  THE  REV.  J.  £. 
MAlfNIKO,  READ  AT  THE  EMOLISH  NA- 
TIONAL UNITARIAN  CONFERENCE  AT  SHEF- 
FIELD,  ENGLAND. 


"Does  our  ministry  stand  in  urgent  need 
of  recruiting?"  One  has  always  got  an  nn> 
easy  feeling  that  there  are  more  men  waiting 
for  pulpits  than  there  are  pulpits  for  them 
to  occupy.  With  this  feeling  uppermost,  I 
examined  the  Essex  Hall  Year  Book  for 
1897;  and  I  found,  if  this  book  is  a  true 
criterion,  that  there  are  not  so  many  minis- 
ters waiting  for  pulpits  as  I  imagined. 

During  the  last  ten  years  one  hundred 
and  twelve  ministers  have  settled  among  us, 
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the  average  supply  being  thus  eleven  per 
annum.  There  were  at  the  end  of  1896 
eleven  pulpits  vacant.  But  there  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Year  Book,  seventeen  persons 
without  pulpits,  and  ready  to  take  charge. 
I  don't  know  how  this  compares  with  former 
years,  and,  of  course,  numbers  taken  in  this 
way  are  not  a  very  safe  guide ;  but  I  pre- 
sume the  supply  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  demand. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  twelve  minis- 
ters, twenty-six  were  educated  at  Manchester 
College,  twenty-five  at  the  Home  Missionary 
College,  five  at  the  Home  Missionary  Col- 
lege and  Manchester  College,  nine  at  Car- 
marthen, three  at  Carmarthen  and  Man- 
chester College.  Twenty-five  came  to  us 
from  other  denominations,  being  converts 
to  Unitarianism.  Nineteen  have  become 
ministers  from  special  circamstances,  with- 
out passing  through  a  theological  college, 
some  from  our  own  denomination,  some 
from  other  denominations.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  eight  lay  preachers  on  the 
list,  being  only  a  small  portion  of  the  many 
lay  preachers  who  do  excellent  work  for  our 
cause. 

But,  though  the  supply  appears  to  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the 
question  still  remains,  *^How  are  we  to  get 
the  best  men  for  the  ministry  ?*'  A  church 
that  has  a  message  is  always  in  need  of  good 
preachers, — men  who  can  speak  with  power 
the  word  God  has  put  into  their  hearts ;  and 
our  Unitarian  Church  needs  now  as  much 
as  ever — nay,  more  than  ever — men  who  can 
preach  our  gospel  with  living  enthusiasm, 
and  put  it  convincingly  before  the  world. 
Though  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  re- 
cruits for  our  pnlpits,  both  from  our  colleges 
and  from  the  outside,  there  is  also  a  con- 
stant leakage  going  on.  Some  of  our  stu- 
dents, who  pass  through  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  college  curriculum,  never  take  a 
pulpit;  some  drop  out  after  a  few  years' 
ministry,  and  are  never  heard  of  again; 
some  go  to  the  Established  Church  (but 
none,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  ministry  of 
the  orthodox  dissenting  churches  or  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church);  some  leave  the  ministry  altogether 
for  other  pursuits,  having  found,  in  time, 
that  the  ministry  is  not  their  vocation. 

In  like  manner,  of  those  who  come  to  us 
from  other  denominations,  a  certain  propor- 


tion find  in  time  their  home  among  us  un- 
congenial. Some  find  us  too  cold,  others 
too  hot.  Some  find  that  we  are  too  re- 
stricted, and  some  that  we  are  too  free. 
They  came  to  us  with  a  preconceived  ideal, 
and  find  they  made  a  mistake.  Some  cer- 
tainly do  not  find  the  Unitarian  Church  a 
Garden  of  Eden,  or  its  pulpit  a  bed  of  roses ; 
and  others  are  surprised  to  discover  that 
they  have  not  the  liberty,  or  the  license, 
they  expected  to  enjoy  in  it.  They  go ;  and 
occasionally  they  leave  disaster  behind  them. 
Our  congregations  are  much  to  blame  in 
such  cases.  They  elect  a  minister  with  the 
foresight  and  the  wisdom  of  sheep,  and 
then  they  blame  the  man  they  elect  rather 
than  themselves  for  electing  him.  They 
knew,  practically,  nothing  about  him.  They 
were  captivated  by  his  preaching  or  by  his 
cheapness.  The  result  is  catastrophe,  and 
perhaps  the  next  thing  we  hear  is  that  the 
place  is  closed. 

As  a  set-off  to  this,  of  those  who  have 
come  to  us  from  other  denominations,  some 
are  among  our  most  successful  and  energetic 
ministers. 

My  paper  will  deal  briefly  with  two  spe- 
cial subjects :  (1)  the  kind  of  men  we  want 
for  our  ministry,  and  (2)  the  beat  means  of 
getting  them. 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  kind  of  meD 
we  want.  A  minister,  to  be  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  him,  ought  to  possess  all  the 
virtues  and  all  the  accomplishments  that 
adorn  humanity.  But,  short  of  heroic  per- 
fection, we  want  men  of  good  character  and 
of  good  intellectual  ability.  We  want,  also, 
men  who  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry ;  and  we  want  good  preachers. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  predict  whether 
a  youth  will  prove  a  good  preacher.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  few  years'  training  may 
do  for  him  in  this  respect.  I  have  known 
men  with  apparently  very  modest  abilities 
in  a  short  time  disclose  excellent  powers  as 
preachers,  showing  unexpected  gifts  of  ex- 
temporaneous speech  and  extemporaneous 
prayer;  while  some  who  appeared  to  have 
special  gifts  at  first  never  seem  to  rise  above 
their  early  promise.  It  is  for  our  colleges 
to  refine  and  polish  the  raw  material,  and 
they  ought  to  pay  special  attention  to  train- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  pulpit.  Some  of 
our  students  are  turned  out  into  the  world 
so  learned  and  so  dry,  and  with  so  little 
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nnderstaiiding  of  the  preacher's  function, 
that  our  congregations  cannot  endure  them. 
After  listening  to  or  slumbering  through 
an  hour's  discourse  on  some  abstruse  ques- 
tion of  philosophy,  which  touches  them 
rather  more  remotely,  perhaps,  than  the 
North  Pole,  they  are  glad  to  turn  to  some 
one  else  less  learned,  it  may  be,  but  who 
can  preach  to  them  the  simple  truths  of  the 
gospel  of  life.  I  maintain  that  our  col- 
leges, whatever  else  they  do,  ought  to  fit 
their  alumni  to  be  preachers.  Our  congre- 
gations want  preachers,  and  the  art  of 
preaching  ean  be  taught. 

Apart  from  this  essential  qualification, 
which  cannot  always  be  justly  estimated  in 
the  youth,  what  other  qualifications  ought 
we  to  look  for  in  him,  if  he  is  to  be  a  worthy 
and  efiicient  minister? 

The  youth  who  will  make  a  good  minister 
is  reverent,  modest,  unselfish,  willing  to  help. 
He  feels  that  life  was  not  given  to  him  en- 
tirely for  his  own  pleasure,  but  considers 
himself  bound  to  devote  some  of  his  powers 
and  energies  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  for 
helping  mankind.  He  will  give  some  of  his 
spare  time  to  work  in  the  Sunday-school,  in 
the  mission,  in  classes  for  the  poor.  He  is 
naturally  drawn  to  philanthropic  work,  and 
feels  himself  instinctively  impelled  to  take 
an  interest  in  whatever  has  for  its  aim  the 
ameliorating  of  human  life  in  its  moral, 
religious,  spiritual,  and  social  aspects.  He 
is  earnest,  hopeful,  tender  to  the  weak  and 
the  aged.  He  is  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
self  for  the  necessities  of  others.  The  grace 
of  Grod  is  with  hyn.  All  this  is  not  incom- 
patible with  abundant  animal  spirits,  a 
lively  sense  of  humor,  and  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  all  innocent  pleasures.  We  want 
men  active,  bright,  intelligent,  physically 
healthy,  and  vigorous.  There  is  hard  work 
in  store  for  any  man  who  is  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  congregation  that  is  thoroughly 
alive.  We  want  men  who  can  work  and  en- 
dure hardness.  For  there  is  no  minister 
worth  his  salt  who  will  not  have  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith. 

One  excellent  means  of  recruiting  our 
ministry  is  for  ministers,  superintendents 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  organizers  of  our 
church  life  generally,  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  young  men  who  exhibit  qualities  indi- 
cating a  natural  fitness,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
encourage  them  to  ^take  up  the  ministry  as 


their  work  in  life.  This  would  insure  that 
the  candidates  for  our  ministry  are  known 
and,  to  some  extent,  tried  even  before  they 
enter  college,  and  would  be  a  guarantee  of 
stability  of  character  and  seriousness  of  in- 
tention. 

Every  minister  is  consulted  by  young  men 
who  think  they  have  a  "call"  to  the  minis- 
try. Some  think  they  have  great  gifts,  and 
want  to  shine;  but  they  have  no  genuine 
love  of  the  work,  and  weary  of  the  drudgery 
in  process  of  time.  Some  have  the  power 
of  slow,  plodding  work,  but  have  not  the 
qualifications,  mental  or  other,  that  make  a 
useful  minister.  Some  have  many  admi- 
rable gifts,  but  lack  patience ;  or  they  have 
no  tact,  no  common  sense.  It  is  only  by 
actual  experience  of  a  youth's  capacities,  by 
seeing  what  he  can  do,  and  by  knowing  him 
in  daily  life,  that  any  one,  even  with  deepest 
insight  into  character,  can  judge  whether 
he  has  qualifications  which  justify  him  in 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

2.  This  leads  me  to  my  second  point, — 
how  to  get  the  best  men  ? 

I  think  the  desire  to  enter  the  ministry 
usually  comes  spontaneously;  and  there  is 
no  holier  moment  in  a  young  man's  life  than 
when,  with  many  misgivings  of  his  own  fit- 
ness, but  urged  by  an  impulse  he  cannot 
resist,  he  vows  that  he  will  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his  fellow-men. 
And,  unless  some  such  impulse  comes  to  him, 
he  should  hesitate  long  before  he  is  induced 
to  take  to  the  ministry  as  a  profession. 
Nevertheless,  the  aid  of  friends  may  some- 
times be  beneficial,  and  give  an  impetus  to 
modest  hesitancy  and  doubt.  I  have  con- 
sulted a  number  of  ministers  of  various 
churches, — Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  In- 
dependent, Baptist,  and  others, — and  I  find  it 
universally  agreed  that  the  initial  desire  to 
enter  the  ministry  should  come  from  the 
youth  himself,  but  that,  where  special  quali- 
fications present  themselves,  suggestion  and 
direct  appeal  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. A  youth  is  sometimes  reluctant 
to  express  openly  his  desire,  who,  with  a 
little  sympathetic  encouragement,  would  be 
found  eager  to  take  to  the  ministry  as  his 
proper  calling.  Why  should  not  parents 
put  it  seriously  to  their  sons  (of  course  I 
mean  in  .oases  where  they  have  seen  indica- 
tions of  natural  fitness)  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  them  to  think  of  the  minis- 
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try  as  a  career  in  life  ?  I  know  that  parents 
have  sometimes  done  so,  and  have  met  with 
no  encouragement;  bat  I  know  also  of 
men  who,  in  after  life,  have  expressed  re- 
gret that,  when  they  were  young,  and  hesi- 
tated through  consciousness  of  deficiency, 
they  had  no  encouragement  to  put  into 
effect  a  secret  desire.  And  others  I  have 
known  who  felt  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
their  surroundings  totally*  opposed  to  any 
wish  of  the  kind  on  their  part,  who  would, 
moreover,  have  had  to  encounter  strenuous 
opposition,  had  they  shown  any  leaning 
toward  the  ministry.  Worldliness  is,  un- 
fortunately, as  common  among  Unitarians 
as  among  the  rest  of  Christendom.  Our 
young  men  are  encouraged  to  go  into  busi- 
ness or  to  the  law  or  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  few  are  urged  to  the  ministry. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  can  make  larger 
incomes  in  any  of  these  spheres  than  they 
can  in  the  ministry.  And  it  is  quite  true 
that  our  Unitarian  Church  has  no  prizes  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  rich  livings  or  of  distin- 
guished position.  But,  surely,  for  the  high- 
est purposes  for  which  a  man  can  live,  the 
ministry  affords  a  sphere  of  work  second  to 
none;  for  no  sphere  gives  greater  opportu- 
nity for  usefulness  and  for  the  devotion  of 
self  to  the  noblest  ends.  I  know  of  no 
sphere  of  life  in  which  the  best  capacities 
of  a  man,  intellectual  or  other,  can  have  a 
wider  field.  And,  as  to  opportunities  for 
weU-doing,  they  are  simply  illimitable,  or 
limited  only  by  lack  of  means  to  use  them. 
If  a  minister  has  business  capacity,  he  will 
find  he  can  use  it  to  the  best  purposes  in 
organizing  the  work  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion or  in  the  wider  range  of  his  public 
duties.  All  his  energy,  all  his  zeal,  all  his 
industry,  will  find  ample  scope  for  their 
display.  His  work  is  sometimes  disappoint- 
ing. He  feels  at  times  as  if  all  his  devotion 
to  the  best  things  is  thrown  away.  But,  in 
spite  of  everything,  the  ministry  has  satis- 
factions which  no  other  sphere  of  life 
affords.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  faithful 
minister  of  Christ  to  guide,  to  cheer,  to  en- 
courage, uplift,  and  strengthen,  to  britig 
light  to  souls  that  sit  in  darkness  and  new 
hope  to  those  who  have  yielded  to  despair. 
It  is  the  simple  truth,  though  at  times  the 
crushing  sense  of  impotence  makes  the 
preacher  feel  that  he  is  in  vain  beating 
the  air,  that  the  words  of  Isaiah  are  literally 


fulfilled  in  him,  <*to  preach  good  tidings ;  to 
comfort  all  that  mourn ;  to  give  unto  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

And  let  me  not  leave  quite    unnoticed 
other  advantages   which  the    ministry  af- 
fords.   There  are  few  spheres  of  life  which 
present  more  opportunities  for  a  man  to  fol- 
low up  any  special  work  he  may  wish  to 
devote    himself   to, — literature    in    all    its 
phases,  science,  or  whatever  his  special  taste 
may  be.    The  minister  who  knows  how  to 
economize    his    time    can    find-— even    the 
busiest  may  find  it— opportunity  to  gratify 
his  desire,  if  not  to  the  full,  at  least  to  an 
extent  which  is  impossible  in  other  profes- 
sions.   Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  leading  families  in  oar 
congregations,  instead  of  urging  their  sons 
to  ambitious  views  of  wealth  and  position, 
would  quietly  lay  before  them  the  prospect 
of  the  ministry  as  a  career,  and  when  they 
see  indications  of  the  right  qualifications, 
and  note  the  disposition  forming,  to  urge 
them  to  join  the  ranks  adorned  and  glorified 
by  the  names  of  Priestley,  Channing,  The- 
ophilus    Lindsay,  Theodore  Parker,  Yates, 
Madge,  Tayler,  Beard,  Gaskell,  Thorn,  Sad- 
ler (names  written  in  God's  Book  of  Life), 
not  to  mention  other  names,  both  of  the  re- 
vered dead  and  of  those  still  living  among 
us  ?    Is  not  the  career  one  which  will  afford 
scope  for  the  best  capacities  of  the  best  we 
have?    Is  it  not  one  to  which   an  earnest 
youth  may  feel  that  he  is  worthily  devoting 
all  his  powers  in  that  he  is  using  them  in 
the  most  sacred  service  possible  to  a  human 
being, — the  service  of  Grod  and  man  ?    Our 
young  men    have  constantly  before    their 
eyes  the  advantages  of  the  secular  life,  a 
successful  business  career,  the  profits  of  a 
lucrative  profession.     From  their   earliest 
years  the  desirability  of  such  a  life  is  im- 
pressed upon  them.     How  seldom  are  warn- 
ings given  against  selfish  ideals!  how  hesi- 
tatingly is  the  truth  enforced  that  *<a  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth" !    Ignatius  Loy- 
ola won  his  most  devoted  disciple,  Francis 
Xavier,  who  was  ambitious  and  at  first  de- 
sirous only  of  worldly  fame,  by  reiterating 
with  solemn    persistency,  **What   shall   it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  but 
lose  his  own  soul?"    I  do  not  believe  that 
our  young  people  are  more  deaf  than  others 
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to  the  Toice  of  nnselfish  devotion,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  they  are  devoid  of  generous 
impnlaes.  And  I  feel  convinced  that,  if 
fathers  and  mothers  would  pat  seriously  be- 
fore their  boys  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
the  ministerial  career  as  a  life  of  usefulness 
and  helpfulness,  wherein  all  that  is  best  in 
a  man's  nature  will  find  ample  scope  for 
development,  the  appeal  would  not  be  made 
in  vain'.  A  minister's  life  is  necessarily  full 
of  self-denials;  but  it  has  also  much  quiet 
happiness,  and  is  an  unlimited  sphere  for 
well-doing. 

To  sum  up  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
best  practical  means  of  securing  suitable 
men  for  our  ministry :  — 

(a)  Parents  may  do  much  if  they  will 
seriously  entertain  the  idea  of  the  ministry 
as  a  career  for  their  sons,  when  they  see  in 
them  signs  of  fitness  for  the  work.  It  is  a 
noble  profession,  and  one  that  will  call  forth 
all  the  best  qualities  a  youth  possesses.  It 
is  a  pity  that  more  of  the  well-trained  youths 
in  our  wealthier  families  do  not  enter  the 
ministry.  There  is  a  great  field  of  useful- 
ness for  them,  if,  remembering  that  a  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  he  possesseth,  they  are  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  unselfishly  to  the  unambi- 
tious duties  of  a  minister's  life.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  what  advantages  a  youth 
who  is  already  fairly  well  provided  for,  so 
far  as  this  world's  goods  go,  has  in  compari- 
son with  one  who,  with  all  his  desire  to  be 
of  use  in  the  world,  is  constantly  under  the 
strain  of  narrow  means  and  a  precarious 
salary. 

(b)  Ministers  may  also  do  much  by 
classes,  by  sermons,  by  personal  intercourse 
with  their  young  people,  to  find  out  those 
who  are  fittest,  and,  when  they  are  found,  to 
direct  and  encourage  them  in  preparation 
for  their  future  work.  I  would  emphasize 
more  especially  the  desirability  of  impress- 
ing upon  our  young  men  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Unitarian  Church  stands,  and  the 
circumstances  which  have  brought  it  to  its 
unique  position. 

(c)  The  superintendents  and  workers  in 
our  Sunday-schools  can  do  much,  by  observ- 
ing those  who  come  under  their  care,  to  find 
out  young  men  who  by  religious  earnestness 
are  naturally  fitted  for  the  work,  and  who 
by  a  proper  course  of  training  may  become 
well  equipped  for  the  ministerial  career. 


By  these  means  there  never  need  be  any 
lack  of  recruits  for  our  ministry,  recruits 
who  are  well  known,  whose  qualities  are 
certified,  whose  serious  intention  is  unmis- 
takable. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  repeat 
what  I,  said  before,  that  it  is  vital  to  our 
well-being  as  a  church  —  vital  to  the  cause 
for  which  our  church  stands  —  that  we 
should  have  a  constant  supply  of  well- 
trained  men,  who,  being  devoted  to  the 
work,  and  feeling  its  sacredness  and  great- 
ness, shall  proclaim  to  the  world  unhesitat- 
ingly and  clearly  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ 
freed  from  the  doctrinal  accretions  which 
time  has  gathered  round  it.  The  Christian- 
ity of  the  self-styled  orthodox  churches  of 
the  present  day  is  like  the  sea-god  Glaucus 
in  Plato's  allegory  of  the  soul,  who,  crushed 
and  marred  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  as  the  azure-god 
for  the  stones  and  shells  and  tangled  sea- 
weed which  cling  to  him.  So,  says  Plato, 
the  soul,  as  we  know  it  here,  is  crushed  and 
marred  by  its  association  with  the  body  and 
every  species  of  evil. 

The  allegory  may  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  the  churches.  Around 
the  simple  Christianity  of  Jesus  disfiguring 
accretions  have  grown ;  and  it  is  for  us  to 
restore  once  more,  and  to  proclaim  to  the 
world,  the  gospel  as  it  was  proclaimed  in  all 
its  beauty  and  simplicity,  in  all  its  maj- 
esty and  strength,  to  the  listening  multi- 
tudes on  the  hills  of  Galilee  or  by  the  lake 
side.  We  want  youths  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm to  preach  this  holy  faith  again,  and  to 
go  forth,  like  Jeremiah,  to  preach  to  men, 
though  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  "a  re- 
proach unto  him,  and  a  derision  daily,"  and 
though,  when  thwarted  and  in  despair,  he 
said  he  would  make  no  further  mention  of 
Grod's  name,  yet  felt  his  word  "in  his 
heart,  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  his 
bones,"  and  he  was  weary  with  forbearing, 
and  could  not  refrain. 


We  know  that  we  are  made  in  the  image 
of  Grod  because  we  cannot  in  our  best  mo- 
ments accept  any  standard  but  this,  of  per- 
fection to  be  sought  after  through  eternity. 
The  grandeur  of  our  being  is  that  there  will 
always  be  something  beyond  for  us  to  seek. 
Lucy  Larcom. 
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HIS   TENDER  MERCIES. 

"The  Lord  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  oyer  all  his  works.*'— Ps.  czIy.  9. 

Thy  grace  of  life  is  kind  in  all. 

May  I  that  grace  be  showing ! 
And  into  life  diviner  yet 

May  I  be  always  growing, 

Until  I  show  thee  perfectly 

In  all  that  I  am  being, 
Thy  holiest  beauties  brother  eyes 

In  all  my  life  be  seeing. 

So  shall  I  be  a  note  of  thine 
So  glad  and  holy  singing, — 

A  bird  that  in  thy  love  is  bom. 
And  through  thy  love  is  winging. 

In  every  little  beating  heart  thy  grace  of 
life  is  kind.  The  gnat  of  the  summer  air 
and  the  eagle  of  the  crags  feel  joy  in  the  life 
that  fulfils  their  being.  In  the  grass  and 
in  the  star  are  motions  that,  could  we  hear, 
would  sing  a  song  of  delight.  In  me  there 
is  gladness  as  my  ruddy  streams  of  life  kiss 
their  crystal  banks  by  the  grace  of  thy  good- 
ness. The  life  thou  givest  is  full  of  joy; 
and,  the  fuller  it  is  of  loving  thoughts  of 
thee,  the  deeper,  the  holier  its  joys. 

There  are,  indeed,  the  things  of  cruelty  in 
thy  world, — the  shames  of  sin,  the  pangs  of 
sickness,  the  woes  of  hereditary  taint.  Dis- 
cord so  often  holds  the  tune  of  life  that  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  thou  art  good,  and 
that  thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy 
works.  The  heart  is  alienated  from  thee, 
and  cannot  realize  thee  loving  and  good,  no 
more  than  muddy  streams  can  mirror  the 
stars.  The  heart  is  evil,  and  cannot  realize 
thy  goodness  which  is  as  constant  as  thy 
sun.  The  heart  is  unkind,  and  cannot 
realize  that  thou  art  full  of  compassion,  and 
givest  thy  tender  mercies  as  the  skies  give 
rain,  as  the  blossoms  give  fragrance.  The 
heart  that  is  full  of  cruelty  must  think  all 
thy  graciousness  cruel,  even  as  the  eye  that 
is  sore  feels  the  dear  sun  as  a  torment. 
Yet,  even  with  thy  beautiful  gift  of  life  per- 
verted, how  gracious  it  isl  With  all  the 
evils  that  haunt  thy  earth,  how  wonderfully 
good  and  glad  is  this  world  turning  in  its 
beauty  of  the  seasons,  and  ministering  so 
bountifully  unto  all  life  I  In  spite  of  my 
own  evils  I  know  that  there  is  good  in  me, 
that  that  good  is  the  true  being,  and  by  it  I 
am  sure  that  thou  art  good,  and  that  good- 
ness is  the  truth  of  thy  universe.  And  so, 
in  spite  of  what  appears  of  shadow,  in  spite 


of  what  I  suffer  of  evil,  I  take  up  the  refrain 
that  thou  art  good  to  all,  and  that  thy 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.  And, 
surely,  my  song  sings  true  to  the  heart  of 
thy  purpose  still  at  its  tasks  of  creation  1 

Thou  brimmest  to  the  full  what  cups  of 
joy  thy  creatures  drink.  Thou  givest  them 
the  beating  heart,  the  wing,  the  song,  the 
tones  of  dear  content  that  vocalize  the  day 
into  some  hymn  of  peace.  Thy  sun  is 
warm  for  all.  Thy  winds  for  all  do  blow. 
Thou  givest  each  its  food ;  and,  surely,  thou 
somehow  makest  death  not  to  be  all  unkind. 
Some  grace  amid  its  shadows  must  appear, 
as  rays  of  stars  give  beauty  to  the  night. 
Thou  givest  love  to  all,  the  love  they  have 
for  those  that  give  them  answering  love. 
We  feel  that 

"  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL" 

It  has  been  good  for  us  to  be  together  at  the 
feast  of  life,  although  at  last  it  is  farewell 
and  journey  in  the  dark.  The  lights  are 
tender  while  we  stay  within  their  beams. 

And  so  I  sing  on,  what  is  not  always  a 
song  of  sight,  but  what  in  so  many  of  life's 
dark  experiences  can  be  but  a  hymn  of 
faith.  I  sing  on  the  dear  refrain  ^hich 
hath  comfort  in  it  like  a  mother's  voice. 
The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  Thou  de- 
lightest  to  live  in  thy  universe.  I  am  par- 
taker of  that  glad  life.  Thou  art  eternal, 
and  of  thy  eternity  I  am  some  part. 

From  my  evil  I  would  take  refuge  in  thy 
goodness  until  I  shall  know  in  every  pul.se 
of  my  perfecting  being  that  thou  art  good. 
From  all  this  selfishness  which  makes  me  so 
unkind,  may  I  flee  into  the  fulness  of  thy 
tender  mercies,  and  so  wilt  thou  be  fulfilling 
thyself  in  me  a  kindness  to  all  these  whom 
I  touch  with  any  hand  of  influence  I  In  me 
be  good  to  all  !  In  me  let  thy  tender 
mercies  be  over  thy  works  1  May  not  a 
single  heart  beat  in  sorrow  because  that  I 
am  unkind, — no  heart  of  beast  or  bird  or 
man  I  Shape  me  forth  into  a  word  of  bless- 
ing. Fashion  my  life  into  a  loving  kind- 
ness, until  I  shall  realize  to  many  the  gra- 
cious truth  that  grows  diviner  and  diviner 
in  each  experience  we  have  in  thy  love,— the 
truth  that  the  Lord  indeed  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works.  Pastor  Qcikt. 
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NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 


Oar  night  thoughts  are  our  great  thoughts, 

When  distractions  of  the  dav, 
Little  griefs  and  fleeting  pleasures, 

From  our  sight  hare  slipped  away. 
In  that  calm  and  shadowed  hour 

Just  before  we  go  to  sleep, 
From  the  silence  and  the  moonshine 

Float  bright  thoughts  we  fain  would  keep 
Ever  near  us ;  but  the  daylight 

Frightens  fancy  with  the  glare 
Of  real  facts,  and  dreams  are  banished 

While  we  breathe  the  morning  air. 
And  that  other  world,  the  dream  world, 
We  think  vague  and  far  away, 

When  we  rise  to  give  a  welcome 
To  the  smiling  princess,  Day. 

Onr  night  thoughts  are  our  great  thoughts. 
From  the  shadowed  hours  of  pain 

Thoughts  arise  in  clear  distinctness. 
Life's  grand  meaning  is  made  plain. 

In  the  night  of  storm  and  trouble. 
Crusts  of  snow  slip  from  the  soul. 

In  the  quiet  midnight  hour. 
Dreams  of  beauty  brightest  roll. 

Let  us  keep  our  night  thoughts  with  us, 
As  we  do  the  work  of  Day ; 

Let  the  dreams  from  shadows  floating 
Be  our  guides  through  sunshine*s  way. 

Then  perchance  our  very  gladness 
Will  be  brightened  by  the  light 

Of  the  memory  of  those  visions 
Which  came  to  us  at  night. 

Maud  L.  Cotton. 


TEMPERANCE  MATTERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


BT  J.  T.   SUNDBRLAND. 

More  than  six  months  of  last  year  spent 
in  England,  with  travel  in  nearly  all  parts, 
convinced  me  that  the  drink  evil  is  some- 
what more  serious  in  England  than  with  us, 
and  that  the  temperance  movement  there 
has  not  made  relatively  qaite  so  much  prog- 
ress as  here.  And  yet,  while  this  is  true,  it 
is  also  true  that  England  is  probably  put- 
ting forth  stronger  efforts  against  the  ter- 
rible evil  of  liquor  than  any  other  country 
except  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  why  the  temperance  problem 
in  England  seems  to  be  an  even  graver  one 
than  with  us  are  several.  First,  I  think  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  drink.  I 
found  myself  constantly  surprised  to  find 
how  many  persons  everywhere,  in  the  hotels, 
in  the  restaurants,  at  public  dinners,  in  pri- 


vate homes  of  both  rich  and  poor,  habitually 
used  liquor  of  some  kind.  I  know  that  in 
our  high-priced  hotels  in  this  country  the 
wine  lists  are  long,  and  find  many  patrons. 
But  I  am  sure  not  so  many  as  in  England. 
At  English  railway  eating-places  it  seemed 
to  me  that,  as  a  rule,  there  was  more  liquor 
called  for  than  food.  It  certainly  is  not  so 
with  us. 

In  England  changes  take  place  more 
slowly  than  here.  We  are  younger  as  a 
people.  Our  ways  are  not  so  fixed.  We  do 
not  send  our  roots  back  into  so  distant  a 
past.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  if  a  larger 
part  of  the  people  over  there  cling  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  practically  everybody  of  both  countries 
drank. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
great  public  schools,  like  Rugby,  Harrow, 
and  Eton,  and  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  old  drinking  customs  are 
clung  to  with  great  tenacity. 

At  one  of  the  great  schools  for  boys  the 
practice  still  continues  of  giving  the  boys  a 
supper  of  meat  and  beer.  And  no  boy  is 
allowed  to  substitute  milk  for  his  beer  with- 
out a  special  order  from  the  physician.  At 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  nearly  all  the  col- 
leges have  their  wine  cellars,  some  of  them 
large,  expensive,  and  ostentatious;  and 
drinking  practices  very  widely  prevail, 
which  we  in  this  country  would  think 
shocking. 

One  particularly  discouraging  aspect  of 
the  situation  in  England  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  women  drink.  At  hotels 
and  in  private  homes  I  could  not  see  but 
that  women  drank  essentially  as  freely  as 
men.  And,  what  startled  me  still  more,  I 
saw  in  London  and  the  other  great  cities 
women  thronging  the  saloons,  gin- palaces, 
and  public  drinking-places  in  nearly  as  great 
numbers  as  men.  Of  course,  as  the  result  of 
this,  the  whole  moral  tone  of  society  is  let 
down.  Children  learn  drinking  habits  from 
their  mothers  as  well  as  from  their  fathers ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  home  is  not  an  off- 
set, as  with  us,  to  that  of  the  public  drink- 
ing-place. 

I  think  the  temperance  cause  has  rela- 
tively less  support  from  religion  in  England 
than  with  us.  Certain  it  is  that  drinking 
customs  have  more  ecclesiastical  counte- 
nance there  than  here.     The  nonconformist 
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charcfaes  are  quite  generally  on  the  side  of 
temperance,  though  by  no  means  wholly  so. 
There  is  also  an  important  temperance  ele- 
ment in  the  Established  Church.  But,  take 
the  establishment  as  a  whole,  its  influence 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  liquor  inter- 
ests. A  state  church  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  stands  for  conservatism;  and  conser- 
vatism in  England  means  no  interference 
with  the  drinking  customs  that  have 
come  down  from  the  past.  It  is  widely 
felt  that  the  establishment  is  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  temperance  reform, 
and  a  distinct  bulwark  of  drink.  In  the 
last  general  election,  which  resulted  in  so 
decisive  a  Tory  victory,  it  was  notorious, 
and  commented  on  all  up  and  down  the 
land,  that,  in  order  to  carry  the  day  at  the 
polls,  the  Church  made  common  cause  not 
only  with  the  liquor  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, but  with  the  gambling  interests  also. 
Religion,  morals,  public  virtue,  temperance, 
everything,  had  to  be  sacrified  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church. 

I  repeatedly  heard  it  «aid  that  the  cathe- 
dral towns,  where  the  church  influence  is  the 
strongest,  are  relatively  the  most  retrogres- 
sive, immoral,  and  drunken  cities  in  Eng- 
land. In  Canterbury,  the  seat  of  the 
English  primate,  the  first  ecclesiastical  city 
in  the  realm,  the  liquor  interest  is  particu- 
larly strong ;  and  the  temperance  cause  has 
had  a  particularly  hard  time  in  trying  to 
overcome  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  publicans. 

Certain  it  is,  the  great  curse  of  England 
is  her  drink.    One  sees  this  everywhere. 

One  day,  riding  with  a  wealthy  London 
manufacturer  who  had  a  thousand  men  in 
his  employ,  the  conversation  led  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  condition  of  th^  British  working- 
men.  He  said:  ** Liquor  is  the  great  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  our  work- 
men. Do  away  with  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  no  workmen  in  the  world  would 
be  better  off  than  ours  in  England.  There 
would  be  almost  universal  comfort.  Of  my 
own  workmen  who  are  abstainers,  a  large 
proportion  are  buying  homes,  and  getting 
them  paid  for,  and  making  good  provision 
for  the  future.  But  those  who  drink  spend 
for  drink  what  they  ought  to  save  and  lay 
by,  and,  as  a  result,  get  nothing  ahead,  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  when  a  rainy   day 


comes  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and, 
when  they  grow  old  or  lose  their  health, 
become  paupers.  And  what  is  true  of  my 
workmen  is  true  of  the  English  workmen 
generally.  Everywhere  their  greatest  enemy 
is  drink."  My  own  observations  convinced 
me  that  this  gentleman  was  right. 

I  was  never  in  a  city  where  there  seemed 
to  be  so  much  drinking.  Certainly,  I  was 
never  in  one  where  the  drinking  was  so 
bold,  so  open,  so  common  to  both  men  and 
women,  so  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
strong  liquors  used,  and  so  productive  of 
drunkenness  as  in  Ix)ndon.  And  it  is  worse 
on  Sunday,  especially  Sunday  night,  than  at 
any  other  time.  Instead  of  requiring  the 
drinking-plaoes  to  close  all  day  Sunday,  as 
is  usual  in  this  country,  London  and  the 
large  cities  of  Great  Britain  generally  sim- 
ply require  them  to  close  during  the  regular 
hours  of  church  service,  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  rest  of  the  day  they  are  open, 
and  doing  a  great  business.  Returning 
home  from  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  on 
foot  or  riding  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  I 
usually  passed  scores,  or,  if  I  had  far  to 
go,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  brilliantly 
lighted  and  attractive  drinking-places,  filled 
to  the  doors  with  drinking  men  and  women. 
The  condition  of  things  in  our  own  Ameri- 
can cities  is  bad  enough,  Heaven  knows; 
but  I  think  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  in 
England. 

In  many  places  on  the  Continent  there  is 
fully  as  much  drinkiag  as  in  London.  But 
there  is  this  difference :  Englishmen,  as  a 
rule,  drink  stronger  liquors  than  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  or  the  Italians,  and  thus 
are  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  made  drunk. 

This,  then,  is  the  dark  side  of  the  temper- 
ance question  in  England. 

I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  another  side. 
Even  English  conservatism  can  be  made  to 
give  way.  It  is  slowly  yielding  before  the 
growing  intelligence  and  the  higher  ideals 
of  personal  and  social  life  that  are  being 
lifted  up  in  our  time.  The  temperance 
cause  is  making  slow  but  sure  progress 
among  the  English  people.  The  England 
painted  by  Dickens,  in  which  everybody 
drank,  and  nobody  was  ashamed  of  it  or 
thought  anything  better,  has  passed  away. 
The  number  of  total  abstainers  steadily  in- 
creases. Drunkenness  is  looked  upon  as  a 
far  greater  disgrace  than  it  used  to  be,  so 
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that  m  circles  where  drinking  is  still  fash- 
ionable there  is  much  more  care  taken  to 
confine  it  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
At  banquets  now,  or  dinners,  public  or  pri- 
vate, where  wines  are  served,  one  may  turn 
over  his  glass  and  refuse  all,  and  not  be 
looked  upon  as  odd  or  made  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. This  would  not  have  been  the 
case  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 

This  liberty  to  be  independent  is  a  great 
step  gained.  In  this  respect  England  is 
much  ahead  of  the  Continent.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  custom  of  liquor-drinking  is  still 
very  tyrannical;  and  there  are  many  places 
where  to  refuse  to  drink  would  be  thought 
very  strange,  if  not  unpardonably  rude. 

The  English  churches  are  more  and  more 
taking  up  the  matter  of  temperance,  as 
something  which  they  have  no  right  to  be 
indifferent  to. 

I  found  quite  a  strong  movement  in  some 
quarters  —  some  theologically  very  orthodox 
quarters  —  to  banish  fermented  wine  from 
the  communion  table  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  to  introduce  in  place  of  it  unfermented 
wine ;  that  is,  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grape 
or  the  juice  of  raisins.  And  I  found  some 
strong  advocates  of  the  substitution  of  water 
for  wine,  as  being  more  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  than  the  use  of  anything 
that  can  intoxicate  or  create  an  appetite  for 
intoxicants. 

Temperance  organizations  of  many  kinds 
are  growing  in  England.  Temperance  meet- 
ings and  great  temperance  conventions  are 
becoming  more  and  more  common.  While 
I  was  there,  a  great  National  Temperance 
Congress  was  held  in  Chester,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished medical  writer,  Sir  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson,  in  the  chair,  and  addresses 
from  many  physicians,  clergymen,  educators, 
and  public  men  of  note  and  inflaence  from 
various  parts  of  the  British  Islands. 

During  my  stay  in  England  I  visited  the 
famous  manufacturing  town  of  Soltaire, 
near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  where  no 
liquor  shops  are  allowed,  and  consequently 
where  there  are  no  paupers,  no  jails,  no 
policemen,  and  no  quarrels.  There  are 
other  similar  villages  and  towns.  Naturally, 
they  are  proving  <*  cities  set  upon  a  hill, 
whose  light  cannot  be  hid."  Their  influ- 
ence is  extending  far  and  wide ;  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  places  men  are  asking,  **Why 
should  not  we,  too,  banish  liquor,  and  thus 


rid  ourselves  of  the  burden  of  crime,  pau- 
perism, and  misery  that  is  so  heavy  ?" 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  or  so  there 
has  been  a  wide-spread  movement  in  Eng- 
land for  the  establishment  of  temperance 
hotels  and  temperance  restaurants  and  cof- 
fee-houses where  the  working  people  can 
get  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  well  prepared 
and  at  low  prices,  and  free  from  all  tempta- 
tions to  drink.  These  temperance  hotels  or 
inns  can  now  be  found  in  nearly  all  towns 
of  any  size.  And  the  coffee-houses  and  tem- 
perance restaurants  are  also  multiplying: 
in  London  there  are  hundreds  of  them.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  these  establishments 
mean  a  great  deal  for  temperance  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  same  questions  that  are  agitating  us 
here — ^those  of  total  abstinence,  moderate 
drinking,  temperance  education  of  the 
young,  license,  high  and  low,  local  option, 
prohibition,  municipal  control.  State  con- 
trol— are  all  before  the  people  of  England, 
seeking  a  solution  there  as  in  this  country. 
The  English  people  are  more  slow  to  move 
than  we.  But,  when  they  do  become 
aroused  and  really  take  hold  of  a  matter, 
they  are  not  likely  to  turn  back  or  stop  till 
they  have  accomplished  what  they  set  out 
for.  I  have  faith  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  temperance  reform  will  not  stop  where 
it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Liberal  government  two  years  ago 
introduced  into  Parliament  a  Local  Option 
Bill,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  advance.  The  result  was 
a  defeat.  But  it  was  much  that  a  great 
political  party  should  propose  such  a  meas- 
ure as  a  part  of  its  national  policy.  It 
means  that  the  people  are  waking  up.  Such 
defeats  are  simply  forerunners  of  victories 
to  come  later. 

The  best  minds  of  England  are  more 
and  more  arraying  themselves  against  the 
tyranny  and  curse  of  drink,  and  committing 
themselves  to  the  temperance  movement. 

Gladstone  long  ago  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  drink  is  the  cause  of 
greater  evils  than  the  historic  scourges  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined. 

Chamberlain,  second  in  influence  to  no 
political  leader  in  England  to-day,  has  told 
the  English  people  that  temperance  reform 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  .political,  social,  and 
religious  progre^. 
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Archdeacon  Farrar,  the  most  distinguished 
living  preacher  of  the  English  Church,  has 
been  for  years  advocating  temperance  with 
the  zeal  of  a  Wesley  and  the  eloquence  of  a 
Whitefield. 

John  Ruskin,  the  greatest  and  most  hon- 
ored living  writer  in  England,  tells  his 
countrymen  that  ^^drunkenness  is  not  only 
the  cause  of  crime,  it  is  crime ;  and  the  en- 
couragement of  drunkenness  for  the  sake 
of  profit  on  the  sale  of  drink  is  one  of  the 
most  criminal  methods  of  assassination  for 
money  ever  adopted  by  the  bravoes  of  any 
age  or  country." 

When  the  leaders  of  thought  in  a  land 
like  England  come  to  the  point  where  they 
believe  and  say  such  things  as  these,  it 
means  that  the  people  are  going  to  follow, 
and  that  the  cause  of  temperance  is  certain 
to  advance. 


COVENTRY  PATHORE,   THE  POET 
OF  LOVE* 


The  Saturday  Review  of  London  urged 
Patmore  for  the  laureateship ;  and  the  Dial 
of  Chicago  thinks  that,  after  it  became  evi- 
dent that  neither  William  Morris  nor  Swin- 
burne would  be  willing  to  occupy  the  post, 
"there  was  probably  no  other  English  poet 
among  the  living  so  deserving  of  the  ap- 
pointment." And  yet,  beside  such  poets  as 
Morris  and  Swinburne  and  Watson  and 
Edwin  Arnold,  to  say  nothing  of  ,^ Tennyson 
and  the  Brownings,  Patmore's  name,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  last  November,  was  a  com- 
paratively unknown  one  to  the  present  gen- 
eration on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  his  life. 
He  was  born  in  1823,  in  Woodford,  Eng- 
land, the  son  of  a  well-known  editor.  His 
full  baptismal  name  was  Coventry  Kearsey 
Deighton  Patmore.  He  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  three  years  later  became  assistant  libra- 
rian in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twenty  years.  After  leaving  the 
Museum,  he  settled  at  Hastings,  where  he 
purchased  a  large  estate,  built  a  Catholic 
church,  and  remained  until  his  death.  His 
best  known  work,  '*The  Angel  in  the 
House,"  first  appeared  in  1854,  was  revised 

•  From  extracts    given   in   the  Literary  Digest 
Feb.  27, 1897. 


and  enlarged  repeatedly,  and  not  until  1878 
did  it  assume  its  final  form.  His  next  best 
known  work,  "The  Unknown  Eros,"  de- 
veloped in  somewhat  the  same  way,  the 
"Odes"  out  of  which  it  grew  being  issued  in 
private  form  in  1868,  and  "The  Unknown 
Eros"  appearing  twenty  years  later. 

The  following  descriptive  touch  of  Pat- 
more is  given  by  the  Westminster  Gazette : — 

Visitors  to  him  sometimes  felt  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  Cal- 
deron,  or  of  the  Troubadours,  not  of  a  nine- 
teenth-century gentleman.  Of  gigantic 
stature,  attenuated,  erect,  that  singular 
form  clad  in  black  velvet,  and  mediaeval 
head,  seldom  passed  unnoticed  in  a  crowd. 
Partly,  perhaps,  on  such  account  the  good 
folk  of  Hastings  keenly  regretted  his  de- 
parture. From  his  beautiful  Georgian  house 
in  the  old  town  the  poet,  as  we  have  said, 
migrated  a  year  or  two  ago  to  one  equally 
beautiful  over  against  the  Isle  of  Wight,  an 
ideal  residence  for  one  of  his  turn  of  mind. 
There,  surrounded  by  gracious  home  influ- 
ences, the  poet  spent  his  last  days  in  hap- 
piness and  peace.  He  had,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
a  Boswell  at  hand  to  jot  down  his  brilliant 
table-talk.  You  had  only  to  start  him  with 
a  suggestive  question,  and  his  remarks  ran 
on  in  unbroken  stream.  He  was  an  inimi- 
table story-teller,  and  as  excellent  a  listener 
to  the  clever  things  of  others.  Curiously 
enough,  it  was  in  the  modem  novel  that 
Coventry  Patmore  found  literary  recreation. 
"I  could  name  a  hundred  novels,  each  per- 
fect in  its  way,"  he  said,  "as  perfect  of  its 
kind  as  Paradise  Lost^ 

From  many  reviews  of  his  work  we  select 
the  following  one,  by  the  Dial^  one  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  and  one  by  Mrs.  Meynell. 
First  the  DiaVs  :  — 

The  enjoyment  of  Patmore's  work,  al- 
though very  deep  when  once  attained  to,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  the  result  of  an  acquired 
taste.  It  takes  some  effort  and  some  power 
of  penetration  to  discern  the  whole  subtlety 
of  his  thought  and  the  whole  beauty  of  his 
imagination.  He  is,  too,  very  uneven ;  and 
the  reader  who,  at  the  start,  chances  upon 
certain  pages  in  which  baldness  and  trivi- 
ality seem  to  reign  supreme,  may  well  be 
repelled  from  further  examination,  and  too 
hastily  conclude  that  the  poet  has  no  mes- 
sage for  his  ear.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  following  lines  first  arrest  the 
reader's  eye : — 

"While  thus  I  grieved,  and  kissed  her  glove, 
My  man  brought  in  her  note  to  say, 

Papa  had  bid  her  send  his  love, 
And  would  I  dine  with  them  next  day  V* 
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One  might,  indeed,  have  a  good  excuse  for 
thinking  the  writer  of  such  yerse  undeserv- 
ing of  any  further  attention.  But  let  him 
persevere,  and  his  reward  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  He  will  soon  come  across  such  a 
passage  as  this : — 


it 


And  round  her  happy  footsteps  blow 
The  authentic  airs  of  Paradise," 


and  the  whole  question  will  be  settled.  No 
one  but  a  true  poet  could  possibly  have  writ- 
ten those  verses  or  these : — 

"The  heartless  and  intolerable 
Indignity  of  ^earth  to  earth/  " 

or  these  called  "The  Spirit's  Epochs"  :— 

"Not  in  the  crisis  of  events 

Of  compassed  hopes  or  fears  fulfilled. 
Or  acts  of  gravest  consequence, 

Are  life's  delight  and  depth  revealed. 
The  day  of  days  was  not  the  day 

That  went  before  or  was  postponed ; 
The  night  Death  took  our  lamp  away 

Was  not  the  night  on  which  we  groaned. 
I  drew  my  bride,  beneath  the  moon, 

Across  my  threshold ;  happy  hour ! 
But,  ah,  the  walk  that  afternoon 

We  saw  the  water-flags  in  flower !' 


I" 


The  essential  purposes  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more  find  expression  in  his  own  verse,  in 
this  prayer,  for  example : — 

''Thou  Primal  Love,  who  grantest  wings 
And  voices  to  the  woodULnd  birds, 

Grant  me  the  power  of  saying  things 
Too  simple  and  too  sweet  for  words," 

and  in  the  aim  thus  set  forth  : — 

"Elated  oft  by  such  free  songs, 

I  think  with  utterance  free  to  raise 
That  hymn  for  which  the  whole  world  longs, 

A  worthy  hymn  in  woman's  praise, — 
A  hymn  bright-noted  like  a  bird's, 

Arousing  these  song-sleepy  times 
With  rhapsodies  of  perfect  words 

Ruled  by  returning  kiss  of  rimes." 

That  he  has  done  both  of  these  things  is 
beyond  dispute.  "The  Angel  in  the  House'' 
sings  the  praise  of  woman  in  just  such 
**hymn  bright-noted  like  a  bird's,"  and 
almost  every  page  of  his  work  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  gift  for  expressing  "things  too 
aimple  and  t^  sweet  for  words." 

"For  even  an  hour 
To  hold  possession  of  the  height 
Of  nameless  pathos  and  delight" 

is  a  power  granted  to  but  few  poets  in  as 
niarked  a  degree  as  to  Coventry  Patmore, 
and  there  are  few  more  exquisite  pleasures 
than  to  stand  in  spirit  upon  this  very  height 
of  which  he  holds  possession.  The  air  is  so 
tenuous  that  breath  is  difficult  for  one  un- 


accustomed to  the  medium;  but  there  is  a 
sense  of  calm  and  spiritual,  freedom  unat- 
tainable upon  any  lower  level,  and  amply 
rewarding  the  effort  of  the  climbe]*. 

The  review  by  Mr.  Gosse  we  take  from 
the  St,  Jameses  Gazette: — 

These,  then,  are  the  two  main  divisions  of 
Coventry  Patmore's  work,  "The  Angel  in 
the  House,"  with  its  concomitant  volumes, 
excessively  popular  for  qualities  which  were 
merely  accidental;  "The  Unknown  Eros," 
with  certain  later  cognate  pieces,  absolutely 
repudiated  for  years  on  account  of  qualities, 
also  mainly  accidental,  which  were  those  of 
excessive  austerity  and  dignity.  But  what 
criticism  has  since  discovered,  and  will  be 
obliged  to  dwell  upon  more  minutely,  is  that 
these  two  kinds  of  poetry,  apparently  so 
unlike,  were  really  one ;  that  "The  Unknown 
Eros"  was  no  less  the  pattern  of  earthly  love 
than  "The  Angel  in  the  House"  of  heavenly 
love ;  that  each  section  was  interpenetrated 
with  the  same  extraordinary  and  elevated 
passion.  The  Patmore  who  walked  with 
Honoria  on  the  sands,  and  he  who  from 
gulfs  of  cloud,  fuming  with  starlight,  pro- 
claimed "the  fount  perpetual  of  virginity," 
were  one  and  the  same,  transfigured  by  the 
identical  and  unique  vision  of  Love  with 
blue  and  fiery  wings,  terrene  and  yet  celes- 
tial. That  is  Patmore's  ^ift  to  the  world. 
He  was  a  man  of  astonishing  unirradiation. 
In  an  age  which  delights  in  having  all  its 
facets  flashing  at  once,  he  lived  in  a  single 
beam  of  intellectual  emotion.  He  made  me 
psychology  of  love  the  study  of  his  life :  he 
wrote  slowly,  very  carefully,  very  seldom, 
and  always  in  order  that  he  might  note 
down  the  phenomena  of  his  solitary  theme. 
The  love  of  man  for  God,  the  love  oi  woman 
for  man, — this  is  the  interwoven  texture  of 
all  his  writings.  He  treated  it  with  audaci- 
ties worthy  of  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  with 
subtle  tenderness,  with  fire,  with  a  prophet's 
turmoil,  with  a  child's  simplicity.  But  the 
theme  was  always  the  same;  and  Patmore 
will  live  in  English  verse  forever  as  the 
poet  par  excellence  of  love,  and  of  nothing 
but  love,  yet  of  love  equally  human  and 
divme. 

Mrs.  Meynell,  writing  in  the  Athenceum, 
speaks  of  the  fire  of  life  as  made  sensible  to 
us  by  warmth,  not  by  flame,  and  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

That  life,  which  is  the  further  flower  of 
art,  is  in  almost  all  the  poetry  of  the  poet 
who  has  now  left  us.  There  are  intervals  in 
"The  Angel  in  the  House,"  but  these  are 
only  such  as  the  narrative  form  renders 
necessary,  when  that  narrative  is  perilously 
ordinary  and  familiar.  .  .  .  And  how  does  it 
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befall  that  any  reader  should  pause  upon 
the  mere  intervals  of  poetry  so  profound 
and  penetrating  as  in  a  hundred  passages 
shakes  the  trivial  metre  with  a  hand  of  con- 
trol ?  Such  a  passage  is  the  rehearsal  of  a 
wife*8  death  which  the  self-chastising  fancy 
of  the  happy  lover  makes  in  May : — 

'*The  innocent  sweet  face  that  owes 
None  of  its  innocence  to  death ; 

The  lips  that  used  to  laugh ;  the  knell 
That  bade  the  world  beware  of  mirth ; 

The  heartless  and  intolerable 
Indignity  of  'earth  to  earth.'  *' 

Other  such  passages  are  these  records  of 
beauty : — 
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"Her  eyes  incredulonsly  bright, 

And  all  her  happy  beauty  blown 
Beneath  the  beams  of  my  delight." 

"So  much  simplicity  of  mind 
In  such  a  pomp  of  loveliness  !'* 

"£ye8  that  softly  lodge  the  light." 

And  elsewhere  are  words  that  touch,  the 
heart  so  close  as  these : — 

"Bis  only  love,  and  she  is  wed ! 

His  fondness  comes  abont  his  heart 
As  milk  comes  when  the  babe  is  dead." 

And  again : — 

"Alone,  alone  with  sky  and  sea 
And  her,  the  third  simplicity." 


None  the  less,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the 
lovely  art  of  "The  Angel"  is  no  more  than 
a  prelude  to  the  art  of  the  "Odes."  From 
the  beginning  Coventry  Patmore's  poetry 
had  been  the  poetry  of  living  intention, 
which  rebukes  all  poetry  that  is  in  any  de- 
gree, and  whether  carelessly  or  stealthily, 
the  poetry  of  habit.  And  in  "The  Unknown 
Eros"  his  intention,  single,  separate,  strikes 
unique  strokes  against  which  the  reader's 
human  heart  is  all  unarmed  by  custom.  It 
is  their  mastery,  and  not  violence,  that  so 
comes  home,  dividing  soul  and  spirit.  There 
is  not  a  violence  in  the  world  that  does  not 
seem  a  dissipation  and  an  essential  weakness, 
when  reproached  by  such  a  majestic  energy 
able  to  hold  its  hand. 


Sometimes  I  wonder  which  is  best  for  me, — 

The  sunny  harbor  or  the  stormy  sea. 

How  may  the  soul  woo  rest,  yet  grow  more 

brave; 
Woo  calm,  yet  battle  with  each   warning 

wave; 
Win  love,  yet  not  forget  the  loveless  kind  ; 
Win  heaven  itself,  yet  bear  the  world  in 

mind? 

— Ella  Giles  Ruddy. 


„  ^      ^^.         The  Unitarian  position  is 
Not  a  String  .  *     , ,     . 

of  Doubts.  Msummg  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of 
many  prominent  orthodox  leaders,  the  habit 
of  ignoring  as  mere  denial  the  real  living 
gospel  Unitarianism  seeks  to  promulgate 
is  giving  way  to  defensive  criticism.  Dr. 
W.  Kennedy  Moore  has  published  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  pamphlet  in  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Mac- 
laren)  as  set  forth  in  his  "Mind  of  the 
Master,"  in  which  Dr.  Moore  convicts  Dr. 
Watson  of  dangerous  Unitarianism.  It  is 
a  long  while  since  we  have  seen  so  frank  a 
statement  of  what  our  faith  seems  to  be  to 
an  intelligent,  well-informed  orthodox  be- 
liever. Dr.  Moore  feels  at  least  the  vitality 
and  power  of  Unitarianism,  though  he  thinks 
it  evil.    He  declares : — 

Unitarianism  has  a  theology  of  its 
own.  It  is  not  merely  a  string  of 
doubts  and  denials,  but  a  system  of 
doctrines  consistent  throughout  and  op- 
posed to  evangelical  doctrines  at  every 
distinctive  point.  To  put  it  briefly: 
Revelation  and  redemption  are  both 
rejected,  and  in  place  of  them  are  sub- 
stituted the  religion  of  natural  reason 
and  man's  sufficiency  for  his  own  salva- 
tion. Jesus  is  the  best  among  a  multi- 
tude of  teachers,  but  no  more  than  that. 
He  is  divine  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  good  thing  is  more  or  less  divine, 
but  his  nature  is  simply  human  and 
does  not  partake  in  the  essence  of  the 
Deity.  His  death  was  a  martyrdom, 
but  not  an  atonement,  for  which  in 
truth  there  was  no  need.  The  miracles 
narrated  by  the  evangelists,  including 
the  rising  of  Jesus  from  the  tomb,  were 
none  of  them  actual  historic  facts,  but 
only  the  products  of  fond  imagination. 
The  views  propounded  by  Paul  were 
simply  a  Jevrish  interpretation  by 
which  a  remarkable  life  and  death 
were  invested  with  the  alien  raiment  of 
a  sacrificial  theology.  Sin  is  pardoned 
by  God  on  the  mere  g^und  of  repent- 
ance, and  the  good  deeds  performed  by 
men  constitute  the  sole  passport  to  his 
eternal  favor.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
name  for  the  benignant  divine  influence 
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which  visits  all  mankind,  and  regener- 
ation is  a  moral  change  effected  by  a 
man's  own  free  will. 

Such  is  a  concise  statement  of  Unita- 
rian views. 

Here  indeed  is  no  string  of  denials,  but 
a  grand  affirmative  gospel,  a  religion  of 
natural  reason.  The  only  important  inac- 
curacies we  should  wish  to  correct  are  the 
statement  that  Unitarianism  substitutes 
"man's  sufficiency  for  his  own  salvation"  in 
place  of  the  old  idea  of  Redemption,  and 
that  the  nature  of  Jesus  *'does  not  partake  • 
in  the  essence  of  the  Deity."  Unitarians 
say  with  Paul,  as  shown  in  a  splendid  ser- 
mon of  Mr.  Chadwick's,  "Our  sufficiency  is 
of  God'*;  and,  as  to  the  nature  of  Jesus, 
while  we  claim  it  to  have  been  purely 
human,  that  does  not  and  cannot  exclude 
the  divine :  the  essence  of  the  human  is  the 
divine. 

Dr.  Moore,  from  whose 
Deadly  Leaven.    ^^^^  pamphlet  we  have  ' 

quoted  above,  not  only  gives  us  an  admirar 
ble  and  outspoken  statement  of  Unitarian 
doctrine,  but  he  goes  on  to  show  what  a 
rapidly  extending  influence  that  doctrine  is 
exerting  in  English  religious  life.  He 
says : — 

The  decay  of  spiritual  life  in  Protes- 
tant churches  has  usually  been  con- 
nected with  the  spread  of  Unitarian 
sentiments,  either  hidden  or  avowed; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  ominotis  symptoms  of 
our  own  day  that  so  much  of  that  deadly 
leaven  shows  itself  amoDg  the  churches 
that  still  profess  themselves  evangeli- 
cal. Its  presence  may  be  detected  by 
symptoms  such  as  these:  Great  stress 
is  laid  on  everything  in  the  Christian 
religion  that  may  also  be  learned  by 
the  light  of  nature,  while  its  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
slurred  over.  The  greatness  and  maj- 
esty of  God  may  be  eloquently  dwelt 
on,  but  nothing  is  said  about  his  re- 
deeming love.  The  duties  of  life  are 
largely  enforced,  though  such  heart- 
experience  as  we  find  recorded  in  the 
Psalms  and  Epistles  is  a  thing  utterly 
unknown.  The  authority  of  Scripture 
as  God's  great  message  to  mankind  is 
UDdervalued.  Occasion  is  taken  to 
point  out  alleged  errors  and  mistakes ; 


and  it  is  hinted  that  much  we  find  in 
the  Bible  is  out  of  date  and  has  long 
since  been  left  behind  in  the  growing 
enlightenment  of  the  human  race.  Poets 
and  essayists  are  constantly  quoted  as 
if  worthy  of  as  much  attention  and 
reverence  as  the  sacred  writers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  any  who  have  done  eminent 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christ  are 
assailed  with  savage  fury.  Narrowness 
and  bigotry,  as  they  are  termed,  fur- 
nish a  never-failing  theme  for  sarcasm 
and  sneers.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  so  far  as  they  are  unpalat- 
able to  men,  are  misrepresented  and 
condemned,  while  anything  in  the 
Bible  that  can  be  made  very  pleasant 
is  wrenched  from  its  proper  connection 
and  set  forth  in  all  pretence  to  evan- 
gelical principles  is  abandoned.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  many  churches 
in  England  founded  by  Puritans  and 
now  in  the  hands  of  Unitarians. 

In  the   eastern    coun- 
Startllng  Hymna.    ^^^  ^^  England  where 

old  democratic  Congregationalism  has  long 
been  very*  strong,  it  is  new  said  that  High 
Church  ritualism  is  rapidly  supplanting  the 
independent  organizations.  This  change  is 
attributed  largely  to  the  use  which  the 
ritualists  make  of  a  certain  hymn-book, 
entitled  "Church  Songs."  These  "songs" 
are  said  to  be  by  S.  Baring  Grould  and  H. 
Fleetwood  Sheppard,  and  to  most  healthy 
Americans  will  seem  to  be  little  better 
than  pious  doggerel.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  "songs"  contains  the  following  stanza : — 

"Mary  dow  in  joyous  cheer, 
The  maiden,  mother,  queen ; 

John  the  Baptist,  John  the  Seer, 
This  triumph  once  foreseen  ; 

Peter,  with  the  double  keys ; 

Magdalen  upon  her  knees ; 

Apostles  twelve  in  golden  sheen." 

And  in  another  "song"  the  people  are 
made  to  sing  these  remarkable  words : — 

"When  David  danced  before  the  ark, 

It  shocked  Queen  Michal  greatly 
That  he  should  not  demean  himself 

Before  men's  ejea  sedately. 
To  her  the  ark's  return  was  naaght ; 

She  thought  his  conduct  madness. 
But  David  cared  not  what  she  thought, 

And  danced  to  show  his  gladness." 
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Editortal. 


P^Iay 


An  English  paper  remarks : — 

To  the  hymnologist  these  verses  will 
seem  pretty  poor ;  and  he  will  doubtless 
declaim  against  the  church  authorities 
which  have  allowed  such  compositions 
to  be  sung  in  public  worship.  But,  as 
already  remarked,  the  people  seem  to 
like  these  songs ;  for  the  churches  which 
use  them  are  crowded,  while  the  dis- 
senting chapels,  which  stick  to  "Coro- 
nation" and  "Old  Hundred,"  are  half 
empty.  Verily,  in  music,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes. 

_,        ^  Rev.  James  M.  Whiton 

How  to  grow.  1-  1    •     4.U 

has  a  brief  article  m  the 

Outlook  for  April  17  on  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism, in  which  he  forcibly  describes  the 
essential  character  and  aim  of  this  wonder- 
ful movement.    We  quote  the  following : — 

The  remarkable  spread  of  Methodism, 
with  the  aim  of  reproducing  that  life  in 
the  spirit  of  holiness  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  youth  of  Christianity,  is 
due  not  only  to  its  rediscovery  of  the 
source  of  power  in  the  truths  of  the 
Spirit,  but  also  to  its  wise  and  free 
opening  of  new  and  needful  channels 
of  spiritual  power.  Never  before  had 
the  power  of  spiritual  songs  been  so 
effectively  applied  as  in  Charles  Wes- 
ley's hymnody,  sixty-six  hundred  of 
whose  lyrics  are  extant  in  print  or 
manuscript.  Never  had  the  principle 
of  co-operative  association  been  so  thor- 
oughly applied  as  in  Wesley's  class 
meetings  by  twelves.  A  vast  amount 
of  energy  hitherto  unemployed  was 
brought  into  permanent  activity  by 
his  institution  of  lay  preachers.  The 
power  of  Christian  fellowship  was  aug- 
mented by  the  institution  of  prayer- 
meetings,  for  which  the  date  of  -1762 
has  been  assigned.  The  movement  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  women,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  became  a  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creasing element  of  power. 


In  the 
Churoh  Porch. 


The  series  of  leaflets 
called  ^'Questions  on  the 
Way  of  Life"  are  being 
largely  used  for  church  porch  tables. 
Everywhere  we  hear  that  they  attract  the 
attention  of   the    young   people,  and    are 


eagerly  carried  home.  They  are  so  short 
and  printed  so  clearly  that  they  are  tempt- 
ing reading. 

The  English  National 
English  Unitarian  Conference  held  its 
Conference.  ^.^^^  triennial  meet- 
ing at  Sheffield,  April  6  and  7.  The  attend- 
ance was  the  largest  on  record.  The  gen- 
eral papers  read  were  of  a  high  order  of 
thought  and  vefy  full  of  religious  fervor. 
We  print  in  full  the  inspiring  sermon  by 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  ;  for,  while  it  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  special  needs  of  the  pul- 
pit, yet  exactly  that  which  it  emphasizes 
for  the  preachers  concerns  the  congrega- 
tions. Also,  in  regard  to  the  abstract  which 
we  print  from  the  paper  given  by  Mr. 
Manning  on  **  The  Best  Means  of  Recruit- 
ing our  Ministry,'*  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  the 
demands  there  set  forth,  should  be  known 
not  only  to  the  ministry,  but  to  all.  In  the 
opening  address  of  the  Conference  the  pres- 
ident, Mr.  J.  R.  Beard,  made  the  following 
eloquent  statement  of  the  Unitarian  posi- 
tion :  — 
• 

We  stand  here  to-day  representing 
some  four  hundred  churches,  colleges, 
and  societies  bearing  various  names, 
having  different  historical  origins,  and 
yet  all  alike  in  the  liberty  which  brooks 
no  creedal  restrictions,  no  priestly 
bonds,  but  gives  free  access  to  the 
workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul 
of  man.  We  call  ourselves  severally 
Unitarians,  Liberal  Christians,  Free 
Christians,  or  Presbyterians;  but  we 
are  all  one  in  this,  that  we  own  the 
authority  of  neither  priest  nor  creed, 
neither  synod  nor  council,  we  inherit 
or  build  our  churches  under  no  doc- 
trinal trust,  and  our  doors  are  open  to 
all  who  may  desire  to  join  us  in  re- 
ligious communion  and  worship.  And, 
while  we  exclude  none,  we  find  an  all- 
sufficient  bond  of  union  among  our- 
selves in  the  worship  of  God  our  Fa- 
ther and  the  realization  of  the  Chris- 
tian  life. 

And  this  Conference  meets  in  no 
antagonism  to  other  churches,  or  to 
that  vast  majority  of  men  and  women 
who  belong  to  no  church  at  all.  We 
look  for  no  salvation  by  virtue  of  any 
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theological  opinion,  but  for  an  ever 
nearer  approach  to  God  through  hum- 
ble 'worship,  Christian  self-sacrifice,  and 
righteousness  of  life.  But  we  dare  not, 
therefore,  assume  to  ourselves  any 
superiority  ovfir  those  of  our  brethren 
who  cling  to  the  formulas,  creeds,  and 
ceremonies  in  which  they  and  their 
fathers  have  found  aids  to  faith.  We 
follow  that  which  is  to  us  a  better  way, 
without  contending  that  no  other  can 
lead  to  the  desired  goal.  And,  while 
we  humbly  but  steadfastly  maintain 
our  own  right  to  the  Christian  name, 
and  look  to  Christ  as  the  Revealer  and 
Saviour,  we  above  all  things  rejoice  to 
know  that  neither  the  iron  barriers  of  a 
stern  Calvinism,  nor  the  priestly  inter- 
dictions of  sacerdotalism,  nor  the  in- 
tellectual assumptions  of  a  purely 
ethical  culture,  nor  even  the  many 
frailties  of  human  nature  can  limit  the 
power  of  his  grace  or  hinder  his  spirit 
from  its  appointed  work  in  leading  his 
brethren  to  the  loving  bosom  of  his 
Father  and  our  Father,  his  God  and 
OUT  God. 

We  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  Uni- 
tarian is  every  minister's  parish  paper ; 
and,  as  every  church  contains  some  of  our 
subscribers,  so  we  consider  every  church 
entitled  to  a  place  in  our  news  reports. 
We  recommend  the  appointment,  by  each 
minister,  of  a  special  correspondent  to  act 
as  charch  historian,  sending  us  every  month 
such  items  of  news  as  are  of  interest  and 
valuable  for  record.  We  keep  an  index  of 
all  these  on  the  cover  of  each  number. 

A  layman  writes  us  that,  since  we  have 
been  publishing  every  month  our  depart- 
ments headed  ** American  (Jhitarian  Asso- 
ciation,"  ^'National  Alliance  of  Unitarian 
Women,"  "Sunday-schools,"  "Guilds,"  etc., 
he  has  an  altogether  new  and  enlarged  idea 
of  Unitarian  work  and  needs.  We  wish 
every  one  realized  what  a  helpful,  condensed 
outlook  of  denominational  affairs  is  given 
every  month  by  the  able  writers  of  these 
departments. 

The  best  day's  missionary  work  any  min- 
ister could  do  would  be  to  induce  every 
family  in  his  church  to  keep  the  Unitarian 
i^gularly  upon  the  family  sitting-room  table, 
where  it  could  be  in  sight,  to  be  taken  up 
often  by  all  members  of  the  family  circle. 


N.B. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK. 


The  Dawn. 


Sunday. 


Out  of  the  dark  the  circling  sphere 
Is  rounding  onward  to  the  light. 

We  see  not  yet  the  full  day  here, 
But  we  do  see  the  paling  night. 

O  Thou  whose  mighty  patience  holds 
The  day  and  night  alike  in  view, 

Thy  will  our  dearest  hopes  enfolds. 
Oh,  keep  us  steadfast,  patient,  true  1 


'S.  Longfellow. 


Forward  ! 


Monday. 


Gird  up  thy  loins,  O  Israel  1 

Fold  not  thy  hands  to  rest ; 
For,  lo  1  there  yet  remaineth 

Much  land  to  be  possessed. 
Strongholds  of  Satan's  kingdom 

Encompass  thy  domain, 
And  giant  forms  of  evil 

Defy  Immanuel's  reign. 

Thy  word,  O  Lord,  is  mighty ; 

Thy  promise  cannot  fail : 
Not  all  the  powers  of  darkness 

Against  it  can  prevail. 
Why  must  thy  promise  tarry, 

Thy  foes  ttJce  heart  again  ? 
Why  must  thy  Word  be  holden 

For  lack  of  means  and  men  ? 

Whose  heart  is  stirred  within  him, 

The  Word  of  Life  to  bear? 
Who  consecrates  his  substance, 

The  saving  work  to  share  ? 
Hasten !  for  time  is  flying. 

Nor  doth  the  spoiler  rest ; 
Hasten  I  for  men  are  dying 

Uncared  for  and  unblest. 

— E.  M.  Morse. 


Tuesday. 
The  Right  Way. 

Be  sure  you  are  doing  the  right  thing, 
The  thing  that  you  ought  to  do: 

Then  do  your  best,  and  forget  the  rest 
Of  the  things  that  trouble  you. 

Be  sure  you  are  speaking  the  right  words, 
Words  that  are  helpf  m  and  true : 

Then  others  will  hear  your  voice  of  cheer, 
And  be  comforted  by  you.  , 

Be  sure  you  are  thinking  the  right  thoughts, 
Then  helpful  words  will  spring 

Forth  in  a  song  as  joyous  and  strong 
As  any  the  glad  birds  sing. 
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Be  sure  you  are  going  the  right  way, 
Then  Christ  will  be  your  guide : 

Faithfully  do  what  he  tells  you  to. 
And  keep  close,  close  to  his  side. 

Then  your  life  will  be  beautified 

By  the  light  of  love  divine ; 
And  God's  own  peace  will  never  cease 

Within  your  heart  to  shine. 

— Maud  L.  Cotton. 


The  Cross, 


Wednesday. 


Still  thy  love,  O  Christ  arisen, 
Yearns  to  reach  these  souls  in  prison ! 
Through  all  depths  of  sin  and  loss 
'Drops  the  plummet  of  thy  cross. 
Never  yet  abyss  was  found 
Deeper  than  that  cross  could  sound. 
Deep  below,  as  high  above, 
Sweeps  the  circle  of  God^s  love. 

— /.  G.  Whittier. 

Thursday. 

The  weariness  and  sadness  of  life  come 
from  persistently  closing  our  eyes  to  its 
greatness. .  .  .  There  is  no  life  so  poor  as 
that  which  through  too  close  a  grasp  of  vis- 
ible things  has  lost  all  conscious  hold  upon 
unseen  realities.  Lifted  iuto  the  atmos- 
phere of  Infinite  Greatness,  the  soul  itself 
grows  great.  Unfolded  within  the  perfect 
love,  the  life  itself  becomes  love.  When  we 
are  aware  of  an  eternal  life  encircling  us,  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  of  a  loving  presence 
within  us,  to  whom  we  belong,  simply  to  be 
alive  is  almost  an  overpowering  blessedness. 
Lucy  Larcom, 


One  Lesson. 


Friday. 


One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee. 
One  lesson  which  in  everv  wind  is  blown, 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  Kept  at  one, 
Though    the    loud    world    proclaim    their 

enmity, — 
Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity ! 
Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,   accomplished  in  re- 
pose:— 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry ! 
Yes,   while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords 

ring, 
Man's  senseless  uproar  mingling  with  his 

toil, 
Still  do  thy  quiet  ministers  move  on. 
Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting ! 
Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain   tur- 
moil. 
Laborers  that  shall  not  fail  when  man  is 


Heroes. 


Saturday. 


Not  they  who  soar,  but  they  who  plod 
Their  rugged  way,  unhelped,  to  God, 
Are  heroes :  they  who  higher  fare. 
And,  flying,  fan  the  upper  air. 
Miss  all  the  toil  that  hu^  the  sod. 
'Tis  they  whose  backs  have  felt  the  rod. 
Whose  feet  have  pressed  the  path  unshod, 
May  smile  upon  defeated  care, 
Not  they  who  soar. 

— Paul  N.  Dunbar. 


gone. 


— Matthew  Arnold. 


AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Association  brings  the  active  work  of  the 
year  to  a  conclusion.    $5,800   was  distrib- 
uted among  the  parishes  of  New  England 
as  follows :  to  the  Congregational  Unitarian 
Society,  Andover,  N.H..,  flOO;  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Athol,  Mass.,  $150; 
to  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society,  Brook- 
lyn,  Conn.,  flOO;  to  the   First   Unitarian 
Society  of  Christians,  Dover,  N.H.,  f200; 
to    the    First    Unitarian    Society,   Exeter, 
N.H.,   9^50;    to  the  Independent  Society, 
Presque  Isle,  Me.,  91o0;  to  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church.  Rowe,  Mass.,  9100;  to 
the  First  Parish,  Tjjngsboro,  Mass.,  $100; 
to  the   First  Unitarian   Society,  Millburv, 
Mass.,  $200 ;  to  Grace  Chapel,  Marshfield, 
Mass.,  $200;  to  Unity  Church,   Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  $500 ;  to  the  First  Unitarian  Societv. 
Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  $200 ;  to  Central  Church, 
Yarmouth,  ^le.,  $100;    to   Church  of    the 
Unity,  Rochester,  N.H.,  $250;  to  the  First 
Unitarian  Society,  Farmingtou,  Me.,  $350; 
to  the  First  Unitarian  Society,   Whitman, 
Mass.,  $150;  to  the  South  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  $500 ; 
to  Church  of  the  Unity,  Beachmont,  Mass., 
$150;  to  the  Liberal  Christian  Union  So- 
ciety, Melrose   Highlands,  Mass.,  $250;   to 
the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Westerly,  R.L, 
$300;  to  the  Unitarian  Society,  New  LiOn- 
don,   Conn.,  $300;  to  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,    Rockville,    Conn.,  $300;  to  Rev. 
George  H.  Rice,  Laconia,  N.U.,  for  mission- 
ary work,  $150 ;  for  missionary  work  on 
Cape  Cod,  $150. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  veir  seri- 
ous question  arose  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  old  first  parishes  in  country  towns. 
The  great  changes  made  by  the  opening  of 
new  territories  in  the  West  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  people  in  cities  had  caused  a  drain 
of  the  population  from  these  older  towns. 
In  most  cases  the  younger  men  and  women 
moved  away,  leaving  the  churches  weak,  not 
only  in  present  strength,  but  in  hope  for  the 
future.     For  the  Association  the  question 
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was,  ^'Shall  these  older  churches  be  allowed 
to  perish,  or  shall  they  be  assisted  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  renew  their  strength  V* 
For  several  reasons  it  was  decided  that 
assistance  should  be  given.  This  was  de- 
manded by  many  of  our  best  contributors 
who  loved  the  churches  from  which  they 
came  to  the  city.  They  insisted  that  their 
contributions  should  to  some  extent  be  used 
in  this  way.  It  was  also  requested  by 
neighboring  churches  or  the  congregations 
to  which  they  belonged.  It  was  hoped  also 
that  prosperity  would  return  to  these  old 
towns,  and  that  after  a  period  of  depression 
the  churches  would  gain  their  ancient 
strength.  This  hope  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  been  justined.  There  has  been  a 
steady  reduction  of  the  appropriations  made 
for  the  older  churches,  with  a  prospect  of 
making  thirty  or  forty  of  them  again  inde- 
pendent and  helpful  to  others. 

The  Western  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Unity  Church,  Chicago,  in  the  first  week  of 
May.  The  secretary  of  the  Association  will 
be  present,  and  assist  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  in  promoting  interest  and  fellowship. 
In  the  week  following  the  directors  of  the 
Association  will  reckon  up  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  past  year.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  annual  income  from  the 
churches  is  received  in  the  last  two  weeks 
of  April.  The  indications  at  present  are 
that  income  and  expenditure  will  approach 
each  other  very  closely.  Then,  with  the 
obligations  for  the  new  year  considerably 
reduced,  the  officers  of  the  Association  will 
undertake  the  tasks  before  .them  with 
lighter  hearts. 

Anniversary  Week  in  Boston  begins  May 
24.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  will  be  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Tuesday,  the  25th.  In  the  morning  the 
order  will  include  the  directors*  report,  gen- 
eral discussions,  and  election  of  officers.  In 
the  afternoon  there  will  be  addresses.  In 
the  evening  there  will  be  a  full  religious 
service,  witb  a  sermon  by  Robert  Collyer. 

George  Batchelor,  Sec^y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The  following  items  are  from  the  lively 
editorial  columns  of  the  Pilgrim  Teacher  for 
May. 

Mr.  Hazard,  the  editor,  makes  this  obser- 
vation on  the  injury  which  needless  criticism 
of  the  superintendent  can  create:  '*When 
the  superintendent  is  backed  by  the  whole 
school,  he  can  accomplish  a  great  deal,  even 
if  he  is  not  conspicuously  qualified  for  his 
position.  Let  all  in  the  school,  then,  cheer 
on  the  superintendent.      It  takes  a  good 


many  bees  to  fill  a  hive  with  honey,  but  one 
hornet  can  make  a  whole  camp-meeting  un- 
happy." 

He  also  refers  to  a  lecture  ^iven  in  Boston 
lately  by  George  W.  Cable,  m  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  evil  effects  of  reading  bad 
books.  **Then,  with  one  of  the  quick  turns 
for  which  he  is  remarkable,  he  added,  *But 
what  of  the  bad  reading  of  good  books  ? ' " 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  suggestion. 

We  sometimes  think  that  Sunday-schools 
are  disorderly,  and  wonder  how  right  order 
shall  be  maintained.  I  always  contend  we 
are  improving  in  these  matters,  and  all  that 
is  needful  is  a  long  enough  look  backward 
to  see  what  conditions  were  some  time  ago. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  by-laws  of  Saint 
Ann's  Sunday-school  in  1828.  What  should 
we  think  of  such  a  rule  at  the  present  time? 
'^No  teacher  shall  appear  with  a  rod  or  cane 
in  his  or  her  class,  but  order  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  several  classes  by  most  tem- 
perate measures.  They  shall  deliver  over  all 
disorderlv  scholars  to  the  superintendent, 
who  shall  report  them,  and  take  such  other 
measures  as  will  insure  their  good  order  and 
obedience." 

Preparations  are  on  foot  for  an  interest- 
ing anniveitary  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  at  King's  Chapel  on 
Thursday,  May  27,  at  2  p.m.  There  will 
be  prominent  speakers  and  vital  topics. 
These  meetings  seem  to  be  increasing  in  in- 
terest, probablv  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  attend  find  something  which  is  not  only 
information  for  the  mind,  but  quickening  of 
zeal. 

The  current  leaflet  lessons  for  May  in- 
clude an  unusual  series  of  subjects.  Cer- 
tain books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  treated 
which  are  often  stumbling-blocks  to  many 
readers  of  the  Bible,  as,  for  instance,  the 
books  of  Jonah  and  Esther.  The  latest 
scholarship  is  drawn  upon  to  illuminate  the 
inner  meaning  of  these  books.  The  subjects 
are  "Chronicles,"  "Ruth,  the  Moabitess," 
"A  Jewess  Queen  (Esther),"  "Jonah,"  and 
"The  Greek  Bible."  The  Primary  grade, 
which  is  printed  on  a  four-page  illustrated 
leaflet,  is  prepared  by  Rev.  Al^rt  Walkley, 
the  Intermediate  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Hor- 
ton,  and  the  Advanced  by  Rev.  W.  Hanson 
Pulsford.  The  Intermediate  and  Advanced 
grades  are  printed  together  on  a  four-page 
leaflet.    Price  50  cents  a  hundred  leaflets. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  re- 
ceives orders  for  the  admirable  series  of 
leaflets  entitled  "Questions  on  the  Way  of 
Life."  These  are  well  calculated  for  use  in 
advanced  classes  and  religious  unions. 
Four  of  these  have  thus  far  been  issued, 
with  the  following  titles :  "Can  I  make  God 
Real  ?"  "Can  I  Follow  Jesus?  "  "How  shall  I 
Pray?"  and  "What  is  Required  of  Me?" 
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Price,  10  cents  a  dozen,  or  50  cents  per  hnn- 
dred. 

Easter  waa  more  widely  observed  than 
ever  by  our  Sunday-acbools,  in  many  cases 
the  church  uniting  and  holdtog  joint  exer- 
cises, good  alike  for  both  young  and  old. 
This  calendar  day  ol  the  Church  is  fast  as- 
suming rank  with  Christmas;  and  why 
should  it  not?  It  strikes  the  note  of  vic- 
tory, and  gives  fresh  courage. 

Another  helpful  book  for  Sunday-echool 
teachers  and  ministers  in  Sunday-school 
talks  is  "AddresHea  and  Illustrative  Stories," 
by  Julie  Ranlins.  This  is  an  English  pub- 
lication. Copies  can  be  ordered  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Sundaj  School  Society.  Pages  174. 
Price  75  cents. 

"Our  Fiuth,"  printed  on  thick  paper, 
'22  X  28  inches,  is  having  a  large  sale.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
ijunday-)M^faool  room  or  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  church.  No  better  summary  of  Uni- 
tarian belief  has  been  published.  Price 
25  cents,  postage  prepaid. 

The  Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety nill  hold  its  fourteenth  annual  meet- 
ing in  Unity  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  Wednes- 
day evening,  May  5.  Besides  the  busi- 
ness meeting  there  will  be  addresses  on 
"N'ew  Features  in  Sunday-school  Work," 
''Sunday-school  Circles  for  Small  Towns," 
"Auxiliary  Societies  for  Sunday-nchool 
Pupils,"  and  "Kindergarten  Methods  in 
Sunday-school,"  by  many  Sunday-school 
leaders  in  the  West,  such  as  Rev.  Florence 
Buck,  A,  W.  Gould.  W.  W.  Fenn,  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane,  Alhert  Scheible,  Juniata 
Stafford,  A.  G.  Jennings,  Elinor  E.  Gordon, 
L.  G.  Duncan,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bryant 

The  general  verdict  of  experts  who  are 
introducing  kindergarten  teaching  in  the 
Sunday-schools  is  that  as  little  of  the  de- 
tails which  find  place  in  the  every-day  kin- 
dergarten should  be  used  as  possible.  The 
cards  and  somewhat  similar  aids  are  ap- 
proved ;  but  the  elaborate  system  of  clay, 
crayons,  perforated  cards,  ete,,  is  not  advis- 
able. There  may  be  good  reasons  for  criti- 
cising this  verdict,  but  it  is  one  quite  widely 
held.  The  kindergarten  or  primary  depart- 
ment has  evidently  come  to  stay  in  Sunday- 
schools.  And  now  it  behooves  the  wise 
teacher  to  be  careful  and  not  overwork  this 
department. 

There  will  be  no  new  services  for  Flower 
Sunday  or  Children's  Sunday  issued  by  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  for  this 
year,  but  the  popular  services  of  1893  and 
1894  will  be  republished.  These  contain 
carols  by  Carl  Pflueger,  E.  H.  Bailey,  W.  L. 
Glover,  Arthur  F.  Burnett,  Frederic  O.  Mac- 
Cartnev,  Howard  M.  Dow,  Arthur  M.  Ray- 
mond, Mrs.  A.  T.  Cobb,  and  R.  H.  Clonston. 
Price  5  cents  a  copy,  or  f4.00  a  hundred. 
Edward  A.  Horton. 


THE  YOUHG   PEOPLE'S   RELIGIOUS 

union. 


rTbe  president  of  the  Y,  F.  R.  U.  U  ie«ponBil>le  for 
thU  eoluinn.  all  commuaicatloDS  and  mltters 
relative  lo  II  ihould  be  »ent  to  Miu  E,  E.  Ross, 
Koam  ll.seBeicoD  Street,  Boecun,  Mua.l 

The  following  societien  have  contributed 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Y.  P.  R.  U.  to  date, 
since  the  last  quarterly  report: — 

Yi^.R^r./Ann  ArlmiM'ct!!!;!!;:":'.:!::::;;     ISS 

OnndafFlntPsiiah.  Derlhiiin.  Mau aJM 

wlnkLOT  Qutid.  Bniaach  Puna  CbuNll,  Banu  IM 

flulld  nt  at.  Chrigtophn'.  BnoUrn,  N.r. E.OO 

V.  P.  R.  U.,  Bherbom,  M>>i l.OO 

T.  P.R.  U.,  Llttlnon.  N.H. IJW 

Y.  P.  K.U.,Db«  KolDM.Ilk IflO 

¥.  p.  R.U.,BDrl<nKtnn.Vt ioM 

KlnK'iDiingbian,  ueachmoDt.Rneie,  Mui...  G.t» 

A.  P.  Beccord.  Treai'iii'. 

Arrangements  ore  making  for  a  fine  pro- 

?'an)me  of  exercises  for  the  meetings  of  the 
.  P.  R.  U.  Anniversary  Week.  Wednes- 
day, May  2(i,  will  probably  be  the  day ;  and 
"""  '  ig  session  will   be  given  up  lo 


election  of  officers  and  routine  business.  In 
the  evening  there  may  be  a  union  mee1in)( 
with  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union 
of  the  Uni verbalist  denomination.  The 
Chriatian  Regitler  will  give  detaib. 

Our  new   Hymnal  Leaflet,  No.  1,  is  meet- 
ing with  greot  favor.    It  contains  the  fine 
rally  hymn  of  Rev.  J.  T.   Sunderiand  and 
several  other  inspiring  hymns,  with  a  short 
liturgy,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  cen- 
tral office  for  20  cents  per  dozen.     No  fOci- 
ety   can    afford    to    be   without   this    able       ' 
helper.      Clubs   are    sending    in    item^i    of       { 
special  features  which  we  shall  give  in  our 
columns,  as  space  permits,  as  suggestions  to       I 
other  unions.     There  can  be  much  co-opera-      | 
tion  in  work;  for  instance,  that  of  "Coun- 
try  Week,"  one  society  furnishing  monpy 
and  another  homes  for  the  sick  and  tired 
little  visitors.     We  are   glad  to  hear  from 
any  or  all  unions  hints,  questions,  problems       I 
solved  or  unsolved,  and  may  perhaps  thus 
aid  one   to  help  another.     We  wish  our 
unions   knew   the  value  of   the   Questioo 
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Tracts  issued  by  the  Unitarian.  They  are 
excellent  for  use  on  topics  or  for  general 
missionary  distribution,  and  sold  at  so  low 
a  rate  all  unions  can  get  them. 


NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF    UNITARIAN 

WOMEN. 

New  York  League. — The  regular  meet- 
ing was  held  Friday,  April  2,  at  Unity 
Church,  Brooklyn,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  Miss 
Emma  C.  Low  presiding. 

After  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Smallwood  in  behalf  of  the 
Religious  News  Committee  gave  an  account 
of  the  Middle  States  Conference  at  Philsr 
delphia.  The  Philanthropic  News  Com- 
mittee had  invited  Mrs.  Sessions,  president 
of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Brooklyn,  to 
present  their  line  of  work. 

Mrs.  Dix  traced  the  movements  of  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Davis  up  to  date,  in  her  Western 
trip,  and  then  made  a  special  appeal  for 
help  for  the  struggling  Unitarian  church  at 
Richmond,  Va.  A  collection,  the  third  of 
the  year,  was  taken;  and  the  sum  of  $33 
was  raised. 

The  subject  for  the  day's  consideration 
was  "The  Legitimate  Basis  for  the  Acquisi- 
tion and  Expenditure  of  Wealth."  The 
first  paper,  by  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  of 
Buffalo,  treated  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  person  in  comparative  wealth ; 
while  the  second,  by  Mrs.  Becker,  was  from 
that  of  one  who  earns  her  living. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Slicer,  Mrs.  Oil- 
man Tucker  read  the  paper.  After  scoring 
woman's  sentimentality  when  it  shows  itself 
in  politics,  for  instance,  she  rejoiced  that  it 
had  some  legitimate  place,  else  what  would 
become  of  grace  and  beauty  in  the  world? 
Wealth  has  given  great  encouragement  to 
the  fine  arts. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wealth 
brings  only  pleasure,  self-indulgence,  and  ex- 
citement :  it  also  gives  increased  respoosibili- 
ties.  We  are  getting  over  the  Puritan  idea 
that  life  is  one  long  schooling  to  live  with- 
out pleasure,  crucifying  the  desires  of  life, 
erasing  all  the  finer,  sweeter  obligations. 
We  owe  it  to  the  world  to  be  happy  and 
grateful.  The  poor  lose  much  of  this  hap- 
piness because  of  monotonous  toil,  the  rich 
from  satiety.  Wealth  is  a  great  test  of 
character :  it  gives  leisure  to  use  one's  best 
self  for  humanity  as  well  as  for  one^s  own 
home. 

The  miser,  beginning  life  with  necessary 
thrift,  suffers  a  deterioration  of  character 
by  continuing  to  exercise  these  same  traits. 
Ostentatious  display  of  wealth  by  the  vul- 
gar she  thought  not  so  great  a  sin  as  the 


hoarding,  miserly  spirit.  She  advocated 
rather  the  spending  and  the  giving  away 
of  the  surplus,  in  small  sums,  throughout 
life.  Hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
can  better  be  supported  from  many  small 
sums  than  one  large  gift.  The  slavery  of 
patronage  follows  great  donatioLS. 

In  advocating  simplicity  in  life,  Mrs. 
Slicer  remarked:  Simplicity  means  fitness, 
and  is  not  always  easy  of  attainment.  It 
may  mean  on  the  street  9^  a  yard  and  a 
tailor  bill  besides. 

The  real  concern  of  life  is  the  human 
soul  and  its  relations  to  God,  and  wealth 
enables  one  to  bestow  one's  self  to  those 
who  need  the  uplifting  hand.  Character 
may  grow  out  of  wealth. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lamberton  Becker  of  New 
York  then  followed.  She  defined  wealth  as 
the  surplus  over  and  above  what  we  may 
spend.  The  wholesome  bitter-sweet  of  earn- 
ing money  was  strongly  advocated;  for  it 
establishes  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
especially  when  there  is  keen  competition, 
it  encourages  self-respect,  and  prevents  the 
miserly  hoarding  of  money,  as  the  wage- 
earner  sees  money  merely  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Work  must  be  for  work's  sake, 
and  the  pay  a  necessary  but  secondary  ad- 
junct. She  thought  women  might  improve 
their  housekeeping  even,  if  they  kept  house 
in  this  spirit, — as  if  some  alien  and  impar- 
tial purchaser  were  daily  expected  to  criti- 
cise and  examine. 

While  fitting  one's  self  for  a  profession,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  earn  one's  living  in  any 
way,  so  long  as  it  is  honest ;  but  otnerwise 
she  urged  the  choosing  of  one's  work  vrith 
care  and  thought.  There  is  a  valuable  ele- 
ment in  our  civilization,  what  she  called  the 
student  class,  not  self-supporting,  which 
was  not  ignored.  Wealth  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  universities,  of  enabling 
these  investigators  to  pursue  their  studies 
by  which  all  mankind  is  benefited.  Thus 
wealth  can  furnish  not  only  the  sinews  of 
war,  but  of  wisdom.  The  altruism  of  those 
who  have  money  should  be  broad  and  far- 
reaching. 

Because  large  fortunes  can  only  be 
amassed  through  the  existence  and  co-oper- 
ation of  a  great  community,  hence  the  pub- 
lic has  some  claim  to  them.  They  should 
be  used  for  the  furtherance  of  the  world'a 
higher  life. 

Miss  Edith  Putnam  led  the  discussion. 
She  spoke  feelingly  of  the  new  burdens 
higher  education  for  women  has  brought 
upon  the  amiable  father,  who  wears  himself 
out  in  trying  to  gratify  all  the  legitimate 
desires  that  follow  culture.  She  suggested 
several  practical  schemes  by  which  the 
home  atmosphere  of  comfort,  freedom,  and 
happiness,  may  be  preserved,  and  still  the 
daughters  turn  their  talents  to  some  lucra- 
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tive  end.  One  suggestion  was  that,  where 
a  number  of  families  are  living  in  apart- 
ments, perhaps  under  the  same  roof,  certain 
co-operative  schemes  might  be  feasible. 
One  lady  might  arrange  and  care  for  the 
flowers  for  a  number :  another  mi^ht  do  all 
of  the  ordering  as  well  as  the  marketing. 

As  the  usual  time2;for  adjournment  had 
arrived,  an  interesting  discussion  was  cut 
short.  A  hymn  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  com- 
pleted the  exercises,  and  the  usual  social 
hour  was^spent  at  luncheon.  'Ji 

Alice  P.  Jackson, 
Recording  Secretary, 


BOOKS. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  books  ap- 
proved by  the  Ladies'  Commission  on  Sun- 
day-school Books :  — 

''Baffling  the  Blockade."  By  J.  Macdon- 
aid  Oxley.  (New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
1896.)  pp.  375.  $1.25.  A  tale  of  our 
Civil  War.  Interesting  as  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  inhabitant  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  A  tale  of  adventure  rather  than 
patriotism.    For  boys  over  fourteen. 

"Black  and  Blue."  By  Ascott  R.  Hope. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1896.)  pp.  364.  $1.50.  The  experiences  of 
a  lad  in  England  and  Scotland.  Good  les- 
son of  contentment  and  consideration  of 
others.    For  boys  of  fourteen  and  over. 

"Black  Tor,  The."  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1896.)  pp.  328.  $1.50.  A  story  of  the 
time  of  James  II.  It  has  no  historical 
worth,  but  the  lesson  of  heroism  and  peace- 
making make  it  valuable.  For  boys  of 
fourteen  and  upwards. 

"Boys  of  Clovernook,  The.  The  Story 
of  Five  Boys  on  a  Farm."  By  Mary  Barnes 
Beal.  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1896.)  pp.  351.  11.50.  Valuable 
and  interesting  lessons  of  loving  kindness, 
truth,  and  honor.  Accepted  in  spite  of  the 
regrettable  incident  of  child-stealing  by  a 
tramp.  For  readers  between  nine  and  four- 
teen. 

"Cape  May  Diamond."  By  Evelyn  Ray- 
mond. (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1896.) 
pp.  325.  $1.50.  A  story  teaching  an  ad- 
mirable lesson  of  unselfishness,  though 
somewhat  improbable  in  incident.  For 
readers  between  nine  and  fourteen. 

"Fairies  of  Fern  Dingle,  or  Little  Lessons 
from  the  Little  Folk."  By  Harriet  A. 
Cheever.  (Boston  and  Chicago :  Congrega- 
tional Sunday  School  Publishing  Society, 
1896.)  pp.  250.  91.00.  It  is  not  really 
a  fairy  story,  but  under  the  guise  of  fairies 


a  little  girl  is  told  many  interesting  things 
about  nature. 

"For  King  or  Country.  A  Story  of  the 
American  Revolution."  By  James  Barnes. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1896.) 
pp.  269.  $1.50.  Interesting  and  instruc- 
tive story  of  twin  brothers  brought  up  in  a 
Tory  family  in  New  Jersey :  one,  taken  to 
England,  remains  a  royalist ;  the  other  be- 
comes an  ^rdent  patriot.  For  boys  over 
thirteen.    Specially  approved. 

"Hermit  Princes,  The.  A  Tale  of  Ad- 
venture in  Japan."  By  Eleanor  Stredder. 
(New  York :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  1897.)  pp. 
315.  $1.00.  Deals  with  Japanese  politics 
and  customs.    For  readers  over  fourteen. 

"History  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and 
Other  Stories,  The."  Based  on  the  tales  in 
Andrew  Lang's  "Blue  Fairy  Book."  Long- 
mans' Supplementary  Readers.  (Ne^ 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892.)  pp. 
111.    20  cents.     Abridged  for  little  children. 

"How  Dick  and  Molly  saw  England." 
By  M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh.  (New  York: 
Edward  Arnold.)  pp.  312.  $1.50.  An 
account  of  the  travels  of  two  children 
with  their  parents,  containing  much  curious 
and  valuable  inforoaation.  For  readers  be- 
tween nine  and  fourteen. 

"Little  Peterkin  Vandihe :  The  Story  of 
his  Famous  Poetry  Party."  (Boston: 
Alpha  Publishing  Company.)  pp.  154. 
$1.00.  A  slight  story,  charmingly  illus- 
trated, of  how  a  little  boy  turned  his  own 
pleasure  to  the  service  of  some  "Country 
Week"  children. 

"Making  of  a  Hero,  and  Other  Stories  for 
Boys,  The."  By  Sirs.  George  E.  Paul!. 
(New  York  and  Chicago  :  Fleming  H.  Revel 
Company,  1896.)  pp.  87.  50  cents.  A 
good  collection  of  short  stories  for  boys. 
For  readers  of  ten  and  twelve. 

"Merry  Five,  The."  By  Penn  Shirley. 
The  Silver  Gate  Series.  (Boston:  Lee  ^^ 
Shepard,  1896.)  pp.  155.  75  cents.  A 
pleasant  story  of  the  vacation  of  five  Call- 
fomian  children.  For  readers  between 
nine  and  fourteen. 

"Orange  and  Green."  A  tale  of  the 
Boyue  and  Limerick.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  pp. 
352.  $1.50.  A  good  impartial  story  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
strife  in  Ireland.  For  readers  over  twelve. 
■  "Palace  on  the  Moor."  By  Eleanor 
Davenport  Adams.  (New  York:  Edward 
Arnold,  1896.)  pp.  192.  $1.00.  A  spirited 
and  wholesome  story,  with  good  lessons  of 
moral  courage.  For  readers  between  nine 
and  fourteen. 

"Plants  and  their  Children."  By  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana.  Illustrated.  (New 
York :  American  Book  Company.)  pp.  27'J. 
65  cents  net.  A  good  book  for  teachers  to 
read  with  little  children. 
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A -BIT  OF  VIRGINIA. 


When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  lived  in  a  great, 
rambliDg  old  house  on  the  sunny  shores  of 
Virginia.  Such  a  merry  household  as  ours 
wasl  There  were  six  children:  Mark,  the 
eldest,  was  fourteen;  Cousin  Joe  and  his 
twin  sister  Madge,  who  lived  with  us,  were 
eleven;  I  was  nine;  and  there  were  two 
younger  brothers,  Hugh  and  Bert. 

Many  were  the  delightful  plays  we  used 
to  have  on  the  beach,  building  forts,  houses, 
wells,  aquariums,  and  the  countless  other 
things  that  children  can  make  in  the  sand. 
Sometimes  we  would  roast  oysters  and  pota- 
toes out  there. 

How  much  we  did  enjoy  the  long  drives 
in  our  blue  dump-cart  1  This  cart  had  been 
bought  for  use  on  the  farm ;  but  father  gave 
it  to  us  when  we  pleaded  that  it  was  so 
much  safer  than  the  carriage,  not  half  so 
easily  upset,  and,  besides,  dozens  of  times 
more  fun.  A  queer  sight  it  was  to  see  that 
heavy  dump-cart,  loaded  with  children,  jog 
along  the  roads.  The  dogs  did  bark;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  turned  out  to  see 
when  we  went  a-driving.  Often  we  were 
up  and  off  before  the  rest  of  the  family 
dreamed  of  waking.  Our  usual  breakfast 
of  oatmeal  and  milk  was  easily  prepared 
and  hastily  eaten. 

These  early  starts  always  meant  a  trip  to 
the  upper  farm,  which  was  one  that  we  es- 
pecially enjoyed.  Father  kept  the  colts  and 
calves  and  tired  horses  up  there,  and  we  en- 
joyed playing  with  them.  Often  we  rode 
the  horses  all  over  the  meadow.  In  season 
we  would  get  a  load  of  melons  and  canta- 
loupes to  take  home. 

There  were  many  delightful  plays  in  the 
house  on  rainy  days,  and  long  walks  on 
Sunday  afternoons  with  father,  when  he 
would  tell  us  such  lovely  true  stories. 

But  there  is  one  rainy  day  that  stands  out 
clearer  then  the  others  in  my  memory.  All 
the  lessons  were  over  for  the  day,  and  we 
were  just  finishing  our  one-o'clock  dinner, 
when  father,  after  quietly  listening  to  our 
merry  plans  for  the  afternoon,  informed  us, 
in  a  severe  tone,  that  he  wished  to  see  us  all 
in  the  best  room  immediately  after  dinner. 
I  think  each  one  of  us  either  dropped  his 
spoon  or  choked,  so  surprised  were  we.    It 


was  a  serious  matter,  I  can  tell  you;  for 
father  never  used  such  a  tone  to  us  unless 
something  had  gone  very  far  wrong,  and  to 
be  summoned  to  the  best  room  was  simply 
unheard  of.  We  children  rarely  entered  it ; 
nor,  in  fact,  did  any  one,  except  to  give  it  an 
.occasional  cleaning.  Years  ago  it  had  been 
my  grandmother's  pride;  but  in  my  mother's 
reign  it  was  considered  much  too  large  and 
gloomy  for  every-day  use,  and  certainly  too 
unused  to  be  hospitable  as  a  reception-room. 
Its  walls  yrere  hung  with  the  gloomiest  por- 
traits. There  seemed  to  be  countless  black 
haircloth  chairs.  The  marble-top  table 
stood  where  it  had  stood  for  years,  holding 
the  red-leather  family  Bible  and  ivory  card- 
plate.  The  piano  grandma  had  practised  on 
stood  stiffly  against  the  wall.  Over  all, 
from  ceiling  to  the  ugly  green  carpet,  there 
hung  a  dreary  dampness  that  awed  us  chil- 
dren and  kept  us  as  far  away  from  it  as 
possible.  The  fact  of  being  summoned  to 
this  bedt  room  struck  us,  to  say  the  least,  as 
uncomfortable. 

Silently  we  filed  along  the  hall  to  the  door 
of  the  appointed  room,  where  father  stood 
waiting  with  his  hand  on  the  knob.  When 
we  were  all  there,  he  threw  open  the  door ; 
and  what  do  you  suppose  we  saw?  An 
entirely  empty  room ;  every  bit  of  furniture 
— carpet,  pictures,  even  the  piano— had  dis- 
appeared. The  green  curtains  were  up  to 
the  very  top  of  the  sash,  and  light  came  in 
from  all  sides.  Entirely  empty,  did  I  say? 
Not  quite,  for  in  a  nice  row  on  the  hard 
bare  floor  stood  six  pairs  of  brand-new  roller 
skates  I  It  took  but  a  little  while  for  us  to 
see  through  the  joke;  and  then  with  one 
accord  we  rushed  at  father,  nearly  devouring 
him  with  hugs  and  kisses.  Mother  came  to 
the  rescue.  Laughingly  she  pointed  to  her 
part  of  the  surprise,  which  stood  just  behind 
the  skates.  It  was  a  tall  bottle  of  arnica, 
"for  I  prophesy  many  a  bruise  before  night." 
In  spite  of  the  downpour  outdoors,  the 
whole  world  seemed  full  of  sunshine  to  at 
least  six  young  people  that  afternoon  so 
long  ago.  They  sprawled  and  bumped  and 
shouted  and  laughed,  and  all  learned  to 
skate,  except  little  five-year-old  Bert,  who 
spent  his  time  begging  others  to  pull  him  ; 
and,  as  he  was  such  a  love  of  a.  boy,  he 
usually  got  what  he  wanted.  b.  f. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  our  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, 80  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will .  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
ks  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  consists  of  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames  and  C.  C.  Smith,  Boston ; 
W.  S.  Blanchard,  Concord;  Alfred  Stone, 
Providence;  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Jones, 
Brookline. 

Anniversary  meetings  in  Boston,  May  24, 
25,  26,  27.  The  meetings  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  will  be  held  in 
Tremont  Temple.  Very  attractive  meet- 
ings are  being  planned,  but  it  is  too  early 
as  we  go  to  press  to  g^ve  the  programme  of 
speakers. 

Monday. — The  annual  meeting  of  Minis- 
terial Union  in  the  morning  at  Channing 
Hall,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Temperance  Society  in  the  afternoon. 

Tuesday, — Annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.  Three  ses- 
sions, morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  in 
Tremont  Temple.  The  evening  session  is 
to  be  devoted  to  a  religious  service,  with 
sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  Collyer. 

Wednesday. — Berry  Street  Conference  at 
Arlington  Street  Church  Vestry.  Annual 
meeting  of  National  Alliance  of  Unitarian 
Women  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday. — Sunday  School  Society's  an- 
nual meeting  in  Ring's*  Chapel,  2  p.m.  In 
the  evening  the  "Festival"  at  Mu-ic  Hall. 


Program  of  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference. 

Monday^  May  3. 

7.45  P.M.     Opening  Services. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hui.tin,  Moline. 

Tuesday  J  May  4. 

0.30  A.M.     Business  Session. 

Address   of   the   President,    Hon.   D.    L. 

Shorky. 
Report    of    the    Secretary,   Rev.    A.   W. 

Gould. 
Report  of  the  Treasurer,  H.  W.  Bkough. 
Brief  Reports  of  State  Conferences. 


Rev.  E.  A.  Coil,  for  Ohio. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Duncan,  for  Illinois. 

Rev.  W.  D.  SiMONDS,  for  Wisconsin. 

Rev.  Elinor  E.  Gordon,  for  Iowa. 

Rev.  F.  C.   SouTHWORTii,  for  Minne- 
sota. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes,  for  Michigan. 

Rev.  A.  Wyman,  for  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley. 
Report  for  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation,   by    Rev.    George    Batch- 
ELOR,  Secretary. 
12.00  M.     Devotional  Meeting,  led  by  Rev. 
Jasper  L.  Douthit,  Shelbyville,  III. 
2.30  p.m.     Address  on  **Our  Missionary  Op 
portunity,"  by  Rev.  George  Batch- 

KLOR. 

3.00  p.m.     Four  addresses  on   '^Missionary 

Agencies  in  the  Central  West": — 
*' Western     Unitarian     Conference,"     by 

Rev.  Elinor  E.  Gordon,  Iowa  City. 
**^Ii8sionary    Council,"    by    Rev.     F.    C. 

SouTHWORTH,  Duluth,  Minn. 
"Local     Conferences,"    by    Rev.     L.    A. 

Harvet,  Des  Moines,  la. 
"Old    and    New,"  by  Rev.   Arthur  M. 

Judy,  Davenport,  la. 
4.20  P.M.      General  Discussion,  opened  by 

Rev.  Marion  Murdock,  Cleveland. 
7.45  P.M.     Three  addresses  on  "The  Church 

as  a  Social  Factor" : — 
"The    Church     and    Poverty,"    by    Rev. 

Caroline  Bartlett  Crane. 
"The    Church     and     Luxury,"   by    Rev. 

William  R.  Lord,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
"The   Church  and  Ignorance,"  by  Rev. 

Florence  Buck,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wednesday^  May  5. 

9.30  AM.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society. 

Address  of  the  President,  Rev.  A.  W. 
Gould. 

Report   of  the   Secretary  and  TreOvSurer, 
Albert  Scheible. 
10.00    A.M.     "New     Features    in     Sunday- 
school  Work." 

(1)  "Stories  with  Memory-gems  for  (tpii- 
eral  Exercises,"  by  Juniata  Staf- 
ford, Chicago. 
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(2)  "Parallel  Illustrations  for  Biblical 
IncideDts/'  by  Rev.  Florence 
Buck,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(3)  "A  Picture  and  Poem  Course  of  Les- 
sons.*' by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenx. 

(4)  "A  Course  of  Lessons  on  E very-day 
Religion,"  by  Rev.  Caroline  Bart- 
LKTT  Crank. 

11.30  A.M.  Business.  Appointment  of  com- 
mittees ;  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

12.00  M.  Devotional  meeting,  led  by  Rev. 
A.  G.  Jennings,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

2.30  P.M.  Final  business.  Election  of 
officers ;  other  matters. 

2.45  P.M.  **Sunday-school  Circles  for  Small 
Towns,'*  by  Rev.  Elinor  E.  Gor- 
don. 

3.00  P.M.  "Auxiliary  Societies  for  Sunday- 
school  Pupils,'**  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Dun- 
can. 

3.15  P.M.  "Kindergarlen  Methods  in  the 
Sunday-schools,"  by  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Bryant,  Chicago. 

4.00  P.M.  Address  on  "Youne  People's  Re- 
ligious Union,*'  by  Rev.  L.  W. 
Spraoue,  Boston. 

4.30  P.M.  Reports  of  the  Individual  Young 
People's  Religious  Societies. 

7  45  P.M.     Four    addresses    on  **Helps    to 
Character  Building" : — 
**Literature,"  by  Rev.  1\  L.  Hobmer,  St. 

LouiH,  Mo. 
**Mofal  Habits,"  by  W.  M.  Salter. 
"The  School,"  by  G.  Bamberger,  Super- 
intendent   of    the  Jewish   Training 
School,  Chicago. 
**The  Church,"  by  Rev.  George  Batch- 

KLOR. 

Thursday y  May  6. 

9.30  A.M.     Reports  of  the  Ladies'  Societies. 
Paper  on  **Po8t-office  Mission,"  by  Miss 

Ellen  F.  Marshall,  Chicago. 

Paper  on  "Benefits  of  Organization,"  by 

Mrs.  V.  M.  Richardson,  Princeton. 

General     discussion,    opened     by     Mrs. 

R.  H.  Davis,  New  York. 

12.00  M.    Devotional  meeting,  led  by  Rev. 

W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
2..30  P.M.     Final  Business. 
8.00  P.M.     Social  Meeting  and  Reception. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.—  On  the  29th  of 
March  the  people  of  Ann  Arbor  had  the 
^leat  satisfaction  of  a  visit  from  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
In  the  afternoon  he  gave  a  masterly  address 
at  the  university  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  on  **  Ethics  and  the  Social  Sci- 
ences." In  the  evening  he  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  Unitarian  church,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  A nti -saloon  League,  on 
''The  Cambridge  Idea,''  telling  how  Cam- 
bridge had  gotten  rid  of    its  saloons,  and 


the  results  that  have  followed.  This  is  a 
live  topic  in  Ann  Arbor  now,  and  the  story 
of  bow  a  sister  college  city  has  accom- 
plished this  task  awakened  much  interest. 
After  the  lecture'  a  reception  was  extended 
to  Prof.  Peabody  at  the  Unitarian  parson- 
age. Mr.  Sunderland  has  just  finished  a 
series  of  four  sermons  on  *^ Liberal  Relig- 
ion in  India.''  In  the  first  two  he  spoke 
of  **Unitarianism  in  India,"  giving  an 
account  of  a  Unitarian  Association  organ- 
ized by  Rajah  Ham  Mohun  Roy  early  in  the 
century,  the  Unitarian  church  in  Madras, 
the  important  work  of  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall 
in  Calcutta  for  thirty  years  as  the  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
the  visits  of  Mary  Carpenter  of  England,  of 
the  work  for  Hindu  widows  by  Pundita 
Ramabai  and  Sasipada  Bannerjis,  the  re- 
markable Unitarian  movement  in  the  Khasi 
Hills  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kissor 
Singh,  the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Akbar 
Masih  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
North-west  Provinces,  and  the  excellent 
'^Mozoomdar  Mission."  Mr.  Sunderland's 
third  sermon  was  upon  ''The  Brahmo- 
Somaj:  Its  History  and  Leaders";  and  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  own  experiences  in 
visiting  societies,  and  especially  in  attend- 
ing the  Brahmo-Somaj  Anniversary  in  Cal- 
cutta. In  the  fourth  sermon  he  considered 
the  subject  of  ''Orthodox  Christian  Mis- 
sions in  India,"  and  the  question,  "Will 
the  Future  Religion  of  India  be  Chris- 
tian?" The  sermons  have  awakened  great 
interest,  and  there  is  an  urgent  call  for 
them  to  be  printed. 

Bangor,  Me. — The  recent  annual  parish 
meeting  was  very  largely  attended,  and 
great  interest  shown  in  all  departments. 
A  sermon  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Beach  upon  "The 
Citizen  in  Politics,"  has  been  much  com- 
mented upon  and  highly  praised  for  its 
sound  advice. 

Boston,  Mass.— A  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion was  given  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  by  the  Hale 
Club  in  the  parlors  of  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church  on  the  evening  of  April  12. 
The  occasion  was  in  celebration  of  Dr. 
Hale's  seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  parlors 
were  crowded.  Dr.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Hale, 
Miss  Lucretia  B.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Hooper  received.  Mr.  Nazro,  vice-president 
of  the  club,  made  the  presentation  of  a  sou- 
venir purse,  to  which  Dr.  Hale  replied  with 
happy  and  entertaining  reminiscences. 
Congratulatory  letters  were  read  from  Gov. 
Wolcott  and  many  others.  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Ames  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  took  part  in 
the  speech-making.  Poems  were  read  from 
Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames. 

Brighton,  Mass.— After  a  seven  years' 
vigorous  and  successful  pastorate,  Rev.  Al- 
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bert  Walkley  has  resigned  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  First  Parish  Church.  During  Mr. 
Walkley's  ministry  the  most  important 
progress  in  the  history  of  the  society  has 
occurred,  and  under  his  personal  and  inde- 
fatigable care  the  new  elegant  stone  church 
on  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue  has  been  built 
and  completely  and  beautifully  equipped. 

Brookline,  Mass. — Rev.  Dr.  Brad  lee  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1893,  began  services  in 
Sears  Chapel.  From  then  till  now  Dr. 
Bradlee  has  held  this  post  tenaciously  and 
at  considerable  self-sacrifice,  and  is  finally 
rewarded  with  a  large  and  enthusiastic  con- 
gregation. Organization  has  been  effected 
under  the  title  of  the  Second  Unitarian  So- 
ciety ;  and  it  at  once  takes  its  place  among 
our  strong,  wealthy,  and  influential  city 
churches.  Dr.  Bradlee  finds  the  labor 
exacted  by  this  rapidly  increasing  society 
too  much  for  his  strength,  and  will  sever  his 
relations  with  it  the  first  of  May. 
— The  Suffolk  Conference  is  encouraging 
services  at  Chestnut  Hill.  Mr.  R.  S.  Loring 
is  doing  excellent  work  there,  and  the  hope 
is  that  an  independent  society  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future. 

Cambridgeport,  Maaa. — Rev.  Augustus 
P.  Reccord  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Third  Congregational  Societv  in  Cambridge 
(Austin  Street,  Unitarian)  I'hursday  even- 
ing, April  22,  at  7.30  o'clock.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  John  Cuckson.  Rev.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke, 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  and  others  took  part 
in  the  services. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. — All  who  are  familiar 
with  Cape  Cod,  know  that  it  is  a  place  by 
itself;  that  its  people  belong  to  the  purest 
Yankee  stock,  and  have  strongly-marked 
characteristics.  Among  these  people  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Bevington  of  Bamstaole  has 
done  remarkable  work,  renewing  their  in- 
terest in  religion.  Our  other  ministers  on 
the  Cape  are  also  doing  faithful  work. 
There  are  many  towns,  however,  which  are 
not  reached  by  them  in  their  labors,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  that  for  three  months 
another  minister  be  sent  into  that  region 
who  shall  fill  successively  the  pulpits  of  the 
settled  ministers,  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  preach  in  towns  which  need  our  gos- 
pel, and  which  would  welcome  it.  The  cost 
of  such  an  undertaking  would  be  about 
9150.  Are  there  not  those  among  us  who 
would  like  to  encourage  this  work,  and  who 
would  contribute  toward  it?  Any  commu- 
nications to  this  effect  might  be  sent  to  Rev. 
D.  M.  Wilson,  25  Beacon  Street. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — The  young  layman 
minister,  Mr.  Marion  Ham,  is  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  His  sermons  are  most 
excellent  and  helpful,  and  the  whole  society 


rejoices  that  such  power  should  have  been 
found  within  its  own  membership.  Mr. 
Ham  has  organized  the  young  people,  and 
has  arranged  for  most  excellent  church 
music. 

Chelsea,  Masa. — By  direction  of  the 
standing  committee  Mr.  Grould  presented 
the  following  resolutions,  which  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Stearns  were  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote: — 

Whereas  the  resignafttlon  of  Rev.  A.  P.  Reccord 
as  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Cbarch  of  Chel- 
sea is  ref^arded  as  a  serious  loss,  not  only  to  this 
parish,  but  to  the  whole  community,  and 

Whereas  we  desire  to  place  upon  record  in  the 
most  enduring  manner  our  high  appreciation  of 
him  as  a  man,  as  a  minister,  and  as  an  eloquent 
preacher  of  liberal  Christianity,  therefore, 

Reaolvedt  That,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  we 
lose. an  earnest,  faithful,  and  zealous  worker,  one 
who  has  labored  industriously  and  constantly  for 
the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  the  community,  the 
advancement  of  liberal  Christianity,  and  the  moral 
elevation  and  happiness  of  each  inaividual  member 
of  the  parish. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  regret  severing  the 
relations  that  have  existed  so  happily  between  him 
and  this  parish  as  pastor  and  people  yrith  so  much 
profit  to  us  as  Individuals,  and  that  henceforth  we 
are  to  be  deprived  of  his  ministration  and  of  listen- 
ing to  his  eloquent,  forcible,  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, and  of  receiving  that  noble  inspiration,  cour- 
age, and  confidence  from  his  pleasant  words  and 
consistent,  upright  deportment  which  will  be  felt 
as  a  personal  loss  to  every  member  of  the  society. 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  feel  deeply  and  Iceenly 
our  loss,  we  rejoice  with  Mr.  Reccord  in  the  in- 
creased prosperity  that  has  come  to  him  through 
well-earned  and  meritorious  exertions,  and  most 
earnestly  pray  that  he  may  be  abundantly  blessed 
with  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  , 

Resolved,  That  we  are  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  the 
valuable  service  of  Mrs.  Reccord,  whose  intelligent 
business  qualifications  and  pleasant  social  qualities 
have  endeared  her  to  us  all. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  parish,  and  a  copy  of  the  same, 
properly  certified  by  the  moderator  and  secretary, 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Reocord. 

D.  W.  QouLD,  Moderator. 
GsoRaB  M.  Stearns,  Parish  CUrk, 

A  beautiful  Easter  service  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  Margaret  B.  Barnard  Sunday,  April 
18,  taking  for  her  text  the  matchless  words : 
*'I  came  that  they  might  have  /t/e,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.^* 
It  was  a  sermon  preached  from  heights  of 
thought  and  depths  of  feeling.  It  quick- 
ened the  Easter  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the 
many  who  heard  her.  ''Blessed  are  they 
who  have  given  us  the  sweet  solace  of  holy 
psalms.' 


»> 


Chicago,  HI.— The  work  of  Unity  Church 
is  enlarging  in  every  department.  The  ad- 
dress recently  given  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  Mr.  George 
W.  Stone,  aroused  great  interest,  and  will 
without  doubt  be  productive  of  much  good. 

At  All  Souls',  during  the  absence  of  the 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  who  has  been  tak- 
ing a  much-needed  rest,  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope, the  pulpit  was  supplied  most  efficiently 
by  professors  of  Chicago  University. 

Prof.  Peabody  of  Harvard  University  has 
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preached  twice  at  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  Mr.  Fenn'a  absence. 

Chicopee,  Mass. -<  Rev.  W.  W.  Peck 
has  received  and  accepted  a  unanimous 
invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  our  church  in 
this  town. 

Concord,  N.H.— -At  the  regular  Sunday 
morning  service  on  April  4  we  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Stone  of  Boston,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  who  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting address  upon  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Association  in  the  different 
departments  of  their  work.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Stone  spoke  before  the  Channing  Guild 
on  "Immortality."  Easter  Sunday  was  a 
perfect  spring  day,  and  was  observed  with 
special  services. 

The  decorations  of  the  church  at  the 
morning  service  were  very  beautiful,  con- 
sisting of  palms,  Easter  lilies,  and  white 
tulips,  which  had  been  arranged  by  the 
King's  Daughters  in  a  most  artistic  manner. 
The  choir  rendered  appropriate  musical 
selections.  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen  took  as 
his  text  a  part  of  the  twenty-second  verae 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Corinthians, — "In 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."      , 

The  sermon  was  one  of  the  most  helpful 
and  hopeful  of  the  many  strong  ones  that 
have  been  delivered  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
present  pastor;  and  the  large  congregation 
drew  from  it  lessons  of  value,  as  well  as 
thoughts  of  beauty  and  striking  word-pict- 
ures. An  Easter  service  was  held  in  the 
Sunday-school,  directly  following  the  morn- 
ing service.  The  chapel  was  well  filled,  and 
the  exercises  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  consisting  of  addresses  by  our 
pastor.  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen,  superintendent, 
br.  A.  F.  Sumner,  and  by  Prof.  Batchelder, 
readings  and  recitations  by  members  of 
the  school,  and  carols  by  the  children.  The 
Easter  service  in  the  new  service  book  was 
used.  The  singing  by  the  school  was  a 
very  enjoyable  feature.  They  were  assisted 
by  the  choir,  and  accompanied  by  violin 
and  piano ;  and  the  beautiful  Easter  carols 
were  sung  with  much  spirit. 

At  6.30  in  the  chapel  Channing  Guild 
observed  the  day  with  an  appropriate  ser- 
vice, participated  in  by  different  members 
of  the  society. 

At  the  morning  service  the  annual  contri- 
bution of  the  church  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  was  taken,  and  the 
Sunday-school  sent  its  usual  Easter  offering 
t6  the  Children's  Mission  in  Boston. 

Deerfield,  Mass. — The  two  hundred  and 
eleventh  annual  parish  meeting  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  here  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  April  9,  and  proved  a  very 


happy  occasion.  This  year  the  executive 
committee  and  the  pastor  sent  a  special 
invitation  to  all  parishioners,  young  and 
old,  to  be  present  at  the  town  hall  at  half- 
past  six  on  the  appointed  evening.  At  this 
time  supper  was  served.  After  supper,  to 
which,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  sixty 
people  sat  down,  there  were  a  few  cheerful 
and  inspiring  words  from  the  pastor,  Mr. 
George  W.  SoUey,  a  poem  written  for  the 
occasion  and  read  by  Mrs.  Lucretia  Eels, 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Sheldon. 

After  this  the  company  left  the  tables  to 
hear  the  reports  of  the  parish  officers  and 
carry  on  other  necessary  business.  The 
parish  had  most  encouraging. reports  from 
treasurer  and  executive  committee,  showing 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  to  be  applied  to 
the  floating  debt  of  the  church.  The  Sun- 
day-school has  been  reorganized,  the  graded 
lessons  on  the  life  of  Jesus  adopted,  to- 
gether with  a  marking  system  and  examina- 
tions. The  first  Sunday  in  the  month  has 
been  set  apart  as  benevolent  Sunday,  and 
the  treasurer  reports  a  balance  of  $15  in  the 
treasury.  The  Ladies'  Society  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  having  expended  $519.75 
during  the  year,  which  includes  $253  paid 
on  a  parish  note  of  $300,  which  they  as- 
sumed last  year.  The  Lend  a  Hand  Club, 
which  was  organized  in  January  21  of  this 
year,  has  now  seventy-nine  members.  They 
have  paid  $50  to  the  parish,  $11  toward  the 
Ladies'  Society  dishes,  and  are  now  carpet- 
ing the  church  and  upholstering  the  antique 
mahogany  pulpit. 

After  hearing  all  this,  with  a  report  from 
Mr.  Solley  on  the  benevolences  of  the  church, 
the  company  listened  to  a  solo  by  Miss 
Hannah  Clapp,  and  then  to  a  vigorous  talk 
from  Archibald  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Howe's  words  were  full 
of  religious  zeal,  of  sense,  and  of  humor; 
and  they  left  his  bearers  in  a  glow. 

The  pastor  and  church  enter  upon  this 
new  year  with  hopefulness  and  vigor.  On 
Easter  Sunday  there  was  the  largest  congre- 
gation which  has  been  seen  in  the  church 
for  years.  In  the  morning  six  children  and 
one  adult  were  baptized,  and  three  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  church.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Sunday-school  gave  a  choral  ser- 
vice, with  recitations  and  offerings  from  the 
children  of  contributions  for  the  Children's 
Mission  in  Boston  and  of  flowers  for  the 
sick  people  at  home. 

Dorchester,  Maaa.— Christ  Church  has 
inaugurated  an  attractive  preliminary  to  the 
ordinary  Sunday  morning  service.  ** Begin- 
ning with  Sunday,  March  21,  the  regular 
morning  service  will  be  preceded  by  an 
organ  recitol,  fifteen  minutes  in  length, 
commencing  at  10.30.  These  programmes 
will  be  made  up  of  works  from  the  classical 
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composers,  and  also  of  compositioDS  by 
modern  writers. ' '  The  annual  parish  meet- 
ing, March  15,  was  well  attended;  and 
encouraging  reports  were  heard,  and  officers 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  B.  A.  Goodridge,  spoke  of  the  gratify- 
ing increase  of  strength  and  spirit  that  the 
church  has  shown  during  the  year.  The 
next  need  is  to  complete  the  church  building. 
— The  First  Parish  expects  to  dedicate  the 
new  church  May  6.  The  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  parish  was  held  April  12  at 
^Vinthrop  Hall,  Robert  Swan,  moderator. 

At  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  Mr.  H.  J.  Nazro  resigned  from  the 
Standing  Committee,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  member  for  the  last  thirty  years.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  him  by  the  parish  for 
his  long  and  faithful  service.  The  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  are :  Richard  C.  Hum- 
phreys, treasurer;  William  Channing  Clapp, 
clerk ;  John  P.  May,  auditor. 

The  Standing  Committee  is  as  follows: 
J.  Homer  Pierce,  Henry  Hall,  and  W.  P. 
Stone. 

— The  Third  Religious  Society  held  its  an- 
nual parish  meeting  April  12.  Preceding 
the  business  supper  was  served  in  the  Par- 
ish Hall,  after  which  the  pastor,  Rev.  Fred- 
erick B.  Mott,  spoke  of  the  history  and  the 
present  opportunities  of  the  church.  At  the 
business  meeting  Dr.  J.  H.  Daly  was  chosen 
moderator;  Mr.  Edwin  R.  De  Long  was 
made  assessor;  C.  E.  Churchill,  clerk ;  Mr. 
Henry  Richardson,  treasurer;  and  Messrs. 
Henry  D.  Pope  and  H.  Arnold  Pope,  audi- 
tors ;  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Whittemore,  collector ; 
and  Mr.  George  Dexter,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Cooke,  Mrs.  Dudley  Talbot,  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
De  Long,  Music  Committee.  The  treasurer 
reported  the  society  free  from  all  debt,  and 
its  financial  affairs  in  excellent  condition. 
The  income  of  the  society,  both  from  pew 
rents  and  legacies,  is  steadily  increasing. 

Dover,  N.H.  —  The  church  here  has 
doubled  its  numbers  under  Dr.  Duren  J.  H. 
Ward.  He  is  presenting  the  gospel  of  ra- 
tional Christianity  so  forcibly  as  to  make 
religion  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conver&a- 
tiou  in  the  city.  In  his  own  home  he  has 
established  a  printing-press  from  which  he 
issues  weekly,  for  free  distribution,  short 
extracts  from  his  own  and  other  sermons. 
These  help  to  inspire  and  guide  to  a  great 
extent  the  prevalent  religious  interest. 

Duluth,  Minn.— The  Unity  Club  meet- 
ings during  March  have  been  unusually  in- 
teresting, particularly  that  of  March  1,  when 
the  subject  was  "Mrs.  Humphry  Ward." 
The  subjects  for  the  other  two  meetings 
were  "Socialism"  and  "Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  Europe.'*  .  .  . 
The  Women's  Auxiliary  held  a  social  and 
literary  meeting  at  the  residence  of  one  of 


its  members  on  Tuesday  p.m.,  March  *2.  Tiie 
subject  for  discussion  at  the  last  meeting 
was  **Favorite  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers." 
Hymns  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Cardi- 
nal Newman,  Samuel  Longfellow,  and  others 
were  read  or  recited  and  brief  sketches  of 
the  author  given. 

EUsworth,  Me. — The  church,  which  has 
been  closed  for  about  two  years,  has  been 
revived,  and,  with  Rev.  W.  H.  Hunt  for 
minister,  is  prospering  remarkably,  as  is 
evidenced  by  congregations  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  even  two  hundred,  and  a  Sun- 
day-school of  about  one  hundred. 

Exeter,  N.H.-- Rev.  John  C.  Kimball  of 
Hartford  closed  his  engagement  with  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  March  28.  Mr. 
Kimball  has  supplied  the  pulpit  here  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  parish  for 
ten  Sundays. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — On  March  21,  Rev. 
Arthur  M.  Knapp  closed  a  ministry  of  five 
and  one-half  years  over  the  Unitarian  Soci- 
ety, preaching  a  sermon  on  the  theme, 
"Thirty  Years  in  the  Ministry,"  in  which  he 
said  that,  although  now  leaving  the  ministe- 
rial profession,  he  was  glad  he  adopted  it 
when  a  young  man.  A  farewell  reception 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knapp,  in  the 
church  vestry,  on  the  Thursday  evening  pre- 
vious. A  purse  was  given  to  him  by  the 
male  members  of  the  society,  and  a  brooch 
to  Mrs.  Knapp  by  the  ladies. 

Farmington,  Me.— Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsay 
continues  to  deepen  and  extend  a  higher 
spiritual  life  through  all  this  region.  His 
regular  congregation  strengthens  from 
month  to  month.  He  is  attracting  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Normal  School  in  large  numbers ; 
and  his  afternoons  and  evenings  are  fully 
occupied  in  preaching  to  a  congregation  of 
about  sixty  at  Fairbanks  Mills,  and  another 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  at  Temple, 
and  still  another  of  fifty  or  more  at  New 
Sharon. 

FrankUn,  N.H.— The  Franklin  Ministe- 
rial Union  is  an  association  of  clergymen 
of  different  denominations,  the  attendance 
having  included  representatives  of  the  Bap- 
tist, Congregationalist,  Methodist,  Chris- 
tian, Free  Baptist,  and  Unitarian  churches 
of  the  vicinity,  the  usual  attendance  being 
from  nine  to  twelve  in  number.  The  union 
is  now  in  its  second  year ;  and  the  meetings 
have  been  entirely  fraternal,  although  the 
religious  questions  discussed  have  involved 
wide  differences  of  opinion.  Rev.  E.  S.  Elder 
has  presented  able  papers  upon  the  "Gospel 
of  John,"  "The  Apocryphal  Literature  as 
an  Aid  to  New  Testament  Interpretation," 
and  "The  Growth  of  the  Bible."    Rev.  J.  B. 
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Harrison  has  presented  the  subjects  of 
"Bribery  at  Elections,"  "Educational  Re- 
form," and  a  review  of  Driver's  '*Introduc- 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament."  Rev.  Lyman 
Clark  has  read  papers  upon  *'Reform  of 
Elections,"  **Sorae  Early  Writers  of  the 
Bible,"  or  "The  Hexateuch  and  the  World's 
Progress."  Rev.  Mr.  Jenks  of  the  Baptist 
church  recently  reviewed  Prof.  Green's  book 
upon  the  higher  criticism,  in  opposition  to 
the  conclusions  of  Driver  and  many  others. 
Papers  of  interest  by  many  others  have 
been  considered.  The  president  of  the 
union  is  Rev.  John  Thorpe,  Congregational- 
ism, of  East  Andover,  N.H.  The  unsectarian 
basis  of  the  union  has  worked  with  entire 
satisfaction.  The  meetings  have  been  held 
once  in  two  weeks  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year.  Biblical  studies  have  been 
prominent;  and  all  in  attendance  must  have 
lelt  that  the  meetings  have  been  helpful, 
the  bracing  freedom  of  criticism  and  the 
cordial  fellowship  being  among  the  pleasant 
features  of  the  union. 

Harvard,  Mass. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  First  Congregational  Parish, 
reports  showed  that  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  church  work  were  in  a  most 
harmonious  and  satisfactory  condition. 
The  congregations  have  held  well  up 
to  their  best.  The  Sunday-school  has  in- 
creased in  numbers.  The  Ladies'  Circle  has 
given  a  successful  series  of  socials  once  in 
four  weeks  throughout  the  season.  The 
Y.  P.  R.  U.  organized  during  the  last  year 
has  been  a  marked  success  in  every  way, 
adding  new  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
church.  By  a  unanimous  vote,  the  mem- 
bers present  expressed  their  hearty  approval 
and  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  their  pas- 
tor. Rev.  J.  P.  Sheaf e,  and  hoped  that  the 
cordial  relations  of  pastor  and  people  might 
long  continue. 

Laconia,  N.H. — A  difficult  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  condition  of  the  church  here 
has  bepn  magnificently  solved  by  Rev. 
G.  II.  Rice.  6ix  months  ago  he  was  placed 
in  charge;  and  in  that  short  time  he  has 
douliied  the  strength  of  the  morning  con- 
gregation, has  held  vespers,  attended  by 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  average, 
and  has  maintained  evening  services  in  the 
opera  house  at  Lakeport,  gathering  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  full  three  hundred  inter- 
ested people.  It  is  likely  the  Lakeport 
movement  will  be  organized. 

Leicester,  Mass. —  Rev.  Samuel  May, 
who  founded  the  Unitarian  church  in  183;S, 
celebrated  his  eighty-seventh  birthday  on 
Sunday,  April  11.  The  children  of  the 
Sunday-school,  to  whom  he  has  been  giving 
lessons  lately  upon  the  Beatitudes,  rose  and 
recited  them  in  concert.     Then  one  of  their 


Dumber  presented  him  with  a  bouquet  of 
Easter  lilies,  adding  that  the  school  bad 
discovered  a  tenth  beatitude,  ^*  Blessed  is  the 
man  whose  life  is  in  accord  with  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount ;  for  him  shall  all  men 
delight  to  honor  I"  The  congregation  of 
this  little  church  is  small,  as  it  has  been 
almost  from  its  beginning;  but  the  Ladies* 
Society  has  built  and  paid  for  a  pretty 
parish  house  within  the  past  year,  which 
is  most  convenient  and  cheery  for  parish 
suppers  and  other  entertainments. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — After  a  most  enthu- 
siastic special  business  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Unity  Church,  at  which  it  was  urged 
upon  the  pastor  that  the  interests  of  this 
large  and  growing  society  would  be  most 
seriously  disturbed  if  he  insisted  upon  re- 
signing. Rev.  J.  S.  Thomson  consented  to 
withdraw  his  resignation. 

Maiden,  Mass. — After  a  very  successful 
pastorate  of  thirteen  years,  Rev.  Benja- 
min H.  Bailey  has  resigned,  to  take  effect 
May  1.  His  retirement  will  be  severely  felt 
in  the  town  of  Maiden,  where  he  has  been  a 
popular,  prominent,  and  valuable  citizen,  in 
addition  to  the  large  work  he  has  done  as 
preacher  and  pastor. 

Meadville,  Penn. —  The  new  Cata- 
logue of  the  Theological  School  for 
1896-07  is  now  published,  and  shows  a 
Senior  Class  of  eight  to  graduate  next  June. 
These  coming  ministers  represent  six 
States, — two  from  New  York,  two  from 
Ohio,  and  one  from  each  of  the  following : 
California,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts.  There  are  also  five  special 
students  not  taking  the  full  course:  eight 
Middle  Class  and  seven  Juniors  make  a  total 
of  twenty-eight  students  now  in  the  school. 
We  notice  some  improvements  in  the  order 
of  studies, —  notably,  more  time  given, 
under  Prof.  Barber,  to  ministerial  work, 
lectures  on  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 
church  extension,  and  Sunday-school  work. 
Prof.  Gilman  has  developed  his  sociological 
course.  The  lectures  by  non-resident  pro- 
fessors are  an  attractive  feature. 

Melrose  EUghlands,  Mass. — Rev.  H.  A. 
Westall,  who  is  preaching  here,  finds  that 
some  seventy-five  or  more  families  are  inter- 
ested in  the  movement.  He  has  inspired  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  congrregation,  which  is 
now  considering  migration  to  a  larger  hall. 

Meredith,  N.H. — A  number  of  people  here, 
dissatisfied  with  remaining  at  home,  called 
upon  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  the  superintendent, 
for  his  services.  He  preached  to  about  sixty, 
and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Perry  Marshall, 
who  held  two  other  services.  A  Sunday 
circle  was  formed,  and  our  literature  is  read 
every  week. 
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Milton,  Mass.  — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  parish  was  held  in  the  Parish  Parlor, 
Monday  afternoon,  April  5,  at  three  o'clock. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Boardman.  Mr.  J.  B.  Tileston  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Morse  clerk. 

Mr.  John  Lindsley,  Mrs.  John  Lindsley, 
and  Mr.  Gorham  P.  Faucon  were  admitted 
to  membership. 

Dr.  Pierce  reported  for  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee that  "the  past  year  has  been  chiefly 
notable  for  the  renovation  of  the  interior  of 
the  meeting-house.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
much  more  had  to  be  done  than  was  or 
could  have  been  anticipated;  but  every- 
thing has  been  thoroughly  done,  and  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  everybody." 

Moline,  HI. — Miss  Hultin  has  recently 
preached  a  series  of  powerful  sermons,  tak- 
ing for  her  themes  "Belief  in  God,"  "De- 
pendence on  the  Divine,"  "Conscious  Co- 
operation with  the  Divine,"  "Willing 
Co-operation  with  the  Divine,"  "Incarna- 
tion," "Is  Living  Worth  the  Struggle?" 

Montclair,  N.J. — Last  March  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Angel  1, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
Branch  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Uni- 
tarian and  Other  Liberal  Christian  Women. 
A  number  of  women  were  present  at  this 
meeting ;  and  they  heard  an  interesting  ad- 
dress by  Mrs.  E.  N.  Bell  of  Rutherford,  the 
New  Jersey  director  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance. Mrs.  Bell  showed  the  desirability  of 
organizing  a  Branch;  and  her  advice  was 
adopted  at  once,  the  organization  being 
speedily  perfected. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  meetings 
twice  a  month.  These  were  attended  by 
women  only,  who  steadily  grew  more  and 
more  interested  until  the  experiment  be- 
came an  accepted  fact. 

The  great  increase  of  interest  soon  intro- 
duced the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
men  might  also  be  interested  in  the  move- 
ment; and  a  meeting  was  held  March  31, 
at  which  both  men  and  women  were  present. 

Rev.  Edward  Hale,  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  of  Orange,  spoke  upon  "Convic- 
tion and  Toleration" ;  and  after  the  address 
an  informal  talk  followed.  It  was  decided 
at  the  meeting  to  hold  union  meetings  fort- 
nightly, while  the  women's  meetings  will 
also  be  continued.  The  formation  of  the 
Branch  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
prominent  in  Unitarian  circles,  and  distin- 
guished speakers  will  be  heard  in  the  near 
future. 

Plans  are  being  matured  for  a  Sunday- 
school,  which  will  begin  in  the  early  fall,  it 
now  being  almost  too  late  to  arrange  the 
school  berore  vacation  time.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  earnestly  advocated  even  by  those 


who  do  not  particularly  desire  a  church  at 
once,  as  only  in  this  way  can  the  children 
obtain  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  their 
particular  creed. 

Natick,  Mass.— The  series  of  Un Italian 
services  given  here  have  been  attended  by 
congregations  averaging  about  three  hun- 
dred and  rising  at  times  to  over  four  hun- 
dred.   The  interest  continues  unabated. 

Neponset,  Mass. —  The  guild  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  held  a  very  interesting 
special  service  on  Temperance,  Sunday  even- 
ing, April  11,  using  the  Dr.  William  G. 
Eliot  memorial  service.    Rev.  Mr.  Hosmer 

fave  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Eliot's  noble  labors  in 
t.  Louis ;  and  Rev.  Alfred  Noon,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety, followed,  with  an  address  on  the  three 
points  made  prominent  by  Dr.  Eliot  in  his 
ternperance  work, — namely,  Total  Absti- 
nence, Moral  Suasion,  Legislation. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — A  gentleman  liv- 
ing in  a  suburb  of  New  Haven  has  sent  to 
the  New  England  Superintendent  $30  as 
a  nest  egg  for  the  encouragement  of  Unita- 
rian preaching  in  that  city.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  services  held  some  years 
ago  and  is  persuaded  a  society  might  be 
successfully  established.  Are  there  not 
others  who  would  like  to  contribute  to  this 
fund?  Unitarians  who  are  graduates  of 
Yale  should  discern  here  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  their  loyalty  and  generosity. 

Nenv-ington,  N.H.— Rev.  Alfred  Gooding 
of  Portsmouth  has  been  doing  missionary 
preaching  here.  Now  every  third  Sunday 
our  preachers  are  called  upon,  and  welcomed 
by  fully  a  hundred  eager  listeners. 

New  London,  Conn. — The  movement 
here  is  prospering.  Rev.  J.  F.  Tucker,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  woi;^  here  with  rare 
devotion,  is  meeting  with  a  larger  and  more 

fenerous  response  than  he  had  anticipated, 
[e  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  city, 
and  his  congregations  are  steadily  growing. 

Newton,  Masa. — Rev.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke 
is  giving  in  his  church  parlors  a  series  of 
Friday  evening  talks  on  Browning's  **Ring 
and  the  Book.'*  Mrs.  Hornbrooke  recently 
gave  a  notable  lecture  on  **The  Destruction 
of  Birds  for  Ornamentation,"  which  was  re- 
peated in  All  Souls*  Church,  Roxbury. 

Newton  Centre,  Maaa. — A  recent  event 
in  this  church  worthy  of  special  notice  was 
the  large  gathering  of  members  of  all  the 
young  people's  religious  societies  of  the 
place, — Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Episcopalian, — in  the  parlors  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  to  partake  of  the  hospi- 
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tality  of  the  Hale  Union,  and  to  confer 
together  about  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion for  Christian  work.  Representatives  of 
the  different  societies  described  their  meth- 
ods and  activities,  and  others  made  cordial 
and  earnest  addresses  in  favor  of  co-opera- 
tion in  all  ways  where  association  would  be 
practicable.  The  new  booklet  hymnal  of 
the  Y.  P.  R.  U.  was  used,  a  Methodist  lead- 
ing the  singing.  And  it  was  singing  I  By 
unanimous  vote  steps  were  taken  to  form 
the  union,  and  then  the  throng  of  young 
people  discussed  the  refreshments. 

Ne-wton  Highlands,  Mass.—'  <A11  Souls' 
Unitarian  Church"  has  been  organized  here 
as  the  result  of  the  good  work  done,  encour- 
aging the  liberal  movement  there  by 
William  S.  Jones  and  the  late  Abel  M. 
Rice,  students  from  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  So  confident  of  success  is  this  new 
church  that  it  has  extended  a  call  to  Mr. 
Jones.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  accept, 
and  so  continue  his  profitable  labors. 

Northampton,  Mass. — Rev.  George  C. 
Cressey  has  lust  concluded  a  course  of  six 
sermons  explanatory  of  the  main  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  These  ser- 
mons have  called  forth  great  interest,  and 
many  students  and  members  of  other 
churches  have  attended.  Mr.  Cressey  has  a 
large  and  growing  Bible  Class  and  a  special 
study  class  of  students  meeting  at  his  house 
on  Sunday  evenings. 

Oak  Park,  HI.— The  twenty-seventh 
annual  meeting,  on  March  29,  was  a  pleas- 
ant and  enthusiastic  affair.  Though  the 
customary  supper  was  not  served,  fifty-six 
were  present.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
portant school  meeting  on  the  same  evening, 
in  which  so  many  of  our  people  are  rightly 
interested,  the  attendance  would  have  been 
much  larger.  The  reports  from  the  various 
societies  and  officers  of  the  parish  were  re- 
ceived with  applause.  Each  department  of 
the  church  was  able  to  report  cUl  bills  paid, 
and  a  balance  on  hand,  as  follows :  parish, 
$64.28,  with  assets  of  $47  unpaid  subscrip- 
tions ;  Sunday-school,  910.14 ;  Ladies'  Social 
Union,  $5.90 ;  Y  .P.  C.  U.,  915.84 ;  King's 
Daughters,  94.35 ;  Junior  King's  Daughters, 
SIO;  King's  Sons,  94.72;  Saturday  Night 
Club,  94.68  ;  Birthday  Fund,  94.19. 

The  most  agreeable  fact  was  to  find  so 
large  a  hurplus  in  our  parish  treasury.  A 
month  ago,  finding  a  lack  of  funds  sufficient 
to  pay  all  bills  for  the  year  impending,  a 
call  was  made  on  the  parish  for  extra  sub- 
scriptions. So  generous  was  the  response 
that  more  than  the  amount  needed  was 
promptly  paid.  When  the  fact  is  con- 
sidered that  the  parish  had  already  raised 
nearly  double  the  ordinary  expenses,  this 


hearty  response  is  a  splendid  testimonial  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  new  church  of 
the  Spring  Garden  Unitarian  Society,  on 
Girard  Avenue,  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate and  impressive  services  on  Tuesday 
evening,  ISIarch  30.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance,  many  persons  being  present 
from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  also  from  the  other  Unitarian 
churches  in  Philadelphia. 

Phceniz,  Ark. — Rev.  A.  J.  Swarts, 
formerly  connected  with  the  Methodists, 
has  rallied  the  liberal  elements  in  this 
promising  youn?  city,  and  begun  service 
in  the  Opera  House.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
firmly  established  Unitarian  society  may 
result.  Rev.  C.  Covell  of  Illinois,  one  of 
our  Unitarian  ministers,  now  on  a  brief  va- 
cation in  Phoenix,  is  lending  a  helping 
hand. 

Portland,  Ore.— The  Pacific  Coast  Uni- 
tarian Conference  is  to  be  held  here  May  5, 
6,  and  7.  Rev.  William  R.  Alger  is  to 
preach  the  opening  sermon  and  give  an 
essay.  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  Mrs.  £.  T. 
Wilkes,  C.  W.  Wendte,  A.  J.  Wells,  and 
George  R.  Dodson  will  participate.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Dr.  Eliot,  Eari  M.  Wilbur  of  Port- 
land, and  W.  £.  Copeland  of  Salem,  and 
others  are  to  speak.  Several  laymen  of 
prominence  will  take  part.  The  Woman's 
Conference  is  arranging  its  programme  for 
the  occasion. 

Portsmouth,  N.H. — By  the  will  of  the 
late  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Haven,  95,000  is  left 
to  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  South  Parish 
Unitarian  Church,  91fO0O  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  91«000  to  the  Ladies'  Society. 
Also  96,000  to  Meadville  Theological  School, 
besides  many  other  bequests  to  public  chari- 
ties, and  925,000  to  Harvard  University. 

Providence,  RJ. — Easter  was  observed 
in  the  Olney  Street  Church  by  appropriate 
services.  The  pastor,  Rev.  William  F.  Fur- 
man,  spoke  to  a  large  audience  on  <*The  Sign 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah." 

The  usual  collection  for  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  was  taken,  and 
amounted  to  950. 

— The  Women  *s  Alliance  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  gave  an  ^'Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale  Birthday  Party"  in  the  chapel 
parlors  on  Monday,  April  5.  The  children 
gathered  in  the  afternoon  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Annette  Ham,  enjoyed  an 
hour  of  music,  recitations,  and  games.  A 
great  birthday  cake,  surrounded  by  seventy- 
five  candles,  was  brought  in,  and  shared 
among  them.  In  the  evening  the  older  peo- 
ple   came    to   a   chafing-dish  supper,  and 
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afterward  listened  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
Lord,  and  to  readings  from  Dr.  Hale*8  writ- 
ings by  Mrs.  Arnold  B.  Chace  and  Mr. 
Francis  Pratt.  Both  the  afternoon  and 
evening  gatherings  sent  birthday  greetings 
to  Dr.  Hale. 

Randolph,  Mass. — We  aie  few  in  num- 
bers here;  but  all  are  interested,  and  are 
striving  in  every  way  to  help  the  good  work 
on.  Our  Sunday-school  is  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, and  is  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Emma  Stetson.  A  large  infant  department 
is  looked  after  by  Miss  Mabel  S.  Knights 
and  her  assistants,  and  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  Unity  Club  has  a  large 
membership,  and  meets  the  last  Friday  of 
each  month.  The  exercises  are  of  a  liter- 
ary character,  and  are  of  much  profit  and 
enjoyment.  The  Unity  Benevolent  Society 
has  a  membership  of  about  forty.  Meet- 
ings are  held  the  second  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  The  past  year  over  $200  has  been 
raised  and  spent  for  charity. 

Redlands,  Cal.~  Rev.  Joseph  Cady 
Allen  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  at  an  enthusiastic  ser- 
vice, March  18,  when  the  beautiful  church 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Rev. 
J.  S.  Thomson  preached  the  sermon ;  prayer 
of  installation,  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones  of  Pasa- 
dena; charge  to  the  minister,  Rev.  U.  G.  B. 
Pierce  of  Pomona;  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, Rev.  £.  F.  Dinsmore  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  address  to  the  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Fay 
of  Pasadena.  A  platform  meeting  was  held 
in  the  evening,  when  the  following  ad- 
dresses were  given :  ^  ^  The  Essence  of  Relig- 
ion,*' Rev.  J.  S.  Thomson;  **The  Good 
and  the  Evil  of  Revivals,*'  Rev.  U.  G.  B. 
Pierce;  **The  Theological  Trend  of  the 
Period,"  Rev.  £.  F.  Dinsmore;  ^* Business 
as  Religion  and  Religion  as  Business," 
Rev.  W.  M.  Jones;  **the  Function  of  the 
Pulpit,"  Rev.  J.  C.  Allen;  ** Intellectual 
Honesty  in  Religion,"  Rev.  Dr.  Fay. 

Rockville,  Conn.— Rev.  E.  C.  Ileadle 
has  gathered  a  most  loyal  and  earnest  band 
of  liberal  Christians.  They  are  determined 
to  establish  themselves,  and  through  the 
regular  Sunday  service,  the  Sunday-school, 
and  the  Alliance,  are  exerting  an  ever-in- 
creasing influence  upon  the  community. 

Salem,  Maaa.—  Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Salem,  March  30,  at  2.30,  appropri- 
ate service  being  participated  in  by  Rev. 
H.  C.  McDougall  of  Marblehead,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Puffer  of  the  First  Universalist,  Rev. 
Charles  6.  Ames,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  Rev. 
E.  D.  Towle  of  the  East  Unitarian,  Rev. 
George  Croswell  Cressey,  the  former  pastor 
of  the  church,  now  settled  in  Northampton, 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  D.D.,  of  Newburyport, 
Rev.    Alfred    Manchester    of     the    Barton 


Square  Unitarian,  and  Rev.  George  D.  Lati- 
mer of  the  North  Unitarian  churches. 

The  Alliance  of  the  First  Church  has 
given  Salem  a  treat  in  bringing  Miss  Field 
to  the  city  to  read  from  her  father's  work. 

Alliance  and  guild  are  busy  in  many 
good  works  at  the  East  Church.  The  guild 
has  been  specially  active  in  promoting  so- 
cial relations  between  the  various  young 
people's  societies  in  this  vicinity. 

The  North  Church  Alliance  has  enter- 
tained the  neigh borincT  Alliance  very  pleas- 
antly. Rev.  George  D.  Latimer  read  and 
interpreted  Browning's  poem  ^'Caliban." 

The  North  Church  Alliance  has  sent  a 
850  scholarship  to  Calhoun,  and  the  First, 
East,  and  Barton  Square  Churches  have 
united  in  sending  a  liKe  scholarship. 

The  Barton  Square  Club  is  preparing  an 
entertainment,  by  which  it  hopes  to  pay  off 
the  last  part  of  the  debt  which  it  assumed 
in  1898,  when  extensive  repairs  and  altera- 
tions on  the  vestry  were  made. 

Barton  Square  Church  has  lost  a  good 
friend  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Stephen  II. 
Phillips.  Mr.  Phillips  was  the  first  child 
christened  in  the  church,  and  has  been 
prominent  in  its  affairs  for  many  years. 
He  was  active  in  the  Essex  Conference,  and 
a  promoter  of  all  good  causes.  He  was 
an  ez-attorney-general  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  faithful  to  many  public  trusts, 
being  highly  respected  and  honored  by 
his  fellow-citizens. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. —  Some  months 
ago  a  few  of  the  families  connected  with 
the  former  Unitarian  movement  here  de- 
cided that  they  must  have  some  place  to 
send  their  children  on  Sundays.  They  ac- 
cordingly met  and  organized  a  school  under 
the  superintendency  of  Mrs.  Ballard  Wall. 
This  school  has  held  meetings  every  Sun- 
day, and  from  a  few  members  has  grown 
to  forty  and  forty-five  pupils,  with  a  Bible 
class  of  twenty  young  people.  Great  inter- 
est is  felt ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  school 
may  be  the  means  of  keeping  alive  the  old 
movement,  ready  for  further  expansion 
when  opportunity  and  means  will  permit 
the  maintenance  of  regular  church  services. 

San  Diego,  Cal.— Rev.  Solon  Lauer  re- 
cently preached  to  four  hundred  people  on 
"The  American  Church."  He  proposed  a 
home-grown  organization  of  religion  in  this 
country,  free  of  old  world  ecclesiasticisms, 
reverent  to  the  past,  but  true  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  present,  and  adjusted  to  Amer- 
ican principles  and  needs. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — The  Woman^s  League 
here,  though  small  in  numbers,  is  brimful 
of  energy  and  perseverance.  During  the 
past  year,  under  its  auspices — assisted,  how- 
ever, by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the 
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members  of  the  church  and  congregatioD — 
there  have  been  held  various  entertain- 
ments, the  net  returns  aggregating  over 
foOO,  of  which  $454.40  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  secretary  of  the  church. 

Bprlngfield,  Mass. —  Church  of  the 
Unity:  A  meeting  of  the  Women^s  Alli- 
ance was  held  March  11.  Mrs.  Maria  L. 
Owen  read  a  paper  on  ** Theodore  Parker.** 
This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  *^Our 
Proper  Church  Work."  Loyalty  to  the 
church  and  interest  in  all  its  different 
branches  of  work  were  emphasized.  A  let- 
ter from  the  New  London  (Conn.)  church 
was  read,  thanking  the  Alliance  for  their 
recent  gift.  Tea  was  served  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  by  Mrs.  Bragg  and  Miss 
Fowler.  Miss  Angelina  Stebbins  has  re- 
membered tfie  Post-office  Mission  with 
a  gift  of  $200. 

Stockton,  CaL— Rev.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Wilkes 
has  been  preaching  here  for  several  Sun- 
days, and  finds  that  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment, although  pastor] ess,  is  not  dormant. 
The  Sunday  school  is  quite  lively. 

Taunton,  Mass.— Ten  years  of  successful 
work  together  is  something  of  which  both 
pastor  and  people  have  reason  to  be  proud ; 
and  from  the  pulpit  of  the  old  First  Parish 
in  Taunton,  on  April  4,  Rev.  John  P. 
Forbes  preached  a  sermon  to  mark  his  tenth 
anniversary. 

The  church  has  not  only  paid  its  way  in 
ordinary  expenditures,  but  it  stands  wholly 
free  from  debt,  has  expended  $5,000  on  per- 
manent improvements  in  the  church  build- 
ing, and  has  given  over  $13,000  for  strictly 
denominational  and  charitable  purposes. 

A  hint  of  the  love  and  esteem  in  which 
church  and  pastor  are  held  was  given  by 
the  large  number  of  persons,  young  and  old, 
of  the  parish  and  outside  of  it,  who  gath- 
ered on  Wednesday  evening.  May  7,  in 
the  chapel  to  take  part  in  the  reception 
given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes. 

Toronto,  Can. — A  departure  from  the 
usual  custom  of  our  Unitarian  churches 
was  introduced  by  the  pastof.  Rev.  Oscar 
B.  Hawes,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  March. 
After  the  preliminary  services  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  Just  before  the  sermon,  he  called 
before  the  pulpit  eight  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  by  recently  signing  our 
membership  roll  had  expressed  themselves 
in  accord  with  the  general  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  church  organization,  and  wel- 
comed them  each  in  turn  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand  and  a  few  timely  words 
to  church  fellowship. 

Walpole,  Mass. —  On  April  1,  in  the 
vestry  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  many 
friends  of  Mr.  C.  6.  Hartshorne,  known  in 
the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Union  in  Bos- 


ton, united  in  a  testimonial  to  his  untiring 
labor  and  interest  in  his  religious  home, 
which  is  consecrated  to  him  by  tender  mem- 
ories of  parents  and  grandparents,  who  in 
their  day  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  old 
church.  Words  of  appreciation  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  pastor.  Rev.  R.  W.  Savage, 
and  others.  Life  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Haitshorne;  and  a  well-spread  table, 
music,  and  flowers,  from  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Club«  contributed  to  make  the  evening  one 
to  be  recalled  with  satisfaction. 

Washington,  D.C.— Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  preached  here  April  4,  in  exchange 
with  Kev.  E.  B.  Leavitt  As  was  certain  to 
be  the  case  the  church  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  This  society  has  never 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  and  happy  con- 
dition than  at  present. 

"Waverley,  Mass.~Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave 
encouraged  for  several  years  a  hopeful 
movement  here.  Later  this  work  was 
taken  up  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Livingston,  who 
succeeded  the  present  year  in  getting  an 
attractive  edifice  built.  The  society  is  in- 
dependent and  prospering  in  all  ways. 

West  Buxton,  Me. — Introductory  services 
were  held  here  last  fall  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Ord- 
way  of  Meadville  Theological  School.  With 
devotion  and  tact  he  held  services  through- 
out the  winter.  The  people  themselves  paid 
all  expenses;  and,  after  the  short  vacation 
which  they  are  having  while  the  roads  are 
bad,  they  intend  to  continue  the  services. 

Westerly,  R.I.— The  new  church  has 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  George  F. 
Weeks,  and  under  his  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion has  made  very  encouraging  gains. 
A  Sunday-school  has  been  organized.  Ser- 
vices are  held  in  the  morning  as  well  as  the 
evening,  the  congregations  numbering  at 
times  over  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the 

fromise    is    that    the    "Church    of     Our 
'ather"  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  socie- 
ties in  this  flourishing  city. 

West  Somerville,  Mass.— The  church 
has  been  strengthened  the  past  winter  by 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Harry  White  of  the 
Divinity  School.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
win  adherents  to  this  movement,  but  now  it 
would  seem  to  have  a  good  chance  for  success. 

West  Upton,  Mass. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  in 
Upton,  held  on  Monday  evening,  March  29, 
was  of  unusual  interest  to  all.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
Rev.  George  S.  Ball,  followed  by  reports 
from  officers  and  committees.  The  encour- 
aging features  were  the  satisfactory  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  society,  all  obligations 
having  been  met  and  a  contribution  sent  to 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.     The 
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voting  membership  liBt  bad  been  incieased 
by  thirty-six  names.  Excellent  reports  were 
read  of  the  work  of  the  Ladies*  Circle  and 
Sunday-school  by  their  secretaries.  Rev. 
George  S.  Ball,  Albert  Davis,  Walter  B. 
Clapp,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Lyford  were  elected 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
treasurer,  Eli  W.  Batchelor,  clerk,  J.  L. 
Metcalf,  and  auditor,  Albert  H.  Chapman, 
were  re-elected.  The  crowning  joy  of  the 
evening  was  the  gift  of  the  church  property 
from  the  heirs  of  the  late  William  Knowl- 
ton  to  the  society,  for  use  and  enjoyment 
forever.  Rev.  Mr.  Ball  accepted  the  mu- 
nificent gift  in  behalf  of  the  society,  and 
presented  resolutions    in   acknowledgment. 

"Whitman,  Mass. — A  course  of  eight 
popular  lectures  has  just  been  closed  here, 
being  given  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  Large  audiences  were  in  at- 
tendance, great  interest  shown,  and,  being 
free  to  all,  the  necessary  expenses  were  met 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  at  each  lecture. 
The  result  was  a  success  in  every  way.  As 
one  direct  result  of  one  of  the  lectures, 
twenty-one  Bands  of  Mercy  were  formed 
in  our  public  schools.  By  recent  action  of 
the  'society  the  following  will  hereafter 
constitute  the  conditions  of  membership : 
**Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
society  by  signing  the  by-laws  and  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  following  bond  of  union : 
*In  the  love  of  the  truth  and  in  the  Rpirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  unite  ourselves  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  service  of  man.' "  The 
largest  audiences  in  the  history  of  the. 
society,  it  is  said,  are  now  present. 

Willimantic,  Conn.— Rev.  S.  R.  Free  is 
wiuning  more  and  more  to  the  Unitarian 
standard.  Congregations  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  frequently  listen  to 
him,  and  his  Sunday-school  almost  fills  the 
large  hall  of  meeting. 

Wobum,  Mass.— A  year  of  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  history  of  our  parish  has  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  outgoing  mem- 
bers of  the  Pariah  Committee  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result  of  their 
very  efficient  labors. 

On  April  11  was  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  this  parish,  the  morning  and 
evening  services  beiu^  given  up  to  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion. 

In  just  one  week  from  our  golden  anni- 
versary Easter  dawned  upon  us  on  a  per- 
fect day,  of  clear  skies  and  warm  sunshine. 
With  sweet  music  and  lovely  flowers  this 
festival  was  pleasingly  celebrated  with  an 
appropriate  sermon  in  the  mornine,  and  at 
4  P.M.  a  concert  for  the  Sunday-school  was 
given. 

Mrs.  Parker,  our  minister's  wife,  seems  to 
have  endless  resources  for  planning  and  ex- 


ecuting for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  She 
conceived  and  carried  out  very  successfully 
an  appropriate  entertainment  for  Patriots' 
Day.  This  consisted  of  a  loan  exhibition 
of  colonial  relics  in  the  church  parlor,  also 
an  exhibition  of  very  exquisite  china  paint- 
ing and  art  needlework  loaned  by  several 
ladies  of  the  church.  One  collection  o£ 
embroideries  is  worthy  of  especial  mention 
as  the  work  of  one  oi  the  oldest  members 
and  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  church, 
Mrs.  Timothy  Winn.  At  seventy-six  years 
of  age  she  displayed  over  one  hundred 
pieces  of  the  most  beautiful  handwork, 
which  excited  the  greatest  admiration 
among  visitors.  It  took,  as  it  was  worthy 
of  it,  the  highest  place  in  the  exhibition , 
and  attracted  more  people  than  anything 
else,  although  the  room  was  full  of  exceed- 
ingly interesting  articles.  At  6.30  an  old- 
time  supper  was  served  in  the  vestry  to  a 
large  and  hungry  company,  to  which  full 
justice  was  done.  The  attendants  were  in 
the  quaintest  of  colon ial  costumes,  exciting 
admiration  as  well  as  merriment  as  they 
moved  about  among  the  tables.  In  the 
evening  a  colonial  ballad  concert  was  very 
acceptably  rendered,  and  appreciated  by  a 
large  audience. 

The  Woburn  Branch  of  the  New  England 
Associate  Alliance  held  its  regular  meeting 
on  April  1 ;  and  after  the  business  had  been 
transacted  we  enjoyed  listening  to  a  finely- 
written  paper  on  "Why  is  Life  Worth 
Living  V*  by  Mrs.  Wheeler  of  Boston,  after 
which  a  tea  was  served  in  the  parlor.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Alliance  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  C.  A.  Russell  on  Hym- 
nology. 

Wollaston,  Mass. — There  is  great  re- 
joicing here  that  our  pastor.  Rev.  James 
E.  Bagley,  has  declined  the  flattering  call 
to  Greenfield,  Mass.  Our  society  has  made 
such  a  steady  growth  under  Mr.  Bagley, 
and  is  in  such  a  thoroughly  healthy  condi- 
tion and  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  that  the 
prospects  are  very  encouraging;  and  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  churcli^will  have  to  be  considered. 

Worcester,  Masa.— The  South  Unita- 
rian Church  has  received  another  gift  from 
James  A.  and  Mrs.  Norcross.  Their  gift 
is  a  valuable  piece  of  land.  Mr.  Norcross 
saw  the  advantage  of  carrying  the  lot  at 
the  rear  of  the  church,  and  upon  which  the 
parish  house  is  to  be  ultimately  built,  out  to 
the  street,  and  quietly  made  the  purchase 
of  the  necessary  land,  and  presented  it  to 
the  society. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society 
at  the  church  last  night  the  gift  was 
accepted  with  the  sincere  and  enuiusiastic 
appreciation  of  the  members. 
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The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afforded.  In  the  present  series  of 
articles  on  "  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book  "  the  best  results  of  criticism  are 
set  forth  in  a  popular  way,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  emphasize  those  deep  religious  truths 
that  are  good  for  all  time. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     CHARTER  /. 

(^Continued.) 


After  the  elaborate  prologue  (described  in 
the  May  Unitarian)  the  drama  opens  with 
a  scene  which  remains  unchanged  to  the 
close.  The  stricken  hero,  Job,  sits  on  an 
ash-filled  waste  place  outside  his  home,  and 
near  by  the  three  friends,  strongly  contrast- 
ing with  Job  in  appearance;  for  Job  has 
been  reduced  to  poverty  and  seared  by 
disease,  while  his  friends  represent  all  the 
wealth  which  that  age  could  furnish,  in  full 
vigor  of  health,  luxury,  and  power,  richly 
dressed,  cultured,  refined,  wise,  yet  deeply 
moved  by  sympathy  with  their  tried  friend, 
and  anxious  to  help,  if  by  any  means  they 
might  find  a  way.  One  thing,  however, 
they  do  not  in  the  least  apprehend;  and 
that  is,  what  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
mind  of  Job.  They  realize  his  outward 
disasters :  it  is  those  for  which  we  find  them 
grieving.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  realize 
what  Job  has  been  thinking,  what  his  heart 
has  been  suffering,  the  pain,  the  sense  of 
wrong  against  which  his  very  soul  is  re- 
belling. So  that,  when  Job  suddenly  wrings 
the  silence  with  a  scream  of  pain,  pouring 
forth  his  first  passionate  cry  of  anguish, 
they  are  surprised. 

"Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was  born," 
is  Job's  first  speech.  ^'Let  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  hide  it.    Let  the  stars  of 


its  twilight  be  darkened.  Let  it  long  for 
light,  and  have  none.  Would  that  I  were 
dead !  To  sleep !  There  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  there  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
Why  is  life  given  to  those  who  long  for 
death ;  yea,  who  rejoice  when  they  can  find 
a  grave  ?" 

When  Job's  friends  hear  this,  they  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  some  spoken 
sympathy.  So  Eliphaz,  in  a  beautifully  dig- 
nified, truly  Oriental  manner,  gently  says, 
he  hopes  that  without  offending  his  old 
friend,  who  has  himself  been  such  a  wise 
counsellor  of  others,  he  may  remind  him  of 
what  Job  seems  to  have  forgotten, — that  it  is 
the  Great  Physician  who  maketh  sore,  and 
bindeth  up,  who  woundeth,  and  maketh 
whole.  Therefore,  happy  is  the  man  whom 
God  correcteth.  Despise  thou  not  the 
chastening  of  the  Almighty. 

Now,  if  Job's  friends  were  surprised 
when  Job,  after  so  long  an  apparent  Stoic 
calm,  first  broke  forth  into  complaint, 
they  are  still  more  astonished  when  to  this 
kind  sympathy  of  his  old  companion  he 
angrily  replies  :  "Is  this  your  kindness  ?  Is 
this  your  sympathy?  What  would  you 
make  of  me  Y  Merchandise  ?  Do  you  think 
I'm  a  bargain  counter  ?  Have  I  not  lived 
always  in  the  sight  and  consciousness  of 
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the  Almighty,  and  been  obedient  to  him? 
Away  with  you !  with  your  mouthing  of 
pious  phrases!"  Then  he  continues  his 
speech,  heedless  of  whether  his  friends  are 
there  or  not.  "What  am  I,  that  God  should 
treat  me  so?  Does  he  think  that  I  am 
made  of  brass?  Oh  that  my  sufferings  were 
put  together  in  one  balance !  They  would  be 
heavier  than  the  sands  of  the  sea  I  I  loathe 
my  life.  Oh  that  God  would  crush  me,  and 
end  me  1" 

Then  he  turns  his  speech  directly  toward 
Jehovah  himself.  And  his  friends  may  well 
tremble  to  hear  such  impious  utterances: 
"O  thou  watcher  of  men,"  he  cries,  "I 
know  thou  hast  made  me,  thou  hast  knit 
me  together,  clothed  me  with  flesh,  given 
me  life;  but  for  what  purpose?  If  you  had 
only  left  me  alone  and  never  created  me,  I 
should  never  have  known  anything,  and  all 
this  torture  could  not  have  touched  me. 
But  no :  you  made  me,  you  gave  me  senses 
and  feelings ;  and  then  you  have  turned  upon 
me  to  hunt  me,  to  tear  me  with  the  fangs 
of  a  lion,  beat  me  with  a  thousand  rods,  and 
tread  me  in  the  mire.  I  am  powerless.  Not 
a  moment  can  I  snatch  from  agony.  I  can- 
not take  a  single  breath  but  sharp  pains 
search  my  bones,  burning  darts  pierce  my 
soul.  Have  you  no  compassion  ?  You  who 
can  shake  the  world  if  you  wish,  who  can 
tear  up  mountains  by  the  roots,  what  do  you 
set  upon  me  for?  I  am  but  a  thing  of  dust, 
and  you  knovv  it.  Yet,  dust  that  I  am,  I 
demand  justice.    Either  give  me  justice,  or 

LET  ME  GO." 

Job's  friends  are  now  horriiied.  They 
gather  near,  and  hasten  to  cry  to  him : — 

''Job,  Job,  this  is  profanity.  We  must  tell 
you  pretty  plainly,  as  you  seem  to  blind 
yourself  in  your  own  conceit,  that  God  never 
makes  people  suffer  unless  they  well  deserve 
it;  and  doubtless,  therefore,  you  must  in- 
deed have  been  a  wicked  man  for  the  Al- 
mighty to  be  obliged  to  visit  you  with  such 
punishment  as  this." 

^'Punishment  T'  cries  Job.  This  makes  him 
more  indignant  than  ever.  The  thoughts 
that  had  accumulated  in  his  mind  during 
his  sufferings  now  reveal  how  far  he  has  sep- 
arated himself  from  the  religious  philosophy 
of  his  friends.  They  hold  the  old  dogma  of 
God  governing  by  physical  visible  reward 
and  punishment.  Wherever  there  is  good- 
ness, there  is  health  and  prosperity.    Where- 


ever  there  is  sin,  there  also  comes  the  pun- 
ishment, the  curse,  sickness  and  suffering. 

Job  says  this  is  not  true,  for  he  says  the 
innocent  suffer.  Ought  not  the  good  to  have 
health  and  prosperity  ?  There  lies  the  tragic 
dilemma. 

It  is  a  dreadful  position.  Job  clings  he- 
roically to  the  belief  that  God  is  good ;  yet 
he  finds  himself  an  innocent  sufferer,  suffer- 
ing just  as  it  seems  to  him  only  the  wicked 
ought  to  suffer. 

We  draw  toward  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
night.  "My  courage  is  goiug,"  sobs  Job. 
"My  very  soul  is  being  poured  out.  I  am  the 
scoff  of  fools,  I  am  the  song  of  drunkards. 
God  hath  left  me.  Yes,  I  am  done  with. 
In  the  mire  where  he  has  cast  me  I  lie,  liXe 
these  ashes" 

For  a  moment,  however,  a  rare,  wonder- 
ful moment,  there  steals  in,  between  the 
agony  and  the  resentment,  a  gleam  of 
softened  emotion,  the  sweet  and  tender 
breathing  of  a  gentler  spirit  than  Job  has 
yet  shown, — ^a  gleam  such  as  you  have 
sometimes  seen  upon  a  rugged  coast  at 
eventide,  from  beneath  a  mass  of  angry 
purple  cloud  a  rosy  light,  touching  all  the 
broken  rocks  with  delicate  bloora,  and 
gleaming  between  the  fissures  of  the  fearful 
cliffs,  like  angel  smiles. 

Job  had  challenged  the  Almighty.  He 
had  said  some  dreadful  things,  in  the  sub- 
lime security  of  his  own  integrity.  In  his 
effort  to  be  true  to  himself,  in  the  main,  he 
had  been  right ;  but  he  had  been  indignant, 
perhaps  proud.  Now  he  yearns  for  that 
feeling  he  once  had  of  nearness  to  his  God, 
And  a  ray  of  hope,  a  faint  recall ing 
memory  of  the  earlier  days,  cheers  his  soul. 
It  is  a  breath  of  peace,  a  remembered  fra- 
grance of  the  happy  garden  where  the 
dreams  of  childhood  live  forever,  blossom- 
crowned ! 

A  strange  light  is  upon  his  pain-drawn 
face  as  he  whispers,  when  at  the  very 
ebb  of  all  hope,  "And  yet,  and  yet  /  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  that  he  will  appear 
at  last;  that,  though  my  body  be  consumed, 
yet  without  it  I  shall  see  God,** 

That  inspired  hope  is  realized.  The  cli- 
max of  this  profound  and  sacred  drama  is 
reached,  by  the  appearance  of  the  Almighty 
himself,  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter. 

His  first  words  are,  "Who  is  it  that  dark- 
eneth  counsel  ?*'    That  is  to  say,  who  throws 
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a  shadow  over  what  I  have  made  plain  ? 
who  is  it  that  has  been  misrepresenting 
my  universe?  Gomel  I  will  show  you. 
Then  follows  that  extraordinary  review  of 
the  wonders  of  creation  from  the  hour  when 
the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  and  the 
bands  of  Orion  were  loosed,  until  the  rolling 
earth,  as  now,  teems  with  the  inexplicable 
myriad  wonders  of  life. 

"Job',*'  says  the  Almighty,  "the  suffering 
against  which  you  rebel  is  a  part  of  crea- 
tion. You  have  no  monopoly  of  it,  foolish 
mau.  That  which  makes  your  misfortune 
so  hard  to  bear  is  your  own  resentment 
of  it.  Be  a  man.  Bear  your  woes;  for 
these  things  are  not  punishment,  but  essen- 
tial. And  your  very  bearing  of  them  man- 
fully will  bring  about  a  revelation  of  still 
higher  and  yet  higher  and  diviner  things." 

How  manfully  Job  responds  1  This  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  being  accused  of 
wickedness,  and  told  that  his  pains  were 
punishment.  If  the  infinite  God  needs 
Job*s  brave  endurance  of  dreadful  pain 
toward  the  working  out  of  the  unborn  won- 
ders of  his  creation,  why,  Job  will  give  it ; 
and  he  does.  "O  God,"  he  cries,  "I  am  of 
small  account.  I  have  uttered  that  which  I 
understood  not.  Previously  1  have  heard 
of  thee  by  hearsay,  but  now  I  apprehend 
the-j  myself,  I  see  thee  with  my  souKs  eye ! 
I  will  rebel  no  more." 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  drama. 
The  little  epilogue  tells  us  that  Jehovah 
afterward  reproved  Job's  friends,  charging 
them  with  misinterpreting  the  facts  of  life  in 
saying  that  suffering  was  the  result  of  sin, 
that  he  restored  Job  to  prosperity  and  made 
his  name  a  blessing  to  the  world.  But  it  is 
not  this  for  which  we  care.  Our  hearts  are 
with  the  Job  who  suffered  and  rebelled  and 
repented,  and  came  at  last  to  feel  the  love  of 
the  eternal  Father. 


THE  VALLEY  WAY. 


Let  us  take  short  views.  Let  us  not 
climb  the  high  wall  till  we  get  to  it,  or  fight 
the  battle  till  it  opens,  or  shed  tears  over 
sorrows  that  may  never  come,  or  lose  the 
joys  and  blessings  that  we  have*  by  the  sin- 
ful fear  that  God  will  take  them  away  from 
us.  We  need  all  our  strength  and  all  the 
grace  God  can  give  us  for  to-day's  burdens 
and  to-day *8  battle.  To-morrow  belongs  to 
our  heavenly  Father. — Theodore  L,  Cuyler. 


Going  home  the  Valley  way, 

Through  the  fields  of  clover, 
Narrow  lanes  with  trails  of  hav, 
'CroM  whose  path  a  brooklet  lay, 

Where  I  pass  over. 
From  afar  a  candle's  beam 
Shoots  its  glint  across  the  stream, 
As  1  pass  over. 

Candle  at  a  window's  pane, 

As  I  pass  over, 
Sends  its  ray  adown  the  lane  ; 
Aching  feet  are  strong  again, 

As  I  pass  over. 
Faces  at  the  door  to  meet. 
Prayer  and  song  from  voices  sweet. 
Hands  to  clasp  and  lips  to  greet, 

As  I  pass  oyer. 

Going  home  the  Valley  way. 

Shall  I  pass  over  ? 
When  these  thinning  locks  are  gray, 
When  the  sun  shall  close  the  dav. 

Shall  I  pass  over  ? 
When  I  cleave  the  darker  night, 
If  my  soul  discerns  aright, 

I  shall  pass  over. 

Hearts  of  earth !  forego  your  care, 

As  I  pass  over. 
Friends  will  set  a  beacon  there. 
Voices  join  in  song  and  prayer. 

As  I  pass  over. 
Odors  sweet  my  steps  shall  guide. 
And  the  streamlet's  song  abide, 
Till,  with  rarer  sight  supplied, 

I  shall  pass  over.  ii.  ii. 

Ithaca  Unity  Club. 


THE  LIBERAL. 

A    SBKMOM    PREACHED    BT    REV.    HORATIO    STEB- 
BINS,  D.D.,  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN  CONFERENCE  AT  PORTLAND,  ORE., 
MAY  5. 

It  is  common  for  us  to  say  there  are  two 
kinds  of  men  in  the  world,  depending  on 
the  point  of  view  from  which  we  see  them, — 
whether  in  the  large  historical  way  or  the 
narrow  village-moralist  way.  History  has  a 
line  of  cleavage  running  through  it,  like  the 
seam  in  a  block  of  marble,  dividing  men  off 
on  one  side  or  the  other, — Cain  or  Abel, 
Peter  or  Paul,  Guelfs  or  Ghibellines.  Then, 
if  we  look  at  men  in  respect  to  their  endow- 
ments or  character,  the  tendency  and  drift 
of  their  temperaments  and  acquired  quali- 
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ties,  we  j  udge  of  them  according  to  our  own 
view,  as  divided  into  saints  and  sinners, 
honest  men  and  knaves.  Carlyle,  whose 
burning  satire  sometimes  gave  the  truth  a 
kind  of  blue  flame,  said  there  were  thirty 
million  of  people  in  England,  mostly  fools ; 
and  we  have  all  heard  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  fools. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  liberal  mind?  No 
man's  head  is  the  complete  orb  of  truth, 
and  no  man's  heart  sends  forth  the  full 
effulgence  of  love.  Liberality  is  all-around- 
ness,  many-sidedness,  ocean-souled,  human- 
hearted.  To  see  the  manv-sided  and  in- 
finite  nature  of  truth,  to  look  over  and 
beyond  the  walls  of  narrow  personal  ex- 
perience, to  step  off  the  treadmill  of  habit, 
to  feel  the  free  air  of  heaven  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  in  the  narrow  cell  of  vocation,  to  do 
one  thing  and  yet  know  how  infinitely  small 
it  is  compared  with  the  whole, — to  have  some 
conception  like  this,  a  flash  of  it  even,  as  of 
lightning  beyond  the  horizon  streaming  up 
our  sky,  is  the  very  first  condition  and 
possibility  of  the  liberal  mind.  The  liberal 
discerns  and  feels  truth,  the  glory  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  come 
from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  borne  on 
all  the  winds. 

Let  us  frankly  and  liberally  confess  that 
there  ai*e  but  few  such.  There  are  many 
men  who  cannot  be  liberals,  and  it  is  not 
their  fault ;  but  God  has  graduated  truth  to 
every  condition  and  to  every  variety  of 
mind.  What  is  it  as  applied  to  religion? 
It  is  often  confounded  with  toleration.  But 
toleration  is  mere  material  exchange,  and 
paying  one's  debts,  and  no  thanks  or  obliga- 
tion to  any  one, — allowing  to  another  what 
you  ask  yourself.  Liberality  is  understand- 
ing another's  thought,  appreciating  another's 
view,  and  realizing  in  one's  own  imagination 
and  sensibility  the  truth  in  all  sentiments 
that  have  had  the  large  consent  of  other 
minds.  The  liberal  understands  what  he 
does  not  believe,  whether  it  be  the  high  doc- 
trines of  Oriental  imagination,  the  bleak 
wastes  of  Calvinism,  or  the  pathetic  idolatry 
of  the  devotee,  who  croons  softly,  caresses 
and  kisses  the  image  of  ]Mary. 

With  some,  liberality  means  only  liberty, 
wild  and  loose  license.  But  such  dangers 
beset  all  great  principles.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  be  interpreted  on  a  lower  plane. 
But  if  we  have  a  true  idea  of  what  it  is  to 


be  a  liberal,  and  have  a  touch  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  we  shall  discern  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of,  Can  you  ?  Are  you  ?  While  we  are 
true  to  our  own  common  nature  and  true  to 
our  own  convictions,  we  must  still  hold  that 
the  largest  part  of  mankind  is  still  in  the 
infancy  of  thought,  and  needs  specific  direc- 
tions, definite  rules  of  opinion, — in  short,  a 
dogmatic  religion. 

In  this  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  act  a  great  and  providential  part 
in  the  historic  scene,  while  Protestantism  is 
beginning  to  feel  the  tingling  beams  of  the 
day-spring  from  on  high.  Thus  the  liberal 
in  religion  has  a  glimpse  of  universality; 
and,  as  the  climates  of  the  world  enfold  the 
earth  and  sea,  so  the  spirit  of  God  enfolds 
the  world  of  men. 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  the  liberal  in 
politics.  Politics,  in  the  true  sense,  is  an 
extended  morality:  it  is  an  appeal  to  the 
common  thought  and  level  feelings  that 
are  and  must  be  below  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  human  action.  The  commonwealth 
has  a  conscience,  but  it  is  not  the  conscience 
of  the  individual.  It  has  bulk  rather  than 
height.  We  are  Americans,  without  inquir- 
ing whether  the  name  is  an  accident  or  a 
usurpation.  It  is  historic,  and  stands  for 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  combinations 
of  human  society  in  the  world.  Our  nation 
is  the  mingling  of  many  bloods  and  races, — 
white,  negro,  Chinese,  Indian,  English, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  all  of  the  rest.  The  American  is  a 
type  of  universal  man.  Our  Constitution 
is  the  most  human  instrument  ever  con- 
structed for  the  government  of  men.  It 
contains  greater  latent  good  yet  to  be  un- 
folded for  human  welfare  than  any  other 
writing,  parts  of  the  Bible  excepted,  on  the 
earth.  Its  principles,  when  fully  unfolded, 
are  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament; 
and,  if  I  were  left  to  the  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom, from  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  latest 
utterances  of  the  latest  synod,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  I  would  take 
the  Constitution  as  my  guide  and  my  hope. 

To  be  a  liberal  in  politics  is  to  have  this 
mind  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can above  all  local  provincialisms  of  politics 
or  religion.  It  believes  in  the  people, — 
that  they  are  honest,  and  that  the  bad  and 
the  dangerous  are  those  who  deceive  and 
mislead  the  people  by  appealing  to  their 
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passions  and  prejudices  or  their  griefs. 
What  are  called  the  corruptions  of  politics 
correspond  to  the  sectarian  meannesses  and 
ambitions  of  religion;  and,  where  the  two 
unite,  the  tiger  hate  and  the  vulpine  cun- 
ning are  one.  Thus  the  liberal  in  politics 
will  allow  no  such  union.  The  attempt  to 
form  a  political  alliance  against  any  sect  is 
only  a  modern  way  of  kindling  a  fire  for 
heretics ;  and  shibboleths  and  secrets  are  a 
feeble  attempt  to  establish  a  political  Car- 
bonari in  a  republic  like  ours.  Any  at- 
tempt to  do  it  shows  how  little  sway  liberal 
principles  have  gained  over  us. 

What  part  have  we  Unitarians,  a  small 
body  compared  with  the  sects  of  Christen- 
dom, to  act  in  the  great  historic  'scenes  of 
country  and  mankind  ?  A  great  volume  is 
now  closing,  and  a  new  volume  is  to  be 
opened.  Never  again,  though  ages  pass 
away,  never  any  more  on  earth  shall  be 
seen  forms  and  fabrics  that  we  have  seen. 
Human  planes  of  thought  and  schemes  of 
God  are  taking  their  place  among  departed 
shades  in  that  vast  mausoleum  which  re- 
ceives, sooner  or  later,  all  human  creations. 
One  era  is  coming  to  an  end, — the  era  of  a 
titled  church  intrusted  with  a  monopoly  of 
divine  grace,  and  of  a  God  that  devours  his 
own  children.  Another  era  has  begun.  A 
new  dayspring  from  on  high  gleams  on  the 
horizon ;  and  the  simple  Christian  creed  of 
righteousness  and  love  shall  remain  to  en- 
lighten ignorance,  fight  with  wrong  and  sin, 
and  lead  man  on  to  the  destiny  that  God 
shall  provide.  There  is  no  infallibility  for 
man :  all  new  knowledge  is  revelation ;  all 
experiences  of  the  soul  are  private  property ; 
and  any  pretension  to  unadulterated  truth 
in  any  sect  or  name,  or  to  any  sort  of  spirit- 
ual patent  rights  for  salvation,  is  as  ab- 
surd as  the  mythical  founding  of  Rome  by 
the  twin  brothers  suckled  bv  a  wolf. 

Protestantism  is  only  a  modified  Roman 
Catholicism ;  infallibility  transferred  from 
the  church  to  the  Bible ;  a  new  edition  of 
the  same  old  print.  The  weakness  of  Prot- 
estantism was  and  is  its  doctrines  of  an  in- 
fallible book,  with  no  infallible  interpreter; 
and  a  creed  that  contained  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  derived  from  the  in- 
fallible source.  Out  of  this  grew  that  vast 
system  commonly  called  Calvinism,  the  the- 
ology of  the  eighteenth  century, — ^the  most 
masterly  piece  of  logic  ever  framed  by  the 


mind  of  man.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it. 
With  all  its  moral  grandeur,  it  had  a  funda- 
mental misconception,  enthroning  God  as 
the  personification  of  infinite  and  eternal 
self-will,  bound  by  no  law,  except  to  do  as 
he  pleased. 

The  theology  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  as  great  a  misconception  of  the  moral 
world  under  a  righteous  God  as  the  Ptole- 
maic system  was  of  the  universe  of  suns  and 
stars.  It  called  God  father,  yet  attached 
no  responsibility  to  him  for  the  existence  of 
the  family.  By  an  error  of  human  judg- 
ment, Calvinism  was  fundamentally  un- 
moral. According  to  it,  God  made  a  world 
of  human  beings,  suffering,  striving,  weak 
and  sinful,  yet  hoping  and  trusting,  des- 
tined to  eternal  perdition.  Such  was  the 
force  of  superstition  that  none  but  a  clear- 
eyed,  daring  soul  could  deny  it.  There 
have  been  some  here  and  there  who  have 
denied  it  all  along  the  historic  ages,  from 
Job,  the  great  Arabian,  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  Englishman;  rare  souls  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  and  health 
enough  to  know  that  some  things  that  are 
said  are  not  true ;  or,  if  they  are  true,  their 
heroic  souls  will  defy  fate  and  take  the 
consequences.  Many  of  you  will  remember 
the  famous  words  of  Mill  in  regard  to  a 
theologic  doctrine  that  was  held  to  be  es- 
sential to  salvation :  '*If  I  must  believe  that 
or  go  to  hell,  then  to  hell  I  will  go." 

There  is  no  infallibility  for  man.  He  is 
guided  by  opinions,  judgments,  probabili- 
ties: faith,  hope,  and  love;  great,  general, 
and  all-comprehensive  truth,  which,  if  you 
would  define  it  too  accurately,  vanishes  and 
spurns  the  thrall.  At  the  present  day  a 
striking  feature  of  our  religious  organiza- 
tions is  the  fast-and-loose  way  in  which 
men  talk  of  the  creed  or  of  creeds.  Much 
of  it  is  often  frivolity  and  joke,  and  much 
is  a  loose  and  slouchy  use  of  words.  The 
confessional  differences  between  the  various 
sects  go  for  very  little,  and  seem  to  have 
little  or  no  significance  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Inasmuch  as  judgments  of  men  and  right- 
eousness are  subject  to  general  facts  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  tenacity  with  which  some 
hold  to  these  differences  seems  chiefly  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  rival 
organizations,  and  maintain  the  status  quo 
in  the  distribution  and  strength  of  sects, 
some  sects  claiming  that  American  liberty 
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was  cradled  in  its  creed,  and  that  an  Indian 
was  baptized  away  back  by  them  before 
anybody  else  thought  of  it.  But  this  repub- 
lic was  neither  cradled  by  nor  born  of  any 
sect.  Free  government  on  this  continent 
was  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Protestantism  to  political  society;  and  the 
assumption  that  any  sect  cradled  or  founded 
republican  institutions  is  an  idle  conceit. 

As  I  said,  this  fashion  of  thinking  is  grad- 
ually giving  way.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  forty  sects  in  Christendom,  or  were  a 
few  weeks  ago ;  and  there  may  have  been 
others  added  during  the  last  week,  and,  the 
more  creeds  there  are,  the  weaker  they 
become. 

Amid  this  general  confusion  there  has 
arisen  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  conscience 
that  can  accept  or  believe  almost  anything 
if  only  one  can  have  his  own  explanation  of 
it.  It  is,  in  short,  the  fashion  of  having  a 
creed  that  has  no  interpretation.  There  is 
something  shrewd  and  foxy  about  it,  like 
the  man  who  says,  ^4'11  agree  to  anything, 
if  you'll  let  me  write  the  contract" ;  but  all 
men  of  good  sense  and  uprightness  would 
be  very  shy  of  such  a  one.  I  call  this  the 
ecclesiastical  conscience,  a  concealed  opinion 
under  cover  of  the  opinion  expressed.  It 
was  this  that  impressed  the  mind  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  led  him  to  say  that  he 
would  sign  a  creed  if  one  could  be  found 
that  he  could  sign  without  mental  reserva- 
tions. 

I  do  not  say  that  men  are  dishonest  or 
hypocrites.  I  only  say  that  they  could  not 
do  business  in  that  way  for  an  hour  or  write 
a  promissory  note  to  have  any  value.  But 
this  inheres  in  and  belongs  to  the  very  nat- 
ure and  method  of  the  dogmatic  system  of 
religion.  There  is  a  trick  of  the  mind  in  it. 
The  prestidigitateur, — "Now  you  see,  and 
now  you  don't  see." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  a  man  would  be 
square  with  himself  and  square  with  his 
Maker,  he  must  rest  in  some  great  truths, 
stately,  large,  and  free.  There  are  some 
things  of  our  most  profound  conviction, 
which,  if  we  strive  to  give  them  more  defi- 
nite conception,  either  vanish  or  involve  us 
in  confusion.  The  moment  that  religion  is 
fixed  in  dogma,  that  moment  the  dogma 
begins  to  dissolve. 

Uuitarianism  is  not  a  dogmatic  form  of 
religion,  but  a  way  of  thinking  that  corre- 


sponds with  reason,  common  sense,  and  the 
great  facts  of  man's  experience.  The  pro- 
test that  it  makes  against  dogmatic  Protes- 
tantism is  of  the  same  kind  that  Protestant- 
ism made  against  dogmatic  Rome.  Unita- 
rians are  a  small  body  among  the  sects  of 
Christendom,  as  Christendom  is  a  small 
body  compared  with  the  human  race;  but 
Uuitarianism,  as  a  way  of  thinking,  has  an 
influence  far  beyond  its  numbers.  Poetry  is 
imbued  with  it,  literature  bears  it  on  wings 
of  power,  and  science  proclaims  it.  The 
late  Dean  Stanley  said  that  he  did  not  hear 
a  sermon  in  America  that  was  not  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Channing  and  Emerson. 
Religious  reform  is,  of  all,  the  slowest  to 
move;  but,  as  sure  as  day  and  night,  the 
Christian  religion  is  about  to  be  placed  upon 
a  basis  of  reasonable  fact, — physical,  moral, 
and  spiritual.  The  appeal  to  ignorance  and 
fear  and  dread  of  mysterious  consequences 
will  give  place  to  appeals  to  honor,  the  sense 
of  justice,  the  latent  affection  for  truth  and 
goodness,  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  God. 
Before  such  powers,  majorities  are  nothing. 
The  world  is  young,  and  the  paths  of  human- 
ity are  wet  with  dew ;  and  man  becomes  a 
nobler  spirit  as  he  learns  to  gauge  his  opin- 
ions and  actions  by  a  scale  commensurate 
with  his  nature.  The  vision  is  played.  He 
who  runs  may  read.  Though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come.  It  will 
not  tarry  long. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HEART. 


"Heresy  to  the  heretic,  and  religion  to  the  orthodox. 
But  the  dust  of  the  rose-petal  belongs  to  the  heart 

of  the  perfume- seller." 
—Inscription  by  AlnU  Fazl,  for  a  Temple  in  Kaah- 

mir. 

Why  any  doabt  about  our  life's  best  gift, — 
Religion  in  its  strength  to  help  and  cheer  ? 
The  royal  rose  we  know  is  sweet  and  dear, 

And  can  the  heart  to  heaven's  heights  uplift ; 

And,  when  the  petals  in  the  garden  drift, 
To  gardener  they  beautiful  appear, 
They  tell  him  of  the  summer  of  the  year, 

And  give  his  soul  for  joy  a  sacred  thrift ! 

Let  none  deprive  thee  of  the  precious  gain, 
The  years  have  grown  far  sweeter  than  the 
rose. 

Relifcion  is  thy  life,  its  worth  maintain ; 

Hold  all  the  good  its  Eden  grounds  enclose ; 

Love  each  delight,  each  hope  and  faith  and  truth ; 

In  hearts  these  blossoms  have  eternal  youth  i 

William  Brunton. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE. 


This  series  of  ^^Qaestions"  is  designed  to  meet  the  earnest  inquiries  of  our  young 
people,  as  they  face  the  real  demands  of  the  religious  life. 

The  Sixth  Question,  "Can  I  give  myself  ?"  is  prepared  by  Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke. 

Some  of  the  other  questions  in  the  series,  by  different  writers,  are :  — 

"How  can  I  make  God  real  ?" 

"Can  I  follow  Jesus?" 

"How  shall  I  pray  ?" 

"^Vhat  is  required  of  me  V" 

"Can  I  be  one  with  God  ?" 

Each  "Question"  is  republished  in  very  small  leaflet  form,  especially  intended  for 
the  church  porch,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Unitarian^  1  cent  each,  10  cents  per  dozen, 
50  cents  per  one  hundred. 


THE   SIXTH   QUESTION. 


CAN  I  GIVE  MYSELF? 

Yes!  But  not  except  I  am  full  of  per- 
sonal life  myself.  A  tree,  a  mountain,  the 
seas,  the  stars,  cannot  give  themselves.  A 
man  must  know  himself,  develop  himself 
make  himself  day  by  day,  if  he  would  have 
a  self  to  give  to  others. 

Accordingly,  Jesus  is  not  afraid  to  consti- 
tute the  individual  self  as  the  centre  of  his 
religion.  First,  each  man  is  to  love  God, 
alone  with  the  Alone;  and  then,  purified 
thus  himself,  he  is  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
he  loves  Grod  in  himself. 

Self-sacrifice  is  thus  not  the  denial,  but 
the  realization  of  ourselves, — of  our  highest 
selves.  Our  natural  tendency  when  we  love 
is  to  give  ourselves  freely  away.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  mightiest  of  our 
impulses. 

But  still  God  is  greater  than  our  heart. 
We  may  not,  therefore,  consent  to  the  de- 
mands of  others  on  our  sympathies,  except 
we  recognize  God  to  be  in  those  demands. 
Every  sacrifice  of  time,  of  opportunity,  of 
talent,  of  mind  and  of  strength,  which  God 
in  our  best  humanity  does  not  approve,  is  an 
iniquity.    Not  even  our  nearest  and  dearest 


have  a  right  to  ask  that  of  us.  We  must 
lose  ourselves  in  obedience  to  God  before 
we  can  truly  lose  ourselves  in  human  love. 
Otherwise  self-sacrifice  means  increasing 
contempt  both  of  ourselves  and  of  those  to 
whose  love  we  yielded. 

The  best  way  therefore  of  helping  our 
fellow-men  is  to  live  on  our  divine  life  as 
completely  as  possible. 

Who  is  the  surgeon  that  lives  for  his 
patients?  lie  whose  sympathies  are  all 
controlled  by  steadfast  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  increasing  knowledge  and 
skill  that  inspires. 

Who  is  the  most  helpful  teacher?  A 
man  sensitive  indeed  to  the  doubts  and 
needs  of  the  student,  anxious  also  to  assist 
him,  but  still  one  who  has  lived,  first,  his 
own  individual  life  of  mental  study  very 
well. 

Who  best  cheer  and  rest  us  when  we  are 
in  trouble  ?  Those  who  have  added  to  the 
tenderness  that  weeps  with  us  that  power 
of  inward  conquest  which  puts  iron  into 
our  failing,  wavering  hearts. 

Once  more  then :  Can  I  give  myself  ? 
Yes  1  But  only  so  far  as  I  have  first  sought 
my  eternal  life  as  God  sees  it. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER    AND  THE   TOWN. 


A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  TOUXO  PEOPLE'S 
GUILD  AT  ATHOL,  MASS.,  BT  WELLS  L.  HILL. 


Taking  the  country  editor  as  we  find  him 
to-day,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  public  worker 
anywhere  who  strives  harder  to  satisfy  his 
constituents.  There  is  no  one  who  has  a 
more  honorable  or  a  more  unselfish  ambition. 
His  newspaper  is  the  pride  of  his  own  life. 
He  tries  his  best  to  make  it  the  pride  of  his 
town,  too.  He  likes  to  hear  of  its  being 
mentioned  as  an  institution  that  has  been 
indefatigable  and  influential  in  the  town's 
best  interests,  and  is  worthy  of  the  people's 
most  cordial  indorsement  and  favor.  He 
is  gratified  when  he  is  assured  that  his  work 
is  appreciated,  but  long  experience  in  a 
hard  school  has  taught  him  the  futility  of 
being  unduly  disturbed  by  the  carping  criti- 
cisms of  fault-finders.  He  is  quite  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  poet  Riley,  when  he  wrote : — 

'*My  doctern  is  to  lay  aside 

Contentions,  and  be  satisfied. 

Jest  do  your  best,  and  praise  or  blame, 

That  follows,  that  connts  just  the  same. 

I've  allers  noticed  great  saccess 

Is  mixed  with  trouble,  more  or  less ; 

And  it's  the  man  who  does  his  best 

That  gits  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest." 

That  the  work  of  the  country  editor  is 
held  at  its  proper  value  by  men  whose  ex- 
perience in  the  affairs  of  life  qualify  them 
to  speak  with  intelligence  and  authority, 
there  is  ample  proof ;  and  it  is  largely  owing 
to  the  frank  tributes  paid  these  papers  by 
men  of  this  character  that  the  local  paper 
has  in  recent  years  gained  materially  in 
public  estimation.  These  tributes  have 
served  to  supplement  in  a  most  effective 
way  the  tendency  of  the  newspaper  itself  to 
a  higher  intellectual  standard  and  a  broader 
and  more  positive  field  of  usefulness.  Mr. 
Moody,  the  great  evangelist,  said  in  one  of 
his  addresses  during  his  recent  work  in 
Boston  that  the  newspapers  had  been  of 
the  greatest  possible  aid  to  him  in  his  relig- 
ious work.  He  believed  in  the  newspapers 
thoroughly,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
if  the  churches  in  every  city  and  town  were 
more  zealous  in  cultivating  pleasant  rela- 
tions with  the  papers  and  sought  the  benefit 
of  their  advertising  columns  more  freely, 


they  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  preach 
to  empty  pews.  ^'Advertise  your  sermons,*' 
he  said  to  the  ministers,  keep  your  church 
doings  freely  before  the  public.  I^et  the 
people  outside  your  regular  membership 
know  what  you  are  doing,  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  and  what  you  want  to  do.  In 
no  other  way  can  you  so  successfully  attract 
the  interest  and  support  of  the  public.  Our 
own  churches  here  in  town  are  excellent 
witnesses  to  the  beneficent  results  of  a  free 
•  and  judicious  use  of  printers*  ink.  Not  one 
of  the  Athol  papers  ever  goes  to  press  now 
without  liberal  mention  of  church  affairs, 
reports  of  services  and  of  matters  concern- 
ing the  social  side  of  church  life. 

Wherever  we  find  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
working  hand  in  hand  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  we  invariably  find  a  community 
strongly  buttressed  by  the  principles  which 
make  for  social  order  and  advanced  citizen- 
ship. The  direct  influence  of  the  pulpit  is, 
at  best,  restricted.  The  preacher  speaks  to 
only  a  few  hundreds  at  a  single  time.  The 
utterances  of  a  newspaper  are  read  by 
thousands.  The  minister,  therefore,  who 
realizes  the  limitations  of  his  position, 
frankly  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
reach  from  the  pulpit  the  many  hundreds  of 
people  who  may  need  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion the  most,  and  are  perhaps  accessible 
through  the  columns  of  the  local  newspaper, 
and  avails  himself  of  "the  privileges  which 
the  editor  always  freely  extends  to  him, 
shows  at  once  his  own  practical  common 
sense,  and  his  freedom  from  that  narrow- 
ness and  scepticism  which  have  often  kept 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  severely  apart,  the 
one  looking  upon  the  other  as  nothing  but 
a  cheap  purveyor  of  news, —  and  not  always 
the  most  printable  news,  either, —  in  league 
perhaps  with  the  very  forces  with  which  the 
pulpit  has  most  sharply  to  contend,  and 
ready  at  any  time  to  sell  its  editorial  favors 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  other  resenting 
this  contemptuous  and  unworthy  attitude, 
striking  back  with  vigor,  and  sometimes, 
doubtless,  in  unworthy  and  unmanly  ways. 
In  the  days  of  the  old  orthodoxy,  when 
the  church  arrogated  to  itself  about  all  the 
goodness  and  virtue  that  obtained  in  a  com- 
munity, and  regarded  with  severity  and  dis- 
favor any  public  voice  that  contended  with 
itself  for  influence  among  the  people,  the 
pulpit  and  the  secular  press  were  usually 
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found  in  sharp  hostility  to  each  other,  often, 
no  doubt,  with  little  judgment  or  reason  on 
either  side,  but  always  with  more  charity 
and  tolerance  on  the  side  of  the  newspaper, 
1  am  bound  to  believe. 

Happily,  we  do  not  find  these  conditions 
existing  so  commonly  in  these  days  of  re- 
ligious liberty  and  tolerance,  and  of  a  press 
itself  freer  and  more  advanced.  Wherever 
you  find  them  existing  at  aU,  you  may  be 
prepared  to  find  religious  ideas  of  the  most 
bigoted  character,  and  newspapers  that  have 
nothing  but  the  most  selfish  and  sordid 
notions  of  their  duty  and  mission. 

Trath  left  the  starlight  for  the  morn, 

Man  evermore  to  bless ; 
And  Liberty  and  Law  were  born 

When  came  to  earth  the  Press. 

The  ridge  from  out  the  shadow  grew, 

And  all  the  world  was  bright, 
When  dreaming  Franklin  fonnd  the  trne 

Increase  of  living  light. 

As  armies  marching  to  the  noon, 

The  moving  types  rolled  on, 
And  left  behind  one  common  boon, 

The  light  of  ages  gone. 

All  that  high  thought  its  own  might  reach 

To  him  who  delves  the  clod. 
That  so  the  printed  page  might  teach. 

And  tnm  the  soul  to  God. 

Move  on,  O  Press !  your  mission  yet 

A  higher  place  for  man, 
For  in  truth's  realm  no  bonnd  is  set 

To  wisdom's  final  plan. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  said  nowadays  about 
the  sensational  character  of  the  newspapers, 
how  their  columns  teem  day  after  day  with 
reading  matter  and  illustrations  that  are 
offensive  in  the  highest  degree  to  every  in- 
stinct of  refinement  and  delicacy.  You  can- 
not fail  to  note,  however,  that  publications 
of  this  character  are  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  daily  newspapers, — the  great  city 
sheets  whose  ends  are  largely  mercenary, 
and  which  are  growing  more  and  more 
reckless  in  their  disregard  of  the  most  hon- 
orable traditions  of  journalism,  and  con- 
tempt for  what  has  so  long  constituted  the 
true  morale  of  the  profession.  These  scav- 
engers of  the  press  are  prostituting  a  high 
and  noble  mission  to  their  own  infamous 
ends  by  pandering  to  the  lowest  and  most 
vicious  tastes.  They  eagerly  search  out 
news  that  is  unfit  to  be  spread  before  the 


public  gaze;  and,  when  they  cannot  find 
what  they  want  among  the  dregs  and  cess- 
pools of  society,  they  deliberately  go  to 
work  and  manufacture  it  in  their  own  work- 
shops, giving  to  the  world  as  facts  of  actual 
occurrence,  with  a  horrible  amplitude  of 
detail  and  vicious  suggestion,  things  that 
never  happened  at  all  except  in  their  own 
diseased  and  perverted  imagination.  They 
make  and  publish  illustrations  that  put  to 
the  blush  their  very  prototypes  of  the  police 
gazettes,  and  they  seem  to  rejoice  in  each 
succeeding  triumph  of  obscenity  and  lasciv- 
iousness. 

You  will  note,  I  repeat,  that  this  class  of 
journals  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
city  press.  You  will  not  find  any  country 
newspapers  in  the  disreputable  lot;  and, 
when  you  reflect  carefully,  you  will  perceive, 
too,  that  the  class  of  papers  to  which  I 
allude  are  really  few  in  number,  and,  though 
perhaps  of  large  circulation,  are  wholly 
-without  influence  except  as  contaminators 
of  morals.  In  questions  affecting  the  good 
of  society  and  the  advancement  of  political 
interests,  they  are  not  looked  to  for  advice 
or  opinion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  how  to  deal  with 
such  sheets.  They  must  be  shut  off  from 
all  connection  with  society  as  far  as  that 
can  be  done.  This  remedy  is  already  being 
applied  in  the  case  of  certain  New  York 
papers,  which  are  being  excluded  from  re- 
spectable reading-rooms,  clubs,  libraries, 
and  other  institutions  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country.  This  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign,  and  such  a  determined 
stand  in  behalf  of  good  morals  and  a  pure 
press  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  other 
newspapers. 

But,  after  all,  are  the  newspapers  that 
thus  debase  a  worthy  calling  alone  to  blame 
for  allowing  such  a  stream  of  filth  to  flow 
over  their  pages  ?  They  would  not  do  it  if 
there  was  not  money  in  it  for  them.  There 
would  not  be  money  in  it  if  the  people  did 
not  flock  in  such  hosts  to  buy  and  read  the 
polluted  mess  so  artfully  prepared  for  them. 
Yes,  the  people  themselves  are  to  blame 
that  such  newspapers  exist  and  flourish ; 
and  there  will  be  such  newspapers  so  long 
as  there  are  people  to  patronize  them,  or 
until  the  law  steps  in  to  protect  the  people 
from  their  demoralizing  effects.  Just  how 
far  the  law  can  fairly  and  reasonably  go  in 
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this  direction  is  a  mooted  question.  An 
important  step  is  now  being  taken  in  New 
York,  where  a  bill  is  before  the  legislature 
prohibiting  the  publication  by  any  news- 
paper of  the  portraits  of  men  or  women 
without  first  obtaining  their  written  con- 
sent. This  movement  is  asserted  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  public  morals  and  decency. 
I  need  not  at  this  time  discuss  its  wisdom 
and  practicability;  but  any  law  that  will 
check  the  bad  tendencies  of  a  certain  class 
of  newspapers,  without  infringing  upon  the 
reasonable  liberty  of  the  press  in  general 
or  upon  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  public, 
will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  who 
have  any  respect  for  what  is  pure  and 
wholesome. 

I  must  revert  again  tb  the  character  of 
the  country  press  and  its  so  general  free- 
dom from  what  makes  its  contemporaries  of 
the  city,  at  least  some  of  them,  so  offen- 
sive to  clean  ideas.  I  do  not  see  much 
tendency  in  the  old  country  weeklies  of 
Massachusetts  to  adopt  the  so-called  '*New 
Journalism"  methods.  While  advancing 
all  the  time  along  the  lines  of  legitimate 
enterprise,  and  unceasing  in  their  ambition 
to  get  all  the  local  news  that  is  fit  to  print, 
they,  as  a  rule,  scrupulously  avoid  the  sen- 
sational features,  and  strive  to  reach  the 
sober  judgment  and  favor  of  those  whose 
applause  really  counts  for  anything  in  com- 
munities like  ours.  The  country  papers 
wield  a  far  greater  influence  among  their 
readers  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
proportion  to  their  circulation  they  are 
more  influential  than  their  city  contem- 
poraries. This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  editors  of  the  weeklies  are  closer 
in  touch  with  the  people,  and  are  more 
truly  their  representatives.  The  country 
editor  goes  in  and  out  among  his  constitu- 
ents day  by  day.  He  learns  their  opinions 
on  general  and  local  questions ;  and  his  own 
views,  if  he  be  honest  with  himself,  are 
more  or  less  tinged  by  the  general  thought. 
It  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  indepen- 
dence and  individuality  of  an  editor  de- 
pend upon  his  superiority  to  all  exterior 
influences,  the  opinions  of  his  neighbors, 
the  sentiment  of  his  church,  the  judgment 
of  his  club.  In  his  editorial  utterance  he 
may  be  in  full  accord  with  all  these,  and 
be  more  or  less  swayed  by  their  collective 
mind,  and  yet  give  his  paper  a  character  of 


its  own,  a  breadth  and  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  that  may  make  it  a 
power  for  good,  and  the  truest  type  of  a 
popular  representative. 


ENVIRONMENT. 

The  Moral  Environment,  or  the  Worth  of 
the  Tradition  of  Worship  and  Right- 
eousness. 

BY   REV.   BETH  0.    BEACH. 

■ 

•<He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water.'*— Ps.  i.  8. 

This  is  said  of  the  man  who  kept  the 
law,  or  whom,  it  might  quite  as  well  have 
been  said,  the  law  kept.  The  law  kept 
him  because  he  kept  the  law.  That  law 
can  still  be  read  in  the  book  of  Leviticus, 
the  dullest  book  in  the  world  to  a  modern 
reader ;  but  the  day  was  when  its  forms  and 
ceremonies  were  natural  expressions  of  wor- 
ship, and  then  it  was  possible  to  speak  of  it 
as  being  to  the  soul  that  loved  it  what  a 
river  is  to  the  trees  on  its  bank. 

Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Wesley  sing  in 
the  same  strain,  but  their  subject  is  the 
gospel : — 

"Pour,  blessed  gospel,  glorious  news  for  man, 
Thy  stream  of  life  o'er  springless  deserts  roll.'* 

"Upon  the  gospers  sacred  page 
The  gathering  beams  of  ages  shine." 

*"So,'  saith  the  God  of  grace, 
'My  gospel  shall  descend, 
Almighty  to  effect 
The  purpose  I  intend.' " 

Christian  writers  do  not  perhaps  quite 
realize  that  they  can  say  no  more  of  their 
gospel  than  the  psalmists  could  say  of  the 
law.  But  let  us  listen  to  them :  "He  estab- 
lished a  testimony  in  Jacob  and  appointed 
a  law  in  Israel  which  he  commanded  our 
fathers  to  make  known  to  their  children, — 
that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God." 
<<The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  than 
gold."  «*The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul."  "Blessed  is  the  man 
whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  he 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his 
season." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  law  was  to  the 
devout  Hebrew  all  that  the  psalmists  have 
said  it  was.  Even  Paul,  who  had  found  a 
more  excellent  way,  declared  that  the  law 
had  been  to  him  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
him  to  Christ.  To  use  a  modern  phrase, 
the  law  was  part  of  the  '^environment*'  of  a 
Hebrew,  and  it  was  that  part  of  his  environ- 
ment which  had  to  do  yrith  his  soul,  with 
his  inner,  spiritual  life. 

It  is  noticeable  how  highly  he  valued  that 
part  of  his  environment ;  and  when  we  con- 
trast the  Hebrew  with  his  neighbors,  the 
Moabite  and  the  Ammonite,  and  remember 
that  under  much  the  same  material  condi- 
tions the  Moabite  and  Ammonite  have  left 
us  absolutely  nothing  distinctive  or  tangible, 
while  the  Hebrew  has  left  us  by  far  the 
richest  religious  legacy  of  antiquity,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  overrated  the  rigid  cere- 
monial code  which  taught  him  obedience 
and  served  him  as  a  moral  discipline. 

Environment. 

We  have  heard  so  much  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  ^'environment "  that  it  might 
almost  seem  to  be  an  element  of  existence 
which  had  just  made  its  appearance,  or,  at 
least,  had  just  been  discovered.  If  we  had 
no  record  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  we 
could  fix  its  date  very  nearly  by  the  mark 
which  the  event  made  in  literature,  the 
references  to  a  new  world,  the  emergence  of 
a  new  geographical  name,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  a  new  people.  So  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  the  telegraph,  and  the  printing- 
press:  if  all  our  handy  books  of  reference 
were  lost,  a  future  antiquarian  could  run 
through  the  literature  of  our  era  and  see 
when  these  instruments  began  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  fix  approximately  the  date  of 
their  invention.  His  logic  would  be  sound 
and  his  result  justified. 

But  now  he  might  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that,  about  the  time  he  met  with  the  word 
"telegraph"  or  *'se wing-machine,"  writers 
began  to  speak  of  ''the  environment."  The 
environment  surely  could  not  be  a  new 
thing  in  the  world,  but  would  it  not  seem 
to  him  that  it  was  a  new  discovery  ? 

Does  it  not  almost  seem  to  us  as  if  it 
were  something  which  our  generation  had 
discovered  and  of  which  our  predecessors 
were  blindly  ignorant? 


In  reality,  what  we  have  done  is  to  invent 
a  new  name  for  an  old  fact,  an  old  element 
of  existence.  When  did  men  not  know  the 
power  of  circumstances,  surroundings,  con- 
ditions, and  talk  about  them?  When  it 
was  said  that  "circumstances  make  the 
man,"  ii  was  what  we  call  a  half-truth,  but 
to  say  "environment"  tells  neither  more  nor 
less.  Dr.  Johnson  perhaps  never  wrote  the 
word  "environment,"  unless  it  may  have 
been  in  his  dictionary ;  but  who  has  asserted 
its  power  with  more  emphasis?  "There 
is,"  he  says,  "no  permanent  national  char- 
acter: it  varies  with  circumstances.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  swept  India;  now  the 
Turks  sweep  Greece." 

Neither  "environment,"  "surrounding," 
nor  "circumstances,"  is  named  in  the  Bible ; 
that  is,  these  words  are  not  used,  but 
we  should  be^  wide  of  the  mark  to  sup- 
pose that  the  influence  of  outward  condi- 
tions was  not  known  to  the  writers.  We 
read  in  Job,  "Can  the  rush  grow  without 
mire,  can  the  flag  grow  without  water?" 
Our  term  "environment"  might  put  this  in 
scientific  language,  but  it  would  tell  us  no 
new  fact  We  might  write  the  word  "en- 
vironment" all  through  the  parable  of  the 
Sower;  but  we  should  only  learn  that  the 
seed  sown  among  thorns  would  be  choked, 
and  that  sown  upon  good  ground  might 
bring  forth  a  hundred-fold. 

No  New  Factor. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  talk  of  a 
generation  concerning  the  environment  has 
been  purposeless,  but  that  it  has  not  been 
like  the  discovery  of  a  new  factor  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  the  same  old  factor  which  has 
been  known  since  primitive  man  clothed 
himself  in  skins  as  a  protection  from  the 
cold,  since  his  unclothed  forefather  selected 
the  sheltered  side  of  a  rock  to  protect  him 
from  the  wind  or  the  shady  side  to  cover 
him  from  the  heat. 

What  we  have  been  doing  in  our  time  is, 
by  observation  and  experiment,  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  relation  of  this  or  that 
element  in  the  environment  to  organism  or, 
more  generally,  to  an  object.  We  have 
analyzed  water  to  find  its  elements,  and 
have  discovered  exactly  how  much  oxygen 
and  how  much  hydrogen  combine  to  make 
water ;  we  have  isolated  the  little  beast  that 
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propagates  cholera,  so  that  we  now  know 
exactly  oar  enemy;  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  we  have  learned  to  know,  not  merely 
that  we  have  an  environment,  but  what  is 
in  it. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  studied  the 
cumulative  effects  of  environment  upon  in- 
dividuals and  races,  and  find  it  to  have 
beeu  a  factor  in  shaping  the  present  life 
of  the  globe  out  of  pre-existing  forms. 

Other  generations  have  known  that  circum- 
stances (i.e.,  much  or  little  feeding)  could 
make  a  large  animal  or  a  small  one.  They 
have  surmised  that  climate  might  have 
made  the  difference  in  color  between  the 
black  man  and  the  white  man ;  but  certainly 
no  former  gdneration  ever  had  seriously 
to  confront  the  suggestion  that  the  ape  and 
the  man  had  a  common  ancestor,  and  that 
an  accumulation  of  little  differences  of 
structure  through  uncounted  generations 
had  separated  them  by  what  seems  an  im- 
passable gUlf. 

In  fact,  the  gulf  is  impassable.  Thou- 
sands of  people  have  stoutly  denied  the 
possibility  of  deriving  man  from  the  ape, 
the  monkey,  or  the  baboon.  And  they  are' 
perfectly  right :  no  scientific  man  ever  pro- 
pounded any  such  theory.  What  the  Dar- 
winian says  is,  in  substance,  that  man  has 
not  always  been  as  he  is  now,  nor  the 
baboon  as  he  is  now ;  that,  as  you  go  back 
along  the  line  of  human  ancestry,  you  find 
the  human  skeleton  assuming  forms  resem- 
bling that  of  the  ape.  Flattened  human 
skulls  have  actually  been  found  in  the  bone- 
caves  which  strikingly  suggest  the  chim- 
panzee. Meanwhile,  the  ape  has  undergone 
a.  similar  modification,  so  that  it  is  not  the 
ape  of  to-day  from  which  the  human  race  is 
supposed  to  have  descanded,  but  his  prede- 
cessor, neither  ape  nor  man,  but  with  cer- 
tain ape-like,  man-like  characteristics  com- 
mon to  both. 

From  this  ancestor — there  may  have  been 
thousands  of  him — one  line  branches  off 
toward  the  apes  and  another  toward  man. 
By  the  time  a  fully  developed  ape  and  a 
fully  developed  man  appear,  the  gulf  be- 
tween them  is  impassable ;  but  it  may  have 
been  imperceptible  in  the  beginning.  What 
gulf  is  more  impassable  than  that  between 
the  horse  and  the  dog,  or  between  a  hoofed 
animal  and  one  with  fingers  and  toes  ?  But 
the  horse  skeleton  has  actually  been  traced 


back  to  an  ancestor  with  three  toes,  pre- 
ceded by  one  with  four  toes,  preceded  by 
one  with  five  toes.  (Le  Conte,  "Evolution 
and  its  Relation,"  p.  58.) 

Impassable  is  the  gulf  between  birds  and 
reptiles;  but  the  first  birds  were  so  much 
like  reptiles  that  there  is  often  a  doubt 
whether  they  are  to  be  classed  as  reptilian 
birds  or  as  bird-like  reptiles  (ibid.,  p.  12). 
Impassable  is  the  gulf  between  the  fish  and 
the  reptile ;  but  the  poUywog  breathes  with 
gills,  and  is  at  that  stage  as  much  a  kind  of 
fish  as  if  he  were  not  one  day  predestinated 
to  become  a  reptile.  Moreover,  there  are 
animals  which  are  gill-breathing  in  water 
and  lung-breathing  on  land  (ibid.j  p.  62). 
Note  this  fact  because  our  next  question 
will  be  as  to  the  effect  of  environment  upon 
life.  It  appears  there  are  creatures,  gill- 
breathing  in  water,  which  become  lung- 
' breathing  when  the  water  dries  up  or  they 
are  removed  to  a  dry  region. 

There  still  remains  the  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  im- 
passable :  no  one  would  plant  a  seed  expect- 
ing to  have  it  come  up  a  dog  or  a  rabbit. 
But  there  are  organisms  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  both  animal  and  plant, — in 
which  the  type  is  not  distinctly  marked,  or 
which,  at  one  stage,  behave  like  an  animal 
and  at  another  stage  like  a  plant.  (Eucyc. 
Brit.,  Biology,  p.  697.) 

Granting  that  all  these  difficulties  are 
passed,  there  still  remains  what  seems  the 
most  impassable  gulf  of  all,  that  between 
living  matter  and  non-living  matter.  No 
instance  of  such  a  transformation  is  known, 
and  the  passage  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
impossible  under  present  conditions ;  but 
that  is  probably  true  of  all  the  other  steps 
that  have  been  taken.  If  man  were  swept 
from  the  planet,  he  could  not  be  reproduced 
by  evolution  of  existing  animals;  if  birds 
were  exterminated,  they  could  not  be  devel- 
oped under  existing  conditions,  from  exist- 
ing reptiles. 

It  is  therefore  according  to  analogy  that 
organic  matter  should  not  arise  from  in- 
organic under  present  conditions.  But  if 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  to  be  applied  at 
all  to  the  origin  of  life,  it  has  to  assume 
that  there  was  a  time  when  conditions  were 
such  that  inorganic  matter  could  assume 
rudimentary  organic  forms.  (Encyc.  Brit, 
Biology,  Huxley,  p.  596). 
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Environment  and  Life. 


We  have  practically  answered  the  ques- 
tion which  we  are  about  to  take  up ;  that  is, 
"VVhat  has  the  environment  to  do  in  the 
development  of  life  ?  "  It  would  seem  to 
have  all  to  do  with  it,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  which  it  does  not  do.  But  we  may 
have  to  modify  that  opinion  somewhat. 

What  now  is  necessary  to  the  propagation 
of  life  as,  apparently,  in  this  world  it  has 
been  propagated  ?     First  of  all  a  tendency 
to  propagate  itself  under  favorable  condi- 
tions,—  reproduction.       Reproduction     in- 
volves heredity ;  living  matter  begets  living 
matter ;  like  begets  like.     But  sometimes  it 
does  not;   generally  it  does  not  precisely 
repeat  itself.    It  is  often  said  that   no  two 
leaves  in  a  forest  are  exactly  alike.    No  two 
children  in  the  same  family  are  quite  indis- 
tinguishable to  the  mother ;  sometimes  they 
are  as  different  as  if  they  had  no  relation- 
ship but  that  of  Adam.     Strangest  of  all, 
perhaps,  a  plant  occasionally  throws  out  a 
single  bud    with    a    new    and    sometimes 
widely  different  character  from  that  of  other 
buds   on   the   same  plant.    (Darwin,  "Ori- 
gin,'* etc.,  p.   25.)     Such  plants  the  gar- 
dener   calls    "sports."     Darwin    says    that 
there  is  no  difference  between  such  varia- 
tions and  those  variations  which   we  call 
deformities  or  "monstrosities,"  except  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  variation  is  injurious 
or  grotesque  (p.  52). 

How  do  these  variations  come  ?  We  say 
by  chance;  that  is  what  the  gardener  means 
when  he  calls  his  bud,  the  like  of  which  was 
never  seen  before,  a  "sport."  But  Darwin 
tells  us  that  is  a  name  for  our  ignorance ; 
when  we  do  not  know  the  real  cause  we  say 
"chance."  Something  which  we  cannot  de- 
tect affects  the  seed  or  the  bud  or  the  em- 
bryo, and  we  have  a  variation,  a  "sport,''  a 
deformity,  or  a  monstrosity.  Where  is  this 
"something"?  It  is  in  the  environment 
(p.  137). 

It  depends,  then,  upon  the  environment 
whether  an  organism  shall  propagate  at 
all.  It  depends  next  upon  the  environment 
whether  the  product  shall  be  like  or  differ- 
eut ;  and  in  spite  of  an  admitted  tendency 
in  an  organism  to  repeat  itself,  it  never 
quite  succeeds. 

We  have,  then,  from  unknown  causes, 
a  tendency  to  variation.  A  seed  propagates 
with  variations ;  those  variations  propagate 


with  variations ;  and  so  on.  What  hinders 
that  we  do  not  have  indefinite  variations 
and  no  fixed  species  or  varieties  ?  The 
answer  is  "natural  selection."  Other  causes 
are  mentioned, —  0.^.,  use  and  disuse  of 
organs ;  but  the  main  agent  is  "natural  se- 
lection." When  the  gardener  wishes  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  a  variation  he  destroys  all 
plants  differently  marked.  He  selects  those 
in  which  the  desired  variation  reappears. 
Nature  does  the  same.  Nature  simply  de- 
sires a  variation  that  can  live  under  her 
conditions  ;  all  other  specimens  she  weeds 
out.  So  she  forms  species  and  varieties  and 
keeps  them  within  narrow  lines.  Any  little 
step  beyond  her  boundaries,  and  the  creat- 
ure goes.  Here  again  the  environment 
comes  in  to  determine  whether  a  variation 
shall  live  or  die. 

Now  which  is  the  more  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  species,  the  tendency 
of  an  organism  to  repeat  itself, — that  is, 
"unity  of  type," — or  the  environment  in 
which  it  happens  to  be  ?  Mr.  Darwin  says, 
"The  law  of  the  conditions  of  existence  is 
the  higher  law,  as  it  includes,  through  the 
inheritance  of  former  adaptations,  that  of 
unity  of  type*'  (p.  200).  He  means,  I  sup- 
pose, that  circumstances  determine  whether 
the  organism  shall  breed  true  or  vary,  and 
circumstances  determine  whether  the  old 
type  or  some  variation  of  the  type  shall 
survive. 

Shakspere,  according  to  the  critics,  was 
everything  except  religious.  Was  he  also 
a  Darwinian  ?  In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra  " 
be  makes  Lepidus  say,  "You  have  strange 
serpents  there,"  meaning  in  Egypt.  An- 
tony answers,  "Ay,  Lepidus."  Lepidus  says, 
"Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of 
your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun  ;  so 
is  your  crocodile." 

It  is  evident  what  the  simple  repetition 
upon  repetition  of  type,  what  we  commonly 
understand  by  heredity,  would  do.  Start- 
ing with  a  rudimentary  cell,  it  would  give 
us  rudimentary  cells  without  number  and 
without  end. 

Heredity. 

With  that  alone  we  should  all  be  rudi- 
mentary cells  and  there  would  have  been 
nothing  else. 

The  environment  produced  a  variation 
upon  the  cell;  it  preserved  that  variation 
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and  emphasized  it ;  it  repeated  the  process 
for  uncounted  generations;  and,  finally, 
your  serpent  was  bred  of  your  mud  by  the 
action  of  your  sun,  as  the  learned  Lepidus 
in  Shakspere  says.  And  this  is  what  we 
call  heredity,  a  process  in  which  the  en- 
vironment plays  a  master  part. 

If  I  had  started  out  with  the  assertion 
that,  in  the  development  of  character,  a 
thousand  times  more  depends  upon  the  en- 
vironment in  which  you  place  a  child  than 
upon  any  trend  of  blood  in  his  ancestors,  it 
is  possible  that  many  of  you  would  have 
indorsed  the  opinion,  for  it  has  always  been 
a  question  whether  nature  is  more  potent 
or  education  more  potent  in  shaping  char- 
acter. 

But  some  of  you  who  have  seen  blue  eyes 
or  light  hair  or  business  aptitude  or  scholarly 
tastes  or  shiftless  habits  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  for  three  or  four  generations, 
would  have  asked  if  I  had  forgotten  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  heredity.  There  is ;  but 
even  in  the  physical  sphere  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  environment. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  heredity  ;  but  it 
operates  in  most  unaccountable  ways  even 
in  the  same  family.  Sometimes  the  like- 
ness of  the  children,  now  to  one  parent, 
now  to  the  other,  is  very  marked ;  quite  as 
often  it  is  slight,  and  in  thousands  of  cases 
the  relationship  has  to  be  known  before  it 
can  be  seen. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  heredity,  but  a 
Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  are  not 
more  unlike  than  John  Shakspere  and  Will- 
iam Shakspere,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Rich- 
ard Cromwell,  John  Adams  and  John  Qaincy 
Adams,  Edward  Everett  and  William  Ever- 
ett, Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  Lincoln. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  heredity,  but  it 
appears  in  the  transmission  of  long  estab- 
lished characteristics,  not  often  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  uncommon,  of  that  which  the 
gardener  would  call  a  ''sport."  Or,  as  Dar- 
win puts  it,  "natural  selection  acts  only  by 
the  preservation  and  accumulation  of  small 
inherited  modifications,  each  profitable  to 
the  preserved  being.*' 

Nature  of  Genius. 

Shakspere,  if  he  had  the  endowments 
which  the  critics  suppose,  was  what  the 
gardener  calls  a  '*sport."    He  was  like  that 


exceptional  bud  which  a  plant  throws  out, 
we  know  not  why.  He  was  that  exceptional 
throw  of  nature's  dice,  cast  into  the  dra- 
matic atmosphere  of  London  in  the  most 
dramatic  period  of  English  literature. 
Shakspere  was  not  such  a  genius  as  to  write 
''Othellos"  and  <'Macbeths"  without  the 
training  of  the  Globe  Theatre ;  but  he  was 
born  with  a  genius  which  be  could  not 
transmit.  It  was  an  individual  peculiarity 
not  shared  by  his  brothers,  not  marked  in 
his  line  of  ancestry;  and  that  kind  of  in- 
dividual peculiarity  is  not  often  transmis- 
sible. 

Something  in  the  environment  doubtless 
produced  the  prodigy.  If  you  could  repeat 
the  conditions,  you  could  perhaps  reproduce 
the  result,  but  it  is  not  what  we  call  inher- 
itable. Still  less  transmissible  was  the  ac- 
quired skill  which  turned  the  writer  of 
"Titus  Andronicus,"  of  the  age  of  thirty,— 
a  play  which  no  one  reads  a  second  time,— 
into  the  writer  of  "Lear,"  of  the  age  of 
forty-four, —  a  play  which  the  Shakspere 
scholar  knows  by  heart.  Acquired  skill  or 
aptitude  is  not  perceptibly  transmissible  at 
all;  that  is,  not  in  the  blood.  If  it  were, 
we  should  have  larger  heads  and  better 
brains  than  our  fathers,  as  well  as  more 
modern  ideas ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  have 
much  larger  heads  or  better  brains  than 
Chaucer  or  Alf)*ed  the  Great,  or  Hengist 
and  Horsa. 

How,  then,  is  the  skill  or  aptitude  of  one 
generation  transmissible  to  another?  A 
child  is  very  apt  to  follow  the  vocation  of 
his  father,  and  a  good  business  man  is  more 
apt  than  a  bad  one  to  have  a  thrifty,  sys- 
tematic, and  successful  son.  We  all  agree 
with  Dr.  Holmes  that  it  is  good  for  a  boy 
to  tumble  around  in  a  library,  and  that,  if 
he  has  the  happiness  to  have  had  four  or 
five  generations  of  scholarly  ancestors,  it  is 
well  for  him.  How  does  the  contagion 
reach  him  if  not  through  the  blood?  The 
answer  is,  through  tradition.  In  one  family 
scholarship  is  a  family  tradition,  and  you 
cannot  make  a  man  of  business ;  in  another, 
business  is  a  family  tradition  and  you  can- 
not make  a  scholar. 

Conditions  of  Environment. 

Of  course  one's  environment  is  not  al- 
ways the  four  walls  of  the  household,  and 
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other  conditions  come  in.  Take  the  son 
of  a  London  brewer,  and  send  him  to  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Ragby,  and  the  great  educator 
may  make  him  Chancellor  of  Oxford  or 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  most  ef- 
fective inheritance  then  runs  along  the  line 
of  the  world's  great  scholars  and  thinkers, 
in  spite  of  a  direct  ancestry  of  English 
brewers.  Fifteen  years  before  Charles  Dar- 
win was  bom,  Erasmus  Darwin,  his  grand- 
father, had  reached  the  conviction  that 
there  were  no  absolutely  distinct  species 
eternally  separate  and  immutable.  Surely 
this  looks  as  if  Darwin  might  have  inher- 
ited his  ideas  from  his  grandfather.  But  in 
a  little  book,  "The  Ethical  Import  of  Dar- 
winism" (p.  53),  President  Schurman  says, 
"Lamarck  was  the  true  precursor  of  Dar- 
win." Lamarck  was  a  Frenchman.  The 
line  of  descent  was  not  that  of  blood,  but 
of  scientific  tradition.  It  was  not  a  differ- 
ence in  blood  that  made  the  Hebrew  an- 
other man  from  the  wild  Bedouin  of  the 
desert :  their  blood  was  the  same.  Their 
environment  was  different,  their  moral  and 
religious  traditions  were  different.  The 
Psalmist  was  right  in  glorifying  the  Law. 
More  than  anything  else  he  owed  to  its  dis- 
cipline his  distinction  among  men.  To  that 
same  tradition  Paul  owed  a  debt  which  he 
was  wise  enough  to  acknowledge ;  and  Jesus 
owed  a  debt  which  surely  he  did  not  dis- 
own, but  which,  in  making  him  a  supernat- 
ural being  and  a  god,  his  followers  have 
blindly  ignored. 

We  owe  to  that  same  Hebrew  tradition 
a  debt  which  we  cannot  estimate.  Our 
churches  are  the  direct  children  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;  our  worship  ia  chiefly  their  legacy ; 
our  morals  are  largely  built  upon  the  Ten 
Commandments ;  our  social  safeguards  and 
restraints — sometimes  Hebrew,  sometimes 
Roman,  sometimes,  perhaps,  Anglo-Saxon — 
are  chiefly  race  traditions,  coming  down  to 
us  not  always  along  the  line  of  ancestry.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  educated  Japanese 
are,  to  all  intents,  Europeanized.  This  Is 
especially  true  of  a  Japanese  youth  educated 
in  this  country.  In  four  or  five  years  he 
writes  our  language,  accepts  our  religion, 
adopts  our  morality,  and  thinks  our  thoughts. 
He  has  come  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
set  of  religious,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  traditions;  and  it  has  undone  for 
him  the  work  of  centuries  and  done  for  him 


what  has  also  for  us  been  the  work  of  cen- 
turies. 

Take  your  boy  or  mine  and  reverse  the 
process  which  has  made  over  the  Japanese ; 
that  is,  let  him  fall  out  of  this  line  of  social 
and  moral  tradition  which  upholds  the  civi- 
lized man,  let  him  live  in  the  streets  like 
an  Arab,  and  what  matters  his  parentage  ? 
He  will  be  an  Arab  whatever  his  parentage. 
"It  may  be  stated  with  certainty,"  says 
Taine,  "that  if  the  leading  prejudices  of  the 
community  should  suddenly  disappear,  man, 
deprived  of  the  precious  legacy  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  would  at 
once  fall  back  into  a  savage  condition  and 
again  become  what  he  was  at  first,  a  rest- 
less, wandering,  hunted  brute.'*  (Quoted  by 
Batchelor,  New  Worlds  December,  1894.) 

Evolution  does  not  Repeat. 

All  analogy  goes  to  show  that  the  proc- 
esses of  evolution  do  not  repeat  themselves. 
There  was  a  time  when  inorganic  matter 
may  have  become  organic,  there  may  have 
been  a  time  when  an  indeterminate  cell 
branched  into  vegetable  and  again  into 
animal  life ;  but  no  one  supposes  that  such 
things  are  possible  now.  It  is  so,  doubtless, 
with  customs,  institutions,  and  modes  of 
worship. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  has  been  said,  that 
"if  all  the  roses  in  the  world  were  rooted 
up,  there  would  be  no  more  bridal  roses  for- 
ever. If  marriage  and  the  home,  the  finest 
product  of  evolution,  were  rooted  out,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  ever 
return.  For  the  evolution  has  been  in  the 
custom  and  the  tradition  and  not  in  human 
nature."  (Batchelor,  New  World,  p.  750, 
December,  1894.) 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Church,  its  accus- 
tomed observances,  the  habit  of  worship. 
They  have  been  of  great  use  to  the  world. 
They  are  of  service  still.  One  does  not 
know  what  will  be  their  fate  in  the  fierce 
struggle  for  life  to  which  customs  and  in- 
stitutions are  subjected  in  our  time.  But 
one  does  know  that  when  an  individual  is 
not  trained  to  them  or  when  he  gives  them 
up,  for  him  they  are  gone.  Only  Mr. 
Moody,  with  his  potent  spells,  can  bring 
them  back,  and  generally  not  even  he. 
Lock  the  doors  of  the  churches  for  one 
generation,  mount  the  boys  and  girls  upon 
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bicycles,  feed  them  upon  Sunday  news- 
papers, and  the  service  of  prayer  and  praise, 
as  our  fathers  knew  it,  and  as,  happily,  we 
know  it,  will  be  gone  forever. 

It  needs  to  be  said,  however,  that  this  is 
true  of  religion  no  further  than  it  is  true 
of  other  modes  of  culture.  Poetry,  like  re- 
ligion, has  grown  up  through  the  ages. 
Our  age  does  not  create  what  we  call  ^'folk 
lore" ;  our  bards  do  not  improvise  heroic 
ballads  at  our  feasts ;  our  children  do  not 
instinctively  lisp  in  numbers.  Poets  in  this 
age  are  made;  they  are  not  born.  I  have 
heard  a  story  of  Tennyson,  which  may  not 
be  true.  Some  one  was  commenting  upon 
the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  poet's  verse, 
and  specified  a  certain  line  which  had  evi- 
dently written  itself.  "Written  itself  I"  ex- 
claimed Tennyson;  "why,  I  smoked  four- 
teen cigars  on  that  line."  Your  best  poet 
to-day  does  not  grow  by  nature ;  he  is  made 
by  art. 

Now  close  the  books  of  poetry  for  a  gen- 
eration, abolish  the  poet*s  corner  in  the 
newspaper,  bring  up  a  generation  of  chil- 
dren upon  electrical  engineering  varied  by 
football,  and  how  much  poetry  would  there 
be  in  its  atmosphere?  If  Homer  and 
Shakspere  remained  on  the  shelves  of  the 
archaeological  museum,  the  curious  student 
might  try  his  hand  at  an  imitation  of  their 
verse,  but,  presumably,  the  poetic  traditions 
would  not  again  be  recovered.  I  do  not 
think  men  will  cease  to  write  poems,  in  any 
generation,  or  cease  to  worship;  but  the 
mould  in  which  poetry,  as  the  mould  in 
which  worship,  was  originally  cast,  is 
broken.  The  tradition  and  habit  of  them 
remain.  If  they  were  to  go  from  us  they 
would  go,  presumably,  beyond  recall. 

Hold  Fast  the  Good. 

If  you  wished,  in  this  age,  to  breed  a 
poet,  you  would  educate  him  to  poetry ;  you 
would  keep  him  under  the  spell  of  poetic 
traditions.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  if 
you  would  like  to  see  your  child  religious, 
you  must  educate  him  to  religion  and  keep 
him  under  the  spell  of  religious  traditions. 
Dr.  Theodore  Hunger  truly  says:  "We  can- 
not afford,  in  this  day,  to  let  anything  in 
the  way  of  religious  observance  pass  away 
without  the  severest  challenge.  We  can  do 
nothing  better  for  ourselves,  for  our  fami- 


lies, for  our  faith,  than  to  secure  for  thera  a 
full,  ministering  environment  of  religious 
custom"  ("Freedom,"  etc.,  p.  212).  The 
great  lesson  is,  according  to  the  maxim  of 
Paul,  "Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good" ;  for,  as  he  again  says,  "We 
have  our  treasure  in  earthen  vessels." 


GOD  THE  FATHER. 


BT   A    LAYMAN. 


What  is  the  primary,  the  fundamental  re- 
lation of  God  to  humanity  ? 

The  answer  seems  plain.  He  created 
man.  He  endowed  his  creatures  with  such 
powers,  capacities,  faculties,  and  propensi- 
ties as  he  saw  fit.  He  placed  these  creat- 
ures on  this  earth,  which  was  also  consti- 
tuted precisely  as  he  saw  fit.  This  is  true 
whether  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
or  the  account  of  the  creation,  as  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  that  chapter 
was  read  and  understood  until  very  recently. 

God  is  therefore  our  Father  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  he  that 
created  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  In  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  In 
his  sight  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  num- 
bered. All,  of  whatever  shade  of  theologi- 
cal opinion,  agree  to  this. 

In  all  discussion,  in  all  reasoning,  in  all 
speculation  as  to  God's  dealing  with  his 
human  creatures,  this  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
— that  we  are  considering  the  dealings  of  a 
father  with  his  children. 

It  may,  indeed  it  must,  be  assumed  in  all 
reasoning  concerning  the  action  of  the  In- 
finite, and  the  finite  as  well,  that  there  is  but 
one  standard  of  right.  True,  his  ways  are 
unsearchable  and  past  finding  out.  But  he 
established  the  standard  of  right,  and  that 
standard  is  universal.  There  may  be  dif- 
ficulties in  ascertaining  what  is  right  in  par- 
ticular cases.  That  is  the  result  of  human 
libiitations  of  reason  and  knowledge.  But 
there  is  one  right,  however  difficult  may  be 
its  attainment;  and  that  should  always  be 
sought  for,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  ap- 
parent consequences. 

No  doubt  men  often  do  and  often  should 
waive  their  rights  in  particular  cases,  and 
this  wisely  as  well  as  kindly.  But  such 
action,  however   praiseworthy   it   may  be, 
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makes  do  difference  as  to  what  constitntes 
right.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  good  will, 
and  many  other  considerations,  one  may 
concede  what  is  absolutely  his  right ;  and  it 
would  be  well  if  this  were  oftener  done. 
But,  all  the  same,  it  is  a  concession  of  a 
right.  Such  a  concession  should  be  so  con- 
ditioned that  a  wrong  is  not  done  to  another 
person  unless  he  is  willing  to  waive  bis 
right  in  the  matter.  So  that  what  would 
be  a  proper  thing  to  do  under  one  class  of 
circumstances  would  not  be  so  under  an- 
other and  different  class. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  relations  of  man  to 
his  Creator,  his  Father,  the  theologians  have 
almost  always  treated  them  as  those  of  a 
subject  to  a  ruler.  God  is  regarded  as  a 
sovereign,  a  ruler,  a  legislator,  a  judge.  He 
has  imposed  upon  his  subjects  certain  laws, 
prescribed  certain  rules  of  action.  Obe- 
dience to  those  laws,  compliance  with  those 
rules,  secure  his  favor  and  happiness,  if  not 
in  this  life,  certainly  in  the  life  to  come. 

Disobedience  is  followed  by  punishment, 
to  some  extent  in  this  life,  and  by  never-end- 
ing suffering  in  the  life  hereafter.  Further, 
every  human  being  has  violated  those  laws 
and  thereby  become  subject  to  the  penalty. 
But  the  Infinite  Ruler  has  provided  a  means 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  race  may  escape 
the  general  doom. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition that  a  Creator  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  well-being  of  his  creatures  when 
exercising  the  creative  act.  It  would  hardly 
be  denied  that  it  would  not  be  right  for 
a  finite  being,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
creating  a  conscious  being,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power  to  bring  into  existence  a 
being  so  constituted  as  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
istence of  suffering  never  to  cease.  Such 
an  act  would  shock  the  moral  sense.  And 
does  not  this  apply  with  greater  force  to  an 
Infinite  Being,  especially  if  he  be  a  being 
of  love  ? 

We  must  assume  omniscience  as  one  of 
his  attributes.  He  knows  what  must  be 
the  fate  of  every  being  that  he  creates. 
He  knows,  therefore,  whether  the  being  will 
be  happy  or  unhappy.  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  right  for 
him  to  create  beings  that  are  to  suffer  ever- 
lastingly, and  therefore  any  article  of  creed 
that  any  of  his  creatures  are  to  suffer  ever- 
lastingly cannot    be  true.     But,  says  the 


objector,  how  then  do  you  account  for  the 
unhappiness  and  misery  in  the  world  ?  Does 
not  the  fact,  apparent  to  every  one,  contra- 
dict your  reasoning  ?  If  this  world,  if  this 
life,  were  all,  I  should  say.  Yes,  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  pessimists.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  life  and  this  world  are  all. 
All  that  we  see  and  know  are  but  the 
smallest  fraction  of  the  great  whole.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact  that,  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe,  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  every  conscious  being 
in  that  universe  are  secured,  and  that  there 
should  still  be  the  amount  of  suffering  and 
wretchedness  with  which  we  are  all  so  pain- 
fully familiar. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  speculation  as 
to  the  conditions  existing  and  to  exist  in  the 
other  world.  But  there  are  absolutely  no 
data  whatever  upon  which  to  reason  or  from 
which  to  infer  anything  as  to  the  particu- 
lars of  life  or  being  in  that  world.  We 
know  something  as  to  what  life  is  on  this 
earth.  We  have  nothing  to  enable  us  to 
know  anything  about  that  other  life  or  how 
it  is  lived,  and  therefore  we  know  nothing. 
We  may  have  faith,  and  I  do  have  faith, 
that,  in  some  way,  every  one  of  the  beings 
created  by  an  infinite  Father  of  love  and 
wisdom  will,  at  some  time  and  in  some 
way,  come  into  harmony  with  his  will,  and 
thereby  obtain  complete  happiness.  Did  I 
not  have  that  faith,  I  should  question  either 
his  goodness  or  his  power. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that,  considering 
only  what  is  actually  seen  and  known  here, 
a  very  considerable  school  of  thinkers 
should  have  arisen,  holding  that  there  were 
two  rival  deities,  one  good  and  one  evil, 
and  these  were  always  in  conflict,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other  predom- 
inating,— the  one  striving  to  promote  the 
good,  the  other  the  evil  of  the  race. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  God  is  our 
father,  and  that  such  assumption  is  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind ;  further,  that  he  is 
a  being  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power,  and  assuming  immortality  for  the 
race, — then  we  can  reasonably  have  faith 
that  the  good  and  final  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  every  one  of  his  children  will  be 
secured. 

I  once  heard  an  eminent  professor  in  one 
of  our  leading  theological  seminaries  say 
in  a  sermon  that  God  was  disappointed  in 
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the  results  of  the  creation  of  man.  I  once 
heard  in  Scotland  a  clergyman  preach  a 
sermon,  taking  for  his  text  a  verse  from 
one  of  the  Psalms  attributed  to  David, 
"Wherefore  hast  thou  made  man  in  vain  ?" 
and  demonstrating,  as  he  thought,  that  God 
did  make  man  in  vain,  that  the  Infinite 
Being's  plans  in  the  creation  were  frus- 
trated, and,  as  a  copsequence,  the  great 
mass  of  human  beings  would  suffer  ever- 
lastingly,— all  which  shocks  my  moral  and 
intellectual  sense.  Such  contention  reduces 
God  from  an  infinite  to  a  finite  being.  But 
it  is  said  that  man  was  created  a  free  agent. 
He  was  and  is  free  to  obey  and  disobey ; 
and  this  freedom  of  action  is  an  essential 
element  in  any  true  maohood. 

But  the  Creator  knew  precisely  how  the 
created  being  would  act.  He  created  him 
with  such  powers  and  propensities  as  would 
determine  his  action  in  the  varying  circum- 
stances in  which  he  would  be  placed.  This 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Men  are  so 
different  in  their  organization,  in  their  orig- 
inal constitution,  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  made,  that  what  is  to  one  a  tempta- 
tion to  a  given  kind  of  wrong-doing  which 
he  cannot  or  will  not  resist  is  to  another  no 
temptation  at  all.  Take  a  familiar  and  com- 
monplace example.  There  are  some  who 
readily  yield  to  the  temptation  to  drink  to 
excess.  There  are  others  to  whom  drinking 
constitutes  no  temptation.  This  arises  from 
their  different  physical  constitutions.  Un- 
doubtedly each  was  in  a  sense  a  free  agent 
and  could  yield  or  resist.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  such  was  the  constitution  of  one  that 
he  could  not  successfully  resist,  and  the  other 
could. 

Now  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Creator,  when 
creating  one  of  these  men,  knew  that  he 
would  yield.  If  what  I  may  call  the  free 
agency  view  be  correct,  and  solves  the 
difficulty,  we  are  still  necessarily  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  creating  the  one  so 
constituted  that  he  would  yield,  he  in- 
tended that  this  one  should  enter  upon  an 
existence  of  never-ending  suffering.  This 
is  so,  because  it  is  a  familiar  principle  that 
every  one  intends  what  will  be  the  necessary 
result  of  his  action  in  any  given  case  if 
known  to  him.  I  cannot  think  that  this 
would  be  right.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  a  greater  wrong  than  any  finite  being 
coiuld  commit. 


Another  consideration  has  been  urged, — 
that  God  is  a  being  of  justice,  and  that,  if 
one  has  offended  his  laws,  justice  must  be  sat- 
isfied, and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment.  And  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  m^ntain  that,  as  the 
offence  is  committed  against  an  Infinite 
Being,  the  penalty  must  be  infinite.  There- 
fore, the  punishment  must  be  pain  that 
shall  be  endless.  To  save  some,  the  scheme 
of  vicarious  atonement  has  been  devised  and 
elaborated  with  great  ingenuity. 

But  what  is  meant  by  "justice''  in  this 
connection  ?  The  word  has  many  conven- 
tional meanings.  Its  primary  meaning  is 
right.  In  that  signification  of  the  word,  to 
do  justice  is  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  asking,  "Would  it  be  right 
for  the  Creator  to  impose  such  awful  condi- 
tions on  his  creatures?"  This  question  to 
my  mind  does  not  admit  of  argument.  It  is 
only  by  begging  this  question,  or  by  leaping 
over  it  and  stifling  the  promptings  of  the 
heart  and  conscience,  that  the  theological 
systems  have  been  worked  out. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD. 


Anniversary  Sermon. 


BT   BEV.    BOBEBT  COLLYBB. 


''The  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.'*— 1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

When  a  great  and  noble  religions  teacher 
of  our  time  sought  for  the  fountain-head 
of  the  Church  of  the  living  Godj  he  found 
it  in  what  he  defines  as  *Hhe  Eternal  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness,** 
and  then  goes  on  to  explore  the  truth  with 
a  rare  and  beautiful  insight  of  a  manhood 
in  the  ancient  Israel  which  drank  at  this 
fountain,  her  prophets  and  seers,  and  won 
her  away,  with  the  manhood  that  was  of 
their  heart  and  mind,  from  her  worship  of 
the  idols  and  of  her  doctrines  and  dogmas 
and  her  rites  and  ordinances,  when  these 
had  hardened  down  to  mere  fossils  and 
a  valley  of  dry  bones  back — or  forward, 
shall  we  say?— to  the  primal  truth  of  the 
living  God. 

Then  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  came,  still  in 
the  line  of  her  great  prophets  and  seers  of 
righteousness ;  and  he  finds  in  him  what  he 
cannot  find  in  those  who  came  before  him. 
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For,  as  many  streams  ran  into  one  great 
river  we  know  of,  each  with  some  tang,  or 
quality,  which  debars  its  fine  fitness  for  our 
human  life,  yet,  when  they  all  flow  to- 
gether, this  so  attiempers  that,  and  the 
sweet  mother- earth  so  blends  them,  that  this 
river  becomes  the  water  of  life  for  a  splen- 
did sister  city,  so,  if  I  have  caught  his 
fine  argument,  the  streams  of  tendency  in 
these  prophets  and  seers  blend  together  so 
purely  with  his  life  and  gospel,  flowing 
fresh  from  the  fountain  of  the  Eternal  not 
ourselves,  that  here,  at  length,  is  the  river 
the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of 
God  on  the  earth. 

And  one  truth  touches  me  especially,  as  I 
trace  the  noble  thought  of  our  poet  and 
seer  through  his  chapters, —the  truth  of  the 
imperial  majesty  of  this  Eternal  not  our- 
selves, the  sun-like  freedom  with  which  it 
invades  our  life,  and  how  surely  this  he 
touches  is  at  the  centre  and  in  the  heart  of 
all  the  revelations  of  the  divine  truth 
which  make  for  righteousness,  which  have 
come,  do  come,  and  will  come  while  the 
world  stands,  and  is  something  we  can  no 
more  turn  back  or  stay  than  we  can  turn 
back  or  stay  Niagara  where  the  water-floods 
bend  over  to  the  great  deeps  below. 

The  Eternal  not  ourselves  will  only 
treat  with  us,  when  you  come  to  the 
marrow  of  the  matter,  as  the  seasons  treat 
with  us  when  they  challenge  us  to  observe 
their  order  and  work  to  their  holy  lines  and 
limits,  or  to  neglect  them  at  our  peril, 
while,  for  standing  true  to  their  steadfast 
succession,  they  will  pour  into  our  lap  their 
rich  reward.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  primal 
truth  of  the  Eternal  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness.  It  is  imperial  in 
majesty,  and  has  nothing  to  say  to  our 
likes  or  dislikes,  or  our  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas of  righteousness,  as  these  may  contra- 
dict or  set  at  naught  that  which  was  re- 
vealed through  the  prophets  and  seers,  and 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  And,  again,  it  is  through  this  Pres- 
ence and  Power,  so  imperial  and  absolute, 
that  there  is  in  this  world  a  church  of  the 
living  God  we  did  not  create  and  cannot 
destroy.  For,  as  the  masters  in  that  wis- 
dom tell  us  that,  when  you  trace  all  mate- 
rial things  to  their  primitive  elements, 
there  is  still  a  secret  they  cannot  fathom 
touching  life  and  the  universe,  so,  when 
we  trace  the  conditions  backward  to  the 
farthest  line  of  human  insight  that  could 
create   the   prophets  and  seers,  and  give  to 


our  world  the  Christ,  there  still  lies, 
within  and  beyond  them  all,  the  secret  of 
the  Eternal  not  ourselves,  which  is  as  the 
white  fire  where  all  beside  is  only  as  the 
fuel. 

And,  as  they  themselves  ascribe  this 
divine  fire  which  burns  in  their  hearts  to 
the  living  God,  aud  steadily  tell  us  this 
was  his  word  they  said  and  his  work  they 
were  sent  to  do,  and  because  we  can  see  for 
ourselves  how  the  word  and  the  work  make 
good  their  claim  to  this  divine  inspiration 
by  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
— for  one,  I  am  shut  up  to  the  faith  that 
the  last  secret  rests  with,  not  ourselves,  but 
with  the  living  God,  as  the  secret  alike  of 
the  bluebell  and  the  mariposa-pine  rests  at 
last  with  the  sun. 

And,  again,  I  would  say.  This  is  true,  not 
alone  of  the  advent  of  the  Church  of  the 
living  God,  but  also  of  its  continuance 
through  all  time;  for,  once  born,  his 
Church  can  never  die,  while  yours  may,  or 
mine,  and  you  can  no  more  stamp  it  out 
than  you  can  stamp  out  the  oceans  or  the 
stars.  Therefore,  it  has  been  proved  true 
that,  while  very  much  of  our  religious  life 
has  been  deformed  and  defiled  by  the  things 
that  have  been  done  to  drive  this  Church  of 
the  living  God  out  of  the  world,  all  the 
chapters  which  hold  the  frightful  story 
end,  soon  or  late,  in  the  defeat  of  the  In- 
quisition and  the  victory  of  the  new  truth 
the  Church  holds  in  her  heart  with  the  old 
truth,  which  blooms  forth  forever,  in  some 
new  and  noble  variation. 

It  is  the  presence  and  power  of  the  living 
God  in  the  souls  of  his  elect,  guarding  his 
Church,  making  steel  of  no  worth  to  slay, 
in  the  old  time,  or  fire  or  the  ravin  of  the 
beasts  with  tooth  and  claw  to  burn  or  tear 
his  Church  asunder,  or,  in  this  new  time, 
the  will  of  those  who  would  whistle  her 
down  the  wind  or  wither  her  fair  flower- 
ing and  fruitage  with  a  sneer.  The  Church 
of  the  living  God  came  to  stay,  as  the 
planet  came  to  stay  her  appointed  time, 
and  to  become  forever  more  fruitful  in  all 
goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth ;  and 
so  I  can  flnd  no  room  in  my  heart  for  the 
fear  that,  in  these  last  times,  we  are  to 
witness  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Church 
of  the  living  God.  It  was  not  by  human 
hands  that  the  seed  was  sown,  and  it  is  not 
within  our  human  might  to  blast  the  har- 
vest. In  the  beginning  was  the  Word 
whence  she  sprang,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God ;  and  so 
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^*Our  little  syfltems  have  their  day: 
They  have  their  day,  aad  cease  to  be.'* 

But  he,  the  Eternal,  holds  his  Church  safe 
and  sure  and  perennial  as  the  springing  of 
green  grass  this  May  and  the  blossoms 
that  come  to  their  fruitage  in  the  golden 
autumn  days. 

But,  once  more,  as  there  will  be  no  ripe 
apple  then  which  does  not  dip  backward  to 
a  crab,  and  no  fine  wheat-ear  which  was 
not  once  a  weed  with  the  promise  of  the 
wheat  in  its  heart,  so  the  truth  and  the  life 
from  which  the  Church  springs,  forever 
new  and  forever  young,  must  bourgeon  out 
and  ripen  always  to  a  fairer  and  nobler 
purpose,  as  it  finds  the  happy  soi^  and 
climate,  and  become  so  large  and  generous 
that  you  shall  hardly  know  it  again  for 
that  in  the  golden  germ  over  which  men 
were  bending  thousands  of  years  ago,  and 
singing  immortal  psalms. 

It  is  the  truth  and  life  of  the  Eternal  in 
human  souls,  growing  larger  and  sweeter, 
and  slowly  throwing  ofF  the  encumbering 
husks  and  shells  which  were  once  essential 
to  its  life  or  they  had  not  been  there,  or  it 
is  as  when  the  sackbuts  and  psalteries  must 
give  place  to  the  great  organ  for  revealing 
the  divine  melodies,  while  the  master  chord 
has  never  been  lost,  but  has  been  steadily 
pulsing  through  all  the  variations,  and  true 
to  the  primal  score. 

The  Church  of  the  living  God  came  to 
stay,  and  to  grow  in  this  wise  from  the 
primal  root  of  this  truth  and  life ;  and  so 
forms  of  worship  may  pass  away,  and  will 
pass  away,  but  never  now  the  worship  of 
the  Father  in  the  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and 
forms  of  prayer,— yes,  and  many  motives 
for  prayer, — but  prayer  never  I 

^*For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  and 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift   not   hands    in 

prayer?" 

And  our  systems  of  religion  may  pass  away 
with  your  church  or  mine,  but  never  the 
Church  of  the  living  God, — this  impe- 
rial and  majestic  mystery  we  have  glanced 
at.  And  forever,  it  may  be,  there  will  be 
those  who  will  say.  Ah,  well  I  we  have 
quite  outgrown  all  this  you  call  religion :  it 
is  of  no  use  to  us  any  more,  and  no  worth ! 
And,  then,  it  will  be  of  no  worth  to  them, 
any  more  than  the  arctic  circle  is  to  grow 
fine  wheat;  but  forever  faith  in  the  living 
God  will  dwell  in  the  human  soul,  forever 


there  will  be  those  who  worship  him  in 
the  spirit  and  in  truth,  forever  great  psalms 
will  be .  sung  when  the  soul  soars  on  the 
wings  of  her  gladness  in  him,  the  Eternal, 
the  Father,  forever  the  divine  Heart  will 
answer  the  human  in  true  prayer,  and  for- 
ever, as  these  imagine  they  have  outgrown 
such  worship,  there  will  be  a  simple  and 
devout  human  heart  growing  into  it  in 
a  nobler  and  sweeter  assurance,  and  the 
old  black  sibyl's  cry,  '^Is  God  dead,  then, 
Douglass?"  will  bring  ringing  affirmations 
of  his  presence  in  the  Church  he  planted 
and  will  maintain  forever  more. 

II.  This  is  the  grand,  primal  truth,  then, 
of  the  Church  of  the  living  God ;  but,  when 
we  ask  the  question.  Where  shall  we  find 
her  in  this  world?  and  then  trace  the  story 
of  the  churches  which  have  made  claim  to 
this  high  dignity  and  worth  or  advance  it 
still,  we  cannot  blink  the  truth  that  there 
have  been  and  may  be  now  four  eras  in  the 
life  of  such  churches  which  I  would  define 
as  the  eras  of  Inwardness,  Outwardness, 
Worldliness,  and  Worthlessness,  where,  in 
the  first  the  soul  is  the  supreme  factor,  in 
the  second  the  senses,  in  the  third  the  in- 
come, and  in  the  last  emptiness.  And,  in 
the  first  her  soul  is  open  only  to  God,  in  the 
second  to  man,  in  the  third  to  Mammon, 
and  in  the  last  to  spiritual  paralysis  and 
death.  In  the  first  she  cares,  most  of  all, 
for  the  truth,  lives  for  it,  labors  for  it, 
gives  herself  for  it,  and  stands  ready  to 
die  for  it  in  the  arena  and  on  the  cross, 
with  the  first  martyrs  and  confessors,  at  the 
stake  in  the  great  Reformation,  on  the  Bay- 
down  there  with  the  Pilgrims,  or  on  half 
a  crown  a  week,  a  soft  board  for  your  bed, 
when  you  can  find  one,  and  a  bowling  mob 
hurling  things  at  you,  with  Wesley  and 
his  men. 

In  the  second  era,  she  cares  more  and 
more  for  what  we  call  a  good  time, — for 
ministers  who  will  be  unto  her  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  those  who  have  a  pleasant 
voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument, 
for  fine  sermons  and  a  choir  to  match,  for 
rituals  and  ceremonials,  and  for 

**  Storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light." 

She  must  have  the  very  best  now.  So  she 
buys  the  best,  and  pays  for  what  she  buys, 
or  owes  for  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  people  must  be  attracted.  They  will 
come  to  the  enticement  of  the  eloquent 
speech  and  the  sound  of  the  viols  and  the 
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organ.  They  can  be  won  through  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  ear;  and  so  a  splendid 
temple  is  a  means  of  grace.  This  is  the 
plea  she  makes  for  the  drift;  but  it  is  not 
quite  true,  if  I  have  traced  her  story  to 
any  purpose.  She  wants  all  this,  first  of 
all,  for  herself;  and,  while  there  may  still 
be  an  inward  life  and  a  noble  aim,  it  is 
slowly  changing  to  an  outward  show,  and 
is  as  the  splendor  of  the  pomegranate, 
which  must  be  cut  down  to  the  quick  or  it 
will  all  run  to  branch  and  blossom.  Still, 
it  is  a  braye  show;  while  those  who  staud 
within  these  splendors  have  to  search  far 
into  the  heart  before  they  find  the  line  be- 
tween the  purpose  which  impels  us  to  do 
all  these  things  for  the  love  of  God  and 
man  and  the  self-love  which  prompts  us 
to  do  them  that  we  may  be  ministered  unto 
rather  than  to  minister.  Indeed,  I  think 
there  is  as  yet  a  blended  motive,  a  true 
concern  for  those  we  would  help  mingled 
with  this  I  have  traced  so  far.  Only  we 
would  fain  do  by  these  outward  things  in 
their  measure  that  which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  inward  truth  and  life  of  the  first  era. 
In  the  third  era  the  drift  takes  a  more 
fatal  form.  In  her  best  days  such  a 
church  wants  to  know  only  what  is  true, 
and  give  her  life  for  the  truth  and  the  life 
of  God ;  in  the  second  to  know  what  is 
pleasant;  and  in  the  third  what  will  pay. 
So  the  first  is  a  life  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
second  is  blended  with  sacrifice  for  self, 
and  the  third  is  the  era  of  selfishness, — the 
precursor,  I  said,  of  spiritual  paralysis  and 
death. 

This  was  the  line  down  to  which  the 
ancient  Church  in  Israel  had  drifted  when 
we  touch  the  time  recorded  in  the  chapter 
read  for  our  lesson  just  now.  She  was  no 
longer  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  even  for 
herself,  as  she  had  done  when  the  first 
temple  was  built  on  Zion.  And,  as  that 
restored  under  Ezra  was  not  good  enough 
for  her  priests  and  rulers,  Herod — as  rank 
a  heathen  as  you  could  find — must  build  her 
a  new  one;  and  she  would  repay  him  in 
a  certain  subservience  of  the  soul,  as  he 
meant  she  should  when  he  took  the  thing 
in  hand.  And  so  the  time  had  come  when 
the  house  of  prayer  was  made  a  den  of 
thieves. 

She  had  turned  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house  into  a  cattle-yard  and  pigeon-coops 
and  a  place  for  the  money-changers,  where 
you  could  buy  beasts  and  birds  for  the  sac- 
rifice  at    temple   prices,    and   change   the 


money  you  had  brought  from  your  far-away 
home  for  that  you  must  give  to  the  priests ; 
while  the  merchant  would  only  charge  you 
five  per  cent,  for  exchange.  And  that  was 
little  enough  when  you  counted  the  rent  he 
must  pay  for  his  stand.  This  was  the 
shame  which  started  that  fire  of  white 
anger  in  the  gentle  and  pitiful  heart  of  the 
dear  Son  of  God,  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb, 
when  he  overturned  the  tables  and  drove 
them  forth.  It  was  the  era,  again,  the  last 
and  worst  in  the  great  historic  Church  of 
our  mother-land,— what  time  that  grim  old 
Harry— the  synonyme  of  Satan,  in  our  folk 
speech— ordei;^  that  harrowing  of  hell  in 
the  monasteries.  There  is  nothing  more 
lovely  in  her  story  than  the  first  era  in  the 
great  monastic  system  of  many  names,— the 
era  of  the  most  beautiful  and  utter  self- 
sacrifice,— and  few  things  more  revolting 
than  the  selfishness  and  sloth  which  lay  in 
the  death  warrant  signed  for  its  destruction, 
not  by  the  monarch's  hand  alone,  but  by 
the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  when  you  trace 
the  story  in  your  ** Piers  Ploughman,"  in 
your  Chaucer  and  in  Wydiffe  and  in  many 
a  record  besides  quite  apart  from  the 
report  of  the  commission  sent  out  by  the 
king. 

May  I  cite  for  you  one  illustration 
again  of  the  drift  in  our  Mother  Church 
of  England  after  the  era  of  the  first  Refor- 
mation? It  is  from  a  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  cathedral  church  in  Lon- 
don, near  the  close  of  the  great  and  most 
pregnant  century.  The  grand  central  aisle 
was  a  place  for  the  vendors  of  ale  and  beer, 
and  of  horses  and  mules.  The  chapels  were 
rented  for  lumber-rooms  and  workshops. 
One  great  vault  was  a  wine  cellar:  the  dust 
of  the  dead  was  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  the  tuns.  There  is  much  more,  but 
I  will  only  note  that  a  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  rented  for  a  playhouse. 

In  the  shires  the  churches  everywhere 
were  falling  away  to  ruin.  One  man  would 
hold  a  dozen  livings,  and  hire  curates  to 
look  after  them  on  laborer's  wages ;  while 
Dean  of  Durham  hauled  the  marble  mauso- 
leums out  of  that  grand  old  fane,  and 
turned  them  into  troughs  for  his  cattle. 

The  drift  had  set  in, — the  last  and  the 
worst.  The  old  piety,  the  austerity,  and 
the  self-sacrifice  only  held  its  own  in  nooks 
and  comers,  where  no  doubt  there  was 
still  many  a  good  parson  of  a  town  to 
match  the  lovely  picture  drawn  by  Chaucer 
long    before,    and   thousands  of    men    and 
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women  with  them,  thank  God !  branded  as 
Brownists,  or  whatever  would  bum  best, 
who  were  to  be  the  seed-corn  of  the  new 
Reformation.  But  the  old  days,  all  too 
brief,  of  a  strung,  salted  virtue  in  my 
Mother  Church,  had  gone  by.  The  last  era 
had  come,  and  the  worst,  when  paralysis 
sets  in,  the  precursor  of  death,  while  still 
she  had  a  name  to  live. 

And  so  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  old 
monastic  system,  together  with  the  Church 
that  maintained  the  system,  should  become 
intolerable  to  England  and  to  English- 
men, and  must  be  rooted  out,  or  old  Eng- 
land had  seen  her  best  days,,  and  must  fall 
back  from  the  line  of  the  splendid  life  she 
had  begun  to  reveal,  and  sit  down  content 
in  the  mire  of  sloth  and  superstition,  shall 
we  say,  with  Spain  to-day?  or  any  wonder, 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  Church  of  the 
living  God  in  this  woild,  that,  when  the 
reformed  Church  had  taken  that  downward 
drift.  He  should  have  said  in  his  heavens, 
I  will  raise  up  a  new  manhood,  which  will 
return  to  the  heart  of  purity,  austerity  and 
self-sacrifice  for  me  and  mine?  and  that, 
in  his  eternal  Providence,  He  should  have 
raised  up  your  forefathers  and  mine, — the 
Puritan, — for  his  purpose,  who  had  the 
soul  of  the  first  era  in  them,  and  would  as 
yet  have  none  of  that  by  their  own  good 
will  which  comes  in  the  second,  and  starts 
the  drift  downward?  No  easy-going  doc- 
trine you  can  twist  and  turn  to  the  temper 
of  your  hearing,  no  short  homily  of  twenty 
minutes  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of 
mercy  and  musical  as  Memnon  at  sunrise, 
no  harps  or  viols,  trumpets  or  shawms,  no 
splendid  temples, — nay,  and  no  assurance 
that  here  one  and  there  one,  in  the  sacred 
number,  would  not  drop  quick  into  hell 
when  he  was  through  with  earth  and  time, 
and,  if  it  must  be  so,  then  no  talking  back, 
blinding  lights  of  glory  and  vast,  black 
shadows  of  doom  sweeping  across  their 
souls,  as  they  swept  across  the  soul  of 
Cromwell,  perhaps  the  noblest  of  them  all ! 

Or  was  it  any  wonder,  again,  that,  when 
this  new  world  was  waiting  to  be  sown 
with  the  fine,  sifted  seed,  this  manhood 
and  womanhood  should  be  selected  for  the 
sowing  which  had  found  its  way  to  the 
primal  conditions, — purity,  sincerity,  and 
self-sacrifice, — and  be  the  first  of  our  blood 
and  nurture  that  came  here  to  stay? 

These  lovers  of  all  cleanness  in  word  and 
deed,  who  counted  life  dirt-cheap  in  His 
service  in  whose  name  they  came,  and  bear- 


ing Bis  benediction,  who  said.  There  is 
yet  more  truth  to  be  revealed  from  the  word 
of  God,— they  came, 

*'Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear: 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer.  *^ 

They  may  not  have  been  pleasant  men,  or 
given  to  much  laughter;  and  they  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn,  as  we  have,  too.  But 
they  were  men,  with  women  to  match  them, 
who  held  in  their  heart  and  life  these 
primal  conditions  of  a  church  of  the  living 
God ;  and  they  did  not  ask^  What  is  most 
pleasant?  let  alone,  What  will  pay?  but, 
What  is  God's  truth,  and  what  would  He 
have  us  do,  that  we  may  make  our  calling 
and  election  sure?  Virginia  was  the  place 
to  strike  for,  if  you  would  live  at  loose 
ends,  and  have  a  royal  time  when  the  mists 
began  to  rise.  So  these  clung  to  the  rock 
and  the  Bay, — these  Puritan  pilgrims ;  while 
the  Cavalier  went  up  the  James,  after  his 
kind.  And  all  the  years  have  but  made 
the  question  clear  of  what  the  Sybarite  can 
do,  by  contrast,  with  the  saint ;  for  I  affirm 
that  these  revelations  touch  the  soul  of 
things  as  well  as  the  things  of  the  soul. 

III.  And  now,  brethren  and  dear  friends 
of  the  many  years,  may  I  not  say  that  this 
glance  toward  the  light  and  the  shadow,  the 
living  heart  and  that  which  turns  to  dust, 
are  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  things 
or  churches  or  the  systems  that  have  their 
day  and  cease  to  be,  but  must  be  counted 
among  the  tests  we  can  use  to  a  sure  pur- 
pose, drawn  from  the  former  time,  when 
we  ask  the  question.  Where  shall  we  find 
the  Church  of  the  living  God  to-day,  and 
what  proof  can  they  give  to  the  title  who 
claim  the  grand  distinction?  I  care  noth- 
ing for  the  name  or  denomination,  apart 
from  the  good  and  true  you  can  find  in  all  the 
churches,  and  in  every  age.  Nor  must  you 
imagine  that  I  would  question,  for  an  in- 
stant, the  worth  in  their  degree  of  noble 
temples,  impressive  symbols  and  ordi- 
nances, melodies  to  match  all  the  great 
numbers  born  of  the  fire  from  heaven,  or 
a  silver-tongued  eloquence  that  will  win  the 
heart  to  listen  to  God's  holy  truth.  If 
these  things  can  be  one  with  the  truth  and 
the  life  the  Church  of  the  living  God 
stands  for,  or  can  even  be  made  tributary  to 
this  truth  and  life,  instead  of  touching  the 
senses  only  of  our  liking,  and  so  slowly 
turning   us  from   the  inward  spirit  to  the 
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outward  seeming ;  if  they  can  be  made  good 
servants  of  this  truth  instead  of  bad  roas- 
ters,— I  know  of  nothing  but  good  we  can 
say  of  such  things,  except  that  they  are 
only  things^  after  al],  and  cannot  be 
counted  in  the  sum  of  what  is  most  vital 
and  essential  in  the  Church  I  would  find. 

It  is  the  drift  we  have  to  mind,  from  the 
soul  to  the  senses,  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward,  and  from  our  Joy  in  God  to  mere 
enjoyment  in  ourselves,  which  shirks  all 
hardness,  and  loves  all  pleasantness,  that 
we  have  to  fear,  if  we  would  be  worthy  the 
holy  name.  When  a  church  wants  all 
these  things  for  herself,  and  is  ready  to 
ring  in  or  rope  in  any  number  of  old 
Herods  to  help  pay  the  bills,  who  may  pour 
out  their  money  like  water,  because  it  is 
a  good  investment,  in  Wall  Street  and  on 
Murray  Hill,  in  Beacon  Street, — and  you 
will  supply  the  other  name,  here  in  Boston, 
— but  are  Herods  all  the  same,  and  mean  to 
be,  then  look  out  for  the  fatal  drift. 
Worldliness  has  come,  and  worthlessness 
is  ringing  the  electric  bell.  And  when  we 
say  we  can  only  have  a  church  in  these 
times  on  those  terms,  then  the  Spirit, 
walking  forever  among  the  churches,  says : 
Ton  cannot  have  a  Church  of  the  living 
God  at  all.  You  can  have  a  phantom,  a 
delusion,  a  snare,  a  clash  of  petty  interests 
and  heart-burnings  and  flghtings ;  and  then 
you  can  die,  and  make  way  for  the  nobler 
growth.  But  a  church  of  the  living  God 
you  cannot  have  on  these  terms,  though 
you  hold  the  most  splendid  record  a  church 
ever  made. 

And  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  I  am  not  girding  at  any  church  you 
can  name, — especially,  in  this  word  about 
the  downward  drift;  for  we  can  all  take  the 
drift,  if  we  do  not  take  care.  We  can  all 
begin  with  the  soul,  and  drift  down  toward 
the  senses ;  or  we  can  hold  the  primal  truth 
and  life  strong  and  sure,  lifting  the  banner 
high  above  the  mire  of  worldliness  and 
what  the  wise  woman  of  our  age  called 
** other- worldliness,  *'  and  so  stand  free 
from  the  drift. 

And  we  can  be  sure  of  this,  also:  that, 
no  matter  what  this  church  or  that  may  do, 
the  Eternal  not  ourselves  will  see  to  his 
own;  while,  if  we  fail  in  the  primal  pur- 
pose, his  Church  will  stand  secure.  For 
this  Church  was  not  reared  by  human 
might,  and  human  might  can  never  ding  it 
down;  for  within  and  beyond  all  our 
shortcomings    is    this    white    fire    of    the 


Eternal,  where  all  beside  is  mere  kindling. 
Once  born,  his  Church  can  never  die.  It 
is  safe  and  sure  as  the  springing  of  the 
green  grass  this  May-time;  and  this  world 
will  no  more  move  ou  to  her  grand  destiny, 
bare  of  the  imperial  majesty,  than  men 
will  live  without  salt  and  fire  on  the  line 
to  which  we  have  risen.  The  Church  of 
the  living  God  ifs  immutable  as  the  heavens ; 
and  the  fear  men  voice  that  she  will  take 
the  drift  which,  when  it  is  finished,  bring- 
eth  forth  death,  seems  to  me  to  be  half 
unfaith  and  half  fooling  with  fire, — the 
white  fire  of  the  Eternal,  which  burns  for- 
ever to  the  same  divine  purpose.  The  ego- 
tism of  the  thing  is  supreme  in  those  who 
hope  it  may  be  so,  and  shameful  in  those 
who  fear.  Blot  out  this  faith  in  the  Eter- 
nal not  ourselves, — this  ever-springing  life 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,— slake  out  this 
sacred  fire  that  burns  from  him  and  for 
him:  you  can  bring  back  the  glacier  age 
more  easily.  And  then,  as  my  faith  stands, 
it  would  not  be  done;  for  the  Church  of 
the  living  God  would 

'*  Break  through  the  barriers  of  eternal  ice 
A  vista  to  the  gates  of  paradise. 
And  light,  within  the  shadows  of  the  pole, 
The  tenfold  darkness  of  the  human  soul  !'* 

And  now  may  I  say  that  any  church,  no 
matter  what  the  name,  which  opens  its 
heart  to  the  whole  truth  and  the  life  I  have 
tried  to  touch,  holds  the  secret  of  continu- 
ance as  a  church  of  the  living  God,  the 
truth  and  the  life  which  must  always  bloom 
forth  and  ripen  from  the  threefold  root  of 
a  deep  spiritual  fervor,  a  strong  and  pure 
moral  attainment,  and  a  noble  self-sacrifice, 
which  will  seek  to  pour  forth  perpetual 
blessing,  as  did  the  Lord's  Christ.  More- 
over, there  is  no  time  to  make  more  than 
mere  mention  of  the  truth  that  a  church 
may  flame  up  now  and  then  into  a  won- 
drous spiritual  fervor,  while  her  grip  on 
moral  principles  shall  be  very  much  like 
a  church  of  which  a  friend  wrote  me  that, 
when  they  had  a  revival,  the  merchants  of 
the  town  would  turn  to  their  ledgers  to  see 
how  some  of  the  prominent  members  stood. 
There  may  be  churches,  again,  whose  moral 
standards  are  above  all  question,  but,  if 
they  were  dead,  they  could  hardly  be  more 
heedless  touching  the  fervent  and  far-reach- 
ing inward  life ;  and  churches  that  may  be 
fervent  of  heart  after  their  fashion,  and 
maintain  the  high  standard  in  the  conduct 
of   their   life,    but    fail    in   the   crowning 
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virtne  of  self-sacrifice  rooted  in  love  for 
God  and  man. 

But  find  me  the  church  which  nourishes 
these  primal  conditions  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  and  malces  them  good  in  her  life, 
free  from  the  fatal  drift,  then  that  church 
may  be  yours  and  mine,  or  some  other 
standing  at  the  other  pole  from  yours  and 
mine ;  and  there  you  will  find  me  a  Church 
of  the  living  God.  And  this  was  the  heart, 
— the  old,  Puritan  heart, — at  its  best,  from 
which  we  hail.  It  is  true  they  had  their 
faults,  but  they  held  these  first  conditions 
of  the  Church  of  the  living  God ;  and  true 
that  their  conceptions  of  his  truth  were 
very  much  as  if  you  should  narrow  down 
the  sunlight  to  an  auger-hole  over  against 
a  darkened  room,  while  you  stand  in  the 
strong,  white  splint,  and  say,  This  is  all 
we  can  have;  but  this  is  ours,  and  the 
world  abideth  in  darkness.  But  they  could 
not  be  cast  out,  as  they  could  not  stay 
where  Calvin  had  put  them ;  and  the  door 
was  smitten  with  dryness,  and  the  roof  was 
lifted,  and  the  light  came  in,  full  and  fair. 
And  we,  tbeir  children,  sit  in  the  light. 
Yet,  dear  friends,  unless  we  have  a  faith 
as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  and  stand  free  from 
the  drift,  holding  well  to  the  primal  condi- 
tions, we  can  never  attain  even  to  their 
worth  in  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

But  this  we  can  do,  by  his  help  and 
blessing,  and  our  own  continuance  in  well- 
doing, not  dissatisfied,  but  unsatisfied, 
and,  like  those  of  whom  Plutarch  tells, 
never  quite  content  with  the  good  but 
striving  still  after  a  better  and  a  best. 

We  can  clasp  the  perpetual  revelation  of 
His  truth  to  our  hearts,  come  from  where 
it  may, — through  His  prophets  and  seers, — 
and  no  fear  can  hold  us.  If  we  are  true  to 
our  trust,  then  we  shall  answer  to  the 
grand  old  Scotchman's  word, — 

**  There  are  who  live  as  near  to  God 
As  my  right  arm  is  near  to  me ; 
And  thus  they  walk  about. 
Mailed  in  full  proof, 
And  bear  a  charm  that  mocks  at  fear, 
And  bars  the  door  on  doubt. ' ' 


Try  to  keep  clear  of  prejudice,  and  be 
willing  to  alter  any  opinion  you  may  hold 
when  further  light  breaks  upon  your  mind. 
He  is  clever  beyond  precedent,  or  weak 
beyond  measure,  who  never  sees  reasons  to 
change  his  judgment  of  men  and  things. 
William  Unsworth. 


AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  the 
Secretary,  Geo.  Batchelor. 

To  the  Members  qf  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  :— 

During  the  past  year  your  directors  have, 
under  somewhat  embarrassing  conditions, 
given  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the 
tasks  which  you  have  assigned  to  them. 
In  making  our  report,  we  call  your  atten- 
tion, first  of  all,  to  the  business  aspects  of 
our  work  and  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
dealt  with  them. 

Our  first  difficulty  has  been  the  necessity 
of  not  spending  money  which  we  did  not 
have.  This  necessity,  taken  by  itself, 
would  have  given  us  no  anxiety,  had  it  not 
been  for  obligations  already  incurred  and 
the  high-pitched  expectations  of  our  con- 
stituency. The  rate  of  expenditure  had 
been  fixed  for  us  at  a  time  when  through- 
out the  country  money  was  easily  made 
and  generously  spent,  and  when,  also,  an- 
nual drafts  were  made  upon  funds  of  the 
Association  which  are  no  longer  available. 
While  some  of  you  have  encouraged  us  in 
our  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  a  few 
have  urged  us  to  still  more  severe  econo- 
mies, the  majority  of  our  constituents 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  brought 
constant  pressure  upon  us  to  spend  money 
without  regard  to  our  annual  resources, 
because  so  much  work  lies  in  sight,  un- 
done, and  because  so  many  promising  en- 
terprises have  been  crushed  or  crippled  by 
the  commercial  disasters  of  the  last  four 
years.  The  work  is  great,  and  the  motives 
are  inspiring;  but  the  free  action  so  ex- 
hilarating to  a  cheerful  worker  has  been 
impossible.  It  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
the  sober  pace  required  by  necessity  to  save 
the  old  beginnings,  without  losing  the  new 
possibilities,  to  look  backward  enough  for 
safety  and  forward  enough  for  inspiration. 

In  our  American  fashion,  we  speak  some- 
what lightly  of  the  *  Splaying  out  of  booms'* 
and  the  **  bursting  of  financial  bubbles. '- 
Now  booms  are  only  enthusiastic  expecta- 
tions lived  up  to,  and  bubbles  are  as  light 
as  air.  But,  when  financial  bubbles  burst, 
they  destroy  as  if  they  were  charged  with 
dynamite;  and  the  ** tail-end  of  a  boom'' 
often  leaves  a  trail  as  desolate  as  the  track 
of  a  tornado.  The  whole  country  has 
passed  through  a  period  of  financial  tribu- 
lation. Every  interest  has  suffered;  and 
our  work  has  been  made  more  difficult  by 
the  double  necessity  imposed  upon  us  of 
reducing  our  expenditure  and  increasing 
our  helpfulness  at  the  same  time. 

The  bequests  made  to  the  Association 
during  the  year  have  been  as  follows :  from 
Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Nevins,  Boston,  Mass., 
$2,500;  from  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Grafton, 
Mass.,  $1,815.43;  from  Miss  Jeanie  Pome- 
roy,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  $1,000;  from  Mrs. 
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Sarah  Stont,  Plainfield,  N.J.,  $1,000;  from 
Nathan  M.  Wright,  Lowell,  Mass.,  $1,000; 
from  Mrs.  Maria  Cutler,  Boston,  Mass., 
$511.53;  from  Miss  Caroline  Wood,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  $250. 

The  differences  between  annual  expendi- 
ture and  annual  income,  brought  forward 
in  our  accounts  from  previous  years,  have 
now  been  provided  for  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, so  that  to-day  the  only  obligation 
of  every  kind  for  the  past  is  $1,780. 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  all  kinds 
for  the  coming  year  is  inside  of  $67,000, 
which  is  less  than  the  income  of  last  year. 
Your  directors,  through  their  various  com- 
mittees and  as  a  whole,  have  agreed  to  a 
limit  of  expenditure  in  each  department 
corresponding  to  this  fixed  sum.  They 
have  also  agreed  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
limit  be  exceeded,  unless  later  in  the  year 
there  shall  be  a  marked  increase  in  the 
income  to  warrant  it.  We  have  assisted 
some  ancient  churches  that  had  been  weak- 
ened by  no  fault  of  their  own.  We  have 
helped  newer  enterprises  on  the  way  to  self- 
support.  We  have  encouraged  a  few  move- 
ments which  were  too  hopeful  to  be  sup- 
pressed. And  now  the  demand  comes  from 
every  department  for  increased  activity. 
We  are  ready  to  go  forward  just  so  fast 
and  so  far  as  our  constituents  desire,  and 
will  justify  by  their  contributions. 

We  hear  frequently  the  complaint  that 
the  Association  is  too  much  a  Northern  in- 
stitution or  an  Eastern  institution.  We 
answer  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  change 
the  centre  of  gravity.  We  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  transferred  to  New  York,  and 
still  more  glad  when  the  majority  of  our 
churches  shall  be  west  of  Chicago. 

The  Southern  Conference  complains  of 
the  lack  of  representation  on  our  board  of 
directors.  The  complaint  is  just,  and  next 
year  there  should  be  a  readjustment.  In 
the  West  the  clouds  have  rolled  away;  and, 
throughout  the  country  we  can  report  a* 
unanimity  of  thought  and  feeling  concern- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  we  work  and 
the  means  which  it  is  desirable  to  use 
which  is  altogether  unprecedented  in  our 
history. 

New  houses  of  worship  have  during  the 
past  year  been  built  and  dedicated  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  with  a 
debt  to  the  Loan  Fund  of  $2,500;  at  Santa 
Ana,  Cal.,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  without 
debt;  at  Ontario,  Cal.,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500, 
with  a  debt  to  the  Loan  Fund  of  $1,500;  at 
Kedlands,  Cal.  (refitted  from  an  old  one), 
at  a  cost  of  $2, 150 ;  at  Waver  ley,  Mass. ,  at 
a  cost  of  $5,800,  with  a  debt  to  the  Loan 
Fund  of  $2,000;  at  Passaic,  N.J.,  at  a 
cost  of  $8,312,  with  a  debt  to  the  Loan 
Fund  of  $4,000;  at  Hudson,  Wis.,  at 
a  cost  of  $3,550,  with  a  debt  to  the  Loan 
Fund  of  $800.  In  all  these  cases  you  will 
observe  that  the  annual  instalment  due  the 
Loan  Fund,  without  interest,  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  rent  of  a  hall. 


Ten  of  the  beginnings,  which  we  have 
accounted  to  be,  for  the  present,  hopeless, 
were  last  January  dropped  from  our  list  of 
churches.  Fourteen,  which  seemed  to  have 
breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  we 
have  added.  The  new  names  are  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  (Second  Unitarian  Society), 
Gouverneur,  N. Y.,  Hanska,  Minn.,  Ida 
Grove,  la.,  Lemoore,  Cal.,  Manchester, 
Mass.  (summer),  Newton  Highlands, 
Mass.,  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  Ridgewood,  N.J., 
Rockville,  Conn.,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
«Minn.,  Union  Springs,  N.Y.,  Visalia, 
Cal.,  and  Westerly,  R.I. 

We  have  Unitarian  book-rooms  and  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  The 
Boston  headquarters  are  maintained  by  the 
income  of  invested  funds.  $250  (one-fourth 
the  cost)  is  given  to  the  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco;  and  $300  has  been  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  secretary,  to  be  used,  if 
necessary,  in  co-operation  with  the  Western 
Conference,  to  establish  a  book-room  in 
Chicago. 

The  Church  Building  Loan  Fund  con-' 
tinues  its  good  work.  Mistakes  have  been 
made,  hopes  have  been  excited  which  could 
not  be  realized,  churches  have  sometimes 
been  tempted  to  undertake  more  than  they 
could  perform,  and  distress  has  sometimes 
followed  the  incurring  of  too  great  obliga- 
tions. But  now,  taught  by  experience,  the 
trustees  are  more  careful  to  reduce  the 
expectations  of  borrowers  to  the  limit  of 
their  probable  ability  to  repay.  Used  in 
this  way,  the  fund  is  an  undoubted  bless- 
ing. There  are  several  of  the  older 
churches  which  are  heavily  burdened  with 
debt,  and  which  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  aid  of  the  Loan  Fund.  By 
the  rules  under  which  the  trustees  act,  all 
loans  are  limited  to  $5,000.  The  fund  was 
given  for  church- building  purposes,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  other  objects  without 
a  total  change  in  the  rules  under  which  the 
trustees  act.  If  the  advantage  of  a  large 
loan,  without  interest,  were  given  to  r^ne 
church,  it  should  be  given  to  all  churches 
with  similar  burdens.  The  fund  is  not 
large  enough  to  make  this  possible.  It 
is  mostly  invested  in  church  buildings 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Within  ten  miles  from  the  State  House 
in  Boston  we  have  now  fifty-nine  churches. 
During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  added 
but  four  to  the  number.  In  the  next  ten 
years  that  number  should  be  increased  by 
forty.  This  increase  would  furnish  to  our 
own  people,  who  are  constantly  moving 
away  from  the  centres  of  business,  accom- 
modations which  are  necessary.  Not  only 
would  our  migrating  Unitarian  population 
be  furnished  with  the  spiritual  privileges 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  but— 
what  is  of  vastly  more  importance— their 
children  would  be  protected  from  the  ener- 
getic propagandism  of  other  churches  or 
saved   from   the   indifference  and  spiritual 
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apathy  which  often  come  with  social  isola- 
tion and  religious  disfranchisement.  The 
potent  argument  against  Unitarianism  met 
by  youi^  oflScers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  that  favorite  assertion  made  by  revival- 
ists and  others  that  ''Unitarianism  is 
dying  in  Boston/'  Nothing  would  give 
such  an  impulse  to  our  missionary  work 
throughout  the  country  as  a  warning  uttered 
by  the  same  men  to  the  effect  that  ''Unita- 
rianism is  growing  in  Boston/'  That 
which  is  true  of  Boston  is  true,  also,  of 
other  great  cities. 

FOBBIGN  missions. 

Our  relations  with  the  Unitarian  churches 
of  Hungary  are  very  cordial.  All  Ameri- 
cans who  visit  these  churches  return  with 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  our  brave 
and  devoted  brethren  who,  under  the  Cath- 
olic government  of  the  A ustro- Hungarian 
Empire,  still  maintain  their  liberties,  and, 
vastly  out  of  proportion  to  their  scanty 
numbers,  furnish  the  leaders  in  all  move- 
ments of  political  and  social  progress. 
Acting  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni- 
tarian Association,  we  have  appropriated 
$300  to  the  church  in  Budapest.  Our  mis- 
sion in  Japan  continues.  Rev.  Clay  Mac- 
Cauley,  our  representative  there,  last  Fri- 
day met  your  directors;  and,  after  a  full 
consideration  of  the  matter,  they  voted  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  appropriate  $2,250  additional  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  coutinues  the 
appropriation,  at  the  rate  of  $4,500,  to  the 
1st  of  May,  1898.  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley, 
the  superintendent  of  the  mission,  will 
this  afternoon  present  its  claims,  and  show 
the  kind  of  work  it  has  been  doing  in 
Japan. 

PBBIODIGAL   literature. 

The  Christian  Register  has  been  partially 
endowed,  and  plans  are  making  to  improve 
it8»quality  and  enlarge  its  circulation.  The 
Pacific  Unitarian,  the  Old  and  New,  and 
the  Unitarian,  with  several  minor  periodi- 
cals, are  doing  effective  work.  The  Neto 
Worlds  a  magazine  established  by  aid  of 
our  Association,  but  unsectarian  in  its 
administration,  fitly  represents  our  highest 
thought.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
our  periodical  literature  shall  have  ample 
support.  Necessarily,  because  we  are  few 
in  nurhber,  the  great  world  pays  little 
attention  to  what  we  say ;  but  our  own  peo- 
ple are  amply  able  to  give  these  journals 
generous  support,  and  greatly  assist  thereby 
in  all  the  work  we  do. 


THE   MINISTRY. 

The  permanence  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
its  enlargement,  and  the  increase  of  its 
influence,  depend,  first  of  all,  upon  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  men  and  women 


admitted  to  its  ministry.  We  have  three 
principal  sources  of  supply, — the  Divinity 
Schools  at  Cambridge  and  Meadville,  and 
the  ministry  of  other  churches  introduced 
by  the  Fellowship  Committee.  A  careful 
investigation  has  been  made  by  your  officers 
to  learn  what  number  is  furnished  to  our 
ministry  by  each  of  these  agencies.  The 
figures  report  themselves  after  this  fashion: 
The  total  number  of  ministers  in  the  Year 
Book  is  529.  Of  these,  on  January  1,  378 
were  settled,  and  151  were  not  settled.  Of 
the  unsettled  ministers,  66  had  retired  from 
active  life,  65  were  engaged  in  various 
occupations, — as  professors,  teachers,  law- 
yers, and  in  business  of  various  kinds, — 
leaving  20  who  were  still  candidates. 

Of  these  529  ministers,  133  were  from 
Meadville,  and  33  of  them  were  unsettled ; 
157  were  from  Cambridge,  and  53  of  them 
were  unsettled ;  239  came  from  other  sources 
of  supply,  and  of  them  65  were  unsettled. 
In  this  case  "the  other  sources  of  supply" 
includes  all  those  who  took  partial  courses 
at  Cambridge  and  Meadville,  and  became 
candidates  without  graduation. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Fellowship 
Committee  appointed  by  the  National  Con- 
ference has  been  authorized  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  ministers  who  come  to  us 
from  ' '  the  other  sources  of  supply. ' '  Dur- 
ing these  ten  years  we  find  that  about  282 
men  and  women — an  average  of  about  28 
a  year — have  been  candidates  for  Uni- 
tarian pulpits.  Of  this  number,  102  have 
never  been  settled.  Their  names,  there- 
fore, do  not  appear  in  the  Year  Book. 

Classifying  these  282  candidates,  we  find 
that  110  have  come  through  the  Fellowship 
Committee,  88  from  Meadville,  and  84  from 
Can) bridge.  Of  the  110  received  through 
the  Fellowship  Committee  during  the  last 
ten  years,  47  are  now  settled  in  Unitarian 
parishes,  14  who  have  been  settled  are  now 
,  candidates,  49  have  never  been  settled.  Of 
the  88  coming  from  Meadville  in  ten  years, 
41  are  now  settled,  13  who  have  been  set- 
tled are  now  candidates,  and  33  were  never 
settled  or  have  fallen  out  of  our  ministry. 
Of  the  84  received  from  Cambridge  in  ten 
years,  61  are  now  settled,  3  who  have  been 
settled  are  now  candidates,  and  20  have 
never  been  settled  or  have  fallen  out  of 
our  ministry.  Of  the  88  from  Meadville, 
65  were  graduated  and  23  became  candi- 
dates without  graduation.  Of  the  84  from 
Cambridge,  33  were  graduated,  25  were 
resident  graduates,  of  whom  14  had  already 
graduated  at  Meadville,  13  were  special 
students,  and  13  were  regular  students,  not 
graduated. 

To*  recapitulate,  we  have  378  settled  min- 
isters, of  whom  Cambridge  furnished  104, 
Meadville  100,  the  Fellowship  Committee 
and  other  agencies  174.  We  have  had  in 
ten  years  282  new  candidates  for  settlement 
in  our  churches,  of  whom  102  have  not 
been  settled. 

To  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  ministry 
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and  the  sources  upon  which  we  depend, 
a  convenient  locality  to  be  studied  is 
bounded  by  the  ten-mile  limit  from  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  In  this  district 
there  are  59  Unitarian  churches.  Of  the 
ministers  of  these  churches,  15  graduated  at 
Meadville,  16  at  Cambridge,  5  came  by  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Fellowship  Committee, 
and  28  from  other  sources.  Of  these  23, 
some,  no  doubt,  took  partial  courses  at 
Cambridge  and  Mead vi He,  and  some  came 
from  other  denomiuations  before  the  Fel- 
lowship Committee  was  organized ;  3  of 
them  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College. 
Of  the  16  graduated  fiom  Cambridge  Divin- 
ity School,  5  were  also  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College. 

These  figures  seem  to  Indicate  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  misdirected  effort  and 
unrecorded  misery  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
ventable. Some  of  these  one  hundred  new 
candidates — to  say  nothing  of  candidates 
already  admitted  to  the  ministry— might 
be  employed  with  profit  to  all  concerned, 
if  we  had  the  means  to  sustain  them  in 
missionary  work.  But,  aside  from  this, 
there  is  evidently  a  difference  between  the 
standards  of  the  parishes  and  the  standards 
of  the  candidates.  Who  are  rigbt,  the  can- 
didates or  the  parishes?  This  is  a  subject 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  facul- 
ties of  our  divinity  schools,  the  fellowship 
Committee,  and  the  parishes.  Tour  direc- 
tors do  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer  these 
questions,  but  they  lead  up  to  other  ques- 
tions which  involve  our  most  vital  interests. 

We  know  that  many  intelligent  persons 
regard  the  Church  with  indifference.  We 
know  that  many  Unitarian  parents  would 
not  advise  their  children  to  become  min- 
isters. But  we  are  also  certain  that  the 
decline  of  the  Church  and  the  extinction  of 
the  ministry  would  be  the  sign,  if  not  the 
cause,  of  moral  calamities  which  no  patriot 
would  willingly  contemplate.  Let  us  admit 
the  most  serious  charges  that  can  be  made 
against  modem  society  and  the  Church. 
Let  us  admit  that  irreligion  is  prevalent. 
Let  us  admit  that  in  many  congregations 
the  ideals  are  worldly,  selfish,  and  trivial. 
Let  us  admit  that  what  is  called  success  in 
the  ministry  is  often  more  showy  than  sub- 
stantial. Let  us  admit  that  the  parishes 
often  encourage  mere  glibness  of  speech 
and  tricks  of  rhetoric,  that  they  often  neg- 
lect men  who  are  wise  and  good,  and  honor 
those  who  are  shallow  and  selfish.  What, 
then? 

Taking  the  most  pessimistic  view  possi- 
ble, we  still  have  to  say  that  men  and 
women  are  called  to  the  ministry  in  order 
to  raise  the  standard  of  modern  society  and 
the  Church.  It  is  their  business  to  dis- 
close the  loftier  ideal,  and  to  make  the 
Church  worthy  of  its  high  calling.  We 
have  n'eed  of  preachers  of  the  living  word 
and  shepherds  of  the  people  who  recognize 
the  obstacles  which  lie  before  them,  and 
are  able  to  surmount  them,— men  with  a 


message  which  has  carrying  power.  The 
message  makes  the  man.  Let  our  parishes 
recognize  this  fact.  Let  them  set  a  high 
ideal  above  all  worldly  considerations,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  religion  will 
press  into  its  service  both  the  genius  of 
the  unlearned  saint  and  the  trained  ability 
of  the  scholar.  Let  the  word  go  out  to  our 
Unitarian  families  in  which  are  youth  for 
a  high  career.  Let  it  be  proclaimed  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  that  we  have  five 
hundred  religious  societies  organized  for 
the  common  good,  with  a  lofty  and  unself- 
ish ideal;  and  then,  as  flowers  follow  the 
sun,  so  will  magnanimous  souls  be  drawn 
into  the  ministry  of  religion.  Any  group 
of  five  hundred  religious  societies,  so  work- 
ing, will  hold  the  keys  of  the  future.  Re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms,  the  task  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  is  to  get 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  ministers  into 
the  right  kind  of  churches,  organized  in 
the  right  way  for  service. 

Our  financial  condition  is  better  than 
that  of  any  other  missionary  society  in  the 
country  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  The 
only  obstacles  which  are  formidable  lie 
within  our  own  minds,  and  not  in  the  difl^- 
culties  before  us.  We  have  light,  liberty, 
and  opportunity.  If,  in  proportion  to 
these,  we  have  intelligence  to  use  our  op- 
portunity, religious  enthusiasm  to  match 
our  liberty,  and  religion  enough  to  make 
our  light  shine,  our  spiritual  fortunes  will 
be  secure.  If  we  deserve  to  succeed,  we 
shall  succeed.  If  we  are  faithful  to  the 
noble  traditions  which  have  made  our  lead- 
ers illustrious,  and  to  the  principles  which 
we  profess,  we  shall  deserve  and  receive 
the  recognition,  the  fellowship,  and  co- 
operation of  those  who  are  doing  God^s 
service  by  serving  their  fellow-men. 


THE  ANNIVERSARIES   AND  SOME 
SURPRISES. 

The  first  surprise  of  arriving  delegates 
who  came  to  Boston  to  attend  the  many 
meetings  of  Anniversary  Week  beginning 
May  24  was  the  extraordinarily  extended 
view  from  the  steps  of  our  denominational 
capitol  on  Beacon  Street  hill.  Is  this  the 
new  outlook  of  Unitarianism ?  It  is;  and 
we  owe  it  to  our  orthodox  Congregational 
brethren,  who  have  torn  down  and  utterly 
demolished  the  solid  business  blocks  which 
formerly  closed  our  view  at  short  range 
across  the  street.  Before  long,  however, 
we  shall  have  to  give  up  this  panorama  of 
Tremont  Street  and  all  its  moving  hu- 
manity, when  another  surprise  will  be  pre- 
pared for  our  next  anniversary  delegates, — 
nothing  less  than  the  smiling  countenances 
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of  our  ministerial  brethren  beaming  across 
the  street  from  the  new  denominational 
house  they  propose  to  erect,  facing  ours.  If 
a  subway  is  considered  too  dangerous,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  some  sort  of  suspension  bridge, 
perhaps  the  stringing  up  of  the  old  iron 
creeds  across  the  way,  may  connect  the  two 
buildings. 

Turning  from  this  prospect,  the  arriving 
delegate  must  have  been  surprised  to  notice 
the  brightened  aspect  of  our  own  headquar- 
ters; and,  wondering  upon  its  cause,  he 
could  not  fail  to  discover  the  lavish  gold- 
leaf  announcements, 
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Thousands  of  strangers  and  visitors  pass 
up  and  down  Beacon  Street  daily ;  and  the 
fact  that  we,  like  Miss  Edge  worth,  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  "I  am  now  ready  to  produce 
my  bcx)ks  and  to  abide  by  them  -in  any 
court/'  will  doubtless  have  its  efEect. 

It  is  probable  that  late  arrivals  were  con- 
soled to  find  the  saints  forlorn,  for  the  usual 
Eing*s  Chapel  service  opening  the  week  at 
about  the  breakfast  hour  was  this  year 
omitted.  That  was  a  surprise  to  some, 
others  did  not  know  about  it  at  all,  few 
seemed  conscious  of  the  change.  It  was 
carefully  planned,  however;  and  the  next 
morning  the  great  white  angel  of  our 
church,  whose  glorious  voice  has  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  dear  familiar  brogue,  conducted 
the  service,  and  the  hour  made  nine  o'clock, 
and  certain  doorkeepers  of  the  faith  set  to 
count  the  heads  of  all  ministers  present 
But  the  result  ?  Alas,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  surprises  I 

However,  as  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett  at  the 
Berry  Street  Conference  succeeded  in  dem- 
onstrating, if  we  lack  in  devotion  there 
are  still  many  "reasons"  in  our  religion,  and 
crowds  of  applauding  brethren  sought  to 
enforce  all  the  arguments  given  so  skil- 
fully by  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker  in  the  first 
paper  of  the  week,  at  Channing  Hall  on 
Monday  morning,  which  left  atheism,  like 
Wolsey,  **naked  to  his  enemies."  Among 
the  surprises  of  Monday  afternoon  may  be 
cited  ^Ir.  Chadwick's  suggestion  of  put- 
ting the  old  creeds  to  Pegasian  service 
by  mounting  their  scaly  backs  and  circling, 
Dante-like,  the  depths  of  hell.  Mr.  Chad* 
wick's  splendid  paper  on  the  real  unity  of 
ideals  was  no  surprise,  nor  was  Dr.  Hale's 


declaration  that  even  the  Unitarian  min- 
istry has  room  for  more  intelligence,  al- 
though his  statement  was  received  with 
ironic  applause. 

The  greatest  surprise  of  the  week  doubt- 
less centred  in  the  extraordinary  financial 
statement  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, set  forth  very  forcibly  in  the  secre- 
tary's report  printed  on  another  page  of 
this  journal,  and  of  course  embodied  in  the 
treasurer's  statement.  It  seems  that  for 
the  first  time  within  most  memories  expen- 
diture does  not  exceed  income,  that,  while 
every  other  missionary  body  in  the  country 
has  been  sinking  most  heavily  into  debt 
through  the  depressing  financial  times,  the 
Unitarian  Association  has  been  able  to  meet 
its  liabilities  and  pay  its  way.  This  is  a 
pleasant  surprise.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  it  has  only  been  accom- 
plished by  severe  restriction  of  often  greatly 
needed  missionary  expenditure.  What  is 
certainly  true,  and  would  constitute  a 
splendid  surprise  for  next  year,  is  that,  if 
$50,000  was  added  to  the  year's  available 
resources,  by  all  churches  doubling  their 
subscriptions,  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation could  most  profitably  spend  every 
dollar  of  it. 

It  is  well  to  record  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  who  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning.  May 
25:— 

For  president,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Washington. 

For  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Sy- 
monds,  LL.D.,  Portland,  Me.;  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Hooper,  Boston ;  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
New  York ;  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  Hon.  Daniel  L.  Shorey,  Chi- 
cago ;  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco. 

For  secretary,  Rev.  George  Batchelor, 
Cambridge. 

For  assistant  secretary,  George  W.  Fox, 
Boston. 

For  treasurer,  George  W.  Stone,  Boston. 

For  directors  to  serve  till  ^lay,  1900,  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  Boston;  Archibald  M. 
Howe,  Cambridge;  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver, 
Worcester ;  Rev.  Samuel  Eliotj  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Catlin,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ;  Francis  Cutting,  San  Francisco. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  satne  day 
Rev.  Clay  MacCauley  of  Tokio,  Japan,  pre- 
sented his  annual  report  as  representative  of 
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the  work  of  the  Association  in  Japan.  He 
said  the  Unitarian  body  was  more  widely 
known  in  Japan  than  any  other  foreign  re- 
ligious body,  and  the  name  "Unitarian''  had 
become  incorporated  into  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage as  meaning  reason  in  religion. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Ames,  asking  for  the  continuation  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  Japanese  Mission,  and 
for  its  extension  when  found  practicable, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  of  Cambridge 
spoke  on  the  home  missions  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  this  was  one  of  the  best  surprises 
we  experienced.  Mr.  Crothers  is  a  ceaseless 
surprise  in  everything  he  does.  One  who 
has  attended  many  conference  gatherings 
knows  pretty  well  how  pulverized  and  dry  a 
matter  most  speakers  make  of  home  mis- 
sionary labors;  but  with  Mr.  Crothers's 
witty  words  the  dry  substance  took  wings 
of  joy,  and  we  all  are  going  with  more 
enthusiasm  to  establish  the  free  American 
Unitarian  religion. 

The  evening  gathering  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple was  a  crowded  one,  many  of  those  pres- 
ent being  compelled  to  stand.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  presided,  and  the  sermon 
preached  was  by  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer  of 
New  York.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  organist,  and 
singers  from  the  choir  of  King's  Chapel 
assisted  in  the  preliminary  musical  service. 

Dr.  Hale  read  a  lesson  from  Scripture, 
and  then  offered  an  impressive  prayer. 

Mr.  Collyer  preached  from  the  words  of 
Paul,— **The  church  of  the  living  God."  He 
described  what  he  said  were  the  four  eras 
through  which  the  life  of  the  great  churches 
had  progressed  in  the  past, — ^the  eras  of  in- 
wardness, outwardness,  worldliness,  and 
worthlessness. 

He  showed  that  in  the  first  the  supreme 
motive  was  the  soul ;  in  the  second,  it  was 
the  senses ;  in  the  third,  the  income ;  and,  in 
the  fourth,  emptiness,  with  paralysis  and 
death. 

What  was  needed  was  for  the  church  to 
hold  its  banners  high  above  the  mire  of  this 
world,  and  to  cling  fast  to  the  primal  truths. 
Many  enthusiastic  meetings  are  now  going 
on.  Our  last  and  continuing  surprise  is  at 
the  splendid  resources  within  the  numeri- 
cally small  ranks  of  our  body  able  to  fur- 
nish such  high  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nourishment. 


WHAT    TO  BELIEVE:   AN    ETHICAL 

CREED. 


BT   W.    L.   SHELDON,   LECTURER  OP   THE    ETHI- 
CAL  SOCIBTT  OF  ST.    LOUIS. 


THINK— 

Think  that  life  is  worth  living,  no  matter 
how  hard  it  is  to  live. 

Think  that  life  is  worth  having,  although 
it  may  not  come  up  to  just  your  expecta- 
tions. 

Think  that  it  is  worth  while  to  be  doing 
something,  even  if  there  is  not  much  you 
can  do.  You  can  always  be  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody  else,  even  if  there  is 
nothing  which  you  can  do  for  yourself. 

Think  that  your  life  is  in  danger,  and 
that  it  rests  with  you  to  save  it.  If  you  do 
not  take  care,  yqu  will  miss  the  purpose  of 
life,  and  make  a  failure  of  it. 

Think  that  your  home  is  in  danger.  Be 
on  the  lookout.  Every  act  of  yours  helps 
to  mar  it  or  beautify  it.  The  character  of 
your  home  depends  upon  you. 

Think  that  your  city  is  in  danger,  and 
that  it  rests  with  you  to  save  it  from  all  the 
demoralizing  tendencies  which  threaten  it. 

Think  that  your  country  is  in  danger, 
that  it  may  perish  for  want  of  true  citizens. 
Be  a  citizen  yourself^  with  all  that  the  word 
implies;  and  then  your  country  will  be  safe. 

Think  that  the  whole  human  race  is  in 
danger,  and  that  what  you  do  and  make  of 
yourself  will  help  to  save  it.  You  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  to 
which  you  belong. 

Think  that,  if  you  do  not  make  the  fight 
for  the  Good,  nobody  else  will.  If  you  do 
not  save  your  country,  your  home,  your 
own  life,  nobody  else  can. 

Think  that  nature  is  trying  to  drag  you 
down,  that  the  forces  of  evil  are  against 
you,  and  that  you  must  conquer  nature. 
You  can  if  you  will. 

Think  that,  if  you  want  to  have  a  soul, 
you  must  earn  it.  You  cannot  have  it  for 
the  asking. 

Think  that,  if  you  want  to  keep  what 
soul  youVe  got,  you  must  fight  for  it.  Be 
on  your  guard,  or  the  best  self  within  your- 
self will  be  lost  before  you  know  it. 

Think  that  life  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  is  a  struggle,  a  glorious  struggle. 
The  effort  to  win  the  conflict  and  show 
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yourself  a  man  is  what  gives  life  its  pur- 
pose. Remember  the  saying  of  Darwin: 
After  all,  a  man  can  do  his  duty. 

BELIEVE— 

Believe  that  it  is  all  going  to  come  out 
right,  even  when  it  seems  to  be  coming  out 
all  wrong. 

Believe  that  the  strongest  thing  in  the 
universe  is  the  Strong  Will. 

Believe  that  the  will  is  only  strong  when 
on  the  right  side. 

Believe  that  the  strongest  will  is  the  will 
that  first  knows  how  to  give  in  and  obey. 

Believe  that  you  can  make  your  life  all 
over  again,  and  that  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  try  it. 

Believe  that  the  grandest  thing  in  the 
universe  is  doing  what  you  do  not  want  to 
do — just  because  it  is  right,     • 

Believe  that  the  next  grandest  thing  in 
the  universe  is  not  doing  what  you  want  to 
do,  because  what  you  want  to  do  would  be 
wrong. 

Believe  that  the  strongest  man  in  the 
world  is  the  man  who  can  keep  his  good 
resolutions. 

Believe  that  it  is  worth  while  working  for 
a  Cause,  the  success  of  which  will  not  be 
realized  while  you  are  alive. 

Believe  that  there  is  something  else,  some- 
how, somewhere,  fighting  for  you  when  you 
take  the  right  side. 

Believe  that  there  is  something  else, 
somehow,  somewhere,  fighting  against  you 
when  you  take  the  wrong  side — not  once, 
but  always. 

Believe  in  war, — not  war  against  men,  but 
against  a  bad  thing. 

Believe  that  other  people  have  troubles  as 
well  as  you,  and  that  usually  their  troubles 
are  a  good  deal  heavier  than  yours. 

Believe  that  when  things  are  going 
against  you  is  the  time  to  apply  in  your 
conduct  and  feelings  the  principles  you  may 
have  been  preaching  to  others. 

Believe  in  yourself, — that  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  in  your  being,  a  higher  self,  and 
that  you  can  live  up  to  the  level  of  that 
higher  self  if  you  make  the  effort. 

Believe  in  justice, — that  it  must  conquer, 
and  that  its  triumph  is  of  more  importance 
than  that  just  you  should  be  prosperous  and 
happy. 

Believe  in  law,— that  there  is  something 


sacred  about  it,  whether  it  be  the  law  of 
Conscience  or  the  law  of  the  State. 

Believe  in  your  fellow-man, — that  there  is 
a  man  within  the  man  which  you  are  to 
i^espect  even  when  you  cannot  respect  the 
outer  man. 

Believe  in  mankind, — in  the  value  of  those 
universal  experiences  recorded  in  the  insti- 
tution of  law  and  government. 

Believe  that  the  law  and  government  can 
always  be  improved,  and  that  the  book  of 
human  experience  has  not  yet  been  closed. 

Believe  in  your  beliefs, — believe  in  them 
with  all  your  might, — but  believe  in  the 
honesty  of  other  men  who  may  not  agree 
with  your  beliefs. 

Believe  that  your  beliefs  will  conquer, 
whatever  happens,  because  truth  somehow 
mtist  conquer. 

Believe  that  your  beliefs  will  never  con- 
quer, no  matter  what  happens,  unless  you 
stand  up  for  them. 

Believe  in  the  value  of  ottier  men's  experi- 
ence, and  thereby  save  half  your  life  from 
being  a  failure  by  endeavoring  to  show  that 
you  know  more  than  everybody  else. 

REMEMBER  — 

Remember  that  happiness,  when  it  comes 
at  all,  usually  comes  to  those  who  do  not  go 
in  search  of  it. 

Remember  that  in  the  struggle  of  life  it 
is  always  possible  to  turn  one  kind  of  defeat 
into  another  kind  of  victory.  Try  it,  and 
seel 

Remember  that,  if  you  cannot  realize  the 
ends  of  your  being  in  one  way,  you  can  in 
another.  Realize  something.  You  will  have 
to  render  an  account  somehow. 

Remember  that  there  is  nothing  noble  in 
being  superior  to  some  other  man.  The  true 
nobility  is  in  being  superior  to  your  previous 
self. 

Remember  that  you  show  what  you  are 
by  the  way  you  talk  about  people. 

Remember  that,  as  you  grow  older,  nat- 
ure's tendencies  are  laying  their  grip  upon 
you.  Nature  may  be  on  your  side  when  you 
are  young,  but  against  you  later  on. 

Remember  that  you  can  get  the  better  of 
tendencies  if  you  fight  hard  enough,  although 
you  can  never  get  the  better  of  nature's 
laws. 

Remember  not  to  talk  too  much  about 
yourself. 
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Remember  that  having  fine  sentiments  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  being  a  man.  Thoughts 
are  gifts ;  but  your  life  and  your  acts  speak 
for  you. 

Remember  to  judge  people  by  what  they 
do,  not  by  their  sentiments,— especially  your- 
self. 

Remember  that  you  may  have  your  best 
friends  among  those  who  disagree  with  you. 
Men  can  disagree  with  their  heads,  and 
agree  in  their  hearts. 

Remember  that  the  easiest  person  in  the 
world  to  deceive  is  yourself.  You  can  make 
yourself  believe  almost  anything  about  your- 
self if  you  try  it. 

Remember  that  the  self  of  the  selves  is 
never  deceived.  It  keeps  a  record  of  what 
you  are,  and  it  puts  down  everything.  An 
act  can  never  be  undone.    It  has  to  stay. 

Remember  that  the  true  way  to  conquer 
prejudice  is  to  live  it  down.  Do  not  talk 
about  it  with  others :  do  not  talk  about  it 
to  yourself. 

Remember  that  resentment  against  preju- 
dice can  injure  the  soul  almost  as  much  as 
cherishing  a  prejudice. 

Remember  that  prejudice  hurts  the  one 
who  cherishes  it  much  more  than  the  one 
against  whom  it  is  aimed. 

Remember  that  to  give  up  the  struggle 
when  it  is  in  part  over,  because  you  cannot 
get  the  chance  you  want,  may  show  that 
you  deserved  no  chance  at  all.  Take  what 
chance  you  can  get,  sjid  Jight  it  through. 

Remember  that  to  keep  chafing  because 
fortune  favors  others  more  than  you  is  the 
way  to  get  even  less  out  of  fortune.  Be  a 
man. 

Remember  that  great  yearnings  and 
noble  ambitions  usually  die  away  just  about 
the  time  they  are  most  wanted.  Act  on 
them  now. 


THE  WAY. 


"Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I  shonld 
walk."— P8.  czliU.  8. 

I  am  the  seed,  Thou  art  the  sun ; 

Without  Thee  I  can  never  grow ; 
With  Thee  my  blossom's  deed  is  done. 

And  all  Thy  beauties  in  it  show. 

As  one  we  are  as  eye  and  light 
Which  make  the  happy  vision  be ; 

Thou  art  the  perfect  pure  delight, 
And  I  its  earthly  melody. 


I  am  the  wave,  and  Thon  its  sea, 

And  wave  and  sea  are  one ; 
Thou  art  a  purpose  true  in  me, 

And  I  the  deed  which  thou  hast  done. 

I  am  the  meadow  where  Thy  thought 
In  flocks  of  quiet  sheep  iucreaAe ; 

I  am  a  word  Thy  heart  hath  wrought 
To  say  its  mercy,  grace,  and  peace. 

I  am  the  bird,  Thon  art  the  air; 

Without  Thee  I  but  fall  and  die ! 
With  Thee  my  life  is  full  and  fair; 

I  sing  Thee  as  with  joy  I  fly. 

• 

How  beat  our  hearts  in  one  full  tune 
Of  life  whose  bliss  can  never  die ; 

Thy  universe  one  blossoming  June 
Where  joys  eternal  nest  and  fly. 

I  am  the  babe,  the  mother  Thon ; 

Without  Thee  I  can  never  be ; 
Thy  tenderest  face  bends  o'er  me  now ; 

I  live  and  move  and  love  in  Thee  ! 

I  give  Thy  true  heart  love  for  love, 
My  soul  Thy  soul's  glad  answering ; 

Thy  heart  within  my  breast  a  dove. 
My  voice  its  peace  outgentling. 

Many  are  life*s  ways  that  invite  my  feet. 
Voices  are  charming  to  a  multitude  of  paths. 
I  am  confused  to  know  the  way  of  truth,  the 
voice  of  righteousness.  Do  Thou  make  the 
way  of  life  plain  to  me  I  In  the  midst  of 
sin's  babble  make  thou  the  voice  of  righteous- 
ness sing  clear  above  the  din  1 

Thy  will  concerning  me  is  a  perfect  will. 
It  is  a  will  that  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being  in  love.  Love  is  the  beating  of  its 
heart,  and  wisdom  is  the  shining  of  its  face. 
The  right  hand  of  its  power  is  righteousness 
and  truth.  Oh  that  I  might  know  its  beau- 
tiful ways  amidst  the  swamps  and  dark 
places  of  the  earth !  Oh  that  my  feet  inight 
rejoice  in  the  midst  of  its  beauty,  my  heart 
sing  in  its  high  and  holy  joys  I  Oh  that  its 
perfect  fulfilment  might  be  in  me,  I  the 
creation  of  thy  heart  full-blossomed,  full- 
fruited,  and  showing  forth  to  men  thy  hid- 
den glorious  beauty  I 

I  fear  me  perverse,  and  tremble  lest,  if 
thou  show  me  the  way  thou  wiliest  I  walk, 
my  own  way  may  yet  fascinate,  my  own  will 
charm  me  with  its  sinful  pipings.  And  so  I 
beseech  that  thou  wilt  create  me  anew 
within.  Make  the  secret  places  of  my  soul 
thy  habitation.  Make  me  to  love  truth  and 
righteousness  with  a  deep  and  abiding 
passion.    Above  all   desires   make   me  to 
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hunger  and  thirst  after  the  beautifal  life 
thou  wiliest  more  than  the  imprisoned  bird 
for  the  free  air  of  its  native  hills,  than  the 
thirsty  beast  for  thy  delighting  streams, 
than  the  crying  child  for  its  mother's 
bosom. 

Be  thou  my  light  within  and  shining 
about,  that  I  may  see  wherein  to  set  my 
feet  and  walk  the  ways  of  thy  triumphing 
holiness.  In  the  midst  of  my  years  make 
me  to  desire  with  a  whole  heart  to  walk  in 
thy  path  of  the  just  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day;  and  may  my 
desire  move  my  feet  to  keep  faithful  and 
true. 

Lead  out  this  life  of  mine  into  a  service 
thou  desirest  to  give  unto  my  fellows  that 
walk  with  me  the  ways  of  temptation,  the 
ways  of  sorrowing  and  sin.  Hearts  are  in 
need  of  thy  blessing.  Send  me  the  bearer 
of  thy  gracious  word.  Lives  need  a  divine 
shining  through  a  human  face.  Be  mine 
the  face  thou  kind  lest  with  thy  kindness. 
Thy  lost  ones  need  the  music  of  thy  gra- 
cious saving  voice.  May  I  be  thy  song  of 
power,  uttering  the  truth  and  tenderness 
of  thy  love;  in  my  heart  be  thy  heart, 
and  all  the  ways  of  my  life  perfecting  to 
show  it! 

If  the  balm  of  thy  grace  hiding  in  me 
cannot  get  to  wounded  hearts  but  in  the 
bruising  of  my  own,  I  trust  thou  wilt  make 
me  willing  to  be  bruised  for  their  healing. 
I  would  have  my  life  large  in  thee,  not  little 
in  myself.  I  would  be  a  ministering  life  as 
thou  art.  Of  thy  great  joy  in  service  make 
me  a  partaker.  And  as,  thus  serving,  I  am 
in  the  ways  of  thy  will's  fulfilment,  we 
shall  rejoice  together  and  be  at  one,  like  the 
vine  and  its  blossoming  ripening  grape,  like 
the  sea  and  its  happy  wave,  like  the  air  and 
its  singing  bird,  like  the  light  and  its  vision- 
ing  eye,  like  the  mother  and  her  child 
dearer  unto  her  than  her  own  life  can  be. 
Thou  art  the  beating  heart  of  this  bird  of 
life :  I  am  its  light-lifting  wing,  its  free  and 
happy  song, — our  flight  the  human  wind's  so 
great  enchantment.  Pastor  Quiet. 


EDITORIAL. 


It  is  daily  life  that  tests  us, — the  manner 
of  men  we  are.  It  is  not  our  prayers,  it  is 
not  our  profession;  but  it  is  the  tone  of 
daily  intercourse  and  conduct  that  decides 
how  we  stand John  F.  W,  Ware, 


The    meetings    of    May 
Anniversaries.      *      .  ^  ^^xr    i_ 

Anniversary     Week     are 

going  on  in  Boston  as  we  go  to  press. 
There  is  a  large  attendance.  The  weather 
is  blue,  gray,  bUck,  and  finally  golden, — 
typical  and  expected  clouds  that  must  be 
warned  away  first  by  ample  preparation  and 
then  by  fearless  facing.  The  sun  is  undis- 
turbed beyond,  and  finally  prevails. 

We  recommend  careful  perusal  of  Secre- 
tary Batchelor's  report  printed  in  this  num- 
ber. It  is  thorough,  mincing  nothing,  sug- 
gestive, and  altogether  good  to  use  as  a 
tonic  for  the  general  health  of  our  church 
body. 

We  give  also  in  another  place  a  brief  sur- 
vey article  which  indicates  the  progress  of 
the  week  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

ft 

Ta  «-.!         T      «  It  is  said    that  free- 

Religious  Loafing.     J         *  .         , 

dom    from    fear    has 

already  begun  to  destroy  the  power  of  re- 
ligion, and  that,  as  compulsion  is  withdrawn, 
the  churches  are  emptied.     If  this  is  to  any 
extent  true, — and  it  probably  is, — it  is  only 
because  the  new  enthusiasm  of  joy  has  not 
yet  replaced  the  old  motive  with  a  greater 
power.      When    reverence    is    spontaneous 
gratitude,  when  worship  is  genuine  praise, 
when  no  one  any  longer  feels  forced  to  be 
religious,  but,  rather,  finds  as  much  tempta- 
tion to  enjoy  the  radiance  of  religion  as  the 
summer  sunshine,  why,  then,   people    will 
seek  worship  as  the  crowning  privilege  of 
joyous  life.     Religion  has  been  like  a  boy 
at  school,  plodding  along  under  restraint 
through  a  certain  compulsory  course.    When 
he  graduates,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  time  of 
loafing.    Pie  is  free.     Umially,  he  hates  the 
sight  of  books,  he  wants  no  more  learning, 
he  knows  it  all.    Then  perchance  something 
arouses  the  higher  impulse,  his  interest  is 
roused,  he  feels  the  divine  attraction ;  and 
then  he  cannot  find  hours  enough  in  the 
twenty-four  for  the  delight  of  study. 

So  with  those  who  have  been  freed  from 
the  old  compulsion  of  religion.  There  may 
be  a  time  of  loafing ;  but,  by  and  by,  they 
are  going  to  experience  the  power  of  at- 
traction. Then  they  will  long  to  know  more 
of  the  truths  of  (Jod's  most  lovely  ways, 
more  material  interests  will  lose  their  bold, 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  more  and  more 
perfectly  appear,  creed  and  argament  will 
no  longer  be  the  nourishment  of  religion, 
bat  joyous  faith,  happy  song,  and  heart- 
pouring  prayer.  Religious  loafing  will  dis- 
appear, churches  will  be  refilled. 


Methodist 
Heresy. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  minis- 
ters at  the  Methodist  head- 
quarters, Boston,  Mass.,  Prof. 
O.  A.  Curtis  of  Drew  Seminary  read  a 
paper  intended  to  combat  the  views  of  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott,  that  the  Bible  sometimes 
errs.  Dr.  Curtis  skilfully  and  clearly  main- 
tained the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  teach- 
ings. 
The  Transcript  says  : — 

There  were  present  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  the  clergy ;  and  they 
all,  with  one  exception,  applauded  his 
views. 

The  exception  was  Dr.  Buckley. 
The  doctor  is  editor  of  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  He  has  been 
pastor  of  churches  in  Brooklyn,  New- 
ark, and  Stamford,  Conn.  In  replying 
to  Prof.  Curtis,  he  said:  *'I  am  sorry  to 
disagree  with  my  friend  Curtis.  I 
don't  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  and  I 
think  there  are  scarcely  four  men  in 
this  meeting  who  do."  There  was  im- 
mediately a  chorus  of  protests.  Dr. 
Buckley  then  went  on  to  point  out 
what  he  declared  to  be  the  many  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  in  the  English 
translation,  even  in  its  revised  form. 
His  language  was  practically  a  defence, 
a  fortification,  of  the  declarations  of 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  All  through  Dr. 
Buckley's  address  his  orthodox  breth- 
ren had  sat  still,  good  breeding  pre- 
venting them  from  interrupting.  Then, 
when  Dr.  Buckley  finally  sat  down,  the 
storm  broke.  Clergyman  after  clergy- 
man arose,  and  in  somewhat  unclerical 
heat  denounced  the  views  of  Dr.  Buck- 
ley and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Dr.  Buck- 
ley then  asked  those  present  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Bible  was  verbally  in- 
spired to  rise.  There  was  only  one 
minister  who  stood  up,  but  afterward 
the  others  said  they  did  not  deny  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 


Peace  is  Better. 


In  view  of  the  failure 
to  confirm  the  proposed 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the 
following  statistics,  compiled  by  Dr.  Engel, 
and  now  being  widely  quoted,  are  worth 
careful  consideration : — 

Estimated  cost  of  the  Crimean  war, 
•2,000,000,000;  Italian  war  of  1859, 
8300,000,000;  Prusso-Danish  war  of 
1864,  835,000,000;  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion in  the  United  States,  87,400,- 
000,000,  of  which  the  North's  share  was 
85,100,000,000,  the  South's,  82,300,000,- 
000;  the  Prussian-Austrian  war  of 
1866,  8300,000,000 ;  Russo-Turkish  war, 
8125,000,000;  South  African  wars, 
88,770,000;  African  war,  $12,250,000, 
and  Servia-Bulgarian,  8176,000,000,  abd 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  83,500,000,- 
000.  During  this  time  2,500,000  have 
perished  as  the  result  of  these  wars. 
Sickness  has  probably  killed  more 
people  than  have  guns  or  swords.  It 
was  sickness  that  ran  the  death-rate  in 
the  Crimean  war  up  to  750,000,  or  only 
50,000  less  than  fell  in  all  the  tremen- 
dous battles  of  our  own  civil  war.  Dur- 
ing the  Franco-Prussian  war  36,000 
died  of  sickness,  accidents,  or  suicide, 
and  20,000  in  the  German  prisons 
alone;  while  the  total  number  of  sick 
and  wounded,  whose  lives  were  doubt- 
less shortened  by  their  illness  or  in- 
juries, was  477,421. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK. 


God  Rides, 


Sunday. 


In  the  great  world  there  are  no  accidents : 
Enthroned  above  the  ages'  ebb  and  flow. 
Unseen,  misunderstood, 
God  rules,  who  in  all  seasons  and  events. 
Through  fiery  evil  and  overwhelming  woe, 
Forever  works  the  good. 

And  God  hath  wrought  the  good :  forever- 
more 
The  million-mouthed  cries  of  martyrdom 
Are  one  immortal  voice. 
That  sounds  triumphant  o'er  the  mighty 
roar 
Of  instant  days  and  centuries  to  come, 
And  bids  the  world  rejoice. 
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Rejoice  that  freedom's  gifts  the  earth  adorn, 
And  every  path  is  open  thoroughfare 
Won  on  the  fields  of  strife ; 
That  man  may  mount  to  highways  of  the 
morn, 
With  Faith  the  light,  and  Hope  the  fra- 
grant air, 
And  Charity  the  life. 

— Lyman  Whitney  Allen. 


Ah,   no!     Some  glorious  glimpses  I  have 

caught, 
And  cannot  help  but  take  the  down-stretched 

hand. 
And  cling  to  it,  as  tottering  I  stand. 
Then  tell  me  not  that  I  am  empty  dust. 
My  spirit  is  belief.    I  hold  to  Thee 
Because  I  must. 

— Julia  H,  May. 


We  Can, 


Monday. 


Peace. 


Thursday. 


Have  we  not  all,  amid  life's  petty  strife. 

Some  pure  ideal  of  a  noble  life 

That  once  seemed  possible?    Did  we  not 

hear 
The  flutter  of  its  wings,  and  feel  it  near. 
And  just  within  our  reach  ?    It  was.    And 

yet 
We  lost  it  in  this  daily  jar  and  fret. 
But  still  our  place  is  kept,  and  it  will  wait, 
Ready  for  us  to  fill  it,  soon  or  late. 
No  star  is  ever  lost  we  once  have  seen : 
We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have 

been. 

— Adelaide  A,  Procter. 


Tuesday. 
Prayer. 

''Dear  Lord,  I  do  not  ask  that  grief  and  ills 

should  pass  me  by. 
But  that  the  future's  veil  should  be  a  little 

rift,  that  I 
May  strengthen  me  to  bear  whate'er  is  sent, 

knowing  it  just." 
The  answer  came,  ^%  God,  thy  future  am : 

strengthen  thy  trust." 

— F.R.  Baron. 


Wednesday. 
Belief. 

Because  I  would, 
I  climbed  the  sunny  slopes  of  maidenhood. 
So  far,  so  high,  life's  hill-tops  looked  to  me, 
Youth's  pathway  was  so  fair,  so  fresh,  so 

free, 
I  thought  not  of  the  end ;  nor  did  I  care 
To  think  about  it,  whether  it  were  fair 
Beyond  the  summit,  every  moment  glad 
To  pick  the  buds  around  me.    For  f  had 
No  doubts,  no  fears,  believed  that  God  was 

good, 
Believed  in  heaven  and  immortality. 
Because  I  would. 

Because  I  must, 
I  lean  to-day  upon  my  staff  of  trust. 
The  hill-tops  are  not  far.    I  soon  shall  see 
The  other  side  burst  forth.    It  cannot  be 
That  I  have  climbed  so  far,  and  all  for 
naught. 


Calm  soul  of  all  things,  make  it  mine 

To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar. 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 

Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar. 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give. 

Calm,  calm  me  more,  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


DorCi  Crowd! 


Friday. 


Don't  crowd !  this  world  is  large  enough 

For  you  as  well  as  me : 
The  doors  of  art  are  open  wide. 

The  realm  of  thought  is  free. 
Of  all  earth's  places  you  are  right 

To  choose  the  best  you  can. 
Provided  that  you  do  not  try 

To  crowd  some  other  man. 

What  matter  though  you  scarce  can  count 

Your  piles  of  golden  ore. 
While  he  can  hardly  strive  to  keep 

Gaunt  famine  from  the  door  1 
Of  willing  hands  and  honest  hearts 

Alone  should  men  be  proud, 
Then  give  him  all  the  room  he  needs. 

And  never  try  to  crowd. 

Don't  crowd,  proud  miss  I  your  dainty  silk 

Will  glisten  none  the  less 
Because  it  comes  in  contact  with 

A  beggar's  tattered  dress. 
This  lovely  world  was  never  made 

For  you  and  me  alone : 
A  pauper  has  a  right  to  tread 

The  pathway  to  a  throne. 

Don't  crowd  the  good  from  out  your  heart 

By  fostering  all  that's  bad, 
But  give  to  every  virtue  room, — 

The  best  that  may  be  had ; 
Be  each  day's  record  such  a  one 

That  you  ma^  well  be  proud, 
Give  each  his  right,  give  each  his  room, 

And  never  try  to  crowd. 

^ Alice  Cary. 
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And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 

— Longfellow, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The  completing  leaflet  lessons  in  the  pres- 
ent course  have  been  issued,  covering  the 
Sundays  in  June.  The  subjects  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "A  Book  of  Visions"  (Daniel),  "One 
More  LfOok  at  the  Prophets,"  "Old  and  New : 
Judaism  and  Jesus,"  and  "Review."  Price, 
50  cents  a  hundred  leaflets. 

The  Channing  Hall  "Talks"  by  Rev.  W. 
Hanson  Pulsford  have  been  of  unusual  in- 
terest this  winter;  and  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance are  fully  agreed  that  they  have 
received  great  benefit  and  enlightenment. 
The  readers  of  this  paragraph  will  share 
with  me  the  deep  feelings  of  sadness  at  the 
accident  which  has  befallen  Mr.  Pulsford. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  it  is  not  clear 
just  what  will  be  the  results  from  this  in- 
jury to  his  head,  which  was  occasioned  by  a 
fall.  It  is  the  hope  of  all  that  he  vnll  soon 
recover  and  be  able  to  give  again  to  his 
parish  and  the  public  the  inspiration  of  his 
ever-active  mind. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  at  King's  Chapel  on 
Thursday,  May  27,  included  the  following 
programme :  remarks  by  the  president.  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Horton,  followed  by  twenty- 
minute  addresses  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames, 
D.D., — subject,  "The  Three  Sunday-school 
Objects:  Inspiration,  Education,  Consecra- 
tion" ;  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, — subject, 
"The  Sunday-school  of  To-morrow";  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead, — subject,  "The  Sunday- 
school  as  a  Witness  to  God  in  History"; 
and  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  D.D., — subject, 
"Our  Debt  to  the  Children." 

A  new  book  just  published  promises  to  be 
of  constant  use  and  great  help  for  Sunday- 
Bchools,  especially  the  primary  department. 
It  is  a  volume  compiled  by  Sarah  J.  Eddy, 
entitled  "Songs  of  Happy  Life."  It  is  a 
happy  collection  of  poems  and  music,  much 
of  which  is  original,  treating  the  joyous  life 
of  nature,  and  containing  songs  appropriate 
to  Bird  Day  and  Arbor  Day  exercises.  The 
little  volume  presents  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance. I  have  not  had  time  to  test  the 
music,  but  presume  from  its  authorship  that 


it  is  excellent.  This  book  sells  for  the  low 
price  of  25  cents,  and  is  published  by  the 
Art  and  Nature  Study  Publishing  Company, 
Providence,  R.I.,  pages  192,  containing  109 
songs;  and  in  addition  there  are  exercises 
and  letter-press  on  humane  education,  band 
of  mercy,  and  similar  subjects.  Copies  can 
be  ordered  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  question  of  the 
matter  of  money  too  prominent;  but  it  is 
often  necessary  to  bring  up  the  subject  of 
contributions  to  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society,  lest  our  ministers  and  su- 
perintendents should  forget  the  appeal  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  other  applications. 
Therefore,  I  venture  to  call  to  mind  the  op- 
portunity which  the  spring  and  opening 
summer  Sundays  give  to  our  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  for  remembering  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  School  Societv  with  an  an- 
nual donation.  Will  you,  niends,  try  to 
have  this  collection  taken  before  the  vaca- 
tion days  come,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  best  financial  results? 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society 
welcomes  the  awakening  influence  of  the 
Young  People's  Religious  Union.  There 
is  abundant  ground  for  confidence  in  this 
movement  that  it  will  contribute  at  last, 
among  its  total  results,  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Sunday-school  welfare.  The  young  peo- 
ple are  the  natural  allies  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  not  simply  as  pupils,  but  as  workers 
and  teachers.  The  meetings  at  Boston  on 
Anniversary  Week  were  strong  testimony 
not  only  to  the  need  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion, but  to  the  response  which  such  a 
movement  meets  when  it  is  fitly  inaugu- 
rated. 

The  Boston  Sunday  School  Union  closed 
its  very  successful  winter  session  on  Monday 
evening,  May  17.    Inspiring  addresses  were 

fiven  iby  Rev.  W.  Hanson  Pulsford,  Mr. 
Dudley  R.  Child,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Lord.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year :  president,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Drew,  Rox- 
bury;  vice-president,  Mr.  Dudley  R.  Child, 
Boston;  secretary,  Miss  Louisa  P.  Parker, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Julius  H. 
Tuttle,  Dedham,  Mass.;  directors,  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Horton,  Boston;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Glidden,  Neponset;  Miss  Lillian  Allen, 
Boston ;  Miss  Alice  L.  Higgins,  Longwood ; 
and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Burt,  Newton,  Mass. 

Edward  A.  Hortom^. 


God's  Spirit  brings  what  most  man's  spirit 

asks, — 
The  eternal  motive  to  the  finite  day. 
The  highest  purpose  to  the  smallest  tasks, 
The  sturs  themselves  as  lamps  to  light  our 

way.  — PriscUla  Leonard. 
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How  to  read  the  Bible.  By  Walter 
F.  Adeney.  New  York  :  Thomas  Whitaker. 
The  author  of  this  exceedingly  compact 
text-book  is  professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  at  New  College,  London ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  in  most  accessible  form 
a  very  untechnical  clear  book  of  directions 
for  intelligent  method  in  reading  the  Bible. 
While  quite  careful  and  conservative,  Prof. 
Adeney  follows  the  purely  scientific  and  his- 
torical method,  and  puts  the  average  reader 
in  the  way  of  reaching  the  best  modern  con- 
clusions. The  chapter  upon  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  may  seem  superfluous 
to  many  readers,  but  it  carefully  and  clearly 
guards  against  errors  which  are  only  too 
common  in  popular  Bible  interpretation. 
No  book  which  we  have  yet  seen  will  be 
more  serviceable  to  any  Sunday-school 
teacher  who  wishes  to  understand  the  Bible 
before  teaching  its  profound  truths. 

In  this  Present  "World.  By  George 
Hodges,  D.D.  New  fork :  Thomas  Whit- 
aker.—  We  find  this  volume  to  be  very  com- 
monplace sermons.  Possibly  that  fact  sug- 
gested the  title.  No  other  reason  is  appar- 
ent, for  the  subjects  are  the  usual  Scriptural 
ones,  suggestive  of  all  things  both  in  heaven 
and  earth.  The  most  interesting  passage 
we  have  discovered  is  the  extraordinary 
statement  in  the  preface  which  reads,  "  The 
first  sermon  in  this  book  has  been  preached 
forty  times.''  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
sermon  itself  for  justification  of  our  wonder. 
It  is  the  quality  of  the  sermon  which  pro- 
vokes our  surprise,  and  puzzles  us  as  to  the 
possible  weakness  of  its  author,  who  could 
consent  to  repeat  it  forty  times.  This  par- 
ticular sermon  is  entitled  '<  The  Ground  of 
Christian  Certainty";  and  the  whole  argu- 
ment consists  in  giving  up  every  hope  of 
human  reason  and  every  attempt  to  dis- 
cover truth,  and  accept  instead  absolute 
authority,  **  accept  it  and  be  satisfied,"  put 
the  weary  sum  away  and  accept  another's 
answer.  Perhaps  the  unreasonableness  of 
this  kind  of  argument  necessitates  its  very 
frequent  repetition.  We  do  not  think  this 
volume  fairly  represents  Dean  Hodges's  pul- 
pit work. 

John  Hopkins  Morison.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifiiin  &  Co. — The  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  a  Unitarian  minister,  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  class  of  which  there  are  few 
left.  He  lived  in  every  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  that  is  to  say,  his  life  covers 
the  whole  period  of  Unitarian  development 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Morison  was,  however, 
not  himself  a  controversialist.  This  memoir 
deals  with  the  facts  of  his  quiet  life  and  the 


qualities  of  his  sweet  and  unselfish  char- 
acter. His  one  aim  in  life  was  to  prove 
himself  in  all  things  a  faithful  minister  of 
Christ.  Besides  his  parochial  and  pulpit 
work  in  the  quiet  parish  of  Milton,  Mass., 
Dr.  Morison  served  the  denomination  as 
the  first  professor  of  New  Testament  Exe- 
gesis when  the  Divinity  School  at  Harvard 
was  established,  also  as  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Register  for  a  time,  and  later  of  the 
Unitarian  Review.  This  memoir  will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  Dr.  Morison's  numer- 
ous friends,  but  as  throwing  many  side 
lights  upon  the  whole  period  of  our  denomi- 
national history. 

Jesus  Christ  during  his  Ministry.  By 
Edmund  Stapfer.  New  York :  Scribner's 
Sons. — This  volume  is  the  second  in  the 
series  entitled  '* Jesus  Christ :  His  Person,  his 
Authority,  his  Work."  It  is  admirably  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  As  a  clear  and  yet 
vividly  written  description  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  considered  from  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  this  work  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

The    Open    Mystery.      By    A.     D.    T. 
Whitney.     Boston :     Houghton,    Mifiin    & 
Co. — This  last  volume  from  the  generous 
hand  of  Mrs.  Whitney  will  probably  be  a 
surprise  as  it  will  surely  be  a  delight  to  her 
many  devoted  readers.    **The  Open   Mys- 
tery" is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  new 
and  remarkable  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament.    Mrs.  Whit- 
ney tells  us  that  the  volume  grew  out  of 
studies  begun  for  the  purpose  of  helping  her 
grandsons  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
mysteries  hidden  in  the  wonderful  Biblical 
stories.    The  secret  of  her  explanation  may 
be  suggested  by  the  quotation  on  the  title 
page, — ''All  these  things  are  done  in  para- 
bles."   Mrs.  Whitney  does  not  care  so  much 
for  dates,  authorship,  or  origin  of  the  vari- 
ous Old  Testament  legends ;  but  she  seeks 
and  reveals  the  treasure  of  truth  which  was 
from  the  beginning,   *'the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever." 

The  New  World  for  June,  1897,  has  the 
following  varied    and    attractive    table  of 
contents:   **The  Possibilities  of  Mysticism 
in   Modern   Thought,"   W.    W.   Fenn;   "A 
Fragment  on  the  Ephesian  Gospel,"  E.  A. 
Abbott;    "Jesus    the    Ideal    Man,"   J.   M. 
Whiton;    "The    Problem  of  Job,"  Josiah 
Royce;  "Thought  as  a   Remedial  Agent," 
E.  F.  Hayward ;  "The  Philosopher  of  Har- 
mony and  Fire,"C.  P.  Parker;  "The  The- 
ism of  China,"  F.  H.  James ;  "Adaptation 
in     Missionary   Method,"    W.    J.    Mutch; 
"The  Paul  of  the  Acts  and  the  Paul  of  the 
Epistles,"  Orello  Cone.    Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


QUEER  COUP  ANIONS. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  true  story  about 
two  strange  playmates,  a  dog  and  a  toad. 

The  dog,  whose  name  was  Don,  was  a 
great,  fine-looking  fellow,  and  seemed  to 
understand  everything  that  was  said  to  him. 

One  evening  I  thought  I  would  go  into 
the  back  yard  and  see  how  Don  was  getting 
along.  He  was  very  apt  to  run  away,  you 
see,  so  we  had  a  portion  of  the  yard  fenced 
off  for  him  to  roam  about  in. 

When  I  got  near,  I  noticed  that  Don  was 
very  intently  watching  something  on  the 
ground.  AVondering  what  it  could  be,  I 
approached  very  quietly,  and  there  lay  a 
toad.  Its  little  eyes  were  blinking  rapidly, 
and  were  watching  every  movement  of  the 
big  animal  beside  him. 

"Poor  little  toad,"  I  said,  "you  are  afraid 
you  are  going  to  be  killed ;  but  I  will  save 
you.*'  So  I  pushed  it  along  until  we  reached 
a  hole  in  the  fence,  and  poked  it  through 
into  the  next  yard. 

Now  Don  did  not  seem  to  like  this  one 
bit.  He  foUowed  me  closely,  uttering  little 
barks  and  making  funny  noises. 

"Oh,  ho !  Master  Don,"  said  I.  "You  are 
angry  to  think  your  prey  has  escaped  you  ; 
but,  if  yon  want  anything  to  kill,  you  had 
better  hunt  for  a  rat." 

As  I  left,  Don  seemed  to  look  after  me 
reproachfully ;  but  I  did  not  mind,  for  I  felt 
I  had  done  a  good  deed  in  saving  the  life 
of  the  toad. 

The  next  evening,  however,  I  was  at- 
tracted by  a  series  of  joyful  little  barks 
from  Don. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  I  won- 
dered, and  concluded  I  would  go  back  and 
see. 

When  I  got  there,  what  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  the  toad  there  again.  Don  was 
jumping  about,  and  seemed  to  be  tickled  to 
death. 

"What  a  foolish  toad,"  I  thought,  "to 
brave  death  in  this  way."  So  1  tried  to 
make  it  move,  but  could  not  budge  it. 

Don  was  very  uneasy  during  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  I  began  to  think  there  was  some- 


thing funny  about  the  affair,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  watch  and  see  what  would  happen. 

Don  eyed  me  suspiciously  for  a  while, 
but  finally  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  I  was  not  going  to  interfere  with  him ; 
and  then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
toad. 

First  he  took  his  paw,  and  began  scratch- 
ing the  sand  over  the  toad  until  he  had  en- 
tirely buried  it.  Then  with  his  nose  he 
gently  brushed  the  dirt  away.  After  he 
had  done  this  several  times,  he  opened  his 
mouth,  and,  to  my  dismay,  picked  up  the 
poor  little  toad,  and  walked  off  to  another 
part  of  the  garden  with  it. 

"O  you  naughty  dog!"  I  cried.  "Are 
you  not  ashamed  to  kill  that  poor  toad?" 
And  I  ran  after  him,  hoping  to  be  in  time  to 
save  its  life. 

I  need  not  have  worried,  however;  for, 
when  I  got  there,  Master  Toad  was  lying  on 
the  ground  without  a  scratch  of  any  kind, 
and  iookiog  as  if  it  had  really  enjoyed  its 
novel  ride. 

Don  was  wagging  his  tail,  and,  glancing 
at  me,  seemed  to  say,  "How  could  you  think 
I  would  kill  my  little  friend  ?" 

I  felt  so  ashamed  of  my  unjust  suspicions 
that  I  left;  and,  as  I  looked  back,  he  was 
going  through  his  burying  process  again. 

The  next  night  and  the  next  the  toad  ap- 
peared. Don  would  bury  it,  uncover  it,  and 
then  pick  it  up,  and  carry  it  to  another 
place.  And  what  good  times  these  two 
would  have !  The  toad  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
play  extremely,  and  would  let  Don  do  any- 
thing he  wanted  to;  while  Don  was  very 
gentle,  handling  his  playmate  with  great 
care. 

For  over  a  month  the  toad  appeared.  But 
one  night  it  did  not  come,  and  Don  was 
disconsolate.  He  ran  around  the  yard,  pok- 
ing his  nose  into  all  the  corners  and  utter- 
ing little  cries,  as  if  calling  on  the  toad  to 
come  out  and  play. 

It  was  of  no  avail,  however,  for  it  never 
came  again ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
Don  gave  up  watching  for  his  strange  little 
friend. — J/.  Mae  Johnson,  in  Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals, 
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NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  oar  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Rev.  Charles  T.  Sempers,  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  of  his 
fitness  for  the  Unitarian  ministry,  is  hereby 
commended  to  our  ministers  and  churches. 

D.  M.  Wilson,  Chairman. 
D.  W.  MoREQOUSE,  Secretary, 


Athol,  MasB.— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Carl  G. 
Horst  of  the  Second  Church  will  sail  for 
Germany  June  24,  for  a  three  mouths^  visit 
to  Mr.  Horst *s  old  home  there,  which  be 
left  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Executive 
Committee  have  granted  him  a  three 
months^  leave  of  absence.  Rev.  Mr.  Horst 
has  nobly  earned  this  rest  and  change.  He 
has  been  most  faithful  in  attendance  upon 
duties  connected  with  the  church  and  ap- 
pendant societies,  and  the  prosperous  coiv 
dition  in  which  they  now  are  is  largely  a 
result  of  his  popularity  and  energetic  effort. 

BemardBton,  Masa. — Easter  Sunday  was 
very  appropriately  observed  by  the  Unita- 
rian parish.  Rev.  Mr.  Birks  preaching  a 
sermon  in  the  morning  upon  Immortality 
and  selected  music  by  the  choir.  The 
young  people's  Fraternity  now  number  over 
sixty ;  and  four  of  the  number  united  with 
the  church  at  that  time,  two  young  men 
and  two  women.  The  evening  was  devoted 
to  the  young  people,  who,  with  the  Sunday- 
school  children,  gave  an  interesting  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  recitations  and 
music.  Remarks  were  made  by  the  pastor 
and  selections  by  the  choir.  Two  members 
from  the  Fraternity  were  elected  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  meetings  in  Boston 
Anniversary  Week. 

The  Ladies'  Social  Circle  held  their  an 
nual  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May,  and  re-elected  the  old  board  of  officers. 
Reports  from  the  secretary  show  that  the 
women  during  the  past  year  have  accumu- 
lated some  over  $300,  $200  of  which  was 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  parish. 


Boston,  Mass.— King^s  Chapel :  A  bronze 
tablet  has  been  put  up  over  the  door  of 
King's  Chapel,  giving  the  date  of  its  es- 
tablishment and  that  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  present  building:  * 'King's  Chapel  1686. 
The  corner-stone  of  this  building  laid  Au- 
gust 11,  1749." 

— The  Charming  Club  gave  a  reception  and 
banquet  to  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
Mrs.  Hale  at  the  Vendome  Hotel,  April 
26j  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Hale^s  seventy- 
fifth  birthday.  There  was  a  very  large 
gathering  of  members  and  their  wives. 
The  invited  guests  included  Dr.  Philip  S. 
Moxom  and  Dr.  George  Hodges.  Dr.  Hale 
was  in  the  best  health,  and  spoke  with  his 
ever-unfailing  humor,  full  of  feeling  and 
inspiration. 

— Church  of  the  Disciples:  The  James  Free- 
man Clarke  Club  had  a  large  and  interested 
audience  at  a  recent  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vice.    Invitations  had  been  sent  to  neighbor 
unions,  and  were  responded  to  by  encourag- 
ing delegations.     The  topic  was  ^*The  True 
Christian,*'   and  was    ably  treated   by  the 
president  of   the  home  organization,  Miss 
Lena    L.  Carpenter,  and    Mr.    Fisher,    Mr. 
Howard,  Miss  Burgess,   Miss  Hastings,  by 
Miss   Mason,  president  of  the    New  South 
and  Unity  Union,  Mr.  Locke,  president  of 
the  Second  Church  Fraternity,   Rev.  F.  B. 
Mott,   Rev.     L.    W.    Sprague,    Rev.    C.    G. 
Ames,  Miss  Cheever,  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts, 
Mr.  Daymude,   one  of   these  from  Trinity 
and  one  from  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Baker  of  the  Na- 
thaniel   Hall    Society,  for    Mrs.    Holbrook. 
A  broadly  charitable  but  deeply  religious, 
sentiment   characterized    all  the  speaking. 
The  singing  from  the  new  ^^  Hymnal  Leaf- 
let" was  much  enjoyed. 
— The  Benevolent  Fraternity  have  formally 
voted  to  discontinue  services  in  the  Church 
of   the    Unity,    and    to    sell   the   property. 
Since   the   resignation    of    Rev.    Mi  not    J. 
Savage  the  supporters  of  the  church  have 
scattered,  preferring  to  attend  the  suburban 
churches    near  their  own  homes.     The  Be- 
nevolent Fraternity  already  own  four  prop- 
erties in  the  South  End;  and  the  sale  of 
the  Church  of  the  Unity  will  aid,  and  not 
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diminish,  the  missionary  activities  of  the 
district. 

— A  meeting  of  unusual  significance  was 
held  in  Channing  Hall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Monday  Club,  May  17.  Rev.  C.  F. 
Dole  presided ;  and  representative  speakers 
from  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  is  ts,  the 
Methodists,  the  Universalists,  and  the  Uni- 
tarians addressed  the  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  '*Our  Common  Affirmations."  Dr. 
W.  £.  Barton  spoke  for  the  Congregational- 
ists.  Dr.  John  D.  Pickles  for  the  Metho- 
dists, Rev.  D.  M.  Hodge  for  the  Universa- 
lists, and  Dr.  Charles  G.  Ames  for  the 
UniUrians.  The  hall  was  filled  with  min- 
isters, many  of  other  denominations  than 
those  represented  by  speakers  also  being 
present.  There  was  remarkable  unanimity 
of  thought  and  faith.  The  broadest  spirit 
of  appreciation  prevailed,  and  desire  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  truth  was  ex- 
pressed by  all.  Such  meetings  mark  the 
progress  of  reason  and  common  sense  in 
religion. 

Burlington,  Vt. — At  a  mass  meeting 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  church  on  the 
evening  of  April  16  it  was  voted  after  some 
discussion  to  establish  a  Young  People's 
Religious  Union  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  (Unitarian^  of  Burlington,  vt.  As 
soon  as  this  haa  been  done,  Unity  was 
called  to  order  by  its  new  president,  Miss 
Frances  A.  Hall,  and  voted  to  become  a 
branch  of  the  Y.  P.  R.  U.,  thus  becoming 
the  section  for  "Truth"  by  carrying  on  the 
literary  work  of  the  society.  This  work  is 
not  a  new  departure,  but  only  a  continuation 
of  the  work  which  it  has  done  for  several 
years.  Following  the  action  of  Unity, 
Wadsworth  Club  was  also  called  to  order, 
and  decided  to  become  the  branch  of  the 
union  which  should  stand  for  '* Service." 
This  is  not  new  work  for  this  club,  either ; 
for  its  existence  has  for  years  past  been 
wholly  for  this  purpose.  Throughout  the 
winter  they  have  met  regularly,  and  have 
coniributed  to  several  poor  families  both 
food  and  clothing.  This  clothing  they  have 
made  themselves  at  their  fortnightly  meet- 
ings ;  and  the  result  of  their  work  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  young  girls  who  have  been 
so  faithful  to  their  motto,  **Lend  a  hand." 
During  the  evening  upon  which  the  union 
was  organized  seventy-seven  names  were 
entered  in  the  book  given  by  the  pastor  for 
the  purpose,  and  more  have  been  added 
since.  So  the  new  society  starts  off  with  a 
goodly  number.  The  weekly  meetings  held 
on  Monday  evenings  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship are  conducted  by  the  young  people. 
They  have  been  well  attended,  thus  proving 
the  interest  which  is  being  manifested ;  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  this  interest  will  grow, 
so  that  we  may  reap  a  bountiful  harvest 
from  this  newly  sown  seed.    The  Y.  P.  R.  U. 


will  be  represented  at  the  May  meetings  by 
Miss  Frances  A.  Hall,  the  Sunday-school  by 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Mosely,  the  church  by  its  pastor, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Metcalf,  Mrs.  £.  C.  Mower,  and 
Miss  Hall. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Rev.  Augustus  Phin- 
eas  Reccord  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Third  Congregational  Society  on  Thursday 
evening,  April  22.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  John  Cuckson.  Others 
who  took  part  in  the  service  were  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers,  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke,  Rev. 
F.  B.  Hornbrooke,  Rev.  George  W.  Bick- 
nell.  Rev.  F.  Gill,  and  Hon.  L.  M.  Han- 
num. 

Castine,  Me. — The  church  here  has  been 
put  in  thorough  repair,  handsomely  deco- 
rated, has  had  a  new  and  expensive  organ 
fitted  into  the  beautiful  old  case.  The  ser- 
vices are  well  attended.  We  have  good 
music,  bright  prospects,  and  a  feeling  of 
courage  and  cheer  prevails,  much  of  which 
is  due  to  the  generous  assistance  of  those 
who  responded  to  our  appeal  for  help,  and 
who,  we  feel  sure,  will  rejoice  with  us  in 
the  ipretty  and  attractive  church  interior, 
which  they  have  had  so  large  a  share  in 
effecting. 

There  is  no  lovelier  spot  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  than  this  old  and  historic  Castine. 
It  is  easy  of  access,  and  a  constant  delightful 
surprise  to  all  who  visit  it.  Come,  and  be 
convinced. 

Charlestown,  N.H. — A  very  large  con- 
gregation gathered  at  the  Unitarian  church 
April  25,  including  the  Charlestown  Lodge, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  to  hear 
the  anniversary  sermon  by  Rev.  T.  D. 
Howard.  Mr.  Howard *s  text  was  Hebrews 
xiii.  1, — "Let  brotherly  love  continue.*' 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Among  the  many 
enterprises  conducted  in  Chattanooga  for 
the  betterment  of  the  humbler  classes,  none 
have  met  with  greater  favor  or  proved  more 
commendable  than  the  free  night-school 
organized  by  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club  at  the 
Unitarian  church.  There  are  now  about 
sixty  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  entire  church 
and  guild  house  will  be  devoted  to  the 
woik.  Sessions  are  held  Monday  and 
Thursday  nights,  from  7.30  to  O.SO  o'clock. 
Instruction  is  given  free  of  all  expense, 
with  text-books  furnished  in  the  following 
branches:  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  shorthand,  free-hand 
drawing,  piano  music,  vocal  music,  elocu- 
tion, and  sewing. 

Chelsea,  Mass. — The  Chelsea  Branch  of 
the  Women's  National  Alliance,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Reccord,  president,  held  its  last  meeting  for 
the  season  on  Tuesday,  Ma^  11.  Its  records 
show  a  long  list  of  activities.  The  Philan- 
thropic Committee  have  disbursed  $138  for 
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charitable  purposes,  and  donated  $45  to  the 
church.  It  has  given  to  the  needy  three 
tons  of  coal,  five  barrels,  collectively,  of 
vegetables  and  apples,  and  has  distributed 
ten  large  packages  of  clothing  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  single  garments.  The 
Post-office  Mission  has  disseminated  Uni- 
tarian literature  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
hundred  copies  of  books,  magazines,  papers, 
and  tracts.  The  Cheerful  Letter  Club  shows 
a  correspondence  aggregating  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  letters,  with  its  other  work ; 
and  the  Entertainment  and  Social  Commit- 
tee have  joined  in  spirited  emulation.  The 
treasurer  reports  a  disbursement  to  the 
church  of  $817  from  the  Alliance,  and  from 
the  Alliance  and  Social  Circle  Combine. 

Chicago,  ni.— All  Souls'  Church  has 
issued  its  fourteenth  annual,  containing 
one  hundred  pages,  and  crowded  with  in- 
formation and  detailed  reports  of  the  work 
that  goes  steadily  on  in  the  society.  The 
Third  Church  holds  its  services  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Lewis  Institute  since  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  church  building.  All 
the  activities  of  the  society  have  gone  on 
without  interruption.  The  Branch  Alliance 
recently  entertained  the  Chicago  Associate 
Alliance  in  the  Universalist  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  by  courtesy  of  the  Universalist 
trustees. 

— First  Church:  The  new  chapel  is  very 
nearly  completed,  and  will  probably  be 
dedicated  early  in  June.  Services  are  to  be 
held  there  throughout  the  entire  summer. 
The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  start  a  Sunday-school  there  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  but  such  a  school  will  un- 
doubtedly be  started  if  there  seems  to  be  a 
prospect  of  securing  a  good  attendance. 
Mr.  Fenn's  address  has  been  changed  to 
5817  Madison  Avenue. 
— Unity  Church:  Mr.  Bulkeley  left  on  May 
19  to  attend  the  Unitarian  anniversaries  in 
Boston,  returning  to  Chicago  on  Saturday, 
May  29.  The  Elm  Street  settlement,  which 
has  been  conducted  by  Unity  Church,  has 
been  put  in  charge  of  a  board  of  directors 
outside  the  church,  who  intend  to  make  it 
as  powerful  a  force  on  the  North  Side  as  is 
Hull  House  in  its  section  of  the  city. 
—Third  Church:  The  ladies  of  the  Third 
Church  have  been  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Post-office  Mission,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Alliance,  and  which  has  dur- 
ing the  past  year  sent  out  over  eight  hun- 
dred papers,  sermons,  tracts,  books,  ete.,  to 
its  thirteen  correspondents.  The  church 
was  well  represented  at  the  various  sessions 
of  the  Western  Conference  held  at  Unity 
Church,  May  3  to  6 ;  and  on  Sunday,  May  9, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  St.  Louis,  occupied  the  pulpit.  The 
Aid  Society  and  Branch  Alliance,  which 


have  been  occupied  through  the  winter  with 
charitable  work,  have  concluded  their  work 
for  the  season. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. — Rev.  W.  A. 
Pratt  of  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church  has 
resigned  the  pastorate  here  on  account  of 
ill-health.  Mr.  Pratt  intends  spending  a 
long  vacation,  probably  in  Europe.  After 
eighteen  years  of  continual  pulpit  and  par- 
ish work  he  both  needs  and  deserves  a 
period  of  recuperation. 

Concord,  Mass. — Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson 
has  recently  delivered  a  course  of  three  lect- 
ures on  ** Immortality*'  in  the  First  Par- 
ish parlors.  It  has  been  esteemed  a  great 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  goodly  number 
present  to  have  been  permitted  to  listen  to 
so  thorough  and  masterly  a  treatment  of 
this  great  theme.  Mr.  Jackson  has  made 
a  long  and  profound  study  of  the  subject, 
and  brings  to  bear  on  it  light  from  philoso- 
phy, science,  and  literature.  We  hope  that 
other  churches  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  these  lectures,  in  order  that  they 
may  benefit  as  large  a  number  of  people  as 
possible. 

Concord,  N.H. — Our  pastor,  Rev.  Frank 
L.  Phalen,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Eng- 
land for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Thus  far, 
during  his  absence,  the  pulpit  has  been  sup- 
plied as  follows :  on  Sunday  morning,  April 
25,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Gooding  of  Portsmouth, 
N.H.;  May  2  by  Rev.  Mr.  valentine  of  Bos- 
ton; May  9  by  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  of 
Leominster,  Mass.;  and  May  16  by  Bev. 
Dr.  Young  of  Waltham,  Mass.  On  Satur- 
day evening,  May  1,  the  annual  May  Festi- 
val was  held  in  White's  Opera  House. 
This  festival  is  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Parish  Fund  society  of  the  Unitarian 
church.  The  interior  of  the  hall  presented 
a  beautiful  appearance,  when  it  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  at  3  p.m.  Supper  was 
served  in  an  adjoining  hall  throughout  the 
evening.  The  afternoon  entertainment  was 
opened  with  the  "May-pole  Dance,"  which 
was  most  charmingly  given  on  the  stage  by 
twelve  little  misses.  This  was  followed  by 
the  beautiful  "Butterfly  Dance,"  given  by 
eleven  young  ladies. 

The  evening's  entertainment  opened  with 
"The  Toy  Shop."  This  was  a  complete 
novelty,  participated  in  by  about  forty 
young  people  and  children.  The  festival 
was  a  social  and  financial  success,  and  re- 
flects much  credit  upon  those  who  had  it  in 
charge. 

Dighton,  Mass.— A  correspondent  writes : 
'* Beautiful  is  Dighton,  with  its  pictur- 
esque hills  and  the  Taunton  River, — Digh- 
ton, celebrated  for  strawberries  and  ale- 
wives  and  shad  and  clam-bakes,  and  for 
a  Unitarian  church,  curiously  yclept  **F8e- 
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dobaptist/*  old  and  so  venerable,  minis- 
tered to  by  Rev.  Mary  L.  Leggett,  herself 
not  old  enoagb  to  be  venerable,  yet  es- 
teemed for  her  pnlpit  effectiveness,  her 
utter  consecration,  and  her  tireless  work. 
Under  her  faithfnl  ministry  the  old  so- 
ciety has  had  experience  of  new  life.  Not 
only  have  new  members  been  brought  in, 
but  a  guild  has  been  organized,  a  Woman^s 
Alliance  has  been  formed,  a  Lend  a  Hand 
Club  called  together;  and  all  have  done 
good  work.  And  now  money  is  being 
raised  to  repair  the  church,  which  to  our 
summer  visitors,  we  trust,  may  wear  a 
more  inviting  look. '* 

Dorchester,  Mass. — May  6  was  a  mem- 
orable day  in  the  history  of  the  famous 
First  Parish  in  Doichester ;  for  on  that 
day,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  representa- 
tive gathering  of  laity  and  clergy,  the  sixth 
meeting  -  house  was  formally  dedicated. 
This  church  was  organized  in  England,  and 
the  first  meeting-house  built  in  1031,  near 
the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Cottage  Streets, 
Dorchester,  Mass. ;  second  meeting-house 
built  in  1646,  same  locality,  moved  in  167.3 
to  Meeting  -  house  Hill ;  third  meeting- 
house built  in  1678,  Meeting-house  Hill; 
fourth  meeting-house  built  in  1744,  Meet- 
ing-house Hill;  fifth  meeting-house  built 
in  1816,  Meeting-house  Hill;  sixth  meet- 
ing-house built  1897.  The  new  edifice  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  old 
church;  and  the  old  bell,  which  was  cast 
in  England  in  1767,  is  hung  in  the  belfry, 
having  been  recast,  owing  to  the  injury  it 
sustained  at  the  fire  by  falling  from  the 
belfry. 

The  interior  is  also  very  much  the  same 
as  was  the  interior  of  the  old  church.  Klec- 
tric  lighting,  steam  heating,  and  a  more 
modern  arrangement  of  the  pews  are  some 
of  the  changes.  The  pulpit,  which  was  the 
original  pulpit  of  the  old  West  Church, 
was  presented  to  the  First  Parish  Society 
by  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Wheelwright.  It  is  a 
magnificent  piece  of  work,  of  solid  mahog- 
any, finely  carved.  The  organ,  which  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  is  encased  in 
mahogany  of  special  designs.  The  inte- 
rior is  finished  in  white  and  mahogany. 
The  vestry  contains  several  rooQis, — hall, 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining-room,  and  several 
class-rooms.  The  whole  structure  has  cost 
about  $58,000. 

The  dedication  exercises  began  at  four 
o* clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  church  was 
filled,  a  large  number  of  ministers  being 
in  attendance.  The  opening  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church,  Dorchester.  The 
report  of  the  Building  Committee  and  the 
delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  meeting-house 
were  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, J.  Homer  Pierce.  In  his  report  he 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  architects  and 
builders.  Rev.  Eu)gene  Rodman  Shippen, 
pastor  of  the  church,  accepted  the  keys  in 


behalf  of  the  congregation  and  parish.  He 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  committee 
and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
work  has  been  performed.  A  hymn,  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Mary  L.  Hall  for  the  occasion, 
was  sung  by  the  congregation,  after  which 
the  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
James  De  Kormandie,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Roxbury.  The  anthem,  ^^Lift 
up  your  Heads,  O  Ye  Gates,*'  was  then 
sung  by  the  choir,  after  which  Rev.  S.  J. 
Barrows  read  from  the  Scriptures  Psalms 
xix.,  cv.,  cvii. 

An  inspiring  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  C.  C.  Everett,  D.D.,  who  took  for  his 
text  Acts  iii.  2,— ^*The  gate  of  the  temple 
which  is  called  Beautiful."  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Christopher  R.  Eliot,  a 
former  pastor  of  the  church.  The  hymn 
written  for  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  parish  in  1880,  by  Eliza 
T.  Clapp,  was  sung;  and  the  pastor  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  A  collation  was 
served  in  the  vestry  to  the  invited  guests. 

The  evening  services  opened  at  7.45,  every 
seat  being  occupied.  The  invocation  was 
given  by  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall.  Rev. 
Richard  W.  Boynton  read  from  the  Script- 
ures. 

Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield  of  the  school 
board,  and  a  member  of  the  parish,  was 
then  introduced.  Her  subject  was  **The 
Activity  of  Women.''  She  told  of  the 
activity  in  good  works  of  women  in  church 
matters  in  the  early  times,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  undergo  many  hardships,  activ- 
ity in  the  anti -slavery  movement,  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  Civil  War.  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale  spoke  of  the  history  of  the  church  for 
more  than  two  and  one-half  centuries. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  spoke  upon  the  Puritans, 
among  whom  was  an  ancestor  of  his,  who 
rang  the  bell  on  the  old  meeting-house. 

The  anthem,  **Give  unto  the  Lord,"  was 
rendered  by  the  choir,  after  which  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  E.  R.  Shippen,  made  the  closing 
remarks.  The  closing  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  William  H.  Lyon,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Brookline.  The  singing 
of  a  hymn  to  the  tune  of  **A11  Saints," 
and  the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction  by 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  closed  the  exer- 
cises. 

The  Building  Committee  included  J. 
Homer  Pierce,  chairman,  Henry  J.  Nazro, 
Henry  Hall,  Edward  B.  Allen,  Charles  A. 
Burditt,  Samuel  Crowell,  M.D.,  Richard 
C.  Humphreys,  Miss  S.  Frank  King,  and 
James  E.  Swan.  The  music  throughout, 
with  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott  at  the  organ  and  a 
large  choir,  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Ghouverneur,  N.Y. —  Rev.  Hasket  D. 
Catlin,  who  was  settled  over  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Society  some  six  months  ago,  is  fast 
winning  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people  in  the  community.  His  parish, 
moreover,  is  steadily  growing  in  size  and 
vigor;  and  there  is  the  utmost  interest  and 
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harmonious  feeling  in  its  ranks.  The 
Sunday-school,  which  has  just  got  to  work, 
is  a  particularly  encouraging  feature. 
Practically,  the  whole  church  belongs  to  it. 
There  is  excellent  prospect  of  a  Young 
People^s  Beligious  Union  Society  being 
formed  in  the  fall.  A  Wednesday  evening 
study  class  meets  at  the  parsonage,  and  has 
an  average  attendance  of  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen deeply  interested  members.  Mr.  Cat- 
lin  has  recently  issued  a  leaflet  for  free 
distribution,  which  admirably  states  what 
this  society  stands  for.  It  is  chiefly  for 
use  with  the  strangers,  who  are  numerous 
now  at  the  church  services. 

Helena,  Mont. — Rev.  Carlton  F.  Brown 
entered  on  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Society  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Hingham,  Mass. — The  Tear  Book  of  the 
First  Parish,  just  published,  shows  a  pros- 
perous condition.  Over  $3,800  was  raised 
by  subscription  and  by  a  fair  to  complete 
payment  for  the  parish  house,  built  in 
1891,  and  to  paint  the  old  meeting-house, 
which  has  entered  on  the  two  hundred  and 
seventeenth  year  of  its  existence.  The 
date  of  the  parish  house,  read  upside  down, 
gives  the  year  when  the  oldest  meeting- 
house now  used  for  worship  in  this  country 
was  built,— 1681. 

Hinsdale,  111, — Reports  read  at  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  showed  that 
all  the  activities  are  in  a  healthy  state. 
The  ^^ Church  Manual*'  contains  accounts 
of  the  past  year's  work  in  the  various 
departments.  The  book  is  decorated  with 
a  picture  of  the  church  and  of  the  minister, 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Elliott. 

Holyoke,  Mass. — The  ladies  of  our 
church  have  just  given  their  sixteenth  an- 
nual May  party,  with  their  accustomed  en- 
terprise and  success.  During  the  afternoon 
and  evening  about  thirteen  hundred  people 
were  in  attendance.  The  treasury  of  the 
ladies'  society  is  something  over  $300  better 
off  for  this  annual  effort.  A  short  time 
ago  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union  of 
our  church  entertained  the  young  people  of 
the  neighboring  churches  in  Chicopee, 
Northampton,  Florence,  and  Springfield. 
About  one  hundred  young  people  were  pres- 
ent, sixty  coming  from  the  above  churches. 
The  meeting  was  of  an  informal  social  nat- 
ure, designed  to  cultivate  closer  acquaint- 
ance and  a  sense  of  ^Hhe  larger  fellow- 
ship." 

Lancaster,  Mass. —  The  First  Parish 
hopes  to  celebrate  on  August  4  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  M.  Bartol. 

Middle  States  Conference. — A  special 
spring  meeting  of  the  conference  was  held 
in  Toronto  May  5.  The  morning  devo- 
tional meeting  was  conducted  by  Rev.  John 


H.  Applebee  of  Buffalo.  The  remainder  of 
the  morning  was  given  up  to  two  interest- 
ing papers  on  the  subject,  ^*  Unintended 
Influences  that  are  promoting  the  Cause  of 
Unitarianism. "  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer 
spoke  on  *^Some  Recent  Discussions  con- 
cerning the  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Theo- 
logical Christ,"  and  Rev.  Merle  St.  C. 
Wright  on  ^*  Science,  the  Destroyer  of  the 
Doctrines  opposed  to  Unitarianism." 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  first  paper 
was  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  T.  Bixby  of  Yon- 
kers.  N.Y.,  on  '*Will  the  Future  Life  be 
a  Revolution  or  an  Evolution?"  *'A  Ra- 
tional View  of  Faith  in  Jesus"  was  the 
subject  of  a  delightful  paper  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander T.  Bowser  of  Wilmington,  Ddl. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  of  Rochester  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Bowser,  speaking  on  '*The  Civic 
Communion  of  Churches." 

In  the  evening  a  platform  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  four  addresses  were  made. 
The  general  subject  was  ^^The  Demand  of 
the  Times  on  the  Unitarian  Ministry." 
(1)  **For  an  Aggressive  and  Constructive 
Missionary  Policy"  was  treated  by  Mr. 
Slicer;  (2)  '*To  proclaim  Unitarianism  as 
a  Constructive  Faith,"  by  Mr.  Calthrop; 
(3)  **For  Leadership  in  Thought,"  by  Mr. 
Wright;  (4)  '*To  show  that  Oneness  in 
Spirit,  not  Intellectual  Agreement,  is  the 
Condition  of  Fellowship  and  Co-operation 
in  Religion,"  by  Mr.  Gannett.  This  meet- 
ing closed  the  conference  at  Toronto;  and 
the  next  night  there  was  a  second  platform 
meeting  held  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Milbury,  Mass.— Rev.  Harry  S.  Mitchell 
has  accepted  the  urgent  and  unanimous  call 
of  the  Unitarian  society  in  this  place,  and 
will  continue  his  earnest  efforts  to 
strengthen  this  congregation. 

New  England  Associate  Branch  Alli- 
ance.— The  Branch  of  the  Alliance  con- 
nected with  the  First  Parish  in  Medford 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  the  New 
England  Branches  to  meet  with  them  on 
Saturday,  May  15.  Mis.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells  presided.  Exercises  began  at  11 
A.M.  Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
De  Long  of  Medford,  *'The  Influence  of 
Liberal  Thought  upon  Literature";  Mrs. 
George  S.  Hale  of  Boston,  '*  Unitarian  Men 
and  Women  in  Public  Life";  Miss  Mar- 
garet Foster  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  '*Influ- 
ence  of  Religion  upon  Art."  Box-lunch 
at.l  P.M.,  the  ladies  of  the  Medford 
Alliance  providing  tea  and  coffee.  The 
afternoon  session  began  at  two  o'clock, 
when  short  informal  addresses  were  made 
upon  various  phases  of  Alliance  work  by 
Mrs.  Paul  Frothingham  of  New  Bedford, 
Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Goodwin  of  Cambridge, 
Miss  Bertha  Langmaid  of  Brookline,  and 
others. 

Newport,  R.I.  —  Channing  Memorial 
Church   was  crowded   on  Easter  morning 
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by  an  eager  and  jubilant  congregation, 
drawn  thither  by  the  special  services  and 
by  the  perfect  climatic  conditions. 

The  handsome  church  never  looked  more 
beautiful  or  attractive.  A  confirmation 
class  of  ten  received  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, and  eight  persons  were  baptized. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cutter  preached  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  discourse  upon  "Jesus  as  the 
Revealer  of  the  Spirit- world."  The  musical 
selections  were  unusually  sweet  and  inspir- 
ing. In  the  evening  a  Sunday-school  cele- 
bration again  filled  the  church  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  Easter  carols  were  sung  with 
remarkable  vigor  and  expression,  the  chil- 
dren's chorus  being  well  sustained  by  an 
amateur  orchestra  oi  ten  pieces,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  volume  of  tone.  Readings, 
recitations,  and  an  address  by  the  pastor 
followed. 

Ne'w  Tork. — There  was  an  unusually 
large  attendance  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Unitarian  Club,  which  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  28,  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Denis.  An  excellent  dinner  pre- 
ceded the  speech-making.  The  president, 
Mr.  William  H.  Kenyon,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  guests  of  the  evening  were  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Crooker,  lately  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Troy,  and 
his"  wife,  Rev.  Florence  Kollock  Crooker. 
Mr.  Crooker  made  the  first  address,  and 
spoke  on  **The  Real  Significance  of  the 
Unitarian  Movement."  He  said  the  Unita- 
rian movement  is  the  result  of  a  message  of 
religion  lifted  to  the  level  of  all  discovered 
truth.  Its  real  significance  is  that  it  is  a 
religions  method  which  is  endeavoring  to 
put  into  divinest  harmony  the  powers  and 
providences  of  life,  such  as  science,  democ- 
racy, and  philanthropy.  Science  is  not  re- 
ligion; but  religion,  to  be  truly  religious, 
must  be  scientific.  Unitarianism  is  an  en- 
deavor to  have  such  a  thought  of  God  as 
shall  be  inclusive  of  all  the  facts.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  religious  thought-method  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  church.  There 
is  no  room  for  Unitarianism  as  simply  an- 
other variety  of  Orthodoxy. 

Rev.  Merle  St.  C.  Wright  followed  Mr. 
Crooker,  and  spoke  at  length  and  with  great 
earnestness  on  the  same  subject. 

Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage  was  present, 
and  was  announced  to  speak ;  but,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  said  briefly  that 
he  was  cheered  by  the  outlook  in  Unita- 
rianism. 

— The  last  meeting  for  this  season  of  the 
New  York  Branch  of  the  National  Alliance 
was  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
New  York,  with  a  very  large  attendance. 
After  the  reading  of  reports,  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows :  presi- 
dent, Mrs.    S.    A.  Burton;   vice-president, 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Roberts;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  6.  W.  Smaliwood;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Fiske;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Roswell  Skeel;  executive  committee,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Hale,  Mrs.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  Billings,  and  Mrs.  Chester 
O.  Burton.  The  chairman  announced  that 
next  winter  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  will 
give  a  series  of  *^ Talks'*  to  the  members 
of  the  Alliance.  Mrs.  Gustav  Becker  read 
a  most  able  and  instructive  paper  on  '*The 
Legal  Basis  for  the  Acquisition  and  Ex- 
penditure of  Wealth." 

Northfield,  Mass.— The  Northfield  Unity 
Club  has  devoted  six  evenings  the  past 
winter  to  the  study  of  the  town ;  and  papers 
were  read  on  each  of  the  following  sub- 
divisions of  the  subject:  I.  (1)  ''Settle- 
ment of  the  Town,"  (2)  "Conflicts  with 
the  Indians";  II.  (1)  "Northfield  in  the 
Revolutionary  War."  (2)  "In  the  Wars  of 
1812  and  with  Mexico,"  (3)  "In  the  Civil 
War";  III.  (1)  "The  Geology  of  the 
Town,"  (2)  "Its  Mineralogy,"  (3)  "Its 
Botany,"  (4)  "Its  Zoology";  IV.  (1) 
"History  of  Northfield  Churches,"  (2) 
"The  Public  Schools,"  (3)  "The  Acad- 
emy," (4)  "The  Select  High  School,"  (5) 
"The  Seminary";  V.  (1)  "The  Town 
Government,"  (2)  "The  Masonic  Lodge," 
(3)  "The  Farmers'  Grange,"  (4)  "The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,"  (5)  "The 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,"  (6)  "The  Mili- 
tia"; VI.  (1)  "Sketches  of  Distinguished 
Persons  born  or  at  Some  Time  living  in 
Northfield,"  (2)  "Progress  of  the  Town," 
(3)  "Needed  Improvements."  The  subject 
awakened  so  much  interest  and  proved  to 
be  BO  instructive  that  it  is  commended  to 
clubs  in  other  towns.  Twelve  evenings 
would  be  better  than  six  for  its  presenta- 
tion. 

Omaha,  Neb. —  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  this  city,  organized 
a  few  years  ago  on  a  distinctly  unsectarian 
basis,  with  Unitarian  representation  on  its 
board  of  managers,  has  been  convulsed  of 
late  by  the  effort  of  some  of  its  orthodox 
members  to  evangelize  the  constitution,  and 
bring  the  body  into  line  with  the  National 
Association.  That  done,  a  meeting  of  that 
body  in  Omaha  during  the  Trans-^Iississippi 
Exposition  next  year  was  among  the  possi- 
bilities. Accordingly,  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing in  May,  a  new  constitution  was  presented 
and  adopted  by  a  decisive  vote,  making  ac- 
tive membership  conditional  upon  member- 
ship in  an  evangelical  church.  This  was  a 
rather  high-handed  proceeding,  as,  besides 
numerous  efficient  liberal  women,  a  larp;e 
minority  of  the  membership  was  Catholic, 
and  aroused  much  popular  protest.  Sev- 
eral orthodox  preachers,  interviewed  by  re- 
porters, disapproved  the  action.  Sermons 
were  preached  about  it  in  the  Unitarian  and 
Universalist    churches.    Rev.    Newton    M. 
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Mann's  comments  appearing  in  both  the 
dailies  Monday  morning.  The  result  was 
that  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  Monday 
evening  the  action  of  the  previous  meeting 
was  rescinded  by  a  vote  of  eighty-five  to 
sixty-nine;  and  this  excellent  organization 
stands,  as  before,  on  a  pronounced  unsecta- 
rian  basis,  its  doors  open  to  good  women  of 
any  church  or  of  no  church. 

Faaadena,  Cal.— Universalists  and  Uni- 
tarians have  worshipped  together  for  years, 
and  a  large  and  influential  congregation 
exists,  whereas,  if  separate  organizations 
were  attempted,  neither  would  have  any 
considerable  success. 

Peabody,  Mass.— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  was  held  May 
3.  A  favorable  condition  of  the  finances 
was  reported.  A  communication  was  read, 
notifying  the  society  of  a  bequest  of  $5,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Jonathan  King, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of 
the  church.  Appropriate  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  resignation  of  the  pastor, 
who  has  been  settled  here  for  twenty-three 
years,  was  read  and  received  with  regret. 
It  was  voted  to  refer  the  resignation  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
retain  Mr.  Hudson,  if  possible. 

Portland,  Ore.— The  thirteenth  session 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  was 
held  at  the  church  from  May  5  to  10,  inclu- 
sive. Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins  of  San  Fran- 
cisco preached  the  opening  sermon  Wednes- 
day evening.  After  the  service  there  was  a 
reception  in  the  chapel,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary.  The 
next  day  a  business  meeting  was  held  in 
the  forenoon,  after  which  Rev.  A.  J.  Wells 
of  San  Francisco  read  a  paper  on  "Unitari- 
anism  and  the  Christianity  of  Jesus."  After 
luncheon  there  were  interesting  papers  by 
Rev.  Alfred  W.  Martin  of  Tacoma,  Rev. 
Oliver  Fairfield  of  Spokane,  and  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Murdock  of  San  Francisco.  Discussions 
followed  each  of  these  papers.  In  the  even- 
ing there  were  addresses  by  President  Chap- 
man of  the  University  of  Oregon  and  Rev. 
William  R.  Alger  of  Boston.  The  latter 's 
address,  "Things  Seen  and  Temporal  a 
Revelation  of  Things  Unseen  and  Eternal," 
was  especially  fine. 

Friday  morning  there  were  papers  by  Rev. 
George  R.  Dodson  of  Alameda  and  Mrs. 
Flora  H.  Padgham.  Mr.  Dodson*s  subject 
was  "Unitarianism  and.  the  Philosophy  of 
Evolution."  Mrs.  Padgham  talked  of  *'The 
Sunday-school  and  Kindergarten  Methods." 
After  a  business  meeting,  with  election  of 
officers,  ete.,  luncheon  was  served,  as  on  the 
day  before,  by  the  women  of  the  church. 
The  annual  session  of  the  Women's   Uni- 


tarian Conference  of  this  coast  was  held 
in  the  afternoon.  After  devotional  exer- 
cises, led  by  Rev.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes, 
Mrs.  Eliot  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  to 
which  Mrs.  Wilkes  responded.  After  the 
business  of  the  conference  had  been  trans- 
acted there  were  papers  by  Miss  Bertha 
Shafter  of  Oakland  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Wilbur. 
Discussions  followed  these  papers.  The 
meeting  closed  with  the  retiring  president's 
address  by  Mrs.  Wilkes.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  platform  meeting  with  a  num- 
ber of  brief  addresses. 

The  Sunday-school  took  its  annual  outing 
on  Saturday.  The  visitors  to  the  confer- 
ence went  as  guests  of  the  Portland  church. 
The  excursion  was,  as  usual,  up  the  gorge 
of  the  Columbia,  and  made  by  steamer. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alger  preached  the  conference 
sermon  Sunday  morning.  During  the  ser- 
vice Mr.  Frank  Percival  Smedley  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  There  was  a  plat- 
form meeting  in  the  evening,  with  short 
addresses  by  Dr.  Eliot,  Dr.  Stebbins,  Mr. 
Smedley,  and  others.  The  men  of  the  con- 
ference were  entertained  by  the  Chauning 
Club  at  dinner  Monday  evening.  A  number 
of  the  delegates  have  pronounced  this  the 
pleasantest  and  most  successful  session  the 
conference  has  ever  held. 

Proctor  Academy,  N.H. — The  Unitarian 
Educational  Society  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letters  of  donation  of  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  its  educational  facilities : — 

"To  the  Trustees  of  Proctor  Academy ^ — I 
hereby  give  to  you,  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Proctor  Academy,  the  collection  of 
dried  plants  begun  by  Miss  Emily  Robinson, 
late  of  Manchester,  upon  the  conditions  that 
it  be  called  the  'Emily  Robinson  Herba- 
rium' and  that  suitable  provision  be  made 
for  its  preservation  and  convenient  use.  The 
collection  now  numbers  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  specimens,  representing  eighty  orders, 
accurately  named  and  numbered  by  the 
latest  edition  of  Gray's  *  Manual  of  the 
Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States.' 
My  hope  is  that  it  may  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  study  of  beautiful  common  things  and 
the  nucleus  of  a  large  and  increasingly  valu- 
able collection.  Alice  Marshall. 

"Manchester,  N.H.,  March  24, 1897." 

A  letter  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
Proctor  Academy,  Andover,  N.H.,  by  Miss 
Marshall,  accompanied  the  letter  of  dona- 
tion, and  contains  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  collection : — 

"Until  about  two  years  ago  there  lived  in 
the  city  of  Manchester  a  woman  whose  liv- 
ing was  earned  by  the  hard  work  of  her 
hands,  but  whose  spirit  was  not  bounded 
by  the  four  walls  of  her  work-room.     The 
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best  in  literature  belonged  to  her  by  right 
of  appreciation.  All  nature  appealed  to 
her,  and  had  her  constant  love  and  study. 
This  herbarium  was  one  of  the  joys  of  her 
life.  Many  a  night  when  too  tired  to  sleep, 
she  has  turned  over  its  leaves  and  found 
calm  and  rest.  Every  plant  has  its  story 
of  wayside  or  wood  or  field,  of  frequent 
walk  or  rarer  drive.  She  often  said  that 
some  time,  when  she  was  done  with  it,  and 
it  was  large  and  valuable,  she  would  give  it 
to  a  school,  hoping  it  might  show  to  some 
one  else  the  paths  that  had  been  so  pleasant 
to  her.  In  the  fulfilment  of  that  intention 
and  with  the  same  hope  the  Emily  Robinson 
Herbarium  is  now  given  to  you.'' 

Letters  of  thankful  acceptance  of  this  con- 
secrated gift  were  returned  to  Miss  Alice 
Marshall,  friend  of  the  late  Miss  Emily  Rob- 
inson, by  President  J.  C.  A.  Hill,  for  the 
trustees,  and  Rev.  James  F.  Norton,  princi- 
pal, for  the  teachers  and  students.  J.  M. 
Fellows,  Esq.,  of  Manchester  kindly  offers 
to  defray  the  cost  of  proper  provision  for  the 
preservation  and  use  of  the  collection. 

Providence,  R.I. — The  children  of  the 
First  Congregational  Sunday-school  in 
Providence  celebrated  Dr.  Hale's  birthday 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  very  successful  birth- 
day party,  the  only  drawback  being  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Hale  himself.  As  soon  as 
the  children  could  be  brought  to  order,  they 
were  grouped  according  to  their  birthday 
months.  January,  heading  the  procession, 
led  them  to  their  seats.  They  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  listening  to  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Hale's  boyhood  days,  and  in  what  Mr.  Lord 
could  tell  them  of  his  own  personal  experi- 
ences with  him. 

The  principal  attraction  was  the  poem 
recited  by  twelve  boys  and  girls,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  birthday- cake, 
brought  in  at  the  last  moment,  with  the 
seventy-five  candles  all  lighted.  It  was 
just  at  dusk  when  the  cake  appeared,  and 
the  sudden  glare  of  so  many  candles  made 
quite  an  impression  on  the  party.  All  the 
little  folks  joined  in  sending  birthday 
greetings  to  Dr.  Hale;  and,  after  some 
music  and  a  game  or  two,  the  good  tin^e 
came  to  an  end.* 

—The  First  Congregational  Church  Branch 
of  the  Women's  Alliance  in  Providence, 
R.I.,  have  held  a  series  of  most  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  meetings  during  the 
past  winter.  Very  interesting  papers  were 
contributed  by  members  on  the  following 
subjects:  *' Bible  Folk-lore,"  '»01d  Testa- 
ment Prose,"  **The  Poetry  of  the  Bible," 
and  '*New  Testament  Writings."  In 
January  Miss  Tolman  of  Boston  read  her 
paper  on  ** Should  Rich  Women  work  for 
Money?"  and  in  March  Miss  Rice,  super- 
visor of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  gave 
a  most  enjoyable  paper  on  **Art  in  the 
Public  Schools."    A  simple  tea  was  served 


at  the  close  of  each  meeting,  which  added 
much  to  the  sociability  and  pleasure  of  the 
occasion. 

Revere,  Mass.— Since  Rev.  S.  L.  Elber- 
feld  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Society  in  January  last,  the  society 
has  grown  in  numbers  and  in  interest.  The 
congregation  has  doubled.  The  Sunday- 
school  attendance  averages  about  a  bun- 
dled, and  has  reached  one  hundred  and 
eighteen.  All  departments  are  flourishing. 
On  several  Sunday  evenings  stereopticon 
lectures  were  given,  which  attracted  audi- 
ences larger  than  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  church,  many  being  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room.  The  topics  most  popular 
were  '*The  Civil  War,"  "Napoleon,"  and 
**Ben-Hur." 

Last  Sunday  evening  the  young  people 
held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Tuckerman 
Union  in  connection  with  the  National 
Toung  People's  Religious  Union.  Mr. 
Warren  of  the  Hale  Union,  Newton  Cen- 
tre, spoke  most  interestingly  of  this 
union's  work,  reading  to  the  blind  and 
sick  in  families  and  hospitals,  giving  en- 
tertainments at  Parker  Memorial,  Boston, 
and  the  like.  Mr.  Whiton  of  the  Chelsea 
union  told  of  their  work  done  and  difficul- 
ties overcone.  These  words  of  encourage- 
ment were  spoken  to  about  sixty  interested 
young  people.  The  movement  bids  fair  to 
be  a  success.  The  new  "Union  Hymnal 
Leaflet"  was  used. 

Salem,  Mass.— The  guilds  of  Salem  and 
vicinity  have  held  two  notable  meetings  re- 
cently at  the  East  Church,  Salem.  The 
first  was  on  Sunday  evening,  May  2.  This 
was  a  religious  meeting  attended  by  youug 
people  from  Danvers,  Beverly,  Marblehead, 
and  Salem.  Each  guild  was  asked  to  fur- 
nish an  original  paper  on  the  subject, 
"What  can  Young  People  do  to  spread  the 
Liberal  Faith?"*  The  papers  were  care- 
fully prepared,  and  were  very  optimistic 
and  enthusiastic  in  spirit.  The  second 
meeting  was  on  Friday  evening.  May  14, 
when  the  same  guilds  united  in  a  social. 
The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
listening  to  music  and  readings,  after 
which  refreshments  were  served  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  East  Church  parish  house.  Spe- 
cial pains  were  taken  to  introduce  members 
of  the  various  guilds  to  each  other,  and 
a  very  enjoyable  season  was  passed. 

A  specially  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Barton  Square  Alliance  was  held  at  Mrs. 
Daniel  Low's  on  Friday  afternoon,  May 
14.  It  was  the  annual  meeting.  After  the 
routine  business  there  were  duets  on  violin 
and  piano.  A  bountiful  collation  v/as 
served. 

Southern  Unitarian  Conference. — The 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Conferlence  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches  was  held  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  April  27-29. 
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The  opening  sernaon  was  given  by  Rev. 
John  Snyder  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th.  It  was  an  admirable 
discussion  of  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
claim  the  Christian  name,  while  we  reject 
so  many  of  the  doctrines  which  are  held 
vital  by  the  vast  majority  of  -  Christian 
churches,  and  was  warmly  received  by  a 
large  audience.  The  business  meeting  of 
the  directors  was  held  Wednesday  morning 
at  nine  o^clock,  fl.  S.  Spinning  of  Mem- 
phis in  the  chair.  The  meeting  considered 
the  needs  of  the  growing  Unitarian  churches 
in  the  South,  and  recommended  certain 
plans  for  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence. After  a  devotional  meeting  led  by 
Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of  Memphis,  the  open- 
ing business  session  of  the  conference  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the 
directors  at  ten  o^ clock.  In  the  absence  of 
the  president  and  secretary,  both  of  whom 
were  unavoidably  detained.  Rev.  T.  B. 
Forbush  was  chosen  president  pro  tern,, 
and  Rev.  Marion  F.  Ham  of  Chattanooga, 
secretary  pro  tern.  The  morning  hour  was 
devoted  to  hearing  and  considering  reports 
of  officers,  committees,  and  churches,  and 
in  introducing  matters  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Business  Committee. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Southern  Associate 
Alliance  held  its  annual  meeting.  This 
meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moss  of  St.  Loui-s, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Alliance  for 
the  South.  After  preliminary  business, 
interesting  reports  were  read  from  fifteen  of 
the  sixteen  Branch  Alliances.  Mrs.  Moss 
made  a  clear  and  comprehensive  address 
upon  the  general  work  of  the  Alliance. 
Rev.  Mr.  Snyder  gave  a  very  fine  talk  upon 
the  value  of  the  Alliance,  and  of  woman's 
work  to  the  churches.  The  Alliance  voted 
$10  of  the  small  fund  in  its  treasury  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  $5  to  Highlands,  N.C. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
platform  meeting  in  charge  of  Rev. 
C.  J.  K.  Jones  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mrs.  Miles  Meri- 
wether, on  '* Church  Work,"  Rev.  John 
Snyder,  on  *^Man:  His  Nature  and  Des- 
tiny," and  Rev.  C.  J.  K.  Jones,  on  '*The 
Bible;  A  Part  of  God's  Revelation." 
These  addresses  were  attentively  listened 
to  by  an  audience  which  crowded  the  little 
hall. 

Thursday  morning's  devotional  service 
was  led  by  Rev.  Marion  F.  Ham  of  Chat- 
tanooga. The  business  session  was  re- 
sumed. Officers  were  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Resolutions  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  conference  that  the  South 
should  have  adequate  representation  on  the 
board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, and  that  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation's interests  in  the  South  needed 
proper  watch  and  supervision,  were  adopted. 
Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  also  a'doptod 
for  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Heywood,  in  his  in- 
creasing ill-health  and  feebleness,  and  for 


Rev.  Walter  C.  Pierce,  on  account  of  his 
recent  severe  sickness.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  given  the  Memphis  church  for  its 
abundant  hospitality,  and  to  the  press  of 
the  city  for  its  full  and  admirable  reports 
of  the  conference.  At  eleven  o'clock  Rev. 
Mr.  Ham,  the  newly  chosen  pastor  at  Chat- 
tanooga, read  a  sermon  on  ^^Unitarianism 
and  Christianity,"  affirming  that  Unita- 
rianism  was  not  the  Christianity  of  the 
creeds,  but  was  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
This  was  followed  by  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
paper  by  Mrs.  Bowser  of  Louisville,  on 
**The  Value  of  the  Sunday-school,"  which, 
in  Mrs.  Bowser's  absence,  was  read  by 
Miss  Williams  of  Louisville.  After  a  half- 
hour's  discussion  the  conference  ad- 
journed. Thursday  afternoon  a  very  enjoy- 
able reception  was  given  to  delegates  and 
friends  at  the  home  of  Mr^  and  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Anderson. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  sermon  on 
**The  Scientific  Proofs  of  Immortality," 
by  Rev.  C.  J.  K.  Jones,  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  a  large  congregation. 

Springfield,  Mass.— C/mrc A  of  the  Unity: 
April  18,  Easter.  A  special  feature  of  our 
Easter  services,  supplementing  the  floral 
decorations,  excellent  music  and  Easter 
sermon,  was  the  use  of  two  new  oifertory 
plates.  One  is  in  memory  of  Sidney  Kibbe, 
and  the  other  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Jean 
Bleloch  Townshend.  On  each  of  these  is  a 
silver  name  plate,  and  the  base  of  each  is 
carved  of  wood  taken  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
old  Unitarian  church  built  in  1819.  The 
children's  service  at  noon,  consisting  of 
Easter  carols  and  a  sermon  story,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  distribution  of  potted  pansies 
to  the  members  of  the  Sunday-school. 

April  22.  The  Springfield  Branch  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Liberal  Christian  Women,  held  its  annual 
meeting.  Mrs.  George  A.  Denison  read 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Stebbins's  paper  on  **  Later  Uni- 
tarianism."  The  annual  reports  were  given, 
and  next  year's  work  outlined.  Mrs.  John 
MacDuffie  was  re-elected  president  for  the 
coming  year,  and  Miss  Annie  Bailey,  secre- 
tary. 

April  25.  Rev.  James  De  Normandie  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  in  exchange  with  Mr. 
Gil  man. 

April  30.  Entertainment  by  the  Unity 
Dramatic  Club  at  Fisk's  casino,  Brightwood. 
A  three-act  comedy  entitled  "Uncle,"  pre- 
ceded by  a  curtain-raiser,  "Place  aux 
Dames.*'  The  cast  ("  Place  aux  Dames  "  )  : 
Juliette,  Miss  Minnie  White;  Ophelia,  Miss 
Florence  Hubbard;  Portia,  Miss  Julia 
Webster;  Lady  Macbeth,  Miss  Frances 
Garfield.  ("Uncle")  :  Paul  Beaumont,  Joseph 
F.  Pynchon;  Peter  Fletcher,  George  A. 
Bacon ;  Uncle,  John  Mason ;  Pastry  Cook's 
Man,  George  K.  Townsley;  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, Miss  Marion  H.  Sterns ;  Emily  Mou- 
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trose,  Miss  Cicely  Buscall ;  Sarah  Jane, 
Miss  Beatrice  HamiltoD.  Music  by  the 
Alpha  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. — A  farewell  reception 
was  given  to  Rev.  Carlton  F.  Brown  and 
his  wife  at  the  parlors  of  Unity  Church. 
Mr.  Brown  has  had  a  successful  pastorate 
here  of  three  years,  and  has  now  resigned 
to  accept  the  call  to  Helena,  Mont. 

Toronto,  Can. — On  Tuesday  evening, 
May  4,  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Hawes  was  ordain^ 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Society.  In  spite  of  the  exceedingly 
unpleasant  weather  the  church  was  well 
filled.  The  services  were  of  great  interest, 
and  gave  the  adherents  of  Unitarian  ism  in 
Toronto  an  opportuity  to  hear  some  of  the 
representative  ministers  of  their  faith. 
Rev.  Dr.  James  T.  Bixby  of  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
gave  the  invocation;  and  Rev.  D.  W.  More- 
house read  the  Scriptures. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Merle 
St.  C.  Wright  of  the  Lenox  Avenue 
Church,  New  York,  who  forcibly  and  ear- 
nestly defined  Unitarianism  as  a  gospel 
founded  exclusively  upon  reason,  but  rea- 
son in  its  richest,  truest  sense.  Aftei  the 
sermon  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  gave  the 
ordaining  prayer.  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  charge  to  the  min- 
ister ;  and  he  urged  Mr.  Hawes  to  remem- 
ber that  the  church  existed  for  the  commu- 
nity, and  that,  in  order  to  justify  his 
employment  as  a  minister,  he  should  show 
that  the  church  under  his  guidance  could 
do  something  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  community.  On  behalf  of  the  minis- 
try the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  given 
Mr.  flawes  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  incidentally  gave  some  interest- 
ing experiences  of  bis  own,  based  on  a 
ministry  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  Then  Mr.  S.  C.  Smoke,  on 
behalf  of  the  congregation,  extended  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  new  pastor,  prom- 
ising him  every  possible  assistance  in  his 
pastoral  work. 

The  charge  to  the  people  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Alexander  T.  Bowser  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  who  was  at  one  time  pastor  of 
the  Toronto  Unitarian  church.  He  im- 
pressed upon  the  membeis  of  the  society 
the  necessity  of  working  in  unity  with  the 
pastor,  and  of  aiding  him  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  make  Toronto  a  centre  of 
rational  Christianity  in  Canada.  Some  ex- 
cellent music  enriched  the  services.  One 
hymn,  by  Samuel  Longfellow,  was  read  by 
Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Brundage  of  Albany. 
The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Oscar  B.  Hawes. 

Troy,  N.Y. — Our  Unitarian  church  in 
this  city  is  enjoying  a  season  of  growth 
and « prosperity.  The  congregations  have 
increased  since  the  settlement  of  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crooker  as  pastor  three  months  ago, 


so  that  at  present  they  are  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crooker  (Rev.  Florence  Eollock)  have  been 
very  cordially  received  by  the  people  in 
general ;  and  already  they  have  become  par- 
ticipants in  the  higher  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Sunday-school  is  well  organized. 
The  '^Children's  Neighborhood  Library" 
is  doing  a  valuable  work,  reaching  about 
five  hundred  girls  and  boys.  A  Young 
People's  Club  is  just  finishing  a  very  in- 
teresting series  of  studies  of  Lowell,  and 
the  attendance  is  now  about  fifty.  A  course 
of  five  addresses  has  just  been  finished  by 
Mrs.  Crooker,  on  **  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Church, ' '  before  the  Alliance.  These  have 
been  largely  attended,  and  reported  at 
length  in  the  city  papers.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Alliance  has  risen  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty.  The  Union  Lenten  services, 
in  which  this  society  joined  with  the  Uni- 
versalis t  church,  were  very  largely  attended ; 
and  they  brought  the  people  of  both  congre- 
gations into  most  friendly  relations.  The 
members  of  the  Unitarian  church  are  at 
present  hopeful  and  enthusiastic.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crooker  express  great  satis- 
faction over  the  social  warmth  and  general 
activity  displayed  by  this  congregation. 

Unitarian  Orove  Meeting  at  Weirs, 
N.H.—  The  twentieth  annual  gathering 
occurs  this  year  the  last  week  in  July, 
from  Monday,  the  26th,  through  Sunday, 
August  1.  So  many  have  enjoyed  these 
occasions  in  times  past  that  it  is  hoped 
this  season's  meeting  may  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  reunion,  and  that  the  old  friends  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance of  years  past.  A  most  attrac- 
tive week  is  planned.  The  ministers,  who 
are  sometimes  overlooked  in  these  meet- 
ings, are  to  hav^  a  day  of  their  own,  when, 
besides  papers  of  interest  from  several  of 
our  best-known  clergymen  to  which  every- 
body will  be  welcome,  there  will  be  an  in- 
formal *^  camp-fire"  exchange  of  thought 
and  experience. 

Friday,  July  30,  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple's guilds  in  New  Hampshire  and  ad- 
joining States  will  be  represented;  and  a 
pleasant  and  enthusiastic  meeting  for  mut- 
ual aid  and  acquaintance  is  promised. 
Better  arrangements  and  accommodations 
will  be  prepared  than  ever  before,  and  the 
excursions  on  the  lake  by  launches  to  carry 
small  parties  for  an  evening's  enjoyment 
are  provided.  Other  features  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Washington,  D.C.—  About  forty  -  five 
young  persons  united  with  the  church  on 
Easter  Sunday.  In  the  evening  the  Sun- 
day-school, which  numbers  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  had  charge  of  the  exercises,  with 
addresses  by  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  Hon. 
G.  H. .  Bond,  and  others.  The  confirma- 
tion class  has  this  year  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- five. 
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Waterto'wn. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
First  Parish  has  recently  been  held.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Parish  Committee  shows  a  very 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  finances,  there 
being  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  after  paying 
running  expenses.  The  Sunday-school  is  in 
a  better  condition  than  for  many  years. 
The  Women's  Alliance,  the  Dramktic  Club, 
the  Unitarian  Club  and  the  Ladies'  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  are  doing  effec- 
tive work.  The  report  of  the  committee 
sums  up  the  situation  in  the  following 
words : — 

"The  addition  to  the  church  property  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  has  been  very  consid- 
erable. The  Unitarian  Building,  the  reno- 
vation of  the  interior  of  the  church,  the 
recent  addition  to  the  church  to  properly 
house  the  new  organ,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  former  unsightly  yard  into  the  well- 
kept  lawn  are  constant  witnesses  to  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  the  members  of  the 
parish  to  the  old  place  of  worship  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  predecessors." 

Waverley,  Mass.— Easter  Sunday  after- 
noon the  Loid^s  Supper  was  commemorated 
for  the  first  time  in  the  new  Unitarian 
church,  using  the  communion  service  pre- 
sented them  by  the  Thiid  Congregational 
Church  of  Cambridge. 

West  Rozbury,  Mass. — Easter  Sunday 
was  appropriately  observed  in  the  First 
Parish.  The  pulpit  and  platform  were 
artistically  decorated  with  potted  plants  and 
cut  fiowers.  At  ten  o'clock  the  Sunday- 
school  gathered  for  their  service,  consisting 
of  carols,  responsive  reading,  and  a  short 
address  by  Mr.  Hussey,  after  which  each 
child  received  a  potted  plant.  At  the  regu- 
lar church  service  a  'cellist  accompanied 
the  usual  solos,  and  communion  followed 
the  service.  The  last  vesper  service  of  the 
season  was  held  at  five  o'clock,  and  was 
largely  attended.  Mrs.  Morgan  of  Roxbury 
was  the  soloist,  and  Mr.  Hussey  preached  on 
"The  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  It  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  see  how  the  interest 
in  these  services  has  continued  through  the 
year.  Mr.  Hussey  has  given  of  his  best, 
and  the  many  who  have  listened  to  the  in- 
spiring words  must  have  felt  strengthened 
for  the  duties  of  the  week. 

On  April  28  an  entertainment  in  aid  of 
the  Floating  Hospital  was  given  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  Sunday-school, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Chamberlayne. 
The  tableaux,  representing  a  number  of  the 
Munsey*s  Magazine,  showed  much  thought 
in  preparation,  and  were  a  credit  both  to  the 
children  and  director.  Piano  and  violin 
solos  and  recitations  followed  the  tableaux. 
The  sum  of  ^35  was  realized. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  the  following  officers  were    elected: 


president,  C.  W.  Sparhawk;  vice-president, 
C.  W.  Whittemore;  secretary,  Curtis  Clapp, 
Jr.;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Bruce ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, H.  L  Smith,  £.  C.  Wade,  Rev.  A.  R. 
Hussey.  The  club  is  in  good  financial  con- 
dition, and  shows  a  membership  of  nearly 
fifty.  The  subject  under  discussion  for  the 
evening,  ''The  Golden  Rule  in  Business," 
brought  forth  manv  ideas  as  to  its  appli- 
cability. The  last  Sunday-school  party  was 
held  May  7. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  president. 
Miss  M.  J.  Rogers;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
J.  V.  Pool;  secretary,  Mrs.-  H.  Pope;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  A.  J.  Seaward.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  look  over  and  pack 
the  literature,  to  be  sent  away  by  the  Al- 
liance. A  contribution  was  sent  to  the  Nor- 
folk Alliance,  Dorchester,  for  their  May 
sale. 

Miss  Lovejoy  read  the  paper  for  the 
afternoon  in  the  Arlington  Street  Church. 
As  the  present  building  is  of  recent  date, 
she  was  able  to  read  a  description  of  it  from 
the  Boston  Transcript^  written  at  the  time  of 
its  dedication ;  and  but  little  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  building  since. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Alliance  for  this 
season  was  held  May  10.  Several  commit- 
tees  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  next 
season's  work.  815  was  appropriated  to- 
ward the  church  debt;  and  an  urgent  appeal 
was  made  by  the  president  for  increased  ac- 
tivity in  Alliance  work,  particularly  in  bring* 
ing  in  the  young  people. 

The  paper  for  the  afternoon  was  read  by 
Mr.  Hussey  on  the  Church  of  the  Disciples. 
As  this  paper  closed  the  series  on  the  old 
churches  of  Boston,  Mr.  Hussey  gave  a 
short  review  of  the  year*s  work,  and  then 
told  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples^ 
which  was  the  first  church  to  start  in  Bos- 
ton as  a  distinctive  Unitarian  society.  The 
history  of  the  church  was  the  story  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  life,  which  in  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity stood  in  striking  contrast  to  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  the  day. 

At  the  annual  parish  meeting  six  new 
members  were  voted  into  the  society,  and 
the  following  officers  elected:  moderator, 
C.  W.  C.  Rhoades ;  clerk,  Edward  C.  Wade ; 
treasurer,  Charles  M.  Seaver;  collector, 
Lawrence  Manley;  Standing  Committee, 
Linus  Faunce,  A.  M.  Newton,  F.  A.  Drew. 
$500  was  appropriated  for  music.  The 
Subscription  Committee  was  enlarged,  and 
will  work  for  parish  as  well  as  denomina- 
tional purposes. 

'Windsor,  Vt.— Mr.  C.  E.  Ordway,  a 
graduate  from  Mead vi lie  last  June,  has  re- 
ceived an  urgent  call  from  the  Unitarian 
church  in  this  town. 
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GREAT  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  GREATEST  BOOK, 


The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afforded.  In  the  present  series  of 
articles  on  **  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book ''  the  best  results  of  criticism  are 
set  forth  in  a  popular  way,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  emphasize  those  deep  religious  truths 
that  are  good  for  all  time. 


^ART  OF  PSALM  OXIX. 
A    DEVOTIONAL   MEDITATION. 


Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  be- 
hold wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law. 

Thy  hands  have  made  me  and 
fashioned  me :  give  me  understanding, 
that  I  may  learn  thy  commandments. 

I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments 
are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness 
hast  afflicted  me. 

Let,  I  pray  thee,  thy  merciful  kind- 
ness be  for  my  comfort,  according  to 
thy  word  unto  thy  servant. 

Let  thy  tender  mercies  come  unto  me,, 
that  I  may  live;  for  thy  law  is  my 
delight. 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  stat- 
utes, that  I  be  not  ashamed. 

My  soul  fainteth  for  thy  salvation; 
but  I  hope  in  thy  word. 

Mine  eyes  fail  for  thy  word,  saying, 
When  wilt  thou  comfort  me  ? 

Quicken  me  after  thy  loving-kind- 
ness :  so  shall  I  keep  the  testimony  of 
thy  mouth. 

Forever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled 
in  heaven. 

Thy  faithfulness  is  unto  all  genera- 
tions :  thou  hast  established  the  earth, 
and  it  abideth. 


They  continue  this  day  according  to 
thine  ordinances;  for  all  are  thy  ser- 
vants. 

Unless  thy  law  had  been  my  delight, 
I  should  then  have  perished  in  mine 
affliction. 

I  will  never  forget  thy  precepts ;  for 
with  them  thou  hast  quickened  me. 

I  am  thine,  save  me  I 


I 


THOUGHT  I  could  see  I  The  way  ap- 
peared plainly  before  me.  I  walked 
without  stumbling.  Yes :  I  thought  I  could 
see  even  better  than  most  people.  See  the 
opportunities  of  life,  see  the  dangers,  see 
the  flowery  banks  and  the  purling  streams 
and  the  precipitous  cliffs.  See  just  how  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  and  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ant, how  to  sail  lightly  where  the  favoring 
breezes  blow,  and  where  the  running  tides 
lift  high  above  the  threatening  rocks.  Oh, 
yes,  I  thought  I  could  see  well  1  Could  see 
my  own  way,  that  surely  is  enough  1  Are 
not  my  eyes  my  own? 

Alas  I  my  blindness.  I  have  learned  that 
my  fine  sight  is  a  blurred  dimness  1  O  Grod, 
open  thou  mine  eyes  I  Give  me  a  vision 
above  mine  own,  give  me  an  insight  deeper 
than  myself,  give  me  a  penetration  beyond 
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my  own  borizon  1  I  see  nothing  except  as 
thoa  maketh  a  revelation  to  me.  I  was  busy 
in  a  half-dark  cellar ;  and,  as  I  came  out  be- 
neath the  blue  sky  of  thy  heaven,  there  be- 
tween thee  and  me  bent  a  pear-tree,  from 
its  lowest  twig  to  the  tip  of  its  topmost 
bough  one  pure  outburst  of  joy.  Like  a 
fountain  of  foamy  spray  radiant  in  golden 
light,  a  divine  transfiguration  1  Father, 
come  to  my  inner  life  with  a  revelation  like 
that! 

I  am  busy  in  a  half-dark  cellar.  Make 
me  suddenly  see :  open  thou  mine  eyes.  As 
it  is;  I  am  shamefully  satisfied.  Because  I 
see  so  little,  so  short  a  distance,  so  indis- 
tinctly, so  close  to  myself,  I  think  I  see  well 
enough 1 

I  am  content  to  walk  in  my  blind,  narrow 
way.  And  Thou  who  art  able  to  give  every- 
thing that  r  can  ask,  everything  that  I  am 
willing  to  receive,  I  ask  nothing  of  thee,  be- 
cause of  my  «tupid  satisfaction  with  myself. 
I  have  filled  up  my  way  of  life,  so  that  there 
is  room  for  nothing  more.  Yes,  all  filled !  No 
time  for  anything  else.  Is  not  that  true? 
Yes,  indeed !  But  my  life  is  soon  crowded, 
is  easily  filled,  it  is  so  small]  Because  I 
see  so  little.  O  Grod,  open  thou  mine  eyes  I 
Let  me  see  more.  Let  me  occupy  other 
lives  than  my  own, — my  neighbors',  my  mas- 
ter's, and  thine,  my  God's ! 

These  cannot  be  filled.  If  thou  but 
open  my  eyes,  a  universe  will  be  revealed 
that  cannot  be  filled.  I  shall  see  how  my 
life  may  be  increased  tenfold,  a  hundred- 
fold, ay,  a  thousand-fold.  I  need  no  more 
bom's,  no  more  time.  But  I  need  sight  to 
see  more  life  to  put  into  the  old  hours. 

How  much  did  I  live  in  an  instant,  when 
I  looked  up  and  saw  the  fruit-tree?  It 
takes  as  long  to  look  into  a  mud  puddle  as 
into  thy  face  I  The  same  hours  I  lived  in 
closest  seclusion  from  everything  but  my 
own  pleasure  might  have  been  lived  in 
radiant  touch  with  thy  spirit  abroad 
throughout  the  world. 

George  Fox,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
three  spires  of  Lichfield  cathedral  that  mem- 
orable day,  lived  more  in  five  minutes  than 
most  men  in  as  many  years.  Thou,  O  Lord, 
didst  open  his  eyes.  Never  again  could  he 
live  to  himself,  never  again  dwell  in  the 
half-dark  cellar.  The  life  of  others,  the  life 
of  humanity,  the  life  of  Christ, — ^these  had 
become  his  life.    Never  again  could  such  a 


life  be  filled.  The  walls  were  down,  heaven 
was  above  him.  The  fruit-trees  blossomed. 
So  open  thou  mine  eyes ! 

In  thy  divine,  mysterious,  secret  way,  0 
Lord,  make  me  to  understand  how  possible 
it  is  for  me  to  live  a  hundred  times  better 
than  I  do. 

Why  am  I  so  stubborn  and  so  obtuse  ? 

I  loved  a  friend  once.  Who  has  not? 
Close  to  the  heart  1  But  he  died.  Then 
came  the  world's  work  again,  the  duties  of 
every  day,  the  same  demands,  the  same 
joys.  I  lived,  worked,  enjoyed;  but  I  do 
not  forget.  I  seem  the  same ;  but  there  is 
a  permanent  deeper  life,  a  silent  hidden 
emotion,  an  open  door,  never  to  be  closed. 

Who  does  not  know  this  ?  Who  has  not 
the  memory  of  a  smile?  Some  great  ex- 
perience changes  us  invisibly.  We  begin  to 
live  more  in  the  same  time. 

After  a  trip  to  Europe,  the  vastness  of  the 
immeasurable  deep,  the  changing  continents, 
the  transformed  habits,  customs,  voices, 
scenes,  the  ancient  reverence,  the  shrines, 
the  age,  the  ruin,  the  peace,  the  new  beauty, 
the  old  wealth,  the  patience  of  long  servi- 
tude, the  kinship  to  all  human  striving, — 
ahl  into  our  lives  something  enters;  and, 
though  we  may  seem  to  take  up  again  the 
ordinary  routine,  we  are  never  the  same. 
•Revelations  once  received  enlarge  us.  We 
are  capable  of  infinite  expansion  by  what 
we  see.    O  God,  open  thou  mine  eyes  I 

A  man  may  live  in  the  sight  of  his  friends 
without  blemish,  and  yet  be  blind  to  that 
inner  glory.  He  may  receive  that  revela- 
tion, and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  world's 
work  himself  be  glorified. 
•  When  William  Scott  was  sentenced  to 
death  for  falling  asleep  on  sentry  duty, 
Lincoln  went  from  Washington  to  save  the 
young  fellow's  life.  "Soott,"  said  he,  "you 
are  not  to  be  shot;  but  who  is  to  pay  the 
President's  expenses  for  coming  down  here 
to  save  you?"  The  poor  lad  tried  to  say 
something  of  what  his  friends  might  do  for 
him ;  but  Lincoln  stopped  him  quickly. 

"No,  your  friends  cannot  pay  it,  nor  your 
comrades.  Not  your  bounty,  nor  the  old 
home  farm,  nor  all  that  can  be  raised,  is 
enough.  Only  one  man  in  all  the  world 
can  pay  it,  and  his  name  is  William  Scott. 
If  from  this  day  forth  you  can  see  your  duty 
so  clearly  that,  if  I  am  with  you  when  you 
oome  to  die,  you  can  look  me  in  the  face  93 
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yon  do  now,  and  say,  4  have  kept  my 
promiae,  I  have  done  my  duty  as  a  soldier/ 
then  the  debt  will  be  paid."  The  promise 
was  given  and  kept.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
Scott.  He  saw  a  new  world,  he  felt  a  new 
sense  of  dnty.  He  became  the  ideal  soldier, 
— ^faithful,  fearless,  true.  Almighty  Father, 
come  thou  to  thy  sleeping  sentry  with  such  a 
pardoning  revelation. 

Open  thou  mine  eyes.  Forgive  the 
feeble,  narrow  thoughts  we  have  of  what 
oar  duties  are.  Show  us  thine  own  ideal. 
Show  us  the  invisible.  Give  us  sight  to 
see  the  grandeur  of  our  duty,  if  we  carry  it 
oat  after  thy  plan.  Let  us  enter  into  the 
life  that  cannot  be  filled.  Ask  us  for  the 
promise.  May  we  see  what  it  means.  Out  of 
the  half  darkness  as  we  ascend,  may  we  be- 
hold between  us  and  thy  heaven  there  the 
divine  transfiguration  of  our  human  life, — 
the  face  of  Christ  1  May  we  know  it !  Not 
like  the  crowd  of  old  before  Pilate's  palace, 
who,  looking  upon  Jesus,  chose  Barabbas. 
Admiring  muscle  and  gladiatorial  strength, 
great  shoulders  and  the  head  of  a  fighter, 
they  could  see  no  beauty  in  the  Master's 
face.  In  his  holiness,  purity,  love,  these 
things  they  did  not  cherish,  they  could  not 
see. 

But  open  thou  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see 
the  things  that  Jesus  saw, — ^the  seed  by  the 
wayside  a  mighty  tree,  the  widow's  mite 
the  greatest  gift,  the  fallen  sparrow  unfor- 
gotten,  the  little  child  the  type  of  the  king- 
dom, the  most  faithful  servant  the  highest 
ruler,  the  sorrowing  comforted,  the  meek 
inheriting  the  earth,  the  peacemakers  enter- 
ing heaven,  the  pure  in  heart  beholding 
thee  1    O  Giod,  open  thou  mine  eyes. 

What  a  transformation  I  I  am  a  new 
being  by  what  I  behold.  When  I  under- 
stand thy  wiU,  my  own  becomes  thine.  If 
I  see  the  sun  shine  or  hear  the  babies  laugh, 
I  feel  thy  revelation  there.  '*The  universe 
came  into  existence  for  Tess,"  says  Mr. 
Hardy,  *Hm  the  day  that  she  was  born." 
But,  oh,  how  little  of  thy  universe  has  come 
into  existence  for  some  of  us  even  yet! 
What  unimaginable  streams  of  happiness, 
of  joy,  of  love,  are  pouring  all  about  our 
way  I 

Like  those  first  exploring  navigators  of 
the  coast  of  South  America,  who  cried  pite- 
ously  for  fresh  water  to  a  passing  vessel, 
saying  they  were  dying  of  thirst,  we  need 


some  one  to  answer  back,  '*Dip  it  up!  dip 
it  up";  for  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mighty  Amazon,  whose  waters  freshen  the 
tides  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  hundred  miles. 
Open  thou  mine  eyes.  Infinite  life  flows 
about  me :  let  me  dip  it  up.  There  is  light 
behind  the  cloud,  there  is  life  within  the 
clod,  there  is  love  beneath  the  frown. 
I  see,  O  my  Father,  I  see  1 


THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  PEWS.* 

BY  GEORGE   W.   STONE. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  minister  to 
address  an  audience  of  laymen,  or  even  an 
audience  of  ministers ;  but  it  is  not  usual  for 
a  layman  to  address  a  body  of  ministers, 
or  of  men  preparing  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  especially,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  ministry. 

My  knowledge  of  divinity  schools  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited;  but  I  presume  you  have 
here  something  that  corresponds  with  what 
might  be  called  a  department  of  "Church 
Management,"  or  perhaps  we  might  call  it 
'^pastoral  diplomacy"  or  ^'ministerial  strat- 
egy/'— some  means  or  device  for  teaching 
the  young  ministerial  mariner  how  to  keep 
off  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  rocks  that 
lie  hidden  in  every  parish  that  has  any  life 
in  it. 

There  are  certain  laws  which  govern  all 
relations  in  life.  Let  us  briefly  consider 
some  of  them.  All  business  men  have  cus- 
tomers. Lawyers  have  clients.  Physicians 
have  patients.  Ministers  have  parishioners. 
All  these  depend  the  one  upon  the  other. 
The  busfness  men,  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
ministers  must  really  serve  tiieir  customers, 
clients,  patients,  and  parishioners,  or  they 
cannot  maintain  existing  relations.  The 
law  of  such  relations  is  inflexible  and  per* 
manent.  The  choosing  is  done  chiefly  by 
the  customers,  clients,  patients,  and  par- 
ishioners ;  and  they  will  terminate  the  rela- 
tion whenever  it  is  for  their  own  interest  to 
do  so,  or  whenever  they  believe  it  to  be  for 
their  own  interest  This  is  a  fact  we  can- 
not avoid,  and  with  which  we  must  deal. 
The  ministers  and  their  parishioners  are 
governed  by  this  law  in  common  with  others ; 

•Addresa  delivered  before  the  Meadville  Theo- 
logical Sohool. 
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and  it  applies  with  unusual  force  among 
Unitarians,  because  among  us  there  is  noth- 
ing left  of  a  priestly  character  in  the  minis- 
terial office. 

Now  let  us  see  what  follows  when  these 
relations  are  disturbed.    If  a  business  man 
cannot  command  capital  enough  to  compete 
favorably,  or  if  he  has  not  the  skill  to  carry 
on  his  business  judiciously,  he  fails,  and 
takes  a  subordinate  place  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  one  else.    If  a  lawyer  does  not 
know  the  law,  or  is  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self in  court  or  in  actual  practice,  he  fails 
to  secure  clients,  and  is  compelled  either  to 
starve  or  go  into  politics.    If  a  physician 
kills  when  he  is  expected  to  cure,  or  if  he 
is  skilful,  and  nevertheless  neglects  his  pa- 
tients or  is  careless  in  his  work,  he  soon  finds 
himself  without  patients,  and  driven  to  be- 
come a  pharmacist  or  a  manufacturer  of 
patent   medicines.    If   a    minister   cannot 
preach,  or  if  he  can  preach  and  does  not, 
or  if  he  neglects  his  parishioners,  shuts  him- 
self up  in  his  study,  or  enters  the  lecture 
field,  engages  in  outside  work,  grows  in- 
dolent or  careless  about  his  work,  he  either 
disappears  from  his  parish  or  his  parish 
disappears  from  him,  and  directly  we  find 
him  in  the  insurance  fraternity,  or  possibly 
back  again  in  the  primitive  occupation  of 
agriculture.    It  is  idle  and  useless  to  de- 
claim against  this.    It  is  a  law  as  unvarying 
in  its  nature  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
evidently  it  springs  from  the  same  source. 
There  is  nothing  necessarily  discouraging 
about  all  this.    The  customer  never  leaves 
the  merchant  while  he  is  being  well  served. 
The  client  never  leaves  his  lawyer  while  his 
business  is  being  attended  to  efficiently,  nor 
the  patient  his  doctor  so  long  as  he  is  treated 
with  skill  and  care.    Neither  will  a  parish 
disturb  the  ministerial  relation  that  is  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.     There    are    ministerial    misfits 
that  can  never  be  adjusted ;  and  the  sooner 
the  attempt  to  adjust  them  is  abandoned, 
the  better  for  all  concerned.    It  is  not  al- 
ways the  fault  of  the  minister,  nor  always 
the  fault  of  the  parish.    Frequently  it  is  a 
misfortune  rather  than  a  fault,  like  many 
anfortunate  marriages;    but,  unlike  mar- 
riages, the  ministerial  relation  can  and  ought 
to  be  severed  the  moment  it  is  demonstrated 
to  be  a  mistake.    And  this  leads  me  to  make 
a  general  remark,  that  one  can  never  be  too 


cautious  in  the  selection  of  a  profession. 
This  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  profes- 
sions.   A  man  ought  to  be  very  sure  that  he 
is  right ;  that  he  has  some  fitness  for  his  oc- 
cupation, a  deep-seated   love  for  the  work 
that  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to  under- 
take, before  he  begins  his  career.    A  man 
can  never  be  happy  in  this  world  if  he  is 
obliged  to  work  in  a  harness  that  chafes 
and  galls  him.    All  the  professions  are  full 
of  mistakes,  misfits ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  roadside  of  life  is  strewn  with 
wrecks.    So  that  at  the  beginning  I  should 
say.  Be  very  sure  that  you  were  intended  for  a 
minister.    It  is  the  noblest  profession  in  the 
world,   one  that  is   now    more    important 
than  ever,  and  in  many  respects  harder  to 
fill.    The  almost  superstitious  regard  for 
"the  cloth"  has  largely  disappeared.    The 
world  no  longer  ascribes  to  the  ministerial 
profession  anything  that  resembles  super- 
natural  power.    Ministers   are  treated   as 
other  men.    The  idea  of  the  teacher  has 
succeeded  that  of  the  priest    The  average 
business  man  will  measure  the  minister,  and 
accord  to  him  just  the  respect  and  deference 
to  which  his  character  Imd  attainments  en- 
title him,  and  no  more.    His  sense  of  pro- 
priety, his  politeness,  and  his  good  nature 
will  doubtless   enable   him    sometimes   to 
cover  up,  under  a  deferential  exterior,  his 
real  feelings  upon  this  subject.    But  this 
is  the  modem  way  of  treating  this  subject ; 
and,  however  it  may  appear  to  those  in- 
terested, this  is  precisely  what  is  taking 
place   all    around   us.    In    this   unusually 
critical  age,  more  than  in  any  which  has 
preceded  it,  the  old  maxim  finds  verifica- 
tion that  <*every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own 
bottom." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  claim  anything  like 
perfection  for  the  layman.  Indeed,  I  de- 
cline to  stand  as  the  champion  of  their  in- 
terests on  this  or  any  other  occasion.  No 
one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the  unsatisfac- 
tory attitude  of  the  average  layman  toward 
his  church.  I  am  mortified,  and  sometimes 
discouraged,  when  I  think  that  the  common 
phrase  heard  on  every  side  now,  that  '^tbe 
women  run  the  churches,''  is  at  least  near 
enough  the  truth  to  make  one  feel  badly 
about  it. 

The  problem  that  is  present  in  nearly 
every  parish  in  the  land  is,  How  can  we  in- 
crease the  attendance  upon  our  public  ser- 
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vices  ?  This  question  is  puzzling^  every  de- 
nomination alike.  I  know  the  phrase  that 
falls  so  naturally  and  glibly  from  the  lips 
of  the  laymen,  that  'Hhe  minister  must 
make  the  church  so  attractive  that  the  peo- 
ple will  not  want  to  stay  away."  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  proper  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  this  problem 
can  ever  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  what  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  an  attractive  min- 
istry. Nothing  short  of  an  attractive  re- 
ligion will  do  it.  You  can  never  build  a 
church  permanently  and  satisfactorily  npon 
an  attractive  minister,  or  upon  literature  or 
art  or  science.  No  matter  how  perfectly 
all  these  things  are  furnished,  how  attrac- 
tively literature  and  art  and  science  may 
be  presented,  how  efficiently  they  may  be 
taught,  there  is  only  one  foundation  for  a 
real  church ;  and  that  is  religion. 

The  church  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  the  lyceum,  the  theatre,  the  academy, 
or  the  art  school.  Its  amateur  efforts, 
hastily  prepared  and  imperfectly  executed, 
will  adSord  amusement  and  interest  to  those 
engaged,  and  to  their  immediate  friends 
and  relatives ;  but  they  will  add  no  especial 
strength  to  the  church  as  a  church. 

There  is  a  drawing  power  in  religion 
itself.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
churches  have  as  yet  discovered  what  it 
is  and  how  to  use  it.  But  this  much  we 
have  shown,  that  the  great  number  of  sub- 
stitutes for  religion  that  have  been  tested 
have  all  been  found  sadly  wanting.  It  re- 
mains for  the  wise  men  of  the  coming  time 
to  discover  how  religion  may  be  made  more 
attractive.  Those  who  have  discovered  what 
religion  really  is,  and  how  to  apply  it  in 
their  daily  lives,  already  know  the  comfort, 
the  satisfaction,  and  the  pleasure  that  come 
from  it. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  for  a 
few  moments  to  speak  plainly  and  freely 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  minister  to 
the  parish.  I  have  seen  ministers  come 
and  settle  and  work  and  go  away,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  why  it  was  they  needed 
to  go  so  soon.  Sometimes  they  go  before 
the  people  want  them  to,  and  sometimes 
they  do  not.  The  subject  of  ministerial 
settlement  in  our  body  is  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  matter.  Naturally,  every  minister 
is  sensitive  about  it,  as  it  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  him.     His   success   in   life 


oftentimes  hangs  in  the  balance.  There- 
fore, he  approaches  the  subject  with  his 
whole  nature  aroused  and  every  faculty 
alert 

Our  Year  Book  for  1897  shows  us  some 
statistics  on  this  subject  that  are  somewhat 
interesting.  An  examination  recently  made 
has  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  active  parishes  of 
our  denomination  there  has  been  an  average 
ministerial  term  of  seven  and  three-tentha 
years,  which  is,  I  am  informed,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  double  that  of  most  other  denom- 
inations. In  making  up  this  average,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  limits  reached  were 
one  and  fifty-five  years,  of  course  the  long 
pastorates  helping  the  average  very  much. 
In  our  old  churches  of  New  £ngland,  all  the 
traditions  point  toward  long  pastorates.  It 
is  a  question  with  many  at  present  whether 
that  is  not  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to 
forget,  or,  if  we  cannot  forget,  to  disregard. 
For  one,  I  believe  that  a  minister  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  remain  in  a  parish  any 
longer  than  he  sees  his  work  to  be  useful 
and  helpful  to  his  people;  and,  further- 
more, that  the  parish  ought  to  have  some 
way  of  expressing  their  willingness  that  the 
relation  should  be  severed,  without  being 
compelled  to  disapprove  of  the  minister. 

If  I  have  not  misread  the  lessons  of  the 
past  thirty  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
that  many  a  man  has  five  or  ten  years  of 
good  work  in  him  for  almost  any  parish, 
and  that  he  can  do  himself  no  greater  ser- 
vice than  to  move  on  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  believe  that  it 
has  proved  in  the  past  to  be  true  that  suc- 
cessful long  pastorates  have  been  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  Methodist  itinerary  is  better 
than  the  "go-as-you-please"  methods  ol>- 
served  among  Congregational  churches. 
The  strain  and  stress  of  settling  and  dis- 
missing ministers  tries  the  stability  of  the 
parish  over-much ;  and  it  would  be  well,  I 
think,  if  we  could  avoid  the  necessity  for 
this  trying  experience  except  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

May  I  say  a  word  as  to  the  average  feel- 
ing of  the  laymen  with  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  minister  ?  Any  man,  min- 
ister or  of  any  other  profession,  or  business 
man,  must  command  respect  before  he  wins 
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love.  Sincerity  and  frank nesSi  with  a  solid 
backing  of  goodness,  will  win  the  love  of 
any  parish.  A  minister  with  that  outfit 
can  have  all  the  freedom  he  can  use.  He 
need  never  cross  the  street  to  avoid  any  one ; 
and  he  may  feel  perfect  liberty  in  any 
gathering  of  his  parish,  and  always  know 
that  he  will  receive  a  cordial  and  hearty 
welcome.  The  great  thing  is  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  for  confidence  is 
always  a  sure  indication  of  love.  If  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  it,  I  think  that  social 
gifts  are  even  more  needed  now  than  ever 
before.  1  think  it  is  also  clear  that  a  min- 
ister, in'  this  social  time,  needs  to  have  an 
'*all-around"  preparation  for  his  work, — 
more  so  than  heretofore.  Pulpit  work  is 
of  course  of  the  first  importance,  and  noth- 
ing can  take  its  place  or  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  But  there  are  in  every  parish 
large  numbers  of  young  persons,  and  many 
older  persons,  who  are  not  developed.  All 
these  must  be  looked  after  as  well  as  the 
others.  Every  class  in  the  parish  must  be 
considered,  and  their  needs  supplied. 

Among  the  young,  of  course,  the  imagina- 
tions and  emotions  play  the  largest  part; 
and,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  thoroughly  prosperous 
church  that  did  not  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  the  care  of  its  young  people. 

Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  my  young  friend, 
ever  forget  that  you  are  a  minister.  I  know 
that  it  is  often  said,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  freedom,  ''that  ministers  are  just  like 
other  men."  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  re- 
gard this  as  heresy, — a  real,  genuine  heresy. 
A  minister  is  not  like  any  other  man,  or,  if 
he  is,  he  ought  not  to  be.  He  has  dedicated, 
consecrated,  set  himself  apart,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of 
humanity ;  and,  if  he  is  to  go  down  to  their 
level  on  every  occasion  or  any  occasion,  I 
can't  see  how  he  is  to  accomplish  his  work. 
80  my  advice  would  be  (and  you  may  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth),  Never  forget  that 
you  are  a  minister,  not  even  with  your  most 
intimate  parishioner.  Besides,  with  all  this 
talk  concerning  the  qualities  of  minister  and 
layman,  even  in  the  face  of  that  familiar 
phrase  of  our  dear  old  friend  Dr.  Hale,  that 
''we  are  all  priests  and  kings,"  it  won^t  do  to 
take  that  saying  too  literally.  A  minister 
must  have  a  certain  reserve,  not  "put  on,"  as 
the  saying  is,  but  a  certain  ability  to  good- 


naturedly  stop  at  certain  limits,  doing  it  as 
naturally  and  inconspicuously  as  possible. 

One  other  point;  that  is,  concerning 
finances.  On  this  subject  I  feel  like  speak- 
ing with  more  authority  than  any  other, 
because  I  have  had  more  experience  in  this 
line  than  in  others ;  and  I  say  unhesitatingly 
to  every  minister,  old  or  young,  Upon  your 
settlement  in  a  parish,  always  insist  upon 
a  plainly  written  agreement  as  to  just  ex- 
actly what  is  understood  to  be  the  fact  con- 
cerning the  details  of  your  settlement,  nam- 
ing not  only  the  amount  of  your  salary,  but 
the  time  of  its  payment.  Then,  when  the 
pay-day  comes  round,  insist  upon  it  that 
the  parish  shall  keep  its  part  of  the  con- 
tract 

Laymen  are  sometimes  very  unreasonable 
concerning  the  ministry;  and  I  think  the 
ministers  ought  to  be  conscious  of  this  fact, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  surprised  into  be- 
traying an  undue  amount  of   indignation 
when  it  comes  to  them  in  their  daily  life, 
unexpectedly.    The  difficulty  with  the  lay- 
man is  that  he  has  an  idea  that  the  work 
of  the  minister  is  very  easily  performed. 
He  has  little  conception,  for  example,  of 
the  amount  of  labor  that  is  required  in  the 
preparation  of  a  sermon.    He  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces 
produced  by  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  or 
the  conduct  of  a  public  service.    Do  not  let 
this  discourage  you.    The  average  layman 
never  knew  by  experience  that  he  ever  had 
a  nervous  system.    He  sajrs  sometimes  to 
himself,     and     sometimes,     unfortunately, 
aloud,  "It  is  an  easy  job  to  fiix   up  one 
or  two  sermons  when  a  man  has  a  whole 
week  to  do  it  in."    He  has  no  idea  what  it 
costs  to  preach  a  sermon,  attend  a  funeral, 
or  do  many  of  the  less  conspicuous  things 
that  belong  to  a  minister's  life.    He  com- 
pares it  constantly  with  his  own  business. 
If  he  could  only  be  persuaded  to  try  his  own 
hand  in  the  preparation  of  one  sermon,  and 
be  compelled  to  preach  it,  he  would  be  a 
silent  observer  of  ministerial  labors  forever 
thereafter.    He  would  find  not  only  his  in- 
tellectual apparatus  fully  tested,  but,  when 
his  sermon  was  ready,  he  would  find  how 
much  courage  it  needs  to  face  a  congrega- 
tion, with  only  one's  ideas  to  protect  him- 
self  from  criticism,  sarcasm,  or,  what   is 
worse  than  all,  from  pity. 

I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to  say  some- 
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thing  coDoemiog  the  present  outlook  of  our 
own  work,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  I  believe  there  never 
has  been  a  time  in  the  hbtory  of  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  more  encouraging  to 
con:!iecrated  ministers  than  it  is  to-day.  I 
am  sure  that,  if  our  young  men  throughout 
the  country  knew  the  wide  field  of  useful- 
ness that  was  open  to  them  in  this  depart- 
ment of.  activity,  they  would  crowd  into  it 
in  greater  numbers  than  they  do  at  present. 
The  statistics  in  the  Year  Book  need  give 
you  no  uneasiness  whatever.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  unemployed  list,  which 
at  a  rapid  glance  seems  very  large,  will, 
when  analyzed,  be  found  to  contain  nothing 
discouraging. 

There  are  vacancies  in  Unitarian  parishes 
to  day  in  considerable  numbers  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fill 
promptly  and  satisfactorily.  The  demand 
for  good  ministers  was  never  stronger  than 
it  is  to-day.  Would  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  descend  upon  every  young  man  when 
he  is  ordained,  so  that,  whatever  he  was 
before,  he  might  thereafter  become  a  power- 
ful and  successful  worker  in  the  ministry  I 
But  that  is  impossible.  A  man  may  be 
good,  hoKiest,  the  very  pattern  and  model  of 
all  that  is  sweet  and  lovely  in  Christian 
character,  and  still  be  utterly  unfit  for  the 
ministry.  Good  ministers  are  not  made  by 
theological  universities  nor  by  ordination 
councils.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  submit  any 
formula  for  the  manufacture  of  ministers, 
nor  set  up  any  standard  upon  this  subject 
1  can  only  say  that,  when  we  have  the  men 
in  the  ministry  that  are  able  and  willing  to 
perform  the  work  that  is  needed,  I  heartily 
believe  that  the  laymen  of  this  country  will 
rally  to  their  support,  and  that  they  will 
find  doors  opening  to  them  on  every  hand. 
1  do  not  criticise  the  laymen  for  their  in- 
difference in  some  matters  in  the  present. 
While  the  work  of  church  extension  is  one 
that  is  ripe  for  carrying  into  execution,  it  is 
probably  true,  as  we  all  know,  that  we  could 
not  to-day  man  many  more  churches  than 
we  have  until  our  supply  of  ministers  is  in- 
creased. 

Just  how  we  are  to  settle  this  question  I 
confess  I  am  at  present  unable  to  determine. 
Consecration,  self-denial,  and  self-sacrifice 
are  called  for  somewhere.  I  believe  laymen 
will  be  found  to  contribute  money  to  any 


reasonable  extent,  when  they  see  the  men 
who  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done.  But  whether  the  men 
will  come  forward  in  this  spirit  of  self-sac- 
rifice of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  prepare 
themselves,  with  faith  that  this  can  be  done, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Our  Unitarian  churches  are  growing 
stronger  in  every  part  of  this  country  to-day 
in  the  face  of  the  financial  depression,  and 
with  the  competition  in  theology  that  comes 
from  the  **  liberal  orthodox."  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that,  when  the  pres- 
ent financial  depression  passes  away,  our 
churches  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  growth 
and  usefulness  that  will  exceed  the  history 
of  the  past  in  every  respect.  I  believe  that 
our  leaders  and  our  ministers  generally,  are 
coming  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  we  have  in  hand  and  its 
entire  adaptability  to  human  needs.  I  trust 
that  the  men  who  are  coming  into  the  min- 
istry will  bring  a  new  and  devoted  consecra- 
tion to  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the 
church. 

If  the  Unitarian  Church  is  to  amount  to 
anything  in  the  world,  it  must  show  why 
it  exists  and  wherein  it  differs  from  others ; 
and,  having  once  outlined  its  position  and 
defined  its  faith,  it  must  stand  by  it  man- 
fully, openly,  on  every  occasion, — not  offen- 
sively, but  bravely.  I,  for  one,  have  no 
respect  for  that  timid  and  hesitating,  apolo- 
getic way  of  stating  that  we  do  not  disagree 
with  anybody.  We  do  disagree  with  many 
people,  and  we  have  reason  for  it.  We 
stand  for  the  latest  and  best  revelation  of 
God  to  his  people, — for  the  living  God,  the 
living  truth,  the  living  Christ ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  prepared  to  take  our  banner  in  our 
bands  and  carry  it  forward,  then  we  have  no 
right  to  be  here. 

One  more  word,  and  I  close.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  only  solid  and  lasting  founda- 
tion for  a  church  is  religion.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  to  make  men  religious ; 
that  is,  keenly  alive  and  susceptible  to  the 
influences  which  spring  from,  grow  out  of, 
their  relations  to  the  Supreme  Power  that 
governs  the  universe.  These  relations  are 
expressed  in  the  beautiful  watchwords  of 
our  denomination, — "  Love  to  God  and  love 
to  man.*'  Ours  is  the  church  of  the  two 
great  commandments.  Let  us  stick  to  our 
business,  and  leave  the  old  disputations  to 
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those  who  can  find  no  better  way  to  employ 
their  time.  Let  us  build,  not  tear  down. 
We  have  plenty  of  truth.  God  in  the  uni- 
yerse.  Man  divine  by  nature.  Immortality 
a  consciousness.  Christianity  a  life.  Jesus 
a  spiritual  model.  Goodness,  justice,  right- 
eousness. The  principles  needed  for  happi- 
ness in  this  and  in  all  lives. 


THE  NEW  LAW  IN  RELIGION. 

A  Review  of  the  Life-work  of  Henry 
Drummond. 

BT   FBSDERICK   B.   MOTT. 

Henry  Drummond  was  of  that  race  which 
in  these  recent  years  has  somehow  seized 
the  laurels  in  so  many  departments  of  liter- 
ary skill,  now  holding  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  English-speaking  people  in  philosophy, 
theology,  science,  and  fiction.  To  this  brill- 
iant roll  of  honor,  including  Caird,  Blackie, 
Stevenson,  Barrie,  and  Watson,  Drummond 
adds  the  name  of  another  Scotchman. 

He  was  bom  in  1851  at  Stirling,  that  city 
of  kings  and  castles,  close  to  the  historic 
field  of  Bannockburn.  His  father  was  a 
successful  and  wealthy  merchant,  and  des- 
tined his  son  for  the  ministry  in  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh  University,  and  after- 
ward to  Germany.  There  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  physical  sciences ;  and 
after  returning  to  Scotland,  though  taking 
up  with  great  enthusiasm  certain  evangel- 
istic missionary  work  and  accompi^nying 
Moody  and  Sankey  for  more  than  a  year 
in  their  English  tour,  during  which  his 
brilliant  oratory  attracted  attention,  yet  he 
did  not  become  an  ordained  minister,  and 
very  soon  accepted  a  professorship  at  Glas- 
gow University. 

About  this  time  he  became  very  intimate 
with  Prof.  Geikie  (afterward  Sir  Archibald), 
the  famous  geologist,  and  with  him  came 
to  America,  and  made  a  study  of  the  geo- 
logical curiosities  of  this  country. 

Returning  to  Scotland,  he  began  to  work 
out  into  literary  form  the  thought  that 
had  been  gathering  strength  in  his  mind: 
that  the  discoveries  of  science  were  not  de- 
structive of  religion,  but  were  real  revela- 
tions of  God ;  that  the  divine  truth  was  there 
written  in  the  strata  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 


tains, engrossed  upon  the  isolated  bowlders 
scattered  down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  en- 
graved upon  the  imbedded  fossils  dug  up  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  But,  some- 
how or  other,  he  did  not  say  this.  Either 
the  bias  of  his  strict  theological  training  or 
the  naturally  fervid  enthusiasm  of  his  soul 
led  him  to  invert  the  statement  and  distort 
the  conclusion.  He  did  not  write,  therefore, 
a  great  prophetic  book,  proclaiming  ^'all  law 
God's  law" ;  but  instead  he  wrote  a  subtle, 
brilliant,  sensation-stirring  apologetic,  en- 
titled '^Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  in  which  he  began  by  graphically 
and  in  an  exceedingly  popular  way  outlin- 
ing some  of  the  latest  conclusions  of  sci- 
ence, and  then  by  brilliant  special  pleading 
soothed  his  own  conscience  and  appeased  the 
astonishment  of  his  evangelical  relatives  and 
friends  by  declaring  that  all  these  natural 
laws  were  only  additional  proof  of  old- 
fashioned,  creed-crowned  Orthodoxy. 

That  book  satisfied  nobody,  bat  it  agi- 
tated every  one.    Its  originality  in  drawing 
illustrations  from    the  new    knowledge  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  its  splendid  lan- 
guage, its  winning  freedom  from  theolog- 
ical animosity,  immediately  secured  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  readers ;  and  every 
reader  was  stimulated  to  fresh  thinking,  or- 
thodox and  liberal  alike.    Some  were  sur- 
prised out  of  old  ruts  of  thought.     Others 
were  stimulated  by  his  method,  and  the 
possibilities  he  suggested,  to  go  on  to  more 
liberal  conclusions.    Although  at  that  time 
Prof.  Drummond  himself  did  not  admit  it, 
and  his  personal  friends  did  not  believe  it, 
yet  the  very  arguments  he  advanced,  sug- 
gestively in  this  first  book,  were  evidence  of 
the  coming  destruction  of  the  old  dogmas. 
What  he  really  accomplished  that  was  most 
practical  and  beneficii^  was  to  open  the  eyes 
of  thousands  to  the  fact  that  the  Divine 
Face  was  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  past, 
in  the  old  revelation,  in  the  days  of  the 
fathers  and  the  Scriptures,  but  now,  in  moss 
beds  by  the  river  brim,  in  the  rocks  along 
the  mountain  pass,  the  insect  swarms  that 
fill  the  radiant  summer  air,  the  changing 
seasons,  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  the  myriad 
forms  of  nature's  changes. 

He  made,  therefore,  a  valuable  book, 
fresh  in  treatment  and  likely  to  awaken  the 
spiritual  life. 

That  it  failed  to  really  satisfy  its  author  is 
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abundantly  evident.  After  patting  the  book 
in  the  hands  of  a  publisher,  he  determined 
upon  a  more  intimate  and  careful  study  of 
primitive  life,  and  started  upon  a  scientific 
exploration  to  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  was 
there,  far  up  the  Zambesi  River,  without 
a  single  white  companion,  that  he  first 
heard  of  the  wonderful  success  of  his  book. 
On  his  return  he  found  himself  famous;  and 
his  fascinating  account  of  his  experiences, 
entitled  "Tropical  Africa,"  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation. 

But  it  was  in  the  field  of  religious 
thought  that  he  had  moved  the  hearts  of 
his  readers;  and  he  was  besieged  by  pub- 
lishers, universities,  institutions  of  learning 
everywhere,  to  give  some  more  definite 
statement  of  his  religious  views. 

Some  said  he  was  a  destructive  evolution- 
ist Some  maintained  that  he  was  no  such 
thing,  but  a  firm  supporter  of  the  estab- 
lished faith.  Which  he  was  no  one  knew, 
and  he  could  not  enlighten  the  public ;  for 
with  them  he  was  equally  ignorant.  He 
was  himself  in  the  process  of  evolution. 
The  bird  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  hardly 
knows  how  far  it  will  fly.  This  only  he 
knew :  he  was  seeking  the  Divine  Face. 

An  urgent  demand  to  deliver  an  impor- 
tant lecture  at  Oxford  compelled  him  to 
make  some  public  utterance;  and  it  took 
wonderful  form  in  that  picture  of  the  uni- 
versality of  love,  entitled  "The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World."  Slight  as  the  pam- 
phlet was  when  published,  its  sale  was  enor- 
mous, a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  being 
demanded  at  once. 

Prof.  Drummond  must  have  wondered 
why.  Did  it  confirm  the  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians in  their  hope  that  this  man  was  to  be 
the  new  champion  of  the  old  faith?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Did  it  satisfy  the  eager  modern  scientists 
that  he  would  sooner  or  later  abandon  the 
accepted  creeds  ?  Not  in  the  least.  But  it 
is  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works,  and 
probably  will  always  remain  so.  Just  a« 
the  great  chapter  of  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  is  its  text,  is  marked  in 
more  home  Bibles  for  continual  reading 
than  any  other,  so  "The  Greatest  Thing  in 
the  World*'  is  preferred  by  more  hungry 
souls  than  all  the  arguments  of  the  theo- 
logic  ages. 

It  may  not  satisfy  the  whole  demands  of 


human  intelligence ;  but  it  supplies  at  least 
the  most  essential  spiritual  nourishment, 
and  reveals  in  the  common  path  the  Divine 
Presence.  It  seems  to  do  for  us  what 
spring  does  for  the  flowers,  when 

"Daffodil,  lily,  and  crocns, 
They  stir,  they  break  from  the  sod ; 

They  are  glad  of  the  san,  and  thej  open 
Their  golden  hearts  to  God." 

— CA.  G.  D.  Roberta, 

So  this  breath  of  earnest  human  love  bids 
us  simply  open  our  hearts  to  God,  and  tells 
us  the  g^atest  thing  a  man  can  do  for  his 
heavenly  Father  is  to  be  kind  to  some  of 
his  other  children. 

So  the  world  responded  to  this  call,  and 
Henry  Drummond's  name  became  a  house- 
hold word. 

But  his  dearest  friends  were  greatly  puz- 
zled ;  while  those  who  knew  him  least,  anx- 
iously waited  for  more  knowledge. 

This  because  "the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world"  was  so  broad,  so  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication, it  might  mean  anything  when  you 
came  to  test  by  it  a  man's  faith.  And  on 
all  sides,  with  a  new  astonishment,  people 
began  asking,  If  a  man  is  not  a  Christian, 
not  baptized,  not  confirmed,  and  yet  is  gov- 
erned by  a  loving  heart,  that  cannot  make 
him  a  Christian  ?  Does  Drummond  throw 
over  the  Westminster  Catechism  ?  Does  he 
declare  all  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  so 
much  waste  paper  ? 

Then  followed  those  wonderful  essays, — 
"Pax  Vobiscum,"  "The  Changed  Life," 
"Dealing  with  Doubt,"  and,  at  last,  "What 
is  a  Christian?" 

In  every  one  we  feel  the  author  faith- 
fully searching  in  the  simplest  and  nearest 
things.  He  says :  "God  never  made  moun- 
tain tops  to  be  inhabited.  But  streams  yro/n 
the  mountain  tops  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lowest  valleys." 

He  quotes  Prof.  Huxley's  examination 
paper  in  which  the  question  was  put,  "What 
is  a  lobster?"  And  one  student  replied 
that  a  lobster  was  a  red  fish  which  moves 
backward,  to  which  the  examiner  remarked 
that  would  be  a  very  good  answer  but  for 
three  things :  in  the  first  place,  a  lobster  is 
not  a  fish ;  second,  it  is  not  red ;  third,  it 
does  not  move  backward.  And  Prof.  Drum- 
mond declares  the  ordinary  definitions  of 
"What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ?"  are  equally 
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mialeadiog.  They  all  imply  the  very  things 
that  a  Christian  is  not.  The  Christian  is 
not  a  man  whose  great  aim  in  life  is  a  self- 
ish desire  to  save  his  own  soul,  nor  the  man 
who  goes  regularly  to  church  in  ordw  to 
purchase  admission  to  heaven. 

The  real  programme  of  Christianity  is, — 

*<To  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  give 
liberty  to  the  captives,  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn,  to  give  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness." 

*'If  any  man  wants  to  know  how  to  begin 
to  be  a  Christian,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that 
he  should  do  the  next  thing  he  finds  to  be 
done,  as  Christ  would  have  done  it." 

After  this  Drummond  made  a  tour  of  the 
world,  lecturing  in  many  places,  and  every- 
where inspiring  and  quickening  the  higher 
spiritual  life  and  winning  the  affection  of 
all  his  hearers  by  his  modest  and  gentle 
manner. 

Meanwhile  his  thought  ripened;  and  he 
prepared  what  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  and  which  he  first  gave  to 
the  world  through  the  course  of  Lowell 
Lectures  delivered  in  Boston  in  1893.  This 
course  was  afterward  published,  entitled 
<'The  Ascent  of  Man."  It  placed  Prof. 
Drummond  definitely  and  securely  in  line 
with  the  great  prophets  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  (it  is  really  Martineau's  philosophy 
pot  in  a  popular,  taking  form  and  with  mar- 
vellous insight,  beauty,  and  feeling).  He 
comes  out  clearly  and  definitely  for  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  man's  origin  by  a 
"strictly  natural  development"  upward  from 
lower  to  higher. 

He  says  evolution  includes  the  whole 
man,  and  all  that  is  in  man,  and  all  the 
work  and  thought  and  life  and  aspiration  of 
man ;  *'and  this,  therefore,  means  not  only  a 
change  of  opinion  about  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  but  a  change  in  a  man's  whole 
view  of  the  world  and  life.'' 

"Only  by  bringing  religion  into  harmony 
with  all  nature  and  into  harmony  with  all 
our  other  knowledge  can  religion  possibly 
retain  its  vitality." 

"There  are  reverent  minds  who  cease- 
lessly scan  the  fields  of  nature  in  search  of 
gaps, — gaps  which  they  fill  up  with  God,  as 
if  God  lived  in  gaps  I"  But  evolution  shows 
God  everywhere ;  "and  which  is  the  nobler 
thought,    occasional    God    or    all    Grod?" 


"Positively,  the  idea  of  an  immanent  God, 
which  is  the  God  of  evolution,  is  infinitely 
grander  than  the  occasional  wonder-worker 
who  is  the  God  of  the  old  theology."  Evo- 
lution is  the  ceaseless  expression  of  God,  the 
divine  features  in  everything.  "It  is  revela- 
tion." 

"It  enables  man  to  discern  the  prelude  to 
his  destiny  in  the  heart  of  Nature."  "It  is 
a  light  revealing  in  the  chaos  of  the  past  a 
perfect  and  growing  order.  Men  begin  to 
see  an  undeviating  ethical  progress  that 
from  eternity  has  never  turned. 

"Galileo  discovered  that  the  earth  moved 
from  west  to  east.  Evolution  adds  that  it 
moves  from  low  to  high,  that  all  things  are 
rising, — worlds,  planets,  stars,  suns,  bodies, 
souls.  An  ascending  energy  is  in  all  things. 
The  universe  is  on  the  side  of  the  man  who 
aspires." 

This  has  long  been  understood,  of  course, 
by  all  real  appreciators  of  Emerson  and 
Martineau;  but  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Drummond  for  making  the 
best  of  Emerson's  teaching  practical  and 
real,  adding  the  new  evidence  and  leading 
the  faltering  human  mind  into  the  inner 
presence  of  the  secret  of  the  one  God  by 
such  plain  and  logical  stages  that  the  way- 
faring man  cannot  err  therein. 

Prof.  Drummond's  early  death  is  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  progressive  religious 
thought  of  the  time.  It  was  his  intention 
to  continue  his  study  of  the  "ascent  of  man," 
to  give  us  the  evolution,  not  only  of  the 
primary  faculties,  but  of  the  more  complex, 
— the  evolution  of  society,  the  evolution  of 
religion.  For  as  he  said :  "The  miracle  of 
evolution  is  not  so  much  in  its  beginnings 
and  process  as  in  its  results. . . .  Evolution 
is  not  progress  in  matter:  matter  cannot 
progress.  It  is  progress  in  spirit,  in  that 
which  is  limitless,  in  that  which  is  at  once 
most  human,  most  rational,  and  most 
divine." 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  his  advice  to 
those  who  asked  him,  in  the  light  of  these 
new  ideas,  how  they  should  live, — ^how 
would  it  be  possible  any  longer  to  know 
what  was  God's  will  or  to  be  led  by  him? 
Prof.  Drummond  replied : — 

"First,  pray.  Second,  think.  Third, 
talk  to  wise  people,  but  don't  take  what 
they  say  as  final.  Fourth,  don^t  be  afraid 
of  your  own  inclinations^    God  never  un- 
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necessarily  thwarts  man's  nature  and  lik- 
ings. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  God's 
will  is  always  in  the  line  of  the  disagree- 
able. Fifth,  do  the  next  thing.  Sixth,  go 
ahead.  Seventh,  you  need  not  find  out  that 
you  have  been  led  at  all." 
He  might  have  added,  quoting  himself, — 
'*If  yon  give  yourselves  to  many  things, 
give  yourselves  first  to  love, — achieve  the 
character  of  Christ,"  which  is  the  new  law 
in  religion. 


ETERNITY. 

Eternity,  thou  mighty,  awful  vast, 
EDtombing  all  the  countless  ages  past ! 
Upon  thy  bosom  worlds  have  sunk  to  rest, 
Unnumbered,  under  God's  divine  behest. 
Creations  rise  against  the  wall  of  Time, 
And  trace  their  age  across  its  spacious  clime. 
Bat  fade  away,  as  bubbles  on  the  sea. 
When  rolled  athwart  thy  realm.  Eternity. 
Behold !  thou  mother  of  unbounded  space. 
Is  God  himself  more  mighty  than  thy  waste  ? 
Or  does  he  spring  from  off  thy  bosom  grand. 
And  sway  for  thee  thy  sceptre's   great  com- 
mand ? 
Impelling  all  the  elements  to  raise 
Unto  thy  wondroos  throne  a  voice  of  praise. 
Resounding  through  the  universe  entire. 
And    trembling  'gainst   thy  boundless    home's 

attire. 
March  on,  O  Time,  through  myriad  ages  more. 
Inscribing  all  thy  thousand  deeds  of  yore ; 
And  when  thou  comest  to  yon  distant  blue, 
Behold !  thy  travels,  numbered,  are  but  few ; 
And    space   rolls  back  more  grand  than  e'er 

before. 
Reveals  immensity,  but  not  its  shore ! 
March  on,  0  Time,  fore'er  across  this  field, 
And  chase  the  thunder  homeward  by  its  peal ; 
And,  when  thon'st  conquered  all  the  elements 
That  scatter  broad  throughout  the  firmaments, 
Remember  thou,  O  noble,  conquering  Time, 
That,  though  thon'st  scaled  the  highest  heights 

sublime. 
And  wieldest  there  thy  swaying  sword  so  free. 
Thou,  too,  must  bow  unto  Eternity ! 

Stbphen  F.  Read. 


Cheered  by  the  presence  of  God,  I  will  do 
at  each  moment,  without  anxiety,  according 
to  the  strength  which  he  shall  give  me,  the 
work  that  his  Providence  assigns  me.  I  will 
leave  the  rest  without  concern:  it  is  not 
my  affair. — Fenelon, 


CULTURE. 


Emerson  and  Arnold. 


Culture,  unlike  most  social  attainments, 
is  a  duplex  combination  of  soul  and  social 
effect.  It  is  an  operation  of  inwardness,  al- 
ways insisting  upon  reaching  perfection  at 
the  centripetal  point  within  the  soul-circle, 
beginning  on  the  circumference  and  reach- 
ing centreward,  from  which  all  conscious 
thought  radiates  again  to  the  outer.  It  is 
the  nimbus  surrounding  a  light  which  si- 
lently calls  forth  attention  and  admiration. 

Culture  is  not  a  feathered  hat  which  may 
be  procured  at  any  moment  before  starting, 
but  is  a  continual  growth  and  gradual 
gathering,  not  without  effort,  of  the  best 
in  all  things,  great  and  small,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  adaptation.  It  uses  all  opin- 
ions, fires  them  in  the  crucible  of  private 
thought,  and  retains  the  gold  after  the  dross 
has  fallen  away,  nor  is  dominated  by  any 
because  it  happens  to  be  new  or  popular. 
Culture  desires  the  pure  solidity  of  all 
things,  and  wastes  no  time  with  superflui- 
ties, combines  religion,  intellect,  and  poetry, 
and  is  beyond  the  meagreness  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  which  is  satisfied  to  think  in 
the  same  old  rut  his  ancestors  have  laid  out 
for  him,  and  from  the  same  thumb-marked, 
yellow-paged  book  of  unvarying  narrowness. 
'^Culture  is  turning  a  stream  of  fresh  and 
free  thought  upon  our  stock  notions  and 
habits,  which  we  now  follow  stanchly,  but 
mechanically,  vainly  imagining  that  there  is 
a  virtue  in  following  them  stanchly  which 
makes  up  for  the  mischief  of  following  them 
mechanically."  The  main  vine  may  be  the 
same  vital  growth  at  any  period,  but  the 
branches  under  different  suns  and  climates 
are  bound  to  grow  irregular  and  varying 
according  to  their  reach  and  radius. 

So  "culture,  which  is  the  study  of  per- 
fection, leads  us  to  conceive  of  true  human 
perfection  as  a  harmonious  perfection,  de- 
veloping all  sides  of  humanity."  True; 
and  yet  there  is  an  opinion  which  endangers 
this  in  the  fear  of  an  "intellectual  medioc- 
rity" where  there  is  universal  education 
without  the  higher  instruction  of  particular 
talents.  It  would  seem,  when  we  think  of 
the  '^perfection  of  the  harmonious  whole, 
that  the  old,  unhonored  *'Jack  of  all  trades 
might  be  made  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
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forever*'  if  we  just  kept  on  cultivating  his 
many  talents.  Give  a  man  all  the  accoutre- 
ments he  may  need  to  stem  the  tide  on  all 
sides,  and  he  is  fully  equipped  for  any  occa- 
sion.   (He  is  bound  to  swim.) 

What  about  the  genius  and  his  marvellous 
skill  ?  We  leave  him  to  plod  along  with  his 
one  crippling  pursuit,  enlarging  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  qualities.  Yet  he  has 
attained  a  greatness.  Emerson  said  on  this : 
^'Nature  has  no  mercy,  and  sacrifices  the 
performer  to  get  it  done.  ...  If  she  wants  a 
thumb,  she  makes  one  at  the  cost  of  arms 
and  legs ;  and  any  excess  of  power  in  one 
part  is  usually  paid  for  at  once  by  some  de- 
fect in  a  contiguous  part."  Now  what  are 
we  to  say?  Surely,  a  man  of  great  genius  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  man  to  encounter. 
He  is  generally  allowed  a  certain  license  for 
all  the  eccentricities  he  may  establish :  his 
theme  is  often  beyond  us,  and  he  does  not 
forsake  his  own  for  ours.  Are  any  of  us 
guilty  of  having  termed  such  people  bores  ? 

Which,  then,  will  we  have, — the  cultured 
and  refined  man  of  all  things,  who  deftly 
covers  all  sharp  comers,  or  the  untutored 
gruff ness  and  greatness  of  an  erratic  genius  ? 
Mediocrity  or  greatness?  And  where  is  in- 
dividualism going  ? 

Then,  again,  how  many  intellects  are 
prepared  to  receive  culture  ?  Emerson  again 
says,  ''There  must  be  capacity  for  culture 
in  the  blood,  else  all  culture  is  vain."  We 
cannot  think  to  promote  life  in  a  seed  which 
has  been  sown  upon  bare  rock.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  dust  of  ages  should  be  wafted 
there,  and  settle  into  a  brown  mould,  before 
it  may  feel  the  pulsation  of  life. 

When  "culture  humanizes  knowledge,*' 
it  humanizes  humanity  as  well,  and  equal- 
izes man  by  intellect,  and  not  by  clothes, 
by  soul,  not  by  gigantic  hoards  of  wealth. 
''Culture  directs  our  attention  to  the  natural 
current  there  is  in  human  affairs,  and  to  its 
continual  working,  and  will  not  let  us  rivet 
our  faith  upon  any  one  man  and  his  doings. 
It  makes  us  see  not  only  his  good  side,  but 
also  how  much  in  him  was  of  necessity 
limited  and  transient, . . .  because  the  being 
in  contact  with  the  main  stream  of  human 
life  is  of  more  moment  for  a  man's  total 
spiritual  growth,  and  for  his  bringing  to 
perfection  the  gifts  committed  to  him, 
which  is  his  business  on  earth." — Arnold, 

Culture  was  never  without  charity  any 


more  than  love  without  anxiety.  Yet  how 
often  are  the  superficial  accomplishments 
of  exterior  charm  mistaken  for  culture,  and 
accepted,  when  the  true  ring  is  better  found 
beneath  a  dusty  coat  I  Refinement  does  not 
dwell  in  glass  houses  to  convince  the  public 
of  its  existence.  Thoreau's  wood-chopper, 
with  whom  he  chatted  often,  was  one  of 
those  who  wore  the  rusty  clothes. 

What  is  it  that  prompts  the  little,  old 
flag-man  at  the  crossing  to  cultivate  the 
ragged  patch  o'f  ground  to  yield  a  straggling 
bloom  of  scarlet  geranium  ?  His  hours  are 
measured  by  the  very  minute,  his  life  is 
absolutely  prosaic ;  and  yet  he  desires,  with 
all  his  limitations  in  life,  to  feel  a  near- 
ness to  something  that  is  above  him,  and 
must  bring  even  a  sprig  of  nature  near  him, 
that  his  famishing  soul  might  not  go  athirst 
for  one  small  drink.  How  much  do  a  few 
scarlet  blossoms  compensate  for  it  all? 

Refinement  is  not  an  outward  thing,  but 
an  inner  power  that  reflects  itself  in  action. 
It  is  innate,  and  we  need  no  introduction  to 
it  It  is  not  put  on  from  without,  like  a 
coat  of  varnish,  to  hide  the  scratches  be- 
neath :  the  veneering  may  fall  off  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  and  we  behold  the  sad 
defect. 

Then  "culture  is  a  desire  after  the  things 
of  the  mind  simply  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  as  they  are, 
— which  is,  in  an  intelligent  being,  natural 
and  laudable."  And  this  very  desire  implies 
a  balance  and  regulation  of  mind  which  is 
not  often  attained  without  fruitful  effort. 
Not  only  does  culture  receive  into  herself, 
but  diffuses  again  in  impulses  of  love  and 
beneficences  to  her  neighbor.  In  this  idea 
culture  dwells  among  us,  and  is  always 
lending  a  helping  hand :  she  does  not  step 
aside  with  shrunken  skirt  to  let  us  pass  un- 
tainted. Had  we  more  of  this  enlighten- 
ment in  church  and  city,  we  should  need 
fewer  laws.  There  is  often  more  sympathy 
and  sweetness  in  the  grasp  of  a  rough 
brown  hand  than  in  all  the  flattery  and 
slippery  hand-shake  of  the  tapered  fingers. 
Emerson  has  said,  "Heaven  sometimes 
hedges  a  rare  character  about  with  ungain- 
liness  and  odium,  as  the  burr  that  protects 
the  fruit";  and  culture  holds  the  secret  of 
opening  the  burr  without  hurt  to  any  one, 
and  of  promoting  an  expansion  of  the  vital 
forces. 
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Caltnre,  then,  which  believes  in  making 
'^ason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail/*  and  in 
the  study  of  perfection,  accepting  what  is 
right,  not  what  is  newest,  draws  toward 
a  knowledge  of  universal  order,  and  not 
only  is  enabled  to  see  and  learn,  but  to  pre- 
vaily  has  then  reached  a  moral,  social,  and 
benefiting  ideal,  "an  expansion  of  all  the 
powers  which  make  the  beauty  and  worth 
of  human  nature,  and  is  not  consistent  with 
the  over-development  of  any  one  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest." 

Thus  we  will  cultivate  the  higher,  and 
leave  the  lower  to  perish  as  we  go,  expound 
the  idea  of  '^looking  out  for  number  one,  no 
one  else  will,"  and  each  aid  his  neighbor 
over  the  rough  places  he  himself  has  expe- 
rienced. 

When  the  internal  condition  of  men  and 
societies  have  so  become,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  ungodly  activities,  and  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  has  attained  this  per- 
fection, we  shall  not  be  here.  And,  if  we  were, 
would  not  the  millennial  dawn  appear  too 
soon  to  despoil  us  of  the  enjoyment  we 
will  have  striven  so  long  to  attain  ?  Alas  1 
it  might  be  so. 

Julia  DeWitt  Stevens. 


THE    DUTY    OF    LAYING    IN    MORAL 

BALLAST. 

BY  ALFRED  OOODING. 

'<It  Is  written,  Man  Bhmll  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedetb  oat  of  the  mouth 
of  God."— Matt.  It.  4. 

"Provide  yourselves  bags  that  wax  not  old,  a 
treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not."  — Lukb 
zli.33. 

Political  economists  assure  us  that  one  of 
the  marks  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization  in 
a  people  is  the  strength  of  the  desire  to 
accumulate.  Primitive  man  has  no  such 
desire,  because  he  lacks  forethought,  and  is 
without  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 
He  knows  what  his  immediate  wants  are, 
but  he  is  incapable  of  imagining  his  future 
wants  with  sufficient  vividness  to  cause  him 
to  take  measures  now  to  meet  them.  When 
he  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  goes  to 
work  to  allay  them  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  whatever  food  is  nearest  at  hand;  but, 
when  that  is  accomplished,  the  thought  that 
he  is  going  to  be  hungry  every  day  there- 
after is  not  strong  enough  to  induce  him 


to  make  provision  for  the  inevitable  need. 
The  lowest  sort  of  savage  is  absolutely 
improvident, — has  no  thought  beyond  the 
present  moment:  he  is  satisfied  to  live 
literally  from  hand  to  mouth.  After  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  had  been  working  for 
years  among  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  their 
converts  were  still  scarcely  able  to  look 
forward  from  one  day  to  another.  They 
would  often,  after  ploughing,  leave  the  oxen 
standing  all  night  in  the  furrows,  and  some- 
times, if  hungry,  would  kill  one  of  the 
animals  on  the  spot,  cook  and  eat  him. 
Their  minds  could  not  reach  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  the  immediate  craving. 

From  this  state  of  absolute  improvidence 
an  upward  step  was  taken  when  man  found 
in  the  thought  of  future  hunger  a  sufficient 
motive  to  planting  and  sowing,  thus  pro- 
viding for  a  distant  demand  a  distant  sup- 
ply. And,  just  in  proportion  as  civilization 
has  gone  on  increasing  and  the  power  of 
forethought  and  foresight  has  developed, 
man  has  learned  to  make  provision  for  the 
future,  anticipating  the  needs  not  only  of 
to-morrow  and  of  next  year,  but  even  of  a 
remote  old  age,  and  devoting  himself  with 
untiring  energy  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth. 

If  the  desire  to  accumulate  is  thus,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  mark  of  civilization,  then,  so 
far  as  that  proof  goes,  our  age  may  certainly 
claim  to  be  civilized  above  all  others.  Never 
before  has  the  practical  forethought  which 
looks  to  the  very  end  of  the  individual  life, 
and  makes  provision  for  its  remotest  needs, 
existed  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  to-day. 
Never  before  has  the  passion  for  accumulat- 
ing wealth  been  so  universal  or  so  intense 
or  attained  such  astonishing  results.  We 
read  with  amazement  of  the  huge  fortunes 
which  have  become  so  common  in  our  midst 
that  wealth  has  ceased  any  longer  to  confer 
distinction  or  even  notoriety. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  millionaires  who 
best  illustrate  the  strength  of  the  modern 
desire  to  accumulate,  but  the  vast  multitude 
of  busy  mortals  who  toil  day  in  and  day  out, 
not  simply  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  day, 
but  to  gain  a  competency.  Outside  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor  I  suppose  there  are 
very  few  men  who  do  not  work  with  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  providing  for  a  remote 
future,  when  the  failing  physical  powers  will 
crave  rest.    Forethought  has  become  such 
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a  habit  of  the  mind  in  most  men  as  to  be 
able  to  induce  them  to  forego  immediate 
ease  and  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  distant 
gain.  They  see  so  vividly  the  charm  of  a 
comfortable  and  enjoyable  old  age,  free  from 
all  necessity  of  labor  at  a  time  when  labor 
will  have  grown  irksome,  that  it  ceases  to 
be  difficult  to  pursue  the  routine  of  business, 
to  undergo  all  manner  of  self-denial  now. 
We  may  behold  in  them  the  supreme  power 
of  imagination.  They  submit  to  the  mean- 
est drudgery,  refuse  all  opportunities  for 
present  rest  and  leisure,  in  order  that  they 
may  some  day  realize  a  good  which  exists 
now  but  in  the  mind's  eye. 

One  often  hears  this  modem  passion  for 
accumulating  disparagingly  and  scornfully 
spoken  of,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  a  desire 
which  implies  so  high  a  development  of  fore- 
thought and  imagination  is  in  itself  evil. 
Up  to  a  certain  degree,  indeed,  all  civilization 
depends  upon  it;  and,  if  it  should  cease  to 
animate  the  human  heart,  the  world  would 
revert  to  barbarism.  But  it  often  happens 
that  a  powerful  motive,  good  in  itself, 
works  harm  when  it  is  too  narrowly  con- 
fined. It  needs  several  channels,  perhaps, 
instead  of  the  single  one  to  which  we  limit  it. 
If  all  the  water  that  falls  in  a  mountainous 
region  were  poured  into  a  single  river-bed, 
the  resulting  torrent  would  produce  devas- 
tation along  its  banks ;  but,  being  distributed 
over  different  water-sheds,  the  rainfall  con- 
tributes to  keep  a  number  of  streams  at  just 
that  fulness  which  the  mills  and  th.e  aque- 
ducts need.  Similarly,  when  a  man  looks 
into  the  future,  and  experiences  the  natural 
desire  to  accumulate  that  which  will  insure 
his  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  future,  if 
he  turns  that  desire  wholly  in  the  direction 
of  material  gain,  he  meets  with  those  dis- 
asters with  which  the  spectacle  of  such  lives 
as  his  has  made  us  sufficiently  familiar. 
When  he  reaches  the  future  for  which  he 
has  been  saving  up  so  faithfully,  he  finds 
that  he  has  made  provision  for  only  one  por- 
tion of  it.  His  physical  needs  are  amply 
supplied,  but  intellectually  and  spiritually  he 
finds  himself  in  the  depths  of  poverty. 
Then  he  recognizes  that,  instead  of  turning 
the  desire  of  accumulation  into  this  one 
channel  of  material  gain,  he  ought  to  have 
diverted  it  partly  into  the  channels  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  To  drop  the  figure  of 
speech,  he  recognizes  that  his  passion  to  ac- 


cumulate for  the  future  was  too  narrow  in 
its  object.  It  was  well  that  he  should  seek 
to  lay  up  money,  so  that  his  old  age  might 
be  free  from  anxiety,  want,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  toil.  So  far  he  had  made  no  mis- 
take. Where  he  made  his  mistake  was  in 
neglecting  to  lay  up  something  besides 
money, — intellectual  treasures,  the  riches  of 
the  inner  life. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  seeking  to  weaken 
and  diminish  the  desire  of  accumulation,  I 
would  intensify  and  broaden  it,  so  that  it 
should  cover  not  only  material,  but  spiritual 
wealth,  not  only   dollars,   but   ideas,    not 
only  means  to  the  comfort  of  the  body,  but 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  soul. 
Certainly,  the  highest  possible  civilization 
will  demand  this  broader  conception  of  ac- 
cumulating.   It  will  insist  that  the    man 
who  lays  up  only  money  is  not  doing  his 
whole  duty  by  the  future,  is  neglecting  very 
essential  conditions  of  success  in  preparing 
himself  for  a  happy  and  beautiful  old  age. 
This  is  evident  enough  when  we  contemplate 
the  last  years  of  a  life  that  has  been  wholly 
given  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.    Here 
is  the  old  age  of  ease  for  which  all  this 
money  has  been  laid  up.    It  is  certainly  free 
from  anxiety,  want  of  any  kind.     It  is  a 
time  of  leisure,  freedom,  and  peace,  rich  in 
all  that  unlimited  means  can  procure ;  and 
yet  we  should  all  agree  that  it  is  not  a  very 
happy  old  age,  because  it  lacks  certain  treas- 
ures which  are  essential  to  happiness.    It 
has  in  abundance  that  which  satisfies  the 
physical  being,  but  it  has  almost  nothing 
for  the  mind  and  soul.     Hitherto  the  affairs 
of  business  have   kept   the    mind    active. 
These  having  been  renounced,  and  there 
being  nothing  to  take  their  place,  the  un- 
happiness  of  inaction  necessarily  follows. 
Wliat  a  blessing,  then,  to  such  a  man  would 
be  the  possession    of   literary  tastes   and 
habits,  a  knowledge  and  love  of  noble  books, 
a  fondness  for  some  branch  of  science  to 
which  these  years  of  leisure  might  be  de- 
voted 1    If  the  successful  seeker  after  wealth 
had  only  accumulated  other  treasures  as 
well,  then  he  would  have  realized  his  ideal 
of  a  noble  and  happy  old  age. 

Hamerton,  in  one  of  his  clever  essays, 
suggests  a  very  helpful  figure  of  speech  to 
illustrate  and  emphasize  the  need  of  intel- 
lectual accumulation  in  a  busy  life.  It  is 
taken  from  the  art  of  sailing.    It  is  a  well- 
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known  fact,  says  Hamerton,  that,  in  tack- 
ing, tlie  properly  ballasted  boat  shoots  ahead, 
while  the  light  boat  often  needs  the  help  of 
an  oar.  The  former  has  acquired  a  certain 
momentam  which  carries  it  over  just  that 
spot  where,  in  tacking,  the  wind  fails  to  act 
upon  the  canvas.  Is  not  this  fact  snggestive 
of  the  necessity  of  accnmnlating  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  weight,  ballast,  in  our  own 
characters,  to  carry  ns  safely  over  certain 
places  in  life  which  correspond  to  those 
moments  when,  in  tacking,  the  sails  have 
not  yet  caught  the  breeze  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  career  of  the  man 
of  business.  What  is  it  that  impels  him 
along  his  course?  Ambition,  the  desire  for 
material  gain,  the  love  of  active  work. 
These  are  most  efficient  motive  powers,  and 
for  years  they  suffice.  He  feels  no  need  at 
all  of  accumulating  intellectual  treasures  of 
any  kind.  Life  is  full  of  intense  interest 
and  fascination,  and  goes  so  swiftly  that  the 
years  seem  like  days.  But  at  length  comes 
a  time  when  this  swift  motion  ceases, — a 
time  of  enforced  idleness,  when  ambition 
and  the  love  of  gain  must  be  renounced, 
when  complete  rest  must  take  the  place  of 
active  work.  He  has  reached  one  of  those 
places  in  life  which  correspond  to  the  mo- 
ment when,  in  tacking,  the  wind  fails  to  act 
upon  the  sails,  and  the  boat  must  depend 
upon  the  momentum  imparted  by  its  ballast. 
Then  he  feels,  for  the  first  time,  the  need  of 
those  intellectual  accumulations  which  he 
has  failed  to  make.  The  ordinary  sources 
of  contentment  and  happiness  are  no  longer 
available,  and  he  has  neglected  to  lay  in  that 
mental  ballast  which  would  serve  to  carry 
him  across  this  period  of  enforced  leisure. 
Who  has  not  known  such  men,  helpless, 
wretched,  trying  one  makeshift  after  another 
to  get  themselves  across  the  dull  days? 
They  present,  indeed,  a  pitiful  spectacle 
and  a  forcible  reminder  of  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  other  tastes  than  those  which 
suffice  only  while  we  can  remain  in  the  busy 
rush  of  affairs. 

In  the  experience  of  such  men  i  find  an 
argument  in  favor  of  a  college  education  for 
the  man  of  business.  I  know  all  the  old  ob- 
jections that  are  urged  against  such  an  edu- 
cation,— that  it  involves  a  delay  of  several 
years  in  the  entrance  into  active  life,  that  it 
unfits  a  man  for  the  drudgery  which  is  un- 
avoidable in  the  beginning  of  a  business 


career,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  and 
the  natural  sciences  is  of  no  service  to  him 
in  buying  and  selling ;  but  there  is  this  to 
remember,  that,  although  he  may  not  need 
a  liberal  education  to  become  a  successful 
merchant,  although  he  may  acquire  wealth 
without  possessing  any  intellectual  tastes 
whatever,  any  love  for  books,  any  treasure 
of  noble  thought,  yet  the  time  comes  when 
he  needs  these  to  carry  him  over  those  places 
in  his  life  where  the  breeze  of  active  busi- 
ness interests  no  longer  avails.  At  such  a 
time  the  habit  of  study,  the  taste  for  intel- 
lectual acquirement,  which  he  had  gained  in 
his  college  days,  comes  back  to  save  him 
from  that  aimless  and  unhappy  existence 
which  is  the  fate  of  so  many  men  who  have 
retired  either  for  a  brief  period  or  per- 
manently from  a  business  career.  And  so 
I  maintain  the  value  of  a  liberal  education, 
not  simply  for  the  followers  of  a  profession, 
but  for  men  of  affairs, — for  all  to  whom  so 
great  a  privilege  is  open. 

And,  if  it  is  true  that  we  need  this  intel- 
leetual  accumulation  or  ballast  to  carry  us 
safely  across  certain  places  in  life  where  the 
usual  motive-power  ceases  to  be  operative, 
it  is  equally  true  that  we  have  need  of  what 
might  be  called  moral  ballast,  an  accumula- 
tion of  moral  energy  or  power,  to  take  us 
over  places  of  peculiar  temptation.  Ordi- 
narily, we  are  subjected  to  certain  powerful 
influences  for  good  which  keep  us  true  to 
the  course  of  upright  and  honorable  living. 
Such  are  the  influences  of  public  opinion,  of 
good  companionship  and  good  reading,  of 
home  and  church  life.  While  these  are  act- 
ing upon  us,  there  is  not  much  danger  lest 
we  suffer  wreck.  But  I  suppose  there  are 
times  in  almost  every  life  when  these  good 
influences  cease  for  a  while  to  act.  It  is 
like  that  moment  in  the  sailing  of  a  boat 
when  the  wind  has  no  effect  upon  the  sails, 
and  the  boat  must  depend  upon  its  own 
momentum  acquired  through  proper  bal- 
lasting. 

Take,  for  instance,  any  one  of  that  almost 
countless  multitude  of  young  men  who  are 
leaving  their  homes  to  begin  active  life  in 
some  distant  community.  At  once  he  is  be- 
yond those  direct  influences  for  good  which 
have  hitherto  so  largely  determined  his 
course, — influences  of  home,  of  church,  of 
friends.  In  time,  of  course,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  come  under  a  new  set  of  similar 
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inflaences  in  his  new  place  of  residence,  to 
acqaire  social  and  religious  connections 
which  will  be  no  less  helpful  to  him  than 
the  old  were.  But  meanwhile  there  is  a 
period  when  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  in- 
fluences are  operative,  and  when,  unless 
there  is  some  inward  controlling  energy  at 
work,  the  young  life  is  apt  to  drift,  to  make 
no  headway  toward  the  region  where  the 
favoring  breezes  will  once  more  reach  it. 
What  can  carry  it  triumphantly  through 
this  period  save  the  momentum  imparted 
to  it  by  moral  ballast, — ^that  accumulation  of 
lofty  principle,  of  definite  moral  purpose 
and  strength,  of  noble  habit,  which  ought  to 
have  been  forming  through  all  the  years  of 
youth  ?  He  alone  who  has  acquired  this  in- 
ward power  can  pass  with  absolute  safety 
and  ease  through  the  temptations  which  ap- 
peal with  peculiar  force  to  him  during  the 
time  of  transition  between  the  old  home  and 
the  new,  when  one  body  of  good  influences  is 
behind  him  and  the  other  before  him,  neither 
being  operative.  It  is  well  for  parents  to 
remember  this, — their  children  cannot  al- 
ways be  moved  and  guided  by  the  benefi- 
ceut  influences  of  home, — there  are  times  in 
every  life  when  the  moral  motive  power  and 
guidance  must  come  from  within,  from  the 
trained  conscience  and  the  strengthened 
will,  and  that  these  should  be  equal  to 
their  responsibilities  ought  certainly  to  be 
the  supreme  aim  of  all  to  whom  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  is  intrusted. 

And  if,  to  continue  our  use  of  Hamerton*s 
suggestive  figure  of  speech,  there  are  these 
places  in  the  voyage  of  life  which  we  can 
cross  successfully  only  through  the  momen- 
tum imparted  by  an  acccutnulation  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  power,  so  there  are  other 
places  in  that  same  voyage  where  we  are  apt 
to  drift  helplessly  and  aimlessly  unless  we 
have  made  ourselves  the  possessors  of  cer- 
tain spiritual  energies  and  resources.  No 
life  is  free  from  periods  of  sorrow,  per- 
plexity, and  doubt,  when  the  interest,  the 
beauty,  the  joy  of  living,  no  longer  avail  to 
bear  us  onward,  when  the  motive  power  of 
ambition  and  hope  ceases  to  act.  If  we 
have  not  ourselves  experienced,  we  have 
seen  in  other  lives,  such  times  as  these,  when 
some  great  calamity  has  taken  away  their 
strength  and  joy  and  has  left  them  drifting, 
apparently  no  longer  capable  of  progress; 
and  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  What 


can  take  them,  what  can  take  us  when 
we  come  into  the  same  sorrowful  plight, 
across  the  difficult  places  where  the  winds 
of  hope  and  interest  and  duty  have  ceased 
to  blow?  When  all  outward  things  have 
become  ineffectual,  whence  shall  come  the 
power  that  we  need  save  from  ioithirif  — 
from  the  treasures  of  religious  faith  and 
trust  which  we  have  accumulated  in  our 
happier  days  ?  These  a^one  can  impart  that 
momentum  which  may  carry  us  safely 
through  the  places  of  sorrow  and  doubt  into 
that  region  where  the  common  motives,  in- 
terests, and  ambitions  of  life  reassume  their 
power. 

And  so  it  is  well  for  us,  before  these  in- 
evitable experiences  come,  to  acquire  some- 
thing of  that  stanch  confidence  in  the 
divine  goodness  and  love,  that  attitude  of 
religious  faith,  that  habit  of  trusting  in  an 
infinite  Providence,  of  which  every  human 
life  must  sooner  or  later  have  need.  Let  us 
not  go  on  thoughtlessly  and  heedlessly,  as 
though  life  were  a  voyage  in  which  the 
winds  must  ever  be  fair  and  the  waters 
smooth.  Let  us  rather,  through  earnest  and 
devout  thought,  through  intercourse  with 
the  noble  and  serious  minds  of  the  past, 
through  communion  with  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  all  strength  and  comfort,  seek  to 
acquire  that  inward,  unfailing  power  which 
shall  not  suffer  us  to  drift  as  best  we  may 
through  the  days  of  perplexity  and  sorrow, 
but  shall  carry  us  safely  through  them  once 
more  and  with  new  energy  and  consecration 
to  enter  upon  the  Grod-appointed  course  of 
usefulness,  duty,  and  hope. 

Our  Father,  grant  that  we  may  provide 
ourselves  those  treasures  of  spiritual  strength 
and  faith  which  may  sustain  and  support  us 
in  our  days  of  need  and  perplexity.  Help 
us  to  gain  that  inward  energy  and  power 
which  may  carry  us  over  those  places  in  our 
experience  where  all  customary  and  outward 
helps  must  fail.  May  thy  holy  spirit  dwell 
within  us,  the  ever-living  source  of  strength 
and  comfort.    Amen. 


Religion  is  not  a  method :  it  is  a  life,  a 
higher  and  supernatural  life,  mystical  in  its 
root  and  practical  in  its  fruits,  a  communion 
with  God,  a  calm  and  deep  enthusiasm,  a 
love  which  radiates,  a  force  which  acts,  a 
happiness  which  overflows. — AmieVs  Journal. 
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The  word  "uDity"  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  either  oneness  or  singleness  or 
totality  or  wholeness.  It  carries  with  it  the 
germ  of  the  significance  which  comes  oat 
more  fully  in  the  words  '^union,"  ''united- 
ness," — implies  plurality  as  well  as  oneness, 
and,  finer  still,  implies  a  plurality  in  which 
each  part  is  organically  bound  up  with  every 
other  to  make  the  whole,  and  has  in  itself 
something  which  for  its  completeness  in- 
Tolves  and  necessitates  the  whole. 

In  the  physical  universe  all  things  are  re- 
lated to  all  things,  and  each  is  what  it  is, 
not  because  of  itself  alone,  but  because  of 
its  relations  with  all  the  others,  this  consti- 
tuting it  the  universe,  one  of  the  grandest 
conceptions  the  scientific  mind  has  ever 
reached.  Cuvier  was  able  from  the  single 
bone  of  an  unknown  animal  to  describe  its 
entire  structure, — ^what  class,  order,  genus, 
species,  it  belonged  to,  what  food  it  ate,  what 
environment  it  dwelt  in,  and,  generally,  its 
habits  of  life,  descriptions  verified  in  some 
cases  by  the  finding  afterward  of  the  ani- 
mal's other  parts.  The  whole  world  is  such 
an  animal,  and  everything  in  it  such  a  bone, 
needing  only  a  greater  Cuvier  to  deduce,  out 
of  everything  known,  everything  unknown. 
Tennyson's  "Little  Flower  in  the  Crannied 
Wall"  is  sweetest  poetry  based  on  soundest 
science : — 

"If  I  could  understand 
What  joa  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  shoold  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

There  is  nothing  anywhere  in  nature  which 
is  really  ignoble,  mean,  and  commonplace, 
except  to  ignoble,  mean,  and  commonplace 
eyes, — nothing  which  to  infinite  vision  does 
not  have  in  it  infinite  greatness.  The  im- 
mense silver  mine  of  Potosi  in  Peru,  as  the 
geographies  used  to  tell  us,  was  discovered 
by  an  Indian,  who,  in  climbing  a  mountain 
after  a  goat,  caught  hold  of  a  bush  to  help 
him  along,  when  up  came  the  bush,  and 
under  it  gleamed  the  shining  metal.  It  was 
within  the  leaden  casket  which  the  Prince 
of  Arragon  and  the  Prince  of  Morocco  had 
passed  by  in  contempt  that  Bassanio  found 
the  lovely  picture  of  Portia,  and  with  it  the 
title  to  her  own  fairer  self.    It  is  under  way- 


side bushes  in  all  lands  that  are  Potosi 
mines  of  truth;  within  all  leaden  caskets 
that  Bassanio  wisdom,  opening  them,  would 
find  prizes  which  princely  blindness  is  for- 
ever passing  by.  Not  from  the  lifted  skies 
themselves,  but  from  a  falling  apple  came 
to  Kewton  the  law  of  the  stars ;  not  in  the 
scholar's  study,  but  out  in  the  stock-raiser's 
barnyard  was  revealed  to  Darwin  the  origin 
of  species;  not  through  the  crashing  thun- 
derbolt, but  through  the  dance  of  pith-balls 
and  the  twitching  of  a  frog's  leg  was  opened 
to  Gilbert  and  Galvani  the  marvel  of  the 
electric  world. 

"  'Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone, 

Nor  in  the  cups  of  bndding  flowers, 

Nor  in  the  redbreast's  mellow  tone, 

Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  throagh  showers, 

Bat  in  the  mud  and  scam  of  things 

That  alway,  alway  something  sings." 

Matter  has  long  been  despised  by  religion 
as  gross  and  dead,  spirit,  by  science  as  be- 
yond the  realm  of  what  can  be  reasoned 
upon  and  weighed  and  measured.  But  we 
are  fast  finding  that,  to  know  each  thor- 
oughly, we  must  know  something  of  the 
other.  The  soul  holds  the  key  which  opens 
the  sod,  and  he  who  goes  clean  through  the 
door  of  the  atom  will  find  himself  in  the 
temple  of  the  universe. 

''All  are  bat  parts  of  one  stupendoos  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

"All  served,  all  serving,  nothing  stands  alone ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  nnknown." 

The  unity  which  is  true  of  all  space  is 
equally  true  of  all  time.  We  think  of  only 
present  time  as  having  any  actual  existence, 
think  of  the  past  as  dead  and  gone,  say  of 
it,- 

"Thy  mighty  clamors,  wars,  and  world-wide  deeds 
•    Are  silent  now  and  dost, 
Grone  like  a  tremble  of  the  huddling  reeds 
Beneath  some  sadden  gast" ; 

and  eternity  we  make  wholly  separate  from 
the  temporal, — place  it,  as  we  do  spirit,  be- 
yond the  range  of  what  sense  can  know. 
But  each  of  its  parts  is  in  the  others,  and 
something  of  its  whole  is  in  its  minutest 
each.  Out  in  Eastern  Oregon,  where  the 
soU  is  crumbled  basaltic  rock  scores  of  feet 
deep,  and  the  rainfall  of  a  whole  season  is 
sometimes  only  scores  of  drops,  the  bunch- 
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grass  which  thrives  there, — as  nutritious 
as  grain, — in  getting  moisture  for  its  growth, 
sends  down  its  little  thread-like  roots  a 
fathom  or  more  beneath  the  surface  oc- 
cupied by  its  stalk.  All  present  things  are 
bunch-grass.  Their  stalks  and  blades  are  in 
the  light  and  air  of  to-day ;  but  they  have  a 
myriad  slender  rootlets  going  down  into  the 
remotest  of  the  world's  crumbled  yesterdays, 
and  from  which  they  get  a  part  of  their 
growth.  All  which  is,  the  outcome  by  nat- 
ural laws  and  forces  of  all  which  was, — ^that 
is  evolution. 

"The  present  moves  attended 

With  all  the  brave  and  excellent  and  fair 

That  made  the  old  time  splendid/' — 

that  is  its  song. 

Among  the  marvels  of  plural  personality, 
a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  psychol- 
ogy is  now  being  largely  drawn,  is  the  case 
of  a  mature  man,  one  of  whose  alternate 
persons  periodically  taking  charge  of  him 
was  that  of  his  own  self  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve, — his  boyish  tastes,  habits,  amuse- 
ments, knowledge,  tones  of  voice,^— every- 
thing which  he  was  then.  It  is  a  phenome- 
non which  utterly  confounds  all  our  exist- 
ing psychology,  even  that  of  evolution, — 
makes  it  look  as  if  our  successive  stages  of 
personality  were  not  dissolved  one  into  an- 
other, but  were,  rather,  like  the  annual  rings 
of  a  tree,  covered  up  by  the  ones  which 
were  gprown  last ;  and  it  is  wonderfully  sug- 
gestive of  how  the  past,  even  the  apparently 
most  evanescent  am^  changed-from  past,  is 
latent  in  the  present,  is  that  which  the  pres- 
ent has  in  a  sense  overlaid,  and  is  still  use- 
ful in  giving  it  size  and  strength. 

As  all  the  past  is  in  the  present,  so  all  the 
present,  and  aU  which  has  ever  been  in  any 
present,  was  in  the  past,  in  a  past,  too, 
whose  remoteness  no  thought  can  measure, 
— ^the  seed  of  all  our  institutions,  letters,* 
arts,  civilizations,  and,  must  we  not  say, 
souls,  in  nature's  original  raw  material. 
More  thoroughly  so,  it  must  have  been, 
than  any  plant  is  now  in  its  seed,  for  the 
plant  has  its  environment  as  one  factor  of 
its  development ;  but  the  universe  has  had 
no  environment  to  help  shape  it,  had  as 
its  factor  only  its  indwelling  spirit.  And  a 
finer-eyed  Cuvier,  inspecting  its  atoms  and 
knowing  all  their  laws  and  forces,  moral  as 
well  as  material,  might  perhaps  have  fore- 


told what  its  whole  structure  was  ultimately 
to  be. 

On  the  same  principle  and  as  a  phase  of 
the  same  organic  unity  all  the  future  must 
be  a  germ  in  the  present,  and  is  what  any 
one  knowing  all  the  present,  its  volitional  as 
well  as  its  physical  factors,  could  predict, — 
that,  too,  not  because  its  outcome  is  fate, 
but  because  necessity  and  free  will  must 
somehow  be  organically  related,  human 
choices,  perhaps,  the  differentiations  of 
necessity,  and  not  the  less  choices  be- 
cause within  the  domain  of  some  higher 
spiritual  law.  The  fruit  of  yesterday,  the 
seed  of  to-morrow, — ^that  is  what  to-day  for- 
ever is.  And,  when  the  winter  of  death  in- 
tervenes before  the  full  growth  of  the  seed, 
why  should  we  suppose  the  process  is  to  be 
stopped,  why  believe  otherwise  than  that 
each  briefest  moment  of  time  is  germinal 
with  all  eternity  can  ever  be?  This  was 
Jesus'  conception  of  eternal  life,  something 
which  man  can  have  the  beginning  of  now ; 
this  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Karma :  — 

"What  hath  been,  bringeth  forth  what  shall  be,  is, 
Worse,  better, — last  for  first,  first  for  last. 

The  angels  in  the  Heaven  of  Gladness  reap 
Fmit  of  a  holy  past." 

This  what  we  sing  in  our  Christian  hymn, — 

"The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 
Is  the  ripe  frait  of  life  below." 

It  is  a  unity  which  includes  all  events  and 
actions  as  well  as  all  things  and  all  time, 
makes  each  related  organically  to  each,  and 
gives  to  each  something  of  the  grandeur  and 
character  of  the  whole.  The  custom  is  to 
speak  of  them  as  great  and  small,  merce- 
nary and  moral,  secular  and  sacred;  and, 
taken  by  themselves,  so,  perhaps,  they  are. 
But,  taken  in  their  relations  and  with  ref- 
erence to  the  laws  and  forces  they  embody 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  they 
mock  at  all  human  categories.  When  the 
universe  wants  a  kingly  event  to  dominate 
its  affairs,  how  often  does  it  pass  by  the 
royal  houses  of  its  Sauls,  and  pick  up  for 
the  place  some  lowly  David  out  of  its  shep- 
herd fields;  when  a  prophet  deed  to  inau- 
gurate some  new  era  in  its  religious  histoiy, 
how  prone  it  is  to  ignore  its  sons  of  a 
priestly  Eli,  and  take  an  infant  Samuel  ont 
of  a  peasant  Hannah's  humble  arms.  Who 
of  us  in  keeping  a  diary  has  not  found  on 
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rereading  it — if  such  a  thing  he  ever  does — 
that  the  events,  the  crises,  the  personages 
that  his  whole  after  destiny  has  hinged 
upon,  were  at  the  time  so  insignificant  as 
not  to  have  had  even  the  most  casual  men- 
tion? It  is  sometimes  nrged  against  the 
historical  reality  of  Jesus  that  he  is  not 
spoken  of  either  by  Josephus  or  with  cer- 
tainty by  any  historian  of  his  age.  But 
this  is  what,  in  some  degree,  is  continually 
happening. 

^'Backward  look  across  the  ages 

And  the  beacon  moments  see. 
That,  like  peaks  of  some  sank  continent, 

Jnt  through  oblivion's  sea. 
Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market 

For  the  low  forbidding  cry 
Of  those  crises,  God's  stem  winnowers, 

From  whose  feet  earth's  chaff  must  fly : 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous, 

Till  the  judgment  bath  passed  by." 

So  with  morals.  Nature  has  no  special 
Tolume  in  which  to  bind  them  up,  no  sep- 
arate agents  to  do  their  work,  no  supernat- 
ural seed  from  which  to  raise  their  fruit. 
All  evil  includes  in  its  kingdom  as  a  pos- 
sibility all  good,  all  good  as  a  possibility 
all  evil;  and  the  boundary  which  parts 
their  actual  sway  is  not  unfrequently  harder 
to  draw  than  were  a  year  ago  any  Yene- 
zaela  border  lines, — 

''And  oft  so  mix,  the  difference  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue  or  begins  the  vice." 

It  is  Satan,  not  in  the  book  of  Job  alone, 
but  in  all 'history,  who  is  found  to  come 
back  from  his  wandering  to  and  fro  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  to  make  his  report 
among  the  sons  of  God;  and  sometimes  it 
has  been  a  better  report  than  theirs.  Take 
the  good  things  out  of  the  world  which 
have  come  from  evil  men,  evil  deeds,  evil 
designs,  and  how  much  worse  a  world  it 
would  be!  Take  the  bad  things  out  of  it 
which  have  come  from  good  men,  good 
deeds,  good  designs,  and  how  much  a  better 
world  we  should  have  I 

It  is  a  unity  both  of  whose  parts  are 
sometimes  seen  at  different  ages  and  in  dif- 
ferent environments  on  the  same  stalk. 
Many  of  to-day's  finest  virtues  have  very 
unlovely  roots  I  Justice  was  evolved  out 
of  resentment,  reverence  out  of  fear,  emu- 
lation out  of  envy,  trust  cut  of  trade, 
morality  itself  out  of  manners,  and,  farther 


back,  out  of  utility.  Our  religion  of  love 
is  the  well-known  direct  descendant  of  a 
religion  whose  motive  was  fear,  and  whose 
motto,  ''An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  The  passage  from  the  pro- 
miscuousness  of  the  sexes  to  the  sanctity  and 
tenderness  of  marriage  and  the  home  was 
through  a  savage  horde's  knocking  down 
with  a  club  the  women  of  other  tribes,  and 
dragging  them  by  the  hair  of  their  heads 
as  booty  to  their  captor's  hut,  he  claiming 
and  defending  thenceforth  as  his  own  pri- 
vate property  what  he  had  won  by  his  own 
courage  and  strength.  The  white  flower  of 
universal  peace  bids  fair  to  blossom  at  last, 
not  out  of  a  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  on 
the  perfected  stalk  of  the  world's  military 
equipment  out  of  the  blood-red  bud  of  war. 
And,  generally,  though  the  church  to-day 
in  some  of  its  branches  thinks  it  has  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  save  the  world,  and  tries  to 
keep  itself  aloof  from  all  secular  undertak- 
ings, how  many  of  man's  best  reforms  have 
originated  outside  of  ecclesiastical  walls; 
how  many  of  the  church's  own  choicest 
sanctities  fruited  on  despised  secularities ; 
and,  In  the  matter  even  of  saving  souls,  how 
often  is  good  food  proving  itself  hardly  less 
efficient  than  good  faith  1 

Is  it  too  much  to  think  that  the  same 
principle  will  hold  true  in  the  spirit  world 
in  relation  to  heaven  and  hell, — that  between 
them,  too,  in  spite  of  the  great  gulf  by 
which  they  are  separated,  there  is  an  or- 
ganic unity,  something  in  each  which  implies 
and  necessitates  the  other,  and  that  an 
omniscient  Cuvier,  taking  up  a  bit  of  burn- 
ing marl,  would  read  on  it  the  Tree  of  Life, 
and,  tracing  downward  the  Tree  of  Life, 
would  find  it  had  rootlets  in  the  burning 
marl  ?  I  believe  in  hell,  but  as  a  place  not 
of  punishment,  but  of  salvation,  believe  in 
heaven,  but  as  a  place  a  part  of  whose 
purity  it  owes  to  purgatory.  A  traveller  in 
Palestine  says  that  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cious grapes  he  ever  ate  he  plucked  from 
a  vine  in  the  valley  of  Gehenna  near  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  city  offal  was  formerly 
burned,  the  valley  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  place  beyond  the  groves  where  the 
world's  spiritual  offal  was  thought  to  be 
cast  and  burned;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
found  that  some  of  the  finest  fruits  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord  through  all  the  eternal 
years  are  those  nourished  in  the  ashes  ol 
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'What  was  onoe  the  universe's  spiritaal 
Gehenna. 

Such  an  organic  unity  between  the  secu- 
lar and  the  sacred,  the  bad  and  the  good, 
does  not  imply  that  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  them  at  the  core,  that  evil  is 
not  evil  and  good  not  good,  or  that  the  one 
necessarily,  without  effort,  is  to  unfold  into 
the  other.  It  means  that  neither  can  exist 
alone;  that  difference  down  to  the  very 
core,  antagonism  itself,  is  not  wholly  an- 
tagonistic ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  uni- 
verse, even  its  worst  part,  unused,  unre- 
lated, undivine, — means  even  in  the  case  of 
heiiven  the  truth  of  Emerson's  words : — 

"AH  are  needed  by  each  one, 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 

And  it  encourages  effort  everywhere. 
Wonderful  as  science  is,  there  is  no  know- 
ing by  it  from  the  outward  aspect  of  things 
what  form  progress  next  will  take,  in  what 
new  Nazareth  the  world's  coming  Christ 
will  be  born,  which  of  the  forces  struggling 
for  good,  those  inside  or  outside  of  the 
church,  will  survive  as  the  fittest, —  no 
family  anywhere  with  will-power  in  it,  not 
even  the  most  secular,  which  is  out  off  from 
nature's  line  of  '^apostolic  succession." 
The  lesson  is  for  all  to  be  ready  for  the 
divine  anointing,  all  to  try  for  the  highest 
and  best.  And  as  of  old  every  Jewish 
maiden,  however  humble  her  position,  knew 
there  was  the  possibility  of  her  becoming 
the  mother  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
so  kept  herself  pure  and  consecrated  for 
the  office, — a  most  potent  factor  in  Hebrew 
morals,  one  which  helps  explain  their 
chastity  to-day, — so  it  is  for  every  agency 
in  our  time,  not  only  every  church,  but 
every  reform,  every  occupation,  every  per- 
son, even  the  most  humble  and  secular,  to 
keep  themselves  prepared  as  a  part  of  the 
world's  great  organic  whole  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  that  Messianic  coming  which  is 
never  to  cease. 

Pre-eminently,  it  is  a  unity  which  extends 
through  all  forms  of  religious  thought 
Not  only  does  each  one  contain  some  truth 
which  is  needed  to  make  up  all  truth,  as 
each  stone  of  a  pile  is  needed  to  make  the 
whole  pile,  but,  more  than  this,  each  one 
has  relations  with  all  the  others  without 
which  neither  one  nor  all  could  be  what 
they  are.    There  is  a  kingdom  of  religion 


in  the  same  way  that  there  is  an  animal 
and  a  vegetable  kingdom,  a  kingdom  in 
which  without  its  lowest  members  its  high- 
est would  soon  die  out.  Their  friends 
mourn  sometimes  that  there  is  so  much 
Paganism  in  Christianity  and  so  much 
worldliness  in  the  church.  But  without  its 
Paganism  Christianity  would  never  have 
seen  a  hundred  years,  and  without  its 
worldly  elements  the  church  would  starve 
to-morrow.  Significantly  does  Paul  say, 
"I  am  debtor  both  to  tiie  Greeks  and  the 
barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  the  un- 
wise.'' Significantly  did  the  old  deacon,  who 
in  his  sickness  had  been  neglected  by  his 
brethren,  but  attended  to  by  his  neighbors, 
"thank  God"  at  the  first  prayer-meeting 
after  he  got  out  "that  there  were  yet  some 
sinners  left  in  the  world ;  *for  thou  knowest. 
Lord,  that  without  them  I  should  have 
died."  And  beyond  all  ecclesiastical  bounds, 
ahead  of  all  missionaries,  deeper  into  doubt 
and  ignorance  than  any  preacher's  voice 
has  ever  dropped  its  plummet,  there  is 
something  of  Christianity,  something  in 
the  farthest  heathenism  and  the  crudest 
scepticism,  which  implies  somewhere  its 
fullest  truth,  as  certainly  as  Cuvier's  single 
broken  bone  did  the  animal  he  had  never 
seen, — the  worship  of  the  spirit  which  is 
organic  with  the  worship  of  a  stone,  and 
the  Fatherhood  of  Grod  at  the  head  of  a 
body  which  has  fetich  feet. 

Nor  is  it  a  unity  which  includes  existing 
religions  alone.    As  no  zoology  can  be  com- 
plete which  does  not  embrace  paleontology, 
so  no  theology  can  be  without  gaps  which 
does  not  take  in  all  dead  religions.    They 
are   not   dead   except   in   outward    form. 
Heredity  is  as  true  of  faiths  as  it  is  of 
animals  and  plants.    What   the   world  is 
religiously  to-day  is  the  outgrowth  of  what 
the  world  has  been  religiously  up  through 
all  past  time.    Every  church  has  in  it  not 
only  the  fossils  and  rudimentary  living  or- 
gans of  its  predecessors,  like  the  skeletons 
which  are  in  the  rocks,  and  the  ear  muscles 
and  third  eyelid  and  thyroid  gland  which 
are  in  man,  but  in  its  present  most  active 
and  careful  parts  qualities  which  only  their 
predecessors    could    have    nourished,    and 
truths  of  which  they  alone  could  have  laid 
the  foundation.    Our  finest  Christian  faith 
is  only  highly  evolved  ancient  superstition. 
Without  its  long  ages  of  bigotry  and  in- 
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tolerance,  keeping  it  from  mixture  with 
foreign  blood,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
world  to-day  would  have  any  gospel  pure 
enough  to  be  liberal  and  tolerant.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Unity  as  now  held,  the 
unity  of  an  all-penrading  Deity,  did  not 
come  to  us  direct  out  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
where  the  Deity  is  conceived  of  as  only 
supreme  over  other  gods,  but  from  a  union 
of  Christian  Trinitarianism  and  Greek  nat- 
uralism. Our  soaring  wings  of  prayer,  like 
the  feathered  ones  of  the  eagle  and  dove, 
are  the  outgrowth  of  reptilian  fore  limbs 
which  ages  ago  grovelled  and  crawled,  our 
rosy  fingers  of  philanthropy  the  develop- 
ment of  inner  brute  claws  that  were  once 
red  with  rapine.  And,  as  man  owes  a  large 
part  of  his  physical  health  and  strength  to 
ancestors  who  gathered  them  up  under  open 
skies  in  the  wilds  of  nature  and  under  the 
impulse  of  mere  animal  appetite  and  passion, 
so  he  owes  his  spiritual  vigor  and  his  capac- 
ity and  courage  to  fight  in  our  day  the 
great  battles  of  right  and  truth  and  liberty 
to  savage  souk  who  in  the  long  ago  lived  in 
the  wilds  of  religious  thought,  and  won  them 
in  fights  for  pagan  idols  and  savage  super- 
stitions. 

Nor  is  it  a  relationship  of  which  religion 
has  reason  to  be  otherwise  than  proud.  It 
co-ordinates  it  with  all  other  things  on  earth 
as  a  natural  product.  Rooted  so  deep, 
reaching  out  so  broadly,  what  can  ever 
pull  it  up  or  tear  it  down  ?  A  thing  which 
has  organic  life  at  its  core,  and  has  grown 
up  so  far  and  so  fair  out  of  the  past,  what 
promise  does  it  have  in  its  very  nature  of 
growth  skyward  and  of  fruit  celestial  in 
the  long  years  to  come  ? 

It  is  the  recognition  and  acting  on  this 
all-embracing  unity  which  constitutes  the 
higher  Unitarianism, — God  not  alone  in  one 
person  or  three,  or  in  one  event,  one  age, 
or  one  religion,  but  in  all  persons,  all  events, 
all  ages,  all  religions,  and  they  all  in  each 
other  and  in  him,  making  them  all  related, 
all  divine,  all  moving  to  one  glorious  end  I 
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The  needful  thing  is  not  that  we  abate, 
but  that  we  consecrate,  the  interests  and 
affections  of  our  life,  entertain  them  with  a 
thoughtful  heart,  serve  them  with  the  will 
of  duty,  and  revere  them  as  the  benediction 
of  God. — James  Martineau. 


BY  RBV.  MATTHBW   LOCK. 

Rev.  William  Merrivale,  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Select  Souls,  was,  up  to  a  certain 
period  of  his  life,  a  very  sensible  man. 

But  of  late  he  had  repeatedly  referred  in 
his  sermons  to  the  great  social  questions. 
These  few  words  attracted  more  attention 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  sermon.  On  Sunday, 
the  I4th  of  November,  1894,  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  were  wrongs  done 
the  laboring  man.  He  did  not  qualify  his 
words.  He  made  the  bold  assertion  that  in 
our  present  great  civilization  certain  wrongs 
were  dene  the  toilers.  Many  of  the  good 
women  of  the  church  were  shocked,  and 
they  so  expressed'  themselves.  Mrs.  Fair- 
haven  took  the  matter  greatly  to  heart. 
She  felt  something  must  be  done.  At  the 
first  opportunity  she  made  her  feelings 
knpwn  to  Mr.  Beardsley  Nylesome,  who  was 
the  wealthiest  member  of  the  congregation. 
But  he  treated  the  matter  rather  lightlyy 
and  with  some  apparent  approval. 

"Surely,  Mr.  Nylesome,"  protested  Mrs. 
Fairhaven,  "you  think  our  pastor  has  gone 
too  far  in  this  matter." 

"Possibly,  possibly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fair- 
haven;  but  we  must  not  be  hard  on  Mr. 
Merrivale." 

"Oh,  you  speak  as  you  always  do  out  of 
the  generosity  of  your  heart," 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  It  is  only  right," 
answered  Mr.  Nylesome.  "It  is  only  right 
that  we  should  bear  a  little  with  our  guide 
in  spiritual  things.  Every  man  has  his 
peculiarities,  even  his  follies." 

"Oh  I  but  I  do  wish  Mr.  Merrivale  would 
not  speak  about  such  dreadful  things  as 
laboring  men  in  the  very  midst  of  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  sermons.  It  jars  on  me. 
I  really  don't  believe  he  has  those  things 
written  down.  He  can't  have.  I  am  sure 
they  are  horrible  extempore  remarks  that 
come  in  almost  of  themselves,  mean  things, 
ril  speak  to  Mrs.  Merrivale  about  this." 

"Indeed  I  would,  Mrs.  Fairhaven.  It 
might  be  a  most  excellent  thing,"  said 
Mr.  Nylesome,  rather  pleased.  "Mrs.  Mer- 
rivale is  a  most  sensible  woman, — most  sen*- 
sible  1" 

This  bit  of  conversation  took  place  at  a 
gathering  of  the  more  prominent  members 
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of  the  coDgregation  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Nylesome.  At  this  gathering,  of  course, 
the  pastor  and  wife  were  present.  He,  the 
parson,  was  rallied  in  a  good-natured  way 
about  the  drift  of  a  few  of  his  sermons, — 
rather  his  remarks  in  the  midst  of  bis 
serrrons.  Mr.  Butterthome  smilingly  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Merrivale  was  quite  in- 
terested of  late  in  social  questions. 

"A  little,"  was  Mr.  Merrivale's  reply, 
blushing,  and  even  stammering  over  his 
sentence  of  two  words. 

'*That*s  right,  parson,  a  minister  ought  to 
be  broad-minded,  many-sided,  liberal.  I  be- 
lieve in  speaking  right  out.  *Let  the  mouth 
say  what  is  in  the  heart.' " 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Butterthome. 
I  am  so  glad  you  think  so.  Your  words 
cheer  me,"  earnestly  spoke  Mr.  Merrivale. 

"But,"  promptly  put  in  Mr.  Butterthome, 
"one  ought  also  to  be  very  cautious  about 
his  remarks  on  such  subjects.  Great  care 
is  needed  and  fine  discrimination.  There 
are  limits." 

"Of  course,  most  certainly.  But  I  sin- 
cerely hope  I  have  never  overstepped  the 
proper  bounds?  I  trust  not  ?"  was  Mr.  Mer- 
rivale^s  rather  anxious  question. 

"No  parson,  not  exactly.  But  last  Sun- 
day, for  instance,  you  in  your  earnestness  in- 
cautiously used  such  words  as  ^agitating  the 
public  mind* :  and  'these  are  great  and  grave 
questions, — burning  questions.' " 

"Ah  I  and,  pray,  what  is  wrong  in  these 
words,  sir?"  inquired  the  pastor. 

"There  now,  parson,  your  earnestness  is 
always  coming  up.  It  will  destroy  you  some 
day.  'Agitate'  is  a  strong  word,  parson. 
And  'burning,'  if  I  must  say  it,  is  altogether 
too  strong." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  these  are  great  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Butterthome." 

"True,  parson,  very  interesting;  but  not 
so  important  to  suffering  men  as  'heaven,' 
'home,'  'paradise,'  'beautiful  nature,'  'the 
sweet  song  of  the  birds.'  These  are  helpful, 
cheering  subjects." 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Butterthome,  you  are 
right." 

"Oh,  I'm  right,  parson.** 

"But  the  truth  is  that  some  of  my  remarks 
were  not  written  out,  and  strong  words 
slipped  in." 

"I  thought  so,  parson.  You  see  plain 
speaking  brings  out  the  truth.    It  helps  the 


pulpit  mightily  to  have  one  speak  out,  when 
it  goes  a  bit  astray.** 

"Assuredly,  sir,"  was  Mr.  Merrivale's  coin- 
ciding remark. 

"I  must  leave  you  now,  for  I  see  Mrs.  Fair- 
haven  and  Mr.  Nylesome ;  and  I  must  speak 
to  them  about  a  little  charity  scheme  of 
mine." 

The  evening  was  perhaps  not  as  pleasant 
for  Mr.  Merrivale  as  it  might  have  been. 

Nor  did  his  peace  of  mind  return  when  he 
arrived  at  home,  for  Mrs.  Merrivale  showed 
great  distress  of  mind  on  her  part.  It  was 
so  marked  that  Mr.  Merrivale  asked  her 
what  troubled  her. 

"O  William,  it  is  terrible !"  burst  out 
Mrs.  Merrivale. 

"What  do  you  mean,  May  ?*' 

"Oh,  you  know  well  enough,  William." 

"I  suppose,  dear,  you  mean  my  remarks 
on  social  questions.  Have  they  bothered 
you  about  them?" 

"Of  course,  I  do ;  and  I  almost  feel  like 
crying."  Mrs.  Merrivale,  if  required,  could 
cry ;  but  it  was  a  luxury  she  did  not  often 
permit  herself  to  enjoy.  Her  husband 
humbly  replied: — 

"May,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry  I  ever  was  so 
foolish.     But  I*U  try,  lUl  try." 

"You  have  said  that  so  often  lately  that 
I  can  hardly  trust  you,  William.  This  very 
evening  Mrs.  Fairhaven  spoiled  all  my  en- 
joyment by  asking  me  if  your  dreadful  re- 
marks were  written  out.  I  said,  'I  thought 
not.'  Now  were  they,  William,  or  were 
they  some  of  those  horrid  extempore  things  ? 
Were  they  ?    Tell  me." 

"You  seem  very  much  excited,  my  dear. 
I'll  tell  you,  they  were  not  written." 

"Oh,  I  thought  so !  I  just  think  it*s  a  sin  to 
give  way  to  the  temptation  the  way  yon  do." 

"1*11  promise,  May,  not  to  do  it  again." 
With  this  the  wife's  face  lighted  up,  her  dis- 
tress of  mind  departed.  He  kissed  her ;  and 
they  sat  down,  and  chatted  pleasantly  enough 
over  the  evening's  gathering. 

In  the  coming  days,  however,  it  often 
happened  that  Mr.  Merrivale,  in  spite  of  his 
wife's  protests,  in  spite  of  hints  and  more 
than  hints  from  Mr.  Butterthome  and  others, 
in  spite  of  his  own  good  resolutions,  would 
now  and  then  fall. 

"I  can*t  help  it.  May." 

**But  you  must,  William,"  protested  the 
wife. 
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'<It  is  my  heart,  May,  that  speaks  in  defi- 
ance of  all  my  efforts.  Somehow,  I  feel  a 
man  in  me  which  I  am  all  the  time  crush- 
ing, yet  which  masters  me  at  times." 

"It  is  nonsense,  husband,  and  a  sin.  You 
have  done  very  well  since  the  gathering  at 
Mr.  Nylesome's.  If  you  had  only  been  more 
careful  the  last  two  Sundays.  Think  of  the 
church,  think  of  the  children,  think  of  me. 
Do  you  love  us?  If  yon  do,  keep  to  your 
resolution.    Be  a  man,  and  conquer." 

<*It  is  because  I  love  you,  and  think  I  love 
the  church,  that  I  crush  this  desire  to  say 
something  about  these  questions.  But  it  is 
over  now.  And  with  your  help  I'll  con- 
quer." 

Into  the  already  agitated  pastor's  life 
came  what  has  been  called  by  corporate  in- 
terests "The  Humiliating  Report  of  the 
Strike  Commission."  This  report  was  pre- 
pared by  a  commission  of  three,  of  whom 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  chairman.  It 
was  read  by  Mr.  Merrivale,  and  again  stirred 
up  the  struggling  life  within. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  that  happened. 
About  Christmas  time  one  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  Select  Souls  sent  his  pastor  as  a  present 
a  copy  of  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  "Wealth  against 
Commonwealth."  Could  anything  worse 
happen  under  the  circumstances?  Mr. 
Merrivale  read  and  devoured  the  book  with 
fear  and  trembling.  He  was  like  a  dyspep- 
tic who  ate  what  he  knew  he  ought  not  to 
eat. 

And  this  book  of  Lloyd's,  this  report  of 
Wright's,  both  had  terrible  lessons  in  them. 
If  true,  they  were  dangerously  true.  At 
least,  they  came  at  the  right  moment  to 
kindle  into  an  unquenchable  blaze  the  sym- 
pathy of  Mr.  Merrivale  for  the  wronged. 
He  must  speak.  He  kept  his  determination 
to  himself.  He  dared  not  hint  his  purpose 
to  his  wife.  She  would  turn  him  aside. 
He  wrote  out  what  he  wished  to  say. 

Sunday  came,  the  first  Sunday  in  March, 
1895.  Mr.  Merrivale  almost  hoped  it  might 
rain  or  snow,  so  that  the  congregation  might 
be  a  small  one.  He  was  conscious  of  his 
cowardice.  But  he  dared  not  turn  back. 
The  day  was  bright  and  clear  and  warm. 

It  was  a  habit  with  Mr.  Merrivale  to  walk 
aloue  on  Sunday  mornings  to  the  church, 
that  in  this  way  he  might  gird  himself  for 
the  day's  work.    Generally,  he  arrived  at 


the  church -fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before 
the  congregation.  But  to-day  he  so  timed 
himself  as  to  get  there  just  a  few  minutes 
before  the  hour  to  begin  the  service.  For 
he  did  not  wish  to  spes^  to  anybody,  nor  to 
have  any  one  ask  him  what  was  his  text  or 
subject. 

His  prayer  that  morning  had  more  than 
its  usual  depth  and  power.  It  had  a  burden. 
The  congregation  gave  a  long  breath  when 
the  pastor  ceased,  as  if  they,  too,  had  listened 
and  been  touched.  The  hymn  before  the 
sermon  was  Whittier's  well-known  one : — 


"Oh,  sometimes  gleams  upon  our  sight 
Through  present  wrong  the  Eternal  Right. 


M 


The  audience  sang, — an  unusual  thing ;  for 
this  part  of  6od*s  service  was  generally  left 
to  a  few  persons  paid  to  praise  by  proxy. 

The  sermon, — ^the  time  came  for  it.  Mr. 
Merrivale  rose,  laid  his  manuscript  before 
him,  and  began : — 

"My  brethren,  the  subject  of  this  morn- 
ing's sermon  is  'Modem  Pharaohs.'  My  text 
is  the  first  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Exodus :  *And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  Go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto 
him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  my  people  go, 
that  they  may  serve  me.' " 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
the  sermon.  It  lacked  the  spontaneous 
power  of  the  prayer.  Yet  it  did  say  that 
there  were  modern  Pharaohs,  who  oppressed 
God's  people.  It  did  say  that  God  demanded 
his  people's  freedom,  that  they  might  serve 
him. 

Mrs.  Fairhaven  glanced  across  the  church 
to  Mr.  Nylesome's  pew,  and  caught  his  eye. 
She  also  looked  over  to  where  Mrs.  Merri- 
vale sat,  and  saw  that  that  unfortunate 
woman  was  greatly  distressed.  Mr.  Butter- 
thorne's  head  was  bowed,  and  resting  on  his 
hand.  He  did  not  look  up  to  the  speaker,  as 
was  his  custom.  There  was  all  about  an 
air  of  disapproval,  and  the  preacher  felt 
it.  His  spirit  fell.  He  stood  alone  in  his 
own  strength,  and  that  was  utter  helpless- 
ness. Opposition  kindled  no  resisting 
energy.  "O  God,  pity  me  1"  was  his  silent 
prayer. 

Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  things 
occur  which  are  beyond  verbal  utterance. 
One  of  these  things  was  the  feelings  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Church  of  Select  Souls 
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on  this  particular  Sunday.  By  Monday, 
however,  it  became  possible  to  give  utter- 
ance to  these  feelings.  It  was  within  the 
grasp  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Nylesome,  Mr. 
Butterthorne  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Parish  Committee,  having  talked  the  matter 
over  among  themselves,  decided  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Merrivale  to  protest  against  his  recent 
utterances,  and  more  especially  against  such 
flagrant  expressions  as  those  of  the  previous 
Sunday.  They  made  their  call  on  Monday 
morning  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  were 
shown  into  the  minister's  study.  In  this 
study  were  pictures,  books,  chairs,  tables, 
carpets,  one  and  all  the  gifts  of  the  very 
men  who  composed  the  committee.  After  a 
few  general  remarks  Mr.  Butterthorne  took 
up  the  real  matter  in  hand. 

<'Mr.  Merrivale,"  he  began,  *<we  have 
come  to  speak  about,  to  protest  against, 
some  of  your  recent  utterances  on  so-called 
social  topics.  To  be  frank,  sir,  last  Sun- 
day's sermon  was  an  insult  to  every  member 
of  your  congregation." 

"I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  offend  you, 
indeed  I  am,"  was  Mr.  Merrivale*s  humble 
reply.  "But  are  there  no  modem  Pharaohs  ? 
Are  there  no  oppressors  and  oppressed  ?  Is 
not  Grod  calling  on  the  oppressors  to  let  his 
people  go,  as  of  old  ?" 

This  boldness  astonished,  not  only  the 
committee,  but,  most  of  all,  the  minister  him- 
self. Where  were  his  tongue  and  nerves 
carrying  him  ? 

"We  thought,"  protested  Mr.  Butter- 
thorne, with  considerable  warmth,  "that, 
by  this  time,  calm  reflection  would  sug- 
gest to  you  the  wisdom  of  retracting  your 
foolish  utterances  of  yesterday." 

The  minister  made  a  motion  as  if  to  speak ; 
but  Mr.  Butterthorne,  raising  his  hand,  con- 
tinued :  — 

"Pardon  me,  sir ;  for,  though  my  words  are 
plain,  yet  the  occasion  demands  it,  and  I 
believe  in  straightforwardness.  You  agree 
with  me,  Mr.  Nylesome?  And  you,  Mr. 
Rogers?  And  you,  Mr.  Hendriz?"  They 
were  of  one  mind. 

Mr.  Nylesome  suggested  that  it  might  be 
well  for  Mr.  Merrivale  to  point  out  the 
modern  Pharaohs  in  his  congregation  or  to 
be  silent  on  the  subject. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Merrivale,*'  said  Mr.  But- 
terthorne, continuing  the  attack,  "that  we 
all  agree  about  the  folly  of  your  course." 


"It  does  seem  that  way,  Mr.  Butter- 
thorne," was  the  minister's  reply.  But  the 
preacher's  Monday  nerves  were  feeling  the 
stronger  strokes,  and  were  getting  ready  to 
respond.  "Gentlemen,"  the  pastor  went  on. 
They  looked  at  him,  for  never  before  was 
there  less  meekness  and  submissiveness  in 
their  minister's  face. 

"Gentlemen,  you  believe  in  plain  speech, 
— a  most  laudable  thing.  You  certainly 
have  spoken  plainly  enough  to  me.  But 
where  does  my  right  to  outspokenness  oome 
in  ?    Am  I  to  be  the  only  silent  one  ?" 

"Mr.  Merrivale,  you  astonish  us,  you 
really  do,  sir,"  spoke  out  Mr.  Nylesome. 
And  the  looks  of  the  rest  of  the  committee 
showed  that  Mr.  Nylesome  had  only  said 
what  all  were  thinking. 

"I  astonish  myself,  Mr.  Nylesome  and 
gentlemen.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  have 
more  time  to  give  to  the  study  of  these 
questions  than  you  have.  I  am  less  preju- 
diced. I  am  less  interested  from  a  selfish 
standpoint." 

The  committee's  astonishment  deepened 
into  anger.  But  the  spirit  of  boldness  had 
made  the  minister  reckless. 

"I  tell  you  the  stream  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  magazine  articles  on  these  social 
questions  means  something.  Things  cannot 
go  on  as  now.  Don't  interrupt  me,  please. 
This  overfeeding  of  the  few  and  the  starv- 
ing of  many  is  not  just.  It  is  man's,  not 
God's,  doings."  The  committee  showed 
great  uneasiness,  but  Mr.  Merrivale  went  on. 

"This  may  be  my  last  word  on  this  sub- 
ject. You  have  taken  me  when  my  physi- 
cal being  is  in  torment :  a  fire  bums  within 
me.  I  say,  if  this  thing,  this  inequality,  is 
from  God,  then  he  is  not  just,  to  say 
nothing  of  love  and  mercy." 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  this  is  blasphemy,"  broke 
in  the  impatient  Butterthorne.  "It- is  noth- 
ing else.    It  is  rank  infidelity,  sir." 

"Perhaps,"  rejoined  the  pastor ;  "but  it  is 
not  as  bad  as  being  false  to  one's  convic- 
tions." 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Merrivale,"  gently 
protested  the  wealthy  Mr.  Nylesome,  "we 
must  take  a  practical  view  of  tiis  matter,— 
a  practical,  sensible  view." 

"True,  sir ;  and  it  is  the  practical  view  I 
am  taking,  whether  sensible  or  not."  Mr. 
Merrivale  had  lost  some  of  his  fire.  "I 
must  take  the  practical  view,  Mr.  Nylesome. 
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There  is  no  other  left  to  me.  Ton  gentle- 
men have  given  time  and  talent  and  some- 
times sacrificed  conscience  to  obtain  this 
world's  goods.  You  possess  them.  Ton 
bay  us  ministers.  Ton  own  us.  We  are  in 
your  power." 

'*Do  you  mean  to  insult  us  ?"  interrupted 
Mr.  Butterthome. 

*'Not  at  all,  my  friends,  far  from  it.  I 
am  taking  the  practical  view.  I  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  justice.    Is  this  insult?" 

"Is  that  all,  Mr.  Merrivale?"  asked  Mr. 
Nylesome. 

"Not  quite.  Just  look  at  it.  You  call  us 
ministers  to  your  pulpits.  We  are  to  please 
you  or  go.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  wish 
me  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to  place  my 
resignation  in  your  hands.    I  am  ready." 

"It  might  be  best,"  remarked  Mr.  Nyle- 
some in  his  usual  smooth  and  easy  manner. 
"It  might  be  best,"  repeating  himself  again, 
as  usual. 

"It  is  the  only  thing,"  bluntly  seconded 
Mr.  Butterthome.  "But  I  am  sorry.  Such 
an  opportunity  for  good  I  It  seems  down- 
right recklessness  to  throw  it  all  away  for 
a  bit  of  nonsense.  Things  were  made  as 
they  are,  to  stay  as  they  are.  I  wonder 
what  Mrs.  Merrivale  will  say  ?"  This  was  a 
deep  cut  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Butterthome. 
He  knew  it  would  wound  his  victim  in  a 
most  tender  spot.  The  committee,  having 
thus  most  faithfully  discharged  their  duty, 
retired,  leaving  their  victim  to  the  agony  of 
his  own  thoughts. 

"O  Grod,  have  pity !  I  am  a  slave  I  My 
family,  my  living,  my  position,  and  for 
what?  A  theory,  a  conviction  I  What 
cares  the  world  for  either  V 

Mr.  Merrivale  fought  long  with  his 
doubts.  When  at  last  he  came  down  from 
the  study,  he  was  not  at  all  the  aggressive 
man  he  was  with  the  committee.  Without 
saying  a  word  to  his  wife,  he  left  the  house 
and  went  for  a  walk.  The  opening  spring 
was  about  him,  the  clear  sky  above  him, 
while  the  new  moon  in  the  west  was  fast 
following  the  setting  sun.  These  calmed 
him,  and  deepened  in  him  the  feeling  that 
his  conduct  was  a  bit  of  folly.  He  walked 
out  of  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city 
along  one  of  the  broad  and  winding  ave- 
nues. Standing  at  last  upon  one  of  the 
many  hills  about  the  city,  he  looked  back, 
and  saw  beneath  him  the  glory  of  a  great 


city  and  its  far-reaching  suburbs.  It  was 
his  mount  of  temptation. 

"Shall  I  give  up  the  advantages  of  this 
great  and  cultured  city,  give  up  these  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  give  up  the  social  stand- 
ing to  which  I  have  risen  by  hard  work? 
Shall  I  bring  sorrow  to  my  wife  and  my 
children?  Shall  I  throw  away  the  means 
by  which  I  am  to  educate  my  sons  and 
daughter?    And  for  what?    Convictions!" 

It  was  becoming  dark.  Bright  Japiter 
was  in  the  sky,  pure  and  terrible  in  his 
light  Orion  was  well  toward  the  west. 
The  Pleiades  shone  down  in  their  pale 
beauty. 

"Convictions,  and  about  what?  About 
the  thousands  who  would  laugh  at  you  for 
those  convictions,  and  even  cmcify  you,  if 
such  could  be.  They  have  done  it  often 
before.  You  would  preach,  while  they 
would  desert  you,  leave  you  to  fight  their 
battle,  and  to  perish  in  the  contest,— you 
and  yours." 

There  is  no  cross  easily  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye  in  our  northern  heavens.  It 
might  be  well  if  over  our  practical  nations 
the  light  of  the  southern  cross  fell  rather 
than  that  of  belted  Orion.  Mr.  Merrivale's 
thought  might  have  been  guided  to  the 
idea  of  sacrifice. 

"I  am  no  reformer.  I  can  do  more  good 
by  going  quietly  in  and  out  among  my  peo- 
ple, by  preaching  to  them  plain,  simple  ser- 
mons, as  did  the  fathers  before  me." 

The  minister  thought'  it  was  time  to  re- 
turn home.  He  began  his  descent.  "I  must 
be  loyal  to  my  home  and  my  church.  I 
have  put  myself  on  their  altars." 


Mrs.  Merrivale  was  anxiously  awaiting 
her  husband's  arrival.  He  had  hardly 
stepped  into .  the  house  when  he  was  met 
by  her  most  pleasant  greeting :  "You  must 
be  hungry,  William:  you  have  not  eaten 
since  morning." 

"I  am  hungry,  May;  but  I  had  hardly 
thought  of  it." 

"William,"  the  wife  asked,  "what  did  the 
committee  have  to  say?  Anything  about 
last  Sunday's  sermon  ?"  She  knew,  without 
asking,  what  it  was  all  about.  But  she 
asked. 

Mr.  Merrivale. said  it  was  about  the  ser- 
mon, and  went  on  to  tell  her  all  that  had 
happened. 
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*'Do  you  intend  sending  in  yonr  resignar 
tion,  William?  Was  that  your  purpose 
when  you  spoke  to  the  committee?" 

*'It  was  at  the  time,  but  I  have  reoon- 
sidered ;  and  I  think,  my  dear,  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  have  a  talk  with  your 
father  before  doing  anything  about  the 
matter.  He  is  a  very  sensible  man  and 
wise  adviser." 

"By  all  means.  It  was  just  what  I 
wished,  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Let  us 
see  father.  But  is  it  not  time,  William,  to 
give  up  this  folly  ?  Don't  you  see  what  it 
leads  to?" 

''It  has  ended,  darling.  It  is  folly,''  said 
the  minister. 

Mrs.  Merrivale's  face  showed,  by  the  light 
in  it,  that  she  knew  it  had  ended. 

The  family  of  Mrs.  Merrivale  was  of  a 
much  higher  social  position  than  that  of  her 
husband.  Her  father,  Mr.  Fraser,  was  a 
man  of  some  influence  in  the  city.  He  and 
Mr.  Nylesome  were  old  acquaintances. 
They  had  not  seldom  joined  together  in 
business  transactions.  And  though  Mr, 
Fraser,  living  in  another  part  of  the  city 
and  belonging  to  another  denomination, 
could  not  attend  his  son-in-law's  church,  yet 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  and 
Mr.  Nylesome  should  often  chat  over  the 
doings  in  and  about  the  Church  of  Select 
Souls.  When  Mr.  Fraser  next  called  to 
see  Mr.  Nylesome  at  his  office  on  High 
Street,  the  son-in-law's  sins  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

"And,  by  the  way,  Nylesome,  I  hear  in  a 
roundabout  way  that  my  son-in-law  has 
of  late  been  giving  himself  considerable 
trouble  over  the  so^salled  wrongs  of  the 
poor." 

"If  he  only  troubled  himself,  Fraser,  it 
might  be  all  right;  but  he  troubles  the 
whole  church, — the  whole  church." 

"Very  foolish,  Nylesome.  It  seems  to  me 
he  is  throwing  away  great  opportunities  for 
good.*' 

"That  is  just  the  way  it  looks  to  us ;  and 
we  said  so, — told  him  so." 

"What  do  Butterthorne  and  Maxwell  and 
the  women  say  ?" 

"They  all  condemn  him,  Fraser,  every 
one  of  them." 

"I  rather  think  from  what  I  can  gather, 
Nylesome,  that  Mr.  Merrivale's  eyes  are  at 
last  opened  to  the  folly  of  his  late  conduct. 


I  think,"  continued  Mr.  Fraser,  '*that,  now 
he  has  had  his  fling,  he'll  settle  down, 
and  move  quietly  along  in  the  good  old 
way.  The  fact  is,  Nylesome,  all  our  minis- 
ters to-day  meddle  too  much  with  these 
questions  which  belong  to  us  practical  men. 
And  I  doubt  whether  you  can  get  a  better 
man  than  Merrivale  for  your  church.  They 
are  all  tainted.  The  younger  they  are,  the 
worse  they  are." 

Mr.  Nylesome  made  no  direct  reply,  but 
his  silence  was  a  sign  of  agreement.  The 
conversation  took  another  turn,  a  turn  to 
business,  and  to  other  than  ecclesiastical 
stocks  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Merrivale  is  still  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Select  Souls.  He  preaches,  as 
of  old,  the  far-away  order  of  sermons.  To 
him  there  is  a  land  of  pure  delight  far,  far 
away.  The  further  off  he  gets  it,  the  better 
pleased  is  his  congregation.  But  now  and 
then  the  old  thought  takes  up  the  matter, 
and  carries  it  along  the  old  line  which  once 
so  troubled  the  pastor. 

"I  have  a  church.  I  have  a  people.  I 
have  a  family.  I  have  friends  and  luxuries. 
I  have  sons  and  a  daughter.  I  have  the 
love  of  a  good  woman.  What  more  can  I 
ask?" 

And  yet  he  does  ask  for  more.  Ever  the 
question  presents  itself  for  an  answer : 
**Have  I  done  a  true  life's  work?" 

Mr.  Merrivale  is  still  in  doubt. 


LIBERAL    AND    PROGRESSIVE    ORTHO- 
DOXY AND  UNITARIANISM. 

BY   REV.   W.   H.  FISH. 

That  liberal  and  progressive  Orthodoxy 
keeps  its  churches  more  in  unity  and  better 
attended  and  supported  by  being  liberal  and 
progressive,  and  that  Unitarian  ism  for  that 
reason  fails  to  draw  from  them  as  once,— 
thus  losing  one  staff  of  its  former  accom- 
plishment,— is  quite  clear  to  all  close  ob- 
servers. We  lose,  and  they  gain ;  but  it  is 
a  loss  and  gain  in  which  both  churches  can 
well  rejoice,  as  the  gain  is  for  truth  and 
good,  if  specially  against  us  or  our  church 
numerically  and  financially.  Some  of  Che 
orthodox  churches,  however,  have  only 
grounded  arms  and  decided  upon  a  truce, 
holding    the    same    or   slightly    modified 
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dogmas  still,  but  thinking  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor  now,  and  so  by  silence 
instead  of  belligerency  hold  their  own,  per- 
haps. They  appear  to  see  very  clearly  that 
the  mass  of  their  people,  especially  outside 
of  the  communion  table,  would  not  toler- 
ate the  preaching  of  the  old  and  worst 
dogmas  of  the  Westminster  Catechism  any 
sooner  than  Dr.  Parkhurst  or  his  Presbyte- 
rian sympathizers  would;  and  it  is  plain 
enough  that  from  the  days  of  Channing  the 
old  Calviniatic  and  semi-Calvinistic  dogmas 
have  been  put  and  kept  in  the  way  of  the 
progressive  evolution  going  on  in  all  direc^ 
tion8,  and,  as  Dr.  Channing  said  in  his  day 
even,  that,  if  the  stem  Genevan  were  to  re- 
appear, *'he  would  not  own  the  doctrines 
dispensed  as  his,  and  indignantly  bid  his 
professed  friends  to  go  from  him  and  join 
their  real  friend,  Arminius,"  and  even  the 
milder  form  of  eternal  punishment  is  rarely 
heard  now  from  any  orthodox  pulpits,  not 
even  as  distinctively  as  "the  endless  conse- 
quences of  sin*'  was  preached  by  most 
American  Unitarian  ministers  fifty  years 
ago,  though  the  £nglish  Unitarians  were 
always  '^Restorationists,"  from  Priestley  and 
Fox  and  Estlin  and  Martineau;  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  rest,  though  Channing  vacil- 
lated between  the  destruction  of  what  were 
called  incorrigible  sinners  and  their  restora- 
tion,— the  ground  occupied,  or  similar,  it 
seems,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  to-day.  But 
the  superiority  of  good  over  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  final  triumph  of  the  good 
when  "God  will  be  all  in  all,"  is  now  prob- 
ably the  universal  faith  of  Unitarians,  as 
*Hbe  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God," 
the  "good  tidings  of  great  joy"  which 
Christ  distinctively  preached  as  the  prelude 
of  to-day  and  of  the  far-off  period  when 

"Every  winter  will  be  changed  to  spring," 

ftQd,  as  even  Cowper  once  sang  in  one  of  his 
lucid  and  illuminated  moments, 

"All  things  once  perfect, 

All  must  be  at  length  restored." 

Its  intended  application,  no  doubt,  to  this 
world, — "the  millennium," — but  as  appli- 
cable to  all  worlds  and  to  the  final  destiny  of 
mankind;  but,  as  the  lurid  and  torturing 
fires  of  hell  have  been  put  out  by  even  the 
Calvinistic  churches  of  to-day,  and  all  out- 
ward arbitrary  and  vindictive  punishments 


repudiated,  those  churches  have  thus  taken 
out  a  new  lease  of  life,  their  preachers  no 
longer  teaching  that  sinners,  and  heretics 
especially,  must  either  "turn  or  burn."  Uni- 
tarians can  very  well  be  satisfied  with  even 
the  change,  though  it  does  not  help  them 
denominationally,  the  progress  indicated  is 
so  improving  for  the  present  and  encouraging 
for  the  future.  And,  as  within  the  last  fifty 
years  Calvinism  in  its  most  cruel  and  bar- 
barous features  has  been  driven  from  the 
pulpits  or  silenced,  it  will  hardly  take 
another  half -century  to  drive  it  out  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism  and  other  kindred 
creeds.  The  tendency  in  the  most  advanced 
orthodox  churches  is  to  unity  and  peace,  es- 
pecially with  all  who  follow  the  Christ,  who 
is  "the  way,  the  truth,  the  life,"  "the 
way  the  holiest  know,"  and  the  highest, 
divinest  ethical  and  spiritual  ideal  and 
manifestation  of  God ;  for  to  follow  him  in 
his  path  of  love  and  light  is  to  enter  into 
the  eternal  peace  and  joy  of  Grod. 

Now  it  is  so  much  easier  than  formerly 
to  find  a  basis  for  Christian  fellowship  and 
co-operation  that  two  churches  in  one  small 
or  sparsely  populated  place  are  not  often  a 
necessity,  especially  where  all  are  ready  to 
unite  "  in  love  of  the  truth,  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man,"  and  all  granted 
equal  freedom;  and  Drs.  Edward  £verett 
Hale  and  Lyman  Abbott  are  not  far  apart, 
and  may  be  taken  as  eminent  representa- 
tives of  the  advanced  and  uniting  parties, 
and  yet  it  is,  no  doubt,  better  for  them  to 
continue  for  the  present  at  least  as  they  are, 
representing  their  different  denominations, 
acting  together  when  it  shall  seem  wisest 
and  best. 

Unitarianism  in  its  highest,  best  form, 
theologically,  Christologically,  spiritually, 
and  practically,  is  still  a  great  need  of  the 
world,  and  should  be  devoutly,  earnestly, 
and  vigorously  sustained  denominationally, 
even  if  it  were  generally,  as  it  is  not,  of  the 
"high  and  dry"  quality  which  Dr.  Bellows 
once  so  repudiatingly  spoke  of ;  that  is,  as 
too  exclusive  intellectusd  and  ethical,  "cult- 
ure" its  breath  of  life,  and  as  cold  as  an  ice- 
berg, having  no  inspired  and  inspiring  mes- 
sages for  the  hearts  or  deeper  souls  of  men. 
Such  representatives  of  Unitarianism^half 
representatives —  no  doubt  have  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  progressive  cause  of  phil- 
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osophical  and  scientific  religion;  but  what 
our  churches  now  most  need  is  to  hear 
preached  and  practically  applied  the  Chris- 
tian gospel  of  ''good  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  people,"  which  carries  with  it  the  po- 
tency to  convict  and  to  convert  the  dead  or 
half  dead  and  dying  in  trespasses  and  sin, 
and  even  to  produce  **revivals," —  better, 
simultaneous  awakenings,  but  on  as  much 
higher  spiritual  plane  than  Mr.  Moody^s 
as  his  is  higher  than  Elder  Enapp's  or 
Swan's,  or  John  Moffit's,  whom  I  heard 
seventy  jears  ago.  A  new  and  first  gospel 
coming  down  out  of  the  heavens  to-day — 
such  as  the  best  Unitarianism  is — would  no 
doubt  quicken  many  slumbering  souls  into 
an  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  would  lead 
thousands  to  a  grateful  and  joyous  conse- 
cration to  it,  both  in  heart  and  life ;  and, 
when  our  noble  brother  Chadwick  preaches 
that  remarkable  ideal  sermon  that  has  long 
been  in  his  mind,  as  referred  to  by  him  in 
a  late  Christian  Register,  and  others  catch 
the  inspiration,  then  we  shall  see  revivals  of 
religion  among  us, — revivals  of  reasonable, 
spiritual,  practical  religion,  as  I  am  told 
Dr.  Martineau  said  he  expected  to  see 
from  Unitarianism.  And,  had  he  been 
at  the  last  National  Conference  at  Sara- 
toga, when  ''the  religion  of  Jesus"  was  re- 
affirmed as  still  the  religion  of  Unitarians, 
he  would  have  seen  the  beginning  of  his 
prophecy  in  fulfilment ;  and  if  it  could  only 
have  been  diffused  through  the  churches  1 
And,  when  any  of  our  brethren  turn  from 
ordinary  revivals  in  distrust,  if  not  disgust, 
at  some  of  their  manifestations,  let  them 
also  turn  their  thoughts  to  Saratoga,  and 
say  whether  that,  too,  was  unreasonable  or 
superstition  or  the  life  of  Grod  in  the  souls 
of  his  ministers  thus  newly  and  so  impres- 
sively manifesting  itself,  and  say,  too,  if 
their  memory  extends  as  far  back,  if  the 
establishment  of  the  devotional  early  morn- 
ing meetings  of  Anniversary  Week  in  Bos- 
ton, under  the  leading  auspices  of  James 
Freeman  Clarke  and  Gov.  Andrew,  were  not 
also  an  incipient  Unitarian  revival,  that 
may  be  reasonably  followed  up  by  similar 
meetings  in  all  our  churches,  not  leaving 
the  youth  without  any  such  social  influ- 
ence and  too  exclusively  with  clubs  for 
intellectual,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  culture, — 
albeit  of  the  first  importance  in  their  place, 
but  not  as  substitutes  for  spiritual  religion, 


which  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  young  as 
well  as  old, — ^helping  to  produce  that  ''expe- 
rience of  religion"  which  alone  finds  God 
satisfactorily. 

If  Unitarians  have  not  a  gospel  with  a  po- 
tency to  awaken  dormant  souls  into  relig- 
ious life,  aspiration,  progress,  and  consecra- 
tion to  the  work  of  building  up  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  then  they  have  not  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  his  sweet,  inspiring  mes- 
sage being,  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink ;  and  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life," 
and  this  out  of  "the  acme  of  religious  ex- 
perience as  we  know  it,"  at  our  highest  and 
best,  as  the  marvellously  illuminated  Dr. 
Martineau  has  said;  and  when  the  gospel 
of  Christ  according  to  Unitarianism  shall 
be  preached  and  applied  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  .with  which  Mr.  Moody 
preaches  his  mixed  superstition  and  true 
religion,  high  and  dry  above  his  narrowness 
and  bondage  to  the  killing  letter  of  the 
Bible,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  under  the  influ- 
ence and  guidance  of  its  spirit,  then  under 
the  influence  of  such  Unitarian  preaching 
we  shall  see  grand  spiritual  and  practical 
results, — often  many  souls  translated  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  to  peace,  joy,  and 
hope  in  God,  with  the  full  assurance  of 
eternal  life  in  him.  Our  churches  thus 
opened  with  new  aspirations  and  expecta- 
tions to  heaven,  heaven  will  be  opened  with 
new  clearness  and  brightness  and  beftuty  to 
the  churches ;  and  even  Senates,  under  the 
faithful  and  universal  application  of  the 
Christian  and  Unitarian  gospel,  will  seri- 
ously pause  and  consider  their  action  be- 
fore meditating  their  own  independent  rule 
and  reign,  as  against  God's  and  his  advanc- 
ing cause  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men," — war  and  bloodshed  their  rule,  yet 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  others  to  engage 

in. 

"Fly  faster  round,  ye  wheels  of  Time, 

And  bring  the  welcome  day" 

when  Christian  love  and  peace  shall  prevail 
universally. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  just 
where  we  are.  It  is  just  as  near  us  as  our 
work  is,  for  the  gate  of  heaven  for  each  soul 
lies  in  the  endeavor  to  do  that  work  per- 
fectly.—  W,  C.  Gannett, 
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OUR  CHILDRBN. 

The  most  important  period  of  the  relig- 
ious life  is  generally  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  year.  And  almost  all  relig- 
ions and  sects  have  recognized  this  by  fix- 
ing upon  this  age  for  oonfirmation.  This 
period  marks  the  dawning  of  adult  life, 
when  the  feeling  of  personal  importance 
and  responsibility  is  fi.r8t  keenly  felt.  If, 
therefore,  before  this  time  the  young  sou] 
has  not  been  {fed  with  information,  inspira- 
tion, and  spiritual  life,  it  is  likely  to  shrivel 
and  become  dwarfed  and  incapable  of  com- 
ing to  full  bloom,  or  to  seek  in  Orthodoxy 
something  to  satisfy  its  craving.  Even  if 
the  unsatisfied  religious  interest  should  per- 
sist until  maturer  years,  and  strive  to  meet 
the  doubts  and  perplexities  that  spring 
from  insufficient  religious  foundation,  time 
is  usually  lacking,  then,  for  the  requisite 
study  and  thought.  We  should  therefore 
begin  early  to  give  the  spiritual  nourish- 
ment necessary  to  tide  the  soul  over  this 
critical  period,  and  our  watchful  care  should 
not  be  relaxed  until  it  has  been  safely 
passed. — Our  Church,  Newhurg,  N,  Y, 


PROGRESSIVE  RELIGION. 

Religion  is  not  concerned  with  any  pur- 
suit of  spiritual  things  to  the  exclusion  of 
material  things.  Human  life  is  the  result 
of  the  adjustment  of  all  the  forces  and  the 
powers  in  the  universe,  traditionally  called 
material  and  spiritual.  In  such  adjustment 
all  the  activities  of  the  mind  and  the  body 
are  called  into  action.  Religion  is  that  ele- 
ment in  our  human  life  that  is  constantly  in 
pursuit  of  the  greater  possibilities  of  such 
adjustment  in  its  perfection.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to  make  life  ideal  here  as  to  think 
of  ideals  in  some  other  sphere,  or  heaven. 
Religion  is  concerned  with  every  function  of 
life,  supplementing  it;  but  the  peculiar 
Bong  of  religion  is  uttered  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  hitherto  uncomprehended  fa- 
miliar, the  ideal  real,  the  so-called  super- 
natural natural,  the  transcendent  present. 
In  short,  it  is  the  constant  task  of  lifting 
np  that  which  is  into  communion  with  that 
which  shall  be,  revealing  to  the  life  of  the 
world  the  infinite  suggestions  of  its  eternal 
worth. — Church  Exchange,  Farmington,  Me. 


THE  TRUE  REVELATION. 

If  man  is  what  science  defines  him  to  be, 
and  if  the  thought  of  (rod  is  given  naturally 
in  human  experience  as  described,*  then  we 
munt  understand  by  "revelation"  a  process 
as  natural  and  comprehensive  as  human 
life.  All  discovery  of  truth  is  a  revelation 
of  God,  and  all  progress  of  mankind  is  in- 
carnation of  God.  And,  while  some  writ- 
ings become  Scripture  because  of  the  pre- 
cious truths  which  they  contain,  they  are 
neither  supernatural  nor  infallible.  We 
accept  and  honor  the  Bible  as  the  best  of 
many  similar  Scriptures,  but  all  were  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes  and  under  the 
same  laws.  It  is  the  most  valuable  relig- 
ious literature  in  existence,  worthy  our  con- 
stant and  reverent  study.  But  it  must  be 
read  for  increase  of  life.  Its  texts  must  be 
handled  by  the  free  reason,  not  to  formulate 
a  creed,  but  to  enrich  character.  It  has  no 
monopoly  of  truth.  The  Bible  contains 
some  errors  and  many  [noble  truths,  nu- 
merous legends  and  much  inspiring  history. 
No  statement  is  true  simply  because  it  is  in 
the  Bible,  while  all  its  teachings  must  be 
tested  by  experience  and  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Revelation,  therefore,  is  not  only  past,  but 
present  The  truth  found  to-day  by  the  ap- 
peal to  experience  is  decisive  in  religion  as 
everywhere  else.  Religion  is  progressive ;  for 
it  is  the  spiritual  side  of  human  life,  which 
is  progressive.  There  is  evolution  in  relig- 
ion, because  also  in  human  nature.  Hence 
we  ask  no  one  to  sign  a  creed  because  we 
affirm  that  doctrines  are  neither  central  in 
religion  nor  essential  to  salvation,  and  also 
because  it  is  wrong  to  tie  the  mind  to  finali- 
ties where  progress  is  the  true  law  of  life. 
The  use  of  a  creed  (though  it  may  contain 
many  elements  of  truth)  injures  religion 
by  diverting  attention  from  reverence  and 
righteousness  of  life  (the  essence  of  piety) 
to  mere  opinions — often  remote  from  con- 
duct— ^by  enslaving  reason  and  arresting 
growth,  and  also  by  fostering  insincerity; 
lor  in  this  way  people  are  often  led  to  pre- 
tend to  believe  what  they  really  reject.  We 
have  very  strong  convictions,  but  we  strive 
to  keep  them  vital  and  strong  by  fitting  them 
continuously  to  the  truth  as  we  discover  it. 

Unitarians  demand  the  right  to  reason 
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freely  in  religion,  and  they  grant  all  others 
the  same  privilege.  They  strive  to  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  perfectly  rational  religion ; 
and  they  use  reason  and  conscience  as  the 
supreme  authorities  in  religious  matters. — 
Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  Troy,  N^Y. 


THE  DIVINS  ELEMENT. 

Groodness  is  not  an  immigrant  or  an  im- 
port: it  is  native  to  the  mind.  The  pre- 
eminence of  Jesus  is  due  to  this,  that  he 
recognized  the  Grod  within.  We  learn  from 
him  to  respect  ourself ,  to  listen  to  the  voice 
within,  to  run  without  scruple  to  the  obliga- 
tion that  knocks  at  our  door.  Grod  is  not  an 
obstruction.  We  are  part  of  him.  Test  it, 
and  see.  Separate  the  man  from  the  God 
in  him,  and  you  love  the  man.  The  rela- 
tion is  vital.  The  man  bleeds  to  death. 
His  form  remains,  but  the  manhood  per- 
ishes. This  is  the  meaning  of  sin,  of  the 
wrecks  of  character  which  we  find  every- 
where. The  divine  is  overpowered  and 
trampled  down.  In  the  lower  ranges  of 
life  ignorance  fetters  us :  knowledge  sets  us 
free.  But  in  the  higher  ranges  only  charac 
ter  is  freedom, — ^not  what  we  know,  but  what 
we  are.  To  see  in  your  fellow  and  to  re- 
spect in  yourself  that  divine  element  which 
belongs  to  all, — that  is  the  total  impulse  of 
religion  and  the  liberation  of  the  human 
soul. — Rev.  A,  J,  Wells,  San  Francisco. 


CHARITY  TO  OTHERS. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  some  defi- 
nite understanding  of  what  ought  to  be  our 
feeling  toward  those  religious  organizations 
with  which  we  differ.  The  first  step  is  in 
the  direction  of  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  ourselves.  If  we  are  narrow  in  our  judg- 
ment of  ourselves,  we  will  be  no  less  narrow 
in  judging  others.  If  we  can  be  broad,  it 
will  not  only  influence  modesty  of  feeling, 
but  generosity  of  conduct  We  gain  both 
modesty  and  courage  when  we  realize  that, 
in  spite  of  all  differences,  we  are  an  integral 
part  of  th6  advancing  army  of  humanity. 

We  need,  first  of  all,  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  primary  purpose  of  all  re- 
ligions is  the  same.  Each  is  seeking  in  the 
way  that  seems  best  to  uplift  humanity,  to 
make  men  and  women  better.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  hearts  in  the  world,  from  the  rudi- 


mentary that  hardly  deserves  the  name  to 
the  super-refined  that  is  worn  so  smooth 
that  it  rolls  rapidly  from  one  new  ism  to 
another.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  churches  and 
all  forms  of  faith  to  meet  the  demand.  We 
cannot  be  too  zealous  if  our  zeal  is  intelli- 
gent and  just ;  but  church,  for  its  own  sake, 
is  not  a  sufficient  motive,  and,  unless  we 
serve  our  church  because  we  believe  that  by 
it  we  are  best  serving  humanity,  we  do  not 
deserve  to  succeed.  Attitude  depends  upon 
altitude.  The  various  churches  have  so 
much  in  common  that  from  a  sufficient 
height  they  are  practically  one.  Our  duty 
as  a  church,  is,  first  and  foremost,  to  fight 
with  any  church  that  is  fighting  sin  and 
wrong,  to  join  forces  whenever  and  wherever 
we  can  in  bringing  to  earth  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. — Charles  A.  Murdoch.* 


THE  BRITISH  JUBILEE. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld  of  Baltimore 
preached  on  the  British  Jubilee  June  20. 
We  quote  from  the  sermon  as  printed  in  the 
Baltimore  American: — 

Sixty  years  ago  to-day  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  was 
awakened,  and  told  that  she  was  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  This  20th  of  June  directs  atten- 
tion to  certain  very  great  and  significant 
facts  which  give  it  a  religious  aspect;  for 
it  is  Grod  who  makes  nations,  and  through 
the  races  develops  his  purposes.  Though 
we  are  revolted  colonists,  we  are  one  in 
blood,  religion,  language,  and  political  in- 
stitutions with  the  mother  country.  Let  us 
note  four  things : — 

First.  The  British  Empire.  We  need  to 
look  at  the  globe  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  empire  whose  morning  drum-beat, 
following  the  sun,  circles  the  earth.  Eng- 
land itself  could  be  dropped  into  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  two  hundred  times.  This  em- 
pire is  to  be  found  in  India,  Australia, 
Africa,  South  and  North  America,  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  so  strategically  con- 
nected as  to  make  the  oceans  of  the  globe 
a  British  lake.  This  empire,  practically 
created    within    the   last    sixty   years,   is 

•From  a  paper  on  "Our  Attitude  toward  Others/' 
read  at  the  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference. 
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moving  on  to  a  federation  which  will  be 
the  mightiest  the  world  has  ever  known. 
There  will  be  an  imperial  parliament 
in  London, — ^this  is  manifest  destiny, — in 
wkich  the  Americas,  Asia,  Africa,  Ocean- 
ica,  will  be  represented.  We  see  things 
better  by  contrast.  Contrast  the  eleven 
million  square  miles  of  British  territory 
with  the  eight  million  of  Russia  or  the 
three  million  square  miles  of  United  States 
area.  The  queen  reigns  over  a  population 
estimated  from  366,000,000  to  400,000,000. 
Contrast  this  with  the  114,000,000  of  Rus- 
sian subjects  or  the  70,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  the 
coining  one.  Realize  its  late  beginning  and 
multitudinous  and  mongrel  elements,  and 
what  it  stands  for.  When  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Egypt  dominated  that  ancient  marvel- 
lous civilization  encircling  the  Mediterra- 
nean, England  was  inhabited  by  savages. 
Invaded,  conquered,  abandoned,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, with  two  of  its  centuries  lost  to  his- 
tory, England  begins  its  appearance  as  a 
factor  in  human  civilization  with  the  coming 
of  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  Jutes,  then 
the  Danes  and  the  Normans.  Its  literature 
began  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
Its  language  was  1,400  years  in  making. 
Its  population,  almost  stationary  for  cen- 
turies, varying  from  five  and  a-half  million 
in  1650  to  six  and  a  half  million  in  1750, 
suddenly  advancing  in  marvellous  strides, 
increased  sixfold  in  ninety  years,  until  in 
1890  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  the 
globe  is  120,000,000. 

Races  represent  primarily  some  one  great 
idea,— the  Egyptian  life,  Uie  Persian  light, 
the  Hebrew  righteousness,  the  Greek  beauty, 
the  Roman  law.  So  this  mongrel  race,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  stands  in  civilization  for  civil, 
religious,  and  personal  liberty,  and  monopo- 
lizes that  to-day  throughout  the  world,  rul- 
ing now  one-third  of  the  earth's  surface, 
one-fourth  of  its  people,  and  constituting  in 
1897  one-thirteenth  of  the  population  of  the 
globe.  Who  is  broad  enough,  deep  enough, 
to  forecast  the  future? 

Third.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
bristles  with  incongruities  and  seeming  im- 
possibilities. It  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
but  all  power  is  vested  in  Parliament ;  yet 
this  omnipotent  Parliament  dies  every  seven 
years.    A  monarchy,  yet  it   is    the    most 


sensitive  and  democratic  form  of  government 
in  the  world. 

Fourth.  Presiding  over  this  vast  popula- 
tion and  territory,  reigning,  not  ruling,  is 
this  woman,  summoned  to  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Born  of  Hanoverian  stock, 
the  coarsest  in  the  world,  she  has  blossomed 
upon  such  a  trunk  as  an  apple  blossom  in 
some  back  alley.  Victoria,  by  personal 
purity  of  character,  by  wisdom,  self-restraint, 
and  womanliness,  shines  like  a  star  alone 
among  the  kings  and  queens  of  earth.  Her 
reign  is  not  only  the  longest  one  of  any 
English  sovereign,  but  it  is  marked  by  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  unequalled,  by  gigantic 
strides  in  scientific  investigation,  by  marvels 
of  physical  development,  by  wise  legislation, 
by  the  growth  of  religious  knowledge,  by 
miracles  of  invention,  by  strengthening  of 
the  bands  between  nations,  by  a  universal 
advance  toward  higher  living. 

When  Victoria  was  called  to  the  throne, 
the  United  States  had  only  17,000,000  in- 
habitants, Australia  was  a  penal  colony, 
Africa,  save  Cape  Colony,  was  practically 
unknown,  ignorance  was  general.  There 
was  no  telegraph  nor  telephone.  Railroads 
were  just  beginning.  Medicine  and  surgery 
were  in  their  infancy,  and  slavery  prevailed 
throughout  the  world.  Mark  ther  tremen- 
dous gains  of  humanity. 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  stands  for  per- 
sonal liberty,  so  the  throne  personifies  pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  and  character.  The  crown, 
stripped  of  authority,  dominates  as  never 
before  the  most  colossal  empire  of  the  world 
by  character.  Never  was  there  such  a  set- 
ting of  a  great  truth.  The  word  *'king"  is 
derived  from  the  verb  <*can.'*  He  who  truly 
reigns  to^ay,  reigns  on  account  of  personal 
worth.    So  she. 


*'Throagh  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life, 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 
In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne, 


if 


represents  womanhood.  We  unite  with  this 
great  coming  dominating  race  in  these  fe- 
licitations which  fill  to-day  the  civilized 
world;  for 

"Her  court  was  pure ;  her  life  serene ; 

Grod  gave  her  peace ;  her  land  repoied ; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen." 
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A  PLEA  FOR  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Wbj  is  it  that  we  so  often  hear  the  ex- 
pression, **  Poor  human  nature !  *^  as  if  human 
nature  were  a  condition  to  be  condoned?  I 
never  hear  such  an  expression  that  I  am  not 
tempted  to  utter  a  protest. 

When  we  attempt  to  consider  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  very  human  nature  of  ours,  it 
seems  like  casting  an  unfavorable  reflection 
on  the  Power  which  has  so  richly  endowed 
us  to  reiterate  the  oft-repeated  sentiment, 
*<that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,"  that 
we  are  but  weak  worms,  vile  sinners,  and 
there  is  no  good  in  us. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a 
nature  so  vile  but  had  its  redeeming  quali- 
ties. In  the  appalling  records  of  crime  we 
do  meet  with  cases  where  it  seems  as  if 
the  offenders  were  so  absolutely  bad  that,  if 
they  ever  did  any  good  thing,  it  must  have 
been  a  mistake ;  and  yet  in  these  very  cases, 
perhaps,  if  we  were  brought  in  closer  con- 
tact, and  could  observe  their  inner  lives,  we 
might,  probably  should,  discover  elements 
of  manhood  or  womanhood  we  could  not' 
condemn. 

And  who  shall  say  that  in  the  Great 
Beyond  there  is  not  a  future  development, 
wherein  the  good  shall  prevail  for  even  such 
as  they  ?  I  think  nearly  all  will  admit  that 
there  are  antagonistic  forces  in  every  nature. 
But,  when  we  contemplate  the  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  of  a  loving  wife  and  mother, 
the  untiring  and  heroic  efforts  of  a  devoted 
husband  and  father,  the  filial  attachment 
manifested  in  almost  every  home  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  can  we  not  realize  that, 
after  all,  this  is  a  God-given  human  nature, 
and  be  stirred  to  the  innermost  recesses  of 
our  very  souls  with  a  desire  to  develop  more 
of  our  natural  possibilities  for  giving  and 
receiving  happiness,  and  of  bettering  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability  the  condition  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellow-men, —  in  short,  to  be 
more  largely,  more  intensely,  I  had  almost 
said  more  divinely,  human?  For  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  two  natures  apart.  Rather 
is  it  not  the  blending  with  the  divine  that 
makes  us  human? 

And,  in  the  face  of  all  our  teachings  of  in- 
herited sin,  can  we  not  discover  inherited 
goodness  as  well? 

T,  S.  Mktzoer. 


EDITORIAL. 


E  PluribuB  Unum. 


The  Unitarian  seeks 
to  draw  many  minds 
toward  one  goal.  It  is  willing  to  say  with 
DeaM  Fremantle,  who  presided  at  the  recent 
Christian  Conference  in  England,  "The 
only  thing  I  care  for  is  that  Christ's  right- 
eousness shall  be  supreme  in  the  world." 

_    ,    ,      ^     ^         The  whole  of  the  first 

""  ^^P,!J^  ^""^    edition  of  the  first  leaf- 
Faith.  11..  •         X 

let    m    our    senes   of 

"Questions  on  the  Way  of  Life*'  has  been 
exhausted.  We  have  printed  a  second  edi- 
tion at  once,  and  intend  to  keep  on  hand  a 
supply  of  all  the  "  Questions  " ;  for  they  pro- 
claim the  essentials  of  the  religious  life  in  a 
taking  way  which  compels  attention.  Every 
church  of  our  faith  ought  to  keep  copies 
in  the  vestibule.  Every  earnest  Unitarian 
ought  to  help  scatter  them  over  the  land. 
They  are  just  the  thing  to  take  away  to 
summer  resorts  and  fashionable  hotels. 

^  ^         Our  best  suggestions  come 

Co-operation.    .  j    i. 

'^  from    our    correspondents. 

The  various  changes  made  in  the  Unitarian 
from  time  to  time  almost  always  follow  a 
hint  given  by  some  interested  reader.  We 
welcome  all  possible  suggestions  of  this  sort. 
Every  reader  wins  our  gratitude  who  is  will- 
ing to  inform  the  editor  of  anything  which 
seems  to  merit  special  praise  or  blame,  or 
who  suggests  anything  which  can  be  done  to 
help  the  Unitarian  in  promoting  the  great 
cause  for  which  we  all  unite. 

^     »     J,      .  #N  1  •  These  opinions 

Our  Readers*  Opinions.  /^     .v  ^ 

occur,     for    the 

most  part,  as  postscripts  to  business  letters 
remitting  subscriptions.  They  give  an  idea 
of  the  hearty  appreciation  accorded  the  Uni- 
tarian by  lay  men  and  women  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

"I  think  the  Unitarian  is  growing 
both  in  religious  and  literary  vigor." 

'*No  periodical  is  received  by  me 
with  greater  welcome  than  the  Uni- 
tariany  and  none  read  with  more  in- 
terest." 

"Let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  with 
the  Unitarian,  You  have  made  an  ad- 
mirable paper  of  it.  Let  us  push  the 
good  work." 
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'*!  want  your  paper.  I  have  just 
finished  reading  the  last  number,  the 
first  one  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
must  have  it  from  this  time  on.  I  am 
a  Unitarian,  but  am  far  from  any  of  my 
own  people." 

"The  Unitarian  helps  out  a  great  way 
in  keeping  people  in  touch  with  our 
general  work  and  thought.  Of  its  kind 
and  for  its  purpose  it  seems  to  me  ad- 
mirably made  up." 

'*!  enjoy  the  Unitarian  very  much,  and 
want  others  to  have  the  same  privilege, 
so  shall  send  you  subscriptions.'* 

"Such  'questions'  as  those  in  the  Uni- 
tarian will  do  a  great  work  among  our 
young  people." 
A  great  many  letters  refer  to  the  price  of 
the  Unitarian  as  being  within  the  means  of 
every  one,  so  that  none  need  be  deprived  of 
the  ennobling  influence  of  the  best  religious 
literature. 

^     ,       ^^1.         People    who    talk 

Growing  ChuroheB.    ^^^^     „^^^     ^^ 

deuce  of  Christianity"  and  "the  waning  in- 
fluence of  the  churches,"  as  if  such  waning 
and  decay  were  facts,  and  facts  not  wholly 
to  be  regretted,  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
than  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  our  great  Christian  de- 
nominations for  any  information  with  which 
to  re-enforce  their  views.  Every  year's  sta- 
tistics for  a  long  time  past  seem  to  show 
that  not  only  are  our  leading  denominations 
increasing  in  numbers,  but  that  the  percent- 
age of  such  numbers  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  growing  larger.  No  pressure  of 
"hard  times"  or  "panic"  is  ever  permitted  to 
suspend  the  missionary  work  of  the  churches, 
either  in  the  home  or  foreign  field.  Appro- 
priations may  be  reduced,  missions  may  at 
times  be  left  to  "self-support,"  but  still  the 
work  goes  on ;  and,  when  in  these  enterprises 
vast  debts  are  sometimes  incurred,  it  seems 
invariably  to  happen  that  a  timely  gift  or 
bequest  from  some  favorite  of  fortune  car- 
ries the  denomination  over  the  difficulty,  as 
J.  D.  Rockefeller's  gift  of  9250,000  has  this 
year  carried  over  the  Baptist  societies. — 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

_^        ^    ,  ^  ,  ,      IfoW     STRANGELY 

The    Safety-valve  of      ,  ., 

RlghteousnwB.  ^}°^  "^  **»«  «^- 

dians  of  our  coun- 
try's honor  and  welfare  to  realize  that  the 
only  trustworthy  safety-valve  for  the  lurk- 


ing forces  of  violence  and  outrage  is  the 
just  and  righteous  administration  of  equal 
laws  I  When  a  Mr.  Chapman,  as  broker  for 
the  sugar  trust,  refuses  to  answer  questions 
relating  to  speculations  of  senators,  he,  be^ 
ing  an  insignificant  tool,  is  committed  for 
contempt,  although  even  his  brief  imprison- 
ment is  allowed  to  be  converted  into  a 
burlesque  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
backers;  but,  when  it  is  attempted  to  try 
the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  all-power- 
ful "trust,"  the  cases  are  both  dismissed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
These  men  are  by  no  means  "insignificant," 
they  are  not  "tools" :  they  are  powerful  "in- 
fluences," controllers  of  enormous  capital. 
To  expect  them  to  answer  questions  is  "un- 
warranted prying  into  the  private  affairs  of 
the  company,"  says  Justice  Bradley  in  his 
decision. 

Such  miscarriage  of  the  law  endangers 
the  safety  of  the  nation :  it  confines  com>- 
pressed  evil  that  will  eventually  explode. 

Compare  with  such  a  collapse  of  justice 
Ambassador  Bayard's  terse  summary  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  executive  legal  methods 
in  England:  "Justice  between  man  and 
man  is  in  all  cases  publicly,  freely,  and  im- 
partially administered  to  all  classes  and 
occupations,  without  distinction  of  race,  age, 
sex,  or  condition  of  fortune;  and  in  the 
presence  of  equal  laws  all  are  alike  pro- 
tected, restrained,  or  punished  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  public  safety.  Herein  lies  the 
true  bulwark  against  invasion  and  over- 
throw from  within  or  without." 


"Our  Liberal  Move- 
ment." 


Dr.  Joseph  Henrt 


Allen  has  recently 
supplemented  his 
book  on  "Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theol- 
ogy" with  a  small  but  useful  volume  en- 
titled "Sequel  to  'Our  Liberal  Movement.' " 
This  volume  is  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable ;  and,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  full  of  capi- 
tal things.  The  brief  biographical  sketches 
or  memories  of  such  men  as  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham,  Samuel  Longfellow,  T.  Starr  Eang, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  etc.,  give  admirable 
insights  of  personal  character  as  felt  by  Dr. 
Allen  in  his  friendship  with  these  leaders. 
The  general  conclusion  of  the  book  as  to 
the  outlook  of  our  faith  to<lay  is  invigorat- 
img.  Dr.  Allen  says : — 
"These  appear  to  me  the  most  instructive 
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aspects  of  the  liberal  movement  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  to  be  guided  by  our 
hands : — 

"1.  An  increasing  seriousness  of  temper 
as  compared  with  the  buoyant  optimism  of 
forty  years  ago. 

**2.  The  clearer  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  the  method  of  science  as  compared  with 
that  of  pure  sentiment  and  speculation. 

''8.  The  attempting  of  positive  tasks,  or 
the  study  of  positive  problems  of  ethics, 
instead  of  resting  content  in  the  intellectual 
joy  and  pride  of  discovery  of  truth  or  eman- 
cipation from  mental  error. 

**Into  this  large  and  generous  and  real 
and  consecrated  liberalism  it  is  (as  we  may 
trust)  our  great  privilege  to  have  at  length 
arrived." 


Viotorian  Jubilee. 


The    celebration    of 


sixty  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  is  an  occurrence  which  fur- 
nishes ample  opportunity  to  study  the  most 
recent  results  of  experimental  Christianity. 
The  test  of  nations  to-day  is  no  longer  brute 
force,  splendid  display  of  power,  or  lavish 
ostentation  by  its  rulers,  but  rather  whether 
the  vital  principles  of  Christian  character 
have  developed,  and  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  build  upon  the  lines 
of  brotherhood,  peace,  and  justice.  The 
queen's  own  words  suggest  at  once  the  prog- 
ress of  the  point  of  view  as  to  the  purpose 
and  aim  of  national  life,  when,  consulted  as 
to  the  form  in  which  the  public  celebrations 
should  take  place,  she  replied :  *'Let  all  aid 
be  given  to  those  who  are  in  want,  to  the  poor 
and  lowly.  Let  a  systematized  effort  be  made 
to  heal  the  inevitable  inequalities  of  human 
society,  so  that  the  gifts  of  God  in  reason- 
ableness and  love  may  be  the  better  distrib- 
uted among  his  people."  So  at  her  desire 
millions  have  been  pledged  for  hospitals, 
homes,  churches,  and  millions  more  have 
been  permanently  invested  for  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  public  life  has  gone  forward  with  a 
great  bound  toward  the  better  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Bits  of  Boston. 


Summer  visitors  to  Bos- 
ton this  year  can  add 
two  valuable  items  to  the  many  historical 
bits  for  which  our  retired  Athens  is  justly 
famous.    To  her  solemn  graveyards,  tragic 


massacre,  and  King's  Chapel,  to  her  Paul 
Revere  spire  and  Old  South  Church,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  modem  models  as  the 
Copley  Square  Library,  even  to  her  royal 
lion  and  frisky  unicorn  on  the  Old  State 
House,  and  the  morose-looking  codfish 
within  the  beloved  Bulfinch  front  of  the 
newer  building,  are  now  to  be  added  the 
actual  manuscript  diary  of  Gov.  Brad- 
ford, which  for  popular  effect  has  figured  in 
the  daily  press  as  the  log  of  the  ^'Mayflower," 
and  the  St.  Gaudens  splendid  bronze  me- 
morial to  the  first  negro  regiment,  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Massachusetts,  and  its  heroic  leader, 
Col.  Shaw,  who  fell  while  proving  how 
splendidly  colored  troops  could  behave  ia 
the  face  of  the  enemy. 

The  Bradford  Diary  has  had  unknown 
adventures,  and  comes  at  last  to  Boston 
through  the  generous  courtesy  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  whose  library  the  manuscript  has 
been  for  probably  a  hundred  years.  It  is 
now  locked  up  in  the  State  Treasurer's 
safe,  waiting  the  Governor's  decision  as 
to  its  permanent  public  location.  The 
Shaw  Memorial  stands  in  the  corner  of 
Boston  Common  facing  the  State  House. 


God  or  Man? 


An  interesting  personal 
letter  from  Mr.  Dobrovsky 
of  the  American  College,  Samokov,  Bul- 
garia, suggests  the  still  vigorous  difficulty 
of  the  transition  from  orthodox  tradition  to 
liberal  simplicity,  of  even  the  willing  and 
enlightened  mind. 
Mr.  Dobrovsky  says : — 

Will  you  allow  me,  please,  to  say,  first,  a 
few  personal  words?  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  me  which  is  for  a 
religion  that  is  life  and  light,  simple,  and 
free  from  traditionalism  and  dogmatism; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  some  of  the  tenets  for  which  the 
Unitarian  stands,  if  I  understand  them  cor- 
rectly, and  this  mainly  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  are 
supported  enough  by  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  Let  me  take  an  example. 
In  No.  10  of  1896  you  have  the  article 
"  God  or  Man  ?  "  There  are  given  verses 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  I  was  rather 
amazed  to  see  so  many  verses,  given  by  you, 
which  support  the  idea  of  Christ's  divinity ; 
and  I  believe  there  are  still  more.  Now  is 
it  safe  for  man  to  simply  disregard  all  these 
plain  verses,  and  accept  that  Jesus  was  only 
a  man  ?    I  know  and  I  believe  that  it  is  life, 
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and  not  belief,  that  saves ;  but  still  we  have 
the  verses  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Christ 
has  his  teachings  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  his  teachings  give  support,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  Old  Testament;  but  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  Christian  people 
would  have  been  such  if  Christ  was  simply 
a  DQan.  How  many  would  and  will  be 
willing  to  follow  him  and  take  his  words  for 
their  principle  and  rule  of  life?  I  know 
that  there  is  beauty  and  attractiveness  in 
the  mere  abstract  truth  as  it  is,  indepen- 
dently of  who  was  her  author,  but  how  many 
of  the  sons  of  men  can  see  that  beaul^  and 
feel  attracted  by  it  enough  to  take  it  for 
their  own  rule  in  life  ?  Very  probably  some 
mischief  might  have  resulted  from  the  dual 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  as  stated 
in  one  number  of  the  Unitarian;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  more  is  liable  to 
come  out  from  the  doctrine  that  he  is  only  a 
great  moral  teacher.  But,  independently  of 
all  this,  I  do  not  know  how  one  can  explain 
away  the  passages  bearing  evidence  to  his 
divinity ;  and  in  my  mind  rises  the  question. 
If  Christ  is  not  divine,  why  take  nim  for 
the  moral  and  religious  teacher,  and  look 
not  for  some  one  else  for  his  place  ?  If  he 
is  the  ereater,  how  is  this  to  he  explained  ? 
Why  has  not  some  one  greater  than  him 
appeared  since  ? 

We  appreciate  Mr.  Dobrovsky*s  candid 
expression  of  his  position.  It  is  our  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  eternal  divine  spirit  vital 
within  all  human  life  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  accept  "a  man"  as  supreme 
teacher,  revealer,  and  leader  in  religion.  As 
to  the  texts  themselves,  they  seem  to  us  so 
clearly  explained  in  the  article  to  which  Mr. 
Dobrovsky  refers  that  we  quote  the  reasons 
given  there :  — 

The  Principal  Texts 

USED    IN    SUPPORT    OF    THE    DOCTBINB    OF   THE 
DEITT  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

^'Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel." — Matthew  i.  23. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." — 
John  i. 

"I  and  the  Father  are  one.'' — John  x.  30. 

**He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
John  xir.  9. 

"Thomas  answered,  and  said  nnto  him,  My 
Lord  and  my  God."— John  xx.  28. 

*^he  word  which  he  sent  nnto  the  children  of 
Israel,  preaching  good  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesns 
Christ  (he  is  Lord  of  all)."— Acts  x.  36. 


"Of  whom  is  Christ,  as  concerning  the  flesh, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen." — 
Romans  ix.  5. 

"Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  appearing 
of  the  glory  of  onr  great  God  and  Savionr  Jesus 
Christ.^— Titus  ii.  13. 

"This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life."— 
John  v.  20. 

Explanation  of  the  Above  Tezta. 

"Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,"  etc. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  Isa.  vii.  14. 
The  name  Emmanuel  means  **God  with  us,*' 
just  as  the  name  Elijah  signifies  '^God  the 
Lord,"  and  Timothy  "Glory  of  God." 

No  one  pretends  that  tne  names  which 
Elijah  and  Timothy  bore  were  meant  to 
signify  that  they  were  other  than  men. 
Why,  then,  should  the  name  Emmanuel 
applied  to  Jesus  signify  that  he  was  other 
than  a  man  ? 

But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
that  the  writer  of  the  chapter  of  Isaiah  in 
which  the  expression  occurs  meant  it  to 
apply  to  Christ  or  knew  anything  about 
Christ.  He  undoubtMly  meant  it  to  apply 
to  a  Jewish  prince  of  his  own  time. 

It  was  a  common  habit  of  the  Jews  to 
quote  from  their  Scriptures  and  to  apply  old 
texts  to  modem  instances,  often  with  very 
small  justification, — a  practice  not  un- 
known in  our  own  day  among  other  than 
Jews. 

Read  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  and  you  will  feel  that  **the  words 
were  spoken  of  a  temporal  and  warlike 
prince,  not  of  a  spiritual  leader." 

*'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word/'  etc. 

Where  is  the  reference  to  Jesus  ? 

There  is  none  except  on  the  assumption 
that  **Word**  (Logos  in  the  Greek  original) 
means  Jesus.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  it  does. 

Why  did  not  John,  if  he  meant  to  de- 
clare plainly  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  intro- 
duce his  gospel  by  saying : — 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
was  with  the  Father,  and  the  Son  was  the 
Father." 

The  natural  conclusion  is  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  the  deity  of  Christ  when  he 
wroto  the  first  verse  oi  his  book. 

You  will  feel  convinced  of  this  if  you 
read  on  a  little  way ;  for  in  verse  18  it  ia 
asserted  that  **no  man  hath  seen  Grod," 
which  would  not  be  true  if  Jesus  were  God.. 

"I  and  the  Father  are  one."— John  x.  30. 

This  would  seem  as  if  Jesus  meant  to  say^ 
that  he  was  actually  the  same  as  God. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  context  and  of 
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other  passages  will  show,  however,  that  he 
did  not  mean  this. 

In  the  seventeenth  chapter,  for  instance, 
he  says,  verse  11,  speaking  of  his  disciples : 

*'Holj  Father,  keep  l^em  in  thj  name,  that 
they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are" 

Again,  verses  21-23 : — 

"That  they  m(ry  all  be  one,  even  aa  fAou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in 
us;  ...  and  the  glorv  which  thoa  hast  given  me 
I  have  given  unto  them,  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one ;  1  in  them,  and  thon  in  me, 
that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one,"  etc. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  disci- 
ples are  equal  with  God  as  well  as  Christ,  for 
they  are  said  to  be  one  even  as  Christ  and  the 
Father  are  one. 

What  Jesus  doubtless  meant  was  not 
that  he  and  the  Father  were  one  in  nature 
and  person,  but  simply  one  in  the  great  object 
of  helping  mankind,  one  in  purpose  and  spirit, 
as  weK  the  disciples  also. 

*'He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
JoHK  xiv.  9. 

If  you  take  this  to  mean  that  Christ  was 
God,  you'will  find  yourself  in  irreconcilable 
conflict  with  the  context,  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  repeatedly  of  himself  as  distinct  from 

God.  ^    , 

In  verse  2  he  speaks  of  "my  Father's 
house."  In  verse  6  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
the  "way"  to  the  Father,  not  as  the  Father 
himself.  In  verse  16  he  speaks  of  praying 
to  the  FaUier. 

Notice  the  tone  of  the  whole  chapter. 
Throughout  it  Jesus  refers  to  God  as  one  to 
whom  ne  looks  for  help,  strength,  command- 
ment. 

If,  however,  you  take  the  words  in  verse 
0  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  meaning  he  who 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  representative 
of  the  Father,  hath  seen  one  in  whom 
dwelleth  the  spirit  of  the  Father,  hath  seen 
one  who  teaches  the  nature,  character,  and 
purposes  of  the  Father,  then  you  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  the  context. 

Any  other  interpretation  would  seem  to 
be  prohibited  by  John  i.  18,  "No  man  hath 
seen  God." 

''Thomas  answered,  and  said  unto  him,  My 
Lord  and  my  God."— Johk  xx.  28. 

If  you  interpret  this  as  meaning  that 
Thomas  declares  Jesus  to  be  God,  you  put 
Thomas  in  direct  opposition,  first,  to  nis 
Master,  who  in  verse  ft  says,  "I  ascend  unto 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  my  Grod 
and  your  God" ;  second,  to  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  who  in  verse  31  says,  "But 
these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Godr 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  take  the  words 
simply  as  the  unthinking  exclamation  of  a 
man  utterly  amazed  at  finding  himself  in 
the  presence  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be 
dead,  then  all  difficulty  with  the  context 
disappears. 

"The  word  which  he  sent  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  preaching  good  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ  (he  is  Lord  of  all)."— Acts  x.  36. 

An  intelligent  reading  of  the  context  will 
show  that,  whatever  the  writer  may  have 
meant  by  this  expression,  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  that  Christ  was  God;  for  he 
speaks  of  him  as  being  sent  by  God,  and  as 
being  anointed  by  God.  The  thought  in 
the  writer's  mind  was  probably  that  Christ 
was  Lord,  leader,  or  head  of  all  Christians, 
or  of  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

"My  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are 
Israelites ;  .  . .  and  of  whom  is  Christ  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for- 
ever.   Amen." — Rom.  ix.  3,  4,  5. 

It  is  only  the  faulty  translation  and  punct- 
uation of  the  authorized  version  that  has 
msAe  it  possible  to  cite  this  text  as  evidence 
of  the  deity  of  Jesus. 

The  revised  version  gives  the  more  ac- 
curate rendering  in  a  marginal  note,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"And  of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the 
flesh.  He  who  is  God  over  all  is  blessed  forever. 
Amen." 

The  American  members  of  the  Revising 
Committee  prefer  the  following  punctuation 
and  arrangement,  as,  in  their  opinion,  giving 
the  meaning  more  exactly : — 

"And  of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the 
flesh :  He  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for- 
ever.   Amen." 

Whichever  of  these  two  corrected  forms 
you  take,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  expres- 
sion about  God  does  not  refer  to  the  pre- 
vious sentence, — that  is,  to  Christ, — but  is 
simply  a  solemn  ascription,  or  doxology, 
used  to  close  that  particular  section  of  the 
Epistle. 

A  similar  form  is  found  in  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xii.  31 :  thus, 
"The  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
he  who  is  blessed  for  evermore." 

By  far  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is 
to  compare  it  with  the  rest  of  Paul's  writ- 
ings. 

Doing  so,  we  find  that  Paul  never  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  God  over  all,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  distinguishes  him  from  God. 
See 

"To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father, . . .  and 
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one  Lord  Jesas  Christ." — 1  Corinthians  yiii. 
4-6. 

Again : — 

"One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all."— Ephssians  iv.  6. 

And  very  many  other  passages.  ^ 

Surely,  the  right  and  reasonable  way  is 
to  interpret  this  single  doubtful  phrase  in 
the  sense  of  the  very  numerous  phrases  that 
are  not  doubtful,  instead  of  interpreting 
the  numerous  phrases  in  the  sense  of  the 
single  one. 

"Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  appearing 
of  the  glory  of  onr  great  God  and  Savionr  Jesus 
Christ."— TiTCS  ii.  13. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  inaccurate 
rendering  of  the  authorized  version.  The 
revised  version  gives  it  in  a  marginal  note, 
as  follows : — 

''Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing 
of  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  onr  Saviour 
Jesns  Christ." 

The  want  of  clearness  in  this  text  results 
probably  from  errors  in  copying.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  word  "our"  makes  the  mean- 
ing clearer,  but  it  is  still  a  somewhat 
obscure  phrase. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  interpret  it  by  the 
context  Only  a  few  sentences  further  on 
(iii.  4-6)  we  find  Paul  speaking  of  "God 
our  Saviour"  as  being  our  Saviour  in  "the 
principal  and  absolute  sense,"  and  of 
"Christ  our  Saviour"  as  being  so  in  the 
secondary  and  instrumental  sense.  "Grod,'' 
he  says,  '^urs  out  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
us  *through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.* " 

Thus  Paul  evidently  thinks  of  them  as 
distinct:  he  does  not  intend  to  call  Christ 
onr  great  God.  And  so  in  many  other 
places,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
quoted. 

'*This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life." — 
1  John  v.  20. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  "T^is"  refers  to 
Christ,  and  that  therefore  the  writer  affirms 
Christ  to  be  the  true  God. 

This  is  evidently  an  error ;  for  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Epistle  Christ  is  plainly 
and  clearly  spoken  of  not  as  God,  but  as 
God's  son.  "The  ^this'  refers  to  the  God 
who  is  imparted  to  us  through  Christ." 

The  above  explanations  are  from  the 
tract  "God  or  Man"  prepared  by  Rev.  Her- 
bert Mott  of  Providence  and  published  by 
the  Unitarian.  Copies  can  be  obtained  on 
application. 
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Prayers,* 


Sunday. 


O  Thou  who  hast  compassed  all  the  path- 
way of  our  lives,  we  thank  thee  that  thy 
Providence  abides  [through  every  change, 
'hou  dost  cheer  the  loneliest  lot  with  the 
comfort  of  thy  presence ;  and  we  can  only 
bless  thee  for  thine  unfailing  care.  Into 
thine  own  eternity  thou  hast  called  us,  and 
set  us  in  the  midst  of  purposes  we  cannot 
measure ;  but  we  would  thank  thee  for  the 
good  we  know,  and  pray  that  thou  wilt 
teach  us  patience  till  thou  send  more  light. 
Waken  our  hearts  to  gratitude,  O  Lord,  for 
mercies  which  have  flowed  upon  us,  day  by 
day,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  labor  and 
repose,  in  joy  and  sorrow.  Give  us  grace 
to  praise  thee  in  onr  whole  lives,  ever  seek- 
ing to  know  and  do  thy  will,  and  giving 
thanks  unto  thee  for  all  tnings.    Amen, 

Monday. 

Eternal  Refuge  of  those  who  are  dis- 
tressed, grant  unto  us  that  in  all  trouble  of 
this  our  mortal  Iffe  we  may  flee  to  thy 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy,  that  so, 
sheltering  ourselves  therein,  the  storms  of 
life  may  pass  over  us,  and  not  shake  thy 
peace  within  us.  Whatsoever  this  life  may 
bring  us,  grant  that  it  may  never  take  from 
us  the  full  faith  that  thou  art  our  Father. 
Amen, 

Tuesday. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  art 
always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray, 
and  art  wont  to  give  more  than  we  either 
desire  or  deserve:  pour  down  upon  us  the 
abundance  of  thy  mercy,  forgiving  us  those 
things  whereof  we  by  conscience  are  accused, 
and  giving  us  those  good  things  which  we 
are  not  worthy  to  ask.    Amen. 

Wednesday. 

O  God,  whose  kingdom  cometh  in  spirit 
and  in  power,  and  who  sendest  thy  word 
like  the  dew  that  falleth  silently  upon  the 
earth :  grant  that  all  who  contend  for  the 
faith  which  thou  hast  given  them  may 
never  injure  it  by  clamor  and  impatience, 
but,  speaking  thy  precious  truth  in  love, 
may  so  present  it  that  men  may  see  in  it 
thy  goodness  and  thy  beauty,  who  art  the 
only  true  God.    Amen, 

Thursday. 

Thou,  our  Life  and  Light,  direct  our  steps 
into  the  way  of  peace,  and  strengthen  our 
hearte  to   obey  thy  commands.    May  the 
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Dayspring  from  on  high  visit  as,  and  give 
light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  that  they  may  adore  thee 
for  thy  mercy,  follow  thee  for  thy  truth, 
desire  thee  for  thy  loving-kindness,  who  art 
the  blessed  Lord  Grod  eternal.    Amen. 

Friday. 

O  God,  who  art  Peace  everlasting,  whose 
chosen  reward  is  the  gift  of  peace,  and  who 
hast  taaght  us  that  the  peacemakers  are  thy 
children,  pour  thy  peace  into  our  souls,  that 
everything  discordant  may  utterly  vanish, 
and  all  that  makes  for  peace  be  dear  to  us 
forever.    Amen, 

Saturday. 

Grant  unto  us  that  we,  feeling  toward 
thee  as  children,  may  trust  where  we  cannot 
see,  and  hope  where  all  seems  doubtful,  ever 
looking  unto  thee  as  our  Father  that  doetii 
all  things  well,  our  Father  that  ordereth  all. 
Thus,  knowing  that  all  things  are  in  thy 
hands,  may  we  abide  thy  time,  patiently 
doing  the  work  thou  hast  ^ven  us  to  do. 
Mercifully  give  us  peace  m  the  hour  of 
death,  and  afterward  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  life  eternal.    Amen. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

There  are  to  be  Summer  Unitarian  Meet- 
ings at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  extending  from 
July  11  to  18.  On  Thursday  forenoon  of 
that  week  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  will  hold  a  meeting,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Sundaynschool.  Valuable 
addresses  will  be  given  on  special  topics  by 
Rev.  Orello  Cone,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  H.  Roblin, 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Beatley.  The  president  of  the  Unitarian 
Sanday  School  Society  will  have  charge  of 
the  meeting. 

All  Sunday-school  workers  and  many 
others  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Rev.  W. 
Hanson  Pulsford  is  regaining  his  vigor,  and 

fradually  overcoming  the  effects  of  his 
icycle  accident.  By  the  time  this  para- 
graph is  read,  he  will  be  out  of  the  hospital 
and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  seaside  vaca- 
tion. 

We  repeat  the  appreciative  notice  in  the 
last  Unitarian  with  regard  to  '*Songs  of 
Happy  Life,"  bv  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy.  It  is 
a  book  that  will  be  of  great  aid  to  Sunday- 
schools  and  public  schools.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  expense  involved  in  publishing  the 
book,  the  original  price  of  25  cents  a  copy 
has  been  changed  to  30  cents,  postas^e  8 
cents  extra.  Copies  can  be  ordered  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Atass. 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  several  gen- 


erous donations  since  last  month  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society.  The  deepening  of  the  sprine  is 
altogether  beautiful  and  rejoicing,  but  there 
is  an  added  charm  to  the  season  for  the 
officers  of  the  Sunday  School  Society,  when 
the  churches  and  Sunday-schools  kindly 
remember  us  and  respond  to  the  appeal  for 
donations.  One  or  two  societies,  never  giv- 
ing before,  now  begin  the  laudable  habit; 
and  some  have  increased  their  contributions 
over  last  year,  all  of  which  is  encouraging. 

The  directors  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  have  in  hand  a  scheme  of 
lessons  for  next  year,  to  be  issued  in  weekly 
leaflets  as  heretofore,  and  trust  that  it  can 
be  cairied  out.  The  course  of  lessons  has 
not  been  matured  enough  to  warrant  as  yet 
full  announcements ;  but  it  is  hoped  that,  if 
fulfilled,  the  coming  series  will  be  attractive, 
not  only  in  form,  but  in  substance,  for  the 
Sunday-schools  at  large. 

Volume  XII.  of  Every  Other  Sunday 
finishes  with  the  issue  bearing  date  of  July 
4.  Publication  will  be  suspended  for  July 
and  August,  according  to  the  usual  custom. 
On  the  whole,  a  greater  interest  has  been 
shown  in  this  paper  by  the  young  people, 
and  its  financial  condition  has  been  better 
than  in  previous  years. 

Another  edition  (1,000  copies)  of  the 
New  Song  and  Service  Book  has  gone 
to  the  press.  This  book  is  now  used  by 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  Sunday- 
schools;  and  the  entire  number  of  copies 
thus  far  published,  including  the  present 
fourteenth  edition,  amounts  to  13,000. 
This  is  gratifying,  as  it  was  issued  only 
about  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 

Since  announcing  new  editions,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  published :  500  copies  of 
^'Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  Advanced'' 
(This  is  the  third  edition  of  that  gr^e)] 
also  1,000  copies  of  a  Scriptural  Liturgy, 
beginning,  "Hear,  O  Israel  1 "  also  500  sets 
of  "Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  Primary," 
by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jaynes. 

Edward  A.  Hortox. 
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[Addresa  all  cominunicationi  to  Miss  E.  R^  Ross, 
Secretary,  20  Beacon  Street,  Boston.] 

The  national  officers  of  the  Union  for  the 
coming  year  are:  president,  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness ;  vice  -  president.  Rev.  B.  R. 
Bulkeley  ;  Secretary,  ^liss  Emma  R.  Ross ; 
treasurer,  Rev.  A.  P.  Recoord;  directors, 
Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague,  Rev.  £.  R.  Shippen, 
Miss  Catharine  L.  Edwards,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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A  national  Committee  of  Service  has  been 
appointed,  Miss  Olive  Prescott  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  Mr.  Albert  Scheible  of  Chicago,  and 
Miss  Alice  L.  Hignns  of  Boston,  their  work 
being  to  interest  the  unions  in  the  denom- 
inational missionary  stations,  to  suggest 
to  local  unions  what  each  can  do  for  its 
own  improvement,  its  community,  and  the 
national  union. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  advise  with  the  unions 
on  matters  of  national  importance :  Rev.  Ida 
M.  Hultin,  Moline,  111.;  Miss  Ellen  S.  Eliot, 
Portland,  Ore.;  Rev.  A.  D.  Hudson,  Salt 
Lake  Citv ;  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Miss  Selina  £.  Bres,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Helen  Garrette,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Rev.  W.  S.  Vail,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Rev. 
U.  G.  B.  Pierce,  Pomona,  Cal. ;  Prof.  W.  H. 
Carruth,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

A  circular  has  been  sent  from  head- 
quarters, asking  members  and  friends  to 
send  in  at  once  suggestions  of  topics  for 
next  year's  programmes,  as  it  is  desired  to 
get  the  programmes  out  before  vacation. 

An  important  conference  of  representsr 
lives  of  the  R.  U.  and  C.  U.,  Universalist, 
5vas  held  at  the  Universalist  headquarters 
lately.  Informal  suggestions  were  made  for : 
^1)  co-operation  of  the  two  organizations  in 
good-citizenship  work;  (2)  common  topics 
for  religious  meetings,  beginning  with  Janu- 
ary, 1898;  (3)  co-operation  in  charitable 
work ;  (4)  some  union  meeting  in  Boston  in 
the  fall ;  (5)  joint  national  union  conventions. 

The  R.  U.  has  voted  to-  send  a  fraternal 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
C.  U.  in  Detroit  in  July,  and  the  Ann  Arbor 
Union  will  send  a  number  of  fraternal  dele- 
gates also.  The  time  seems  ripe  for  co- 
operation of  the  liberal  forces  along  some 
practical  lines. 

Y.  P.  R.  U.  has  a  session  at  the  Summer 
^Meetings  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  young  people's  soci- 
eties will  speak,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own 
denomination.  At  the  Grove  Meeting  at 
The  Weirs  local  unions  in  New  England 
will  send  speakers.  Both  these  meetings 
wil  be  verv  valuable  to  all  interested  in  the 
Union  ana  its  work. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF   UNITARIAN 

WOMEN. 

.  The  New  York  League. — The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  year  was  held  in  May   at  the 
pretty  little  Unitarian  church  at  Yonkers. 
Unlike  our  usual  arrangement,  the  social 
hour  over  the  box-lunch  preceded  the  pro- 

framme.     Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the 
lethodists,  the  League  was  entertained  at 


luncheon  in  their  beautiful  new  church 
parlors,  which  were  profusely  decorated, 
walls  and  tables,  with  wild  flowers. 

When  Miss  Emma  C.  Low  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  two  o'clock,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Methodist  church  for  their  courtesy.  There 
was  a  wealth  of  flowers,  wild  and  cultivated, 
in  the  Unitarian  church,  the  pulpit  also 
being  a  bower  of  loveliness. 

After  the  regular  reports,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Morehouse,  in  behalf  of  the  Religious  News 
Committee,  gave  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  Unitarian  fleld. 

The  subject  for  the  day's  consideration 
was  '*The  Permanent  Elements  in  the 
Teachings  of  Jesus."  The  first  paper  was 
presented  by  Rev.  Florence  Kollock  Crooker 
of  Troy.    She  showed  how  we  can  better 

J'udge  of  the  true  value  of  the  teachings  of  * 
Tesus,  when  seen  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
centuries,  than  if  we  were  near  his  time, 
just  as  one  can  judge  of  the  relative  heights 
of  the  peaks  in  a  mountain  chain  when  one 
is  afar  off. 

One  of  his  greatest  innovations  was  the 
blow  struck  to  tradition,  so-called  author- 
ity. U  the  Jewish  law  was  unjust,  he  ap- 
pealed to  reason,  to  the  conscience,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  He  taught  that  people 
must  do  right,  whatever  their  fathers  may 
have  erroneously  believed;  also  what  was 
right  for  one  was  ri&^bt  for  all.  He  ignored 
the  old  belief  that  the  Jews  were  the  chosen 
people  of  God, — ^all  humanity  was  one  peo- 
ple. 

The  divine  sonship  of  man  he  also  taught 
His  doctrine  of  growth  bv  service  we  be- 
lieve toKlay,  moral  faculties  depending 
upon  exercise  for  their  development  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  physical  powers.  He 
showed  them  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.  These  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  she  held,  were  permanent,  un- 
derlying all  that  is  true  in  human  character. 

Mrs.  Emma  Herzog  of  Yonkers  followed 
on  the  same  subject  from  her  standpoint. 
She  hastily  touched  on  the  other  ^eat  re- 
ligions reformers,  and  compared  their  teach- 
ings with  those  of  Jesus,  whom  she  consid- 
ered "the  residuary  legatee  of  all  that  went 
before  him."  Although  much  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  is  found  in  other  sacred  writ- 
ings, still  his  words  reach  us  with  a  pecul- 
iarly thrilling  impressiveness.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  found  in  other  religions;  but  it 
comes  to  us,  with  a  burning  authority,  from 
him  because  he  lived  it,— -ne  taught  by  ex- 
ample. 

The  Sabbath  was  humanized  by  him. 
He  taught  that  spiritual  growth  comes  not 
suddenly,  but  is  a  gradual  development. 
Other  ethics  fostered  egoism,  but  Jesus 
taught  self-renunciation.  Faith  and  hope 
are  among  the  strongest  of  his  lessons ;  but 
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loye,  infinite  tenderness,  stands  pre-eminent 
for  all  time. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mrs. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Donnelly,  Miss  Reeves,  Mrs. 
Rockold,  Mrs.  Hamlet,  and  Mrs.  Burton 
each  had  some  contribution  to  offer.  The 
president  then  bade  adieu  for  the  summer 
months  to  the  members,  after  which  a  h^n 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  closed  the  exercises. 
Alice  P.  Jackson,  Rec,  Sec^. 


BOOKS. 


Faith  and  Fellow^ship.  By  John  Cuck- 
son.  Minister  of  Arlington  Street  Church, 
Boston,  Mass. — This  volume  of  seventeen 
•  sermons  reveals  the  methods  and  character 
of  the  preacher  at  Arlington  Street  Church. 
They  are  published,  he  says,  "in  response  to 
an  oft-repeated  desire  on  the  part  of  parish- 
ioners and  friends  for  some  memento  of  a 
ministry,  which,  they  felt,  had  not  been 
without  its  influence  on  their  lives,  as  a 
source  of  comfort."  Though  these  sermons 
cover  a  variety  of  topics,  there  is  a  unity  of 
thought  running  through  them  all.  They 
are  marked  by  positive  religious  convictions, 
stated  with  such  clearness  and  force  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  what  the  preacher  means. 
The  thought  is  definite,  and  put  into  vigor- 
ous words.  The  mind  centres  with  intensity 
on  a  few  central  truths,  which  can  be  seen 
in  their  influence  on  the  various  subjects 
with  which  he  deals.  To  him  ^'Christianity 
not  only  furnishes  us  with  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  thought  of  God  and  of  his 
providence  conceivable,  but  it  also  gives  us 
the  best  idea,  whether  attained  or  unattain- 
able, of  the  nature  and  duty  of  man.  It  is 
unique  in  its  perfect  thought  of  God.  It  is 
superlative  in  its  idea  of  man.  Neither 
science  nor  art,  nor  philosophy  nor  poetry, 
can  improve  in  any  degree  upon  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  tne  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  The  best  history  61  the 
world  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  is  the 
story  of  human  effort  to  grasp  that  revela- 
tion and  grow  up  into  it.  It  is  the  religion 
of  humanity  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
cult  can  be  regarded." 

Moreover,  *^the  soul  of  all  religion,  and 
especially  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  loyalty 
to  a  great  personality,  who  images  to  the 
imagination  and  the  reverence  of  the  race 
that  still  greater  personality,  otherwise  un- 
revealed,  and  without  a  name."  Again, 
"the  Christian  religion,  in  particular,  is  not 
only  the  love  of  such  abstract  qualities  of 
truth,  justice,  mercy,  goodness,  but  it  is  the 
love  01  these  enshrined  in  a  living  charac- 
ter." 

.  .  .  "When  we  study  the  character  of 


Jesus,  we  are  not  only  struck  with  the 
strength  and  lucidity  of  his  message  to 
the  intellect,  his  wonderful  grasp  of  the 
world  and  of  human  life,  the  originality 
and  excellence  of  his  moral  principles  and 
his  way  of  presenting  them,  the  inspiring 
quality  of  his  character  and  conduct,  but 
we  are  amazed  at  the  infinite  charm  of  his 
personality,  which  was  the  secret  of  his 
power  over  the  disciples,  who  came  directly 
under  his  spell,  and  the  only  adequate  ex- 
planation of  that  fascination  whicn  he  has 
cast  over  millions  of  his  followers  in  differ- 
ent ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history." 

.  .  .  "And  so  to  love  Jesus  merely  be- 
cause his  teaching  is  true  and  his  moral 
character  is  excellent  is  to  stop  short  of  the 
vital  and  characteristic  thing  m  his  religion. 
It  is  to  have  a  faith  with  inadequate  power 
to  stir  the  soul,  a  faith  devoid  of  enthusiasm, 
and  affected  with  spiritual  atrophy.  It  lacks 
the  personal  warmth  that  provokes  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice.  It  is  only  when  a  great 
soul  touches  other  souls,  and  captivates  the 
mind  and  heart  and  conscience,  that  men 
are  inspired  for  service  and  sacrifice,  and 
are  nerved  to  do  and  dare  noble  things  for 
♦humanity.' " 

We  have  given  these  quotations  some- 
what in  full,  because  they  are  the  key  which 
unlocks  to  us  the  distinctive  features  of  Mr. 
Cuckson's  mind  and  preaching.  These  turn 
with  intense  light  upon  loyalty  to  Christ, 
and  color  his  sermons  and  his  prayers. 
Whatever  topics  he  treats,  they  are  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  distinct  Christianity, 
resting  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  this  in  this  volume, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  his  teaching.  He 
^ves  to  Jesus  a  unique  place  in  history. 
No  one  can  read  these  sermons  without 
noting  their  directness,  ability,  and  practi- 
cal reliffious  features.  As  literature,  they 
hold  a  high  rank,  and  will  five  comfort, 
strength,  and  peace  to  many  who  read  them ; 
for  they  mainly  deal  with  those  fundamen- 
tal truths  which  form  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence, life,  and  religion. 

The  July  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
contains  a  correspondence  between  John 
Sterling  and  Emerson,  which  is  delightful 
in  its  revelations  of  a  man  much  loved  by 
his  friends,  whose  **short,  brave  course 
lifted  and  illuminated  all  about  him,'*  in- 
cluding his  biographer,  Carlyle,  and  bis 
distant  friend  across  the  ocean,  whose  face 
he  never  saw.  Sterling's  mention  of  the 
^* American  epic  on  a  small  scale*'  has  aa 
especial  interest  just  now  that  Job  Dnrfee's 
poem,  **What  Cheer?"  has  lately  been  re- 
published. The  opening  article  of  the 
number  is  Woodrow  Wilson's  **The  Mak- 
ing of  the  Nation.'* 
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JINGLE  AND  JANGLE. 

Jingle  and  Jangle  are  two  little  bells 

That  jingle  and  jangle  all  day ; 
And  Jingle  rings  sweet,  with  an  accent  that  tells 

Of  lightsomeness,  promise,  and  May  : 
Sunshine  and  sagar  and  honey  and  bees, 

Rainbows  and  butterflies'  wings, 
Bird-songs  and  brook-songs  and  wide-spreading 
trees, — 

Of  joy  little  Jingle-bell  sings ! 

Jingle  and  Jangle  are  two  little  bells 

That  jingle  and  jangle  all  day ; 
And  Jangle  rings  harsh,  with  an  accent  that  tells 

Of  darkness,  foreboding,  dismay : 
Storm-cloud  and  vinegar,  wormwood  and  gall, 

Toads'  tongnes  and  poisonous  things, 
Owlets  and  ravens,  and  dreams  that  appall, 

Of  woe  little  Jangle-bell  rings  I 

Yes,  Jingle  and  Jangle  are  two  little  bells 

That  jingle  and  jangle  all  day ; 
And  the  one  that  yon  listen  to  strangely  compels 

Behavior  that 's  sure  to  betrav. 
So  listen  to  Jingle,  and  be  a  good  boy : 

To  Jangle,  oh,  never  give  ear ; 
And  your  days  will  be  merry  and  bubble  with 

joy. 

While  sadness  will  never  come  near. 

—  William  S.  Lord,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


ANCIENT  TOYS. 


LITTLE  MR.   BY-AND-BY. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-by, 
You  will  mark  him  by  his  cry, 
And  the  way  he  loiters  when 
Called  again  and  yet  again, 
Glum  if  he  must  leave  his  play. 
Though  all  time  be  holiday. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-by, 
Eyes  cast  down  and  mouth  awry ! 
In  the  mountains  of  the  moon 
He  is  known  as  Pretty  Soon  ; 
And  he's  cousin  to  Don't  Care, 
As  no  doubt  yon're  well  aware. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-by 
Always  has  a  fretful  "Why  V* 
When  he's  asked  to  come  or  go ; 
Like  his  sister, — Susan  Slow. 
Hope  we'll  never — ^you  nor  I — 
Be  like  Mr.  Byand-by. 

— Clinton  Scollard. 


It  seems  very  odd  to  have  unearthed  the 
playthings,  as  well  as  the  tablets  and 
weapons,  of  antiquity ;  and  yet  among  the 
objects  found  recently  in  the  Assiob  necrop- 
olis in  Effypt  was  a  whole  company  of 
wooden  soldiers,  fifteen  inches  in  height. 
The  soldiers  carry  lances,  and  ^ve  a  good 
idea  of  the  style  of  military  equipment  pre- 
vailing in  the  time  of  the  Pharaoos.  Many 
an  American  boy  might  enjoy  playing  with 
those  toy  warriors,  as  perhaps  some  Egyp- 
tian lad  once  did  with  utmost  glee. —  Ob- 
server. 


WHO  ARE  THESE? 

The  dearest  man  in  all  the  earth. 
The  one  that  we  love  rather ; 

His  name  was  ours  at  our  birth — 
For  this  you  see  is  f — ! 

The  sweetest  face  and  truly  best, 

Of  which  there  is  no  other ; 
She  comforts  us  and  makes  us  blest, 

For  this  vou  know  is  m— ! 

The  kindest  girl  you  ever  knew 

(When  she's  away  we've  missed  her). 

Her  voice  is  sweet,  her  eyes  are  blue, 
And  this  is  our  dear  s — ! 

The  best  of  boys,  as  good  as  gold, 
The  pet  and  pride  of  mother, 

We  to  our  hearts  his  picture  hold — 
For  this  you  see  is  or — ! 

—  William  Brunton. 


MONKEYS  AS   SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


The  newest  service  rendered  by  monkeys 
to  mankind  was  recently  illustrated  in  Lon- 
don. In  one  of  the  school  districts  too 
many  parents  reported  no  children  in  their 
families,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
number  of  children  in  the  district  the  school 
officers  resorted  to  an  ingenious  measure. 
Two  monkeys  were  gayly  dressed,  put  in  a 
wagon,  and,  accompanied  by  a  brass  band, 
were  carried  through  the  streets  of  the  dis- 
trict. At  once  crowds  of  children  made 
their  appearance.  The  procession  was 
stopped  in  a  park,  and  the  school  officers 
began  their  work;  distributing  candies  to 
the  youngsters,  they  took  their  names  and 
addresses.  They  found  out  that  over  sixty 
parents  kept  their  children  from  school. 
The  ingenious  measure  brought  to  the 
school  about  two  hundred  boys  and  girls. — 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  oorer  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  our  chorches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


ANNOUNCSMENTS. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Evans,  having  sat- 
isfied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  of  his 
fitness  for  the  Unitarian  ministry,  is  hereby 
commended  to  our  ministers  and  churches. 

D.  M.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary. 


Summer  MeetingB  Association.— The 
interest  is  growing  in  the  summer  meetings 
to  be  held  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  July  11  to 
18.  As  onlv  about  five  hundred  can  be 
accommodated,  all  who  wish  to  go  should 
join  the  Summer  Meetings  Association  at 
once,  the  fee  being_  fifty  cents,  payable  to 
Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Lowell,  Mass.  He  will 
secure  rooms,  or  application  can  be  made  to 
Mr.  H.  G.  Marvin,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  The 
reduced  prices  are  to  members  only.  The 
week  may  berin  on  July  10  or  any  succeed- 
ing day  of  the  conference.  The  meetings 
promise  to  be  exceedingly  attractive.  The 
one  on  "Unitarian  Vision  and  Inspiration" 
is  chosen  to  introduce  some  of  the  younger 
ministers  of  the  denomination.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Minot  O.  Simons,  Charles  H.  Porter,  Jr., 
and  others  will  take  part.  A  lecture  is  to 
be  delivered  upon  '* America  in  the  American 
Poets :  Emerson,"  by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  The 
Sunday-school  session  and  that  of  the 
Women's  Alliance  and  the  Young  People's 
Religious  Union  are  to  have  able  speakers, 
the  last  having  representatives  from  similar 
organizations  among  the  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Congregation alists.  All  these 
features  and  the  <*Celia  Thaxter  Evening" 
and  many  others  give  assurance  that  these 
meetings  are  to  be  very  successfully  con- 
ducted; and  they  may  develop  into  an 
annual  conference  of  the  churches  in  New 
England. 

The  programme  of  the  twentieth  annual 
meeting  at  the  Weirs  Grove,  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee,  X.H.,  is  as  follows: — 

Sunday,  July  25. — Sermons  from  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crooker  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  Rev.  W.  S. 
Vail  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Monday. — In  the  evening  a  social  re- 
union of  old  friends  and  former  associates. 


nnder  charge  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  D.D.,  of 
Newburyport. 

Tuesday. — Ministers'  Day.  Prof.  James 
T.  Bixby,  '*The  Sanction  for  Morality  in 
Nature  and  Evolution" ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Mitch- 
ell, '<The  Conduct  of  the  Church  Service" ; 
Dr.  D.  J.  H.  Ward,  "The  Preacher  as  he 
ought  to  be."  Also  papers  from  L.  B.  Mac- 
donald,  E.  S.  Elder,  and  C.  A.  Staples. 

Wednesday. — Annual  excursion  to  Wolfe- 
boro.  Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Wright  of 
Montpelier,  Yt 

Thursday. — Sermon  by  Rev.  Florence  Kol- 
lock  Crooxer.  Women's  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  in  charge  of  Miss  M.  A.  Downing. 
Platform  meeting,  "What  we  stand  for  io 
Religion,*'  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Rice,  Crooker, 
Sprague,  andWalkley. 

Friday. — Young  People's  Day.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague  of  Boston;  ad- 
dresses and  reports  from  members  of  the 
societies  in  Keene,  Manchester,  Dover, 
Concord,  Peterboro,  Andover,  Laconia,  and 
Littleton.  Miss  Olive  A.  Prescott  of  Read- 
ing, Mass.,  will  give  a  brief  paper. 

Saturday. — Layman's  Day.  Will  be  under 
charge  of  Judge  J.  W.  Fellows  of  Manches- 
ter, who  will  issue  a  special  programme 
later.  An  evening  sociable  will  be  held  at 
Fellowship  Cottage. 

Sunday,  August  1. — Preaching,  mornincr 
and  afternoon,  by  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Rexford  of 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  the  Sundays  there  will  be  special 
music  by  a  choir,  and  during  the  week  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Morgan  of  Boston  and  Prof.  F.  W. 
Batchelder  of  Manchester  will  lead  the 
singing. 

Hotel  Weirs  and  The  Lakeside  will  make 
special  rates  of  92.00  per  day,  or  910.00  per 
week,  and  upward,  according  to  accommo- 
dations. Story's  Tavern  and  the  Aquedok- 
tan  House  will  make  a  rate  of  91.25  per 
day,  or  97.00  per  week,  two  in  a  room,  and 
upward. 

The  railroad  rates,  going  and  returning, 
will  be  sent  on  application.  From  a  few 
principal  points  as  follows :  Boston,  94.00 ; 
VVorcester,  95.25;  Salem,  93.25;  LowelJ, 
92.50;   Manchester,  91-60;  Concord,  9L05. 
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For  farther  information  address  Rer.  C.  J. 
Staples,  Manchester. 


Alton,  HI. — It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Unitaiian  church  in  Alton  to  elect  its 
minister  annually;  but  this  year,  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  pastorate  of 
fiev.  W.  M.  Backus,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  extend  the  call  to  him  with  no 
time  limit.  Extensive  repairs  are  in  prog- 
ress on  the  church  and  parsonage.  All  de- 
partments of  the  church  work  are  active 
and  successful. 

Andoveii  N.  H. — The  fourteenth  class  of 
students  of  Proctor  Adademy  since  it  came 
under  the  management  of  the  Unitarian 
Edacational  Society,  four  in  number,  were 
graduated  Friday,  June  4.  The  total 
number  of  graduates  is  seventy.  A  much 
larger  number  of  students  have  attended  the 
school  both  under  the  present  management 
and  during  the  earlier  period  since  1848, 
^hen  the  school  was  first  established. 

The  graduation  exercises  included'  in- 
strumental music  by  Miss  M.  Blanche  Scales ; 
prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Staples  of  Man- 
chester; a  trio  by  Misses  M.  B.  Scales, 
A.  Grace  Emerson,  and  Frances  P.  Carr ; 
the  parta  taken  by  the  graduates;  the  pres- 
entation of  diplomas  by  President  J.  C.  A. 
Hill ;  and  a  brief  address  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Mor- 
ton, principal.  The  graduation  themes  were 
*»The  Children's  Crusade,"  by  Julia  F.  Bald- 
win; an  oration,  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  by 
Fred  Parker  Carr;  an  oration,  "Cuba,**  by 
Nelson  G.  Morton;  an  essay,  ^^Tennyson's 
Princess,"  by  Idella  K.  Farnum.  The  ex- 
cellence of  all  the  parts,  both  in  respect  to 
matter  and  manner,  was  much  commended 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises. 

A  large  attendance  was  present.  Among 
those  from  abroad  were  J.  C.  A.  Hill  of  Con- 
cord, J.  W.  Fellows,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  J.  Staples, 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Carr  of  Manchester. 

The  As.sociation  of  the  Graduates  held  a 
meeting  after  the  graduation  exercises,  and 
chose  officers  for  the  year. 

A  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  also  held, 
which  took  necessary  action  relative  to  the 
school  for  the  coming  year,  which  will  be 
continued  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Morton. 

Athol,  Maaa.— The  Second  Unitarian 
Church  has  given  its  efficient  and  beloved 
pastor.  Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst,  a  vacation 
of  three  months ;  and  he  will  sail  for  Ger- 
many the  26th  of  June.  Mrs.  Horst  will 
accompany  him.  Mr.  Horst  puts  so  much 
zeal  and  energy  into  his  work,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  pulpit,  that  he  will  no  doubt 
appreciate  a  long  rest. 

The  annual  May  party  was  held  on  the 
7th,  and  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  old  and 
young. 
— The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  has 


held  very  interesting  meetings  the  past 
season.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features 
has  bean  the  singing  by  good  soloists,  not 
only  from  our  own,  but  other  societies  in 
town. 

The  Women^s  Alliance  holds  its  last 
meeting  for  the  summer  May  19,  and  will 
be  adaressed  by  Rev.  Mary  Traffam 
Whitney. 

The  whole  society  has  been  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  death  of  one  of  its  promment 
members,  Mrs.  George  D.  Bates,  ^ot  alone 
from  the  choir,  where  her  beautiful  voice 
was  an  inspiration  to  pastor  and  people,  but 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  life  of  the  society, 
will  she  be  missed. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  poor  health 
of  Rev.  J.  C.  Parsons,  the  first  pastor  of 
this  church,  and  hope  to  hear  soon  that  he 
is  recovering. 

Beverly,  Mass. — On  June  18  Rev.  John 
C.  Kimball  preached  at  Beverly,  his  first 
parish,  where  he  was  pastor  for  eleven 
years.  The  people  gave  him  an  overflowing 
house  and  a  most  cordial  reception,  alike 
the  survivors  of  his  old  parishioners,  their 
children,  and  the  veterans  of  the  regiment 
of  which  he  was  chaplain  in  the  war. 

Buffalo,  N.T.— On  June  11  the  Park- 
side  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  Rev.  J.  H. 
Applebee  is  pastor,  the  promising  child 
of  the  Church  of  Our  Father  (Mr.  Slicer's), 
dedicated  its  new  house  of  worship.  There 
were  afternoon  exercises,  with  an  address 
by  Mr.  Gannett  of  Rochester,  on  ^^The 
Sympathy  of  Religion;  or.  How  we  can 
Live  and  Work  together'' ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing Mr.  Calthrop  of  Syracuse  preached. 
Secretary  Morehouse  offered  the  prayer  of 
dedication,  and  a  hymn  written  by  Mrs. 
Slicer  was  sung.  Both  services  were  shared 
by  Buffalo  clergymen  of  other  denomina- 
tions. The  building  has  a  front  veranda, 
with  Corinthian  pillars,  ext^ior  trimmings 
of  brown  and  white,  i uteri o^ decorations  of 
ochre  and  white ;  and  on  the  side  walls  are 
busts  of  great  religious  leaders. 
— Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  has  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Church  of  All  Souls,  New  York 
City.  This  change  will  sadly  affect  the  peo- 
ple of  Buffalo,  among  whom  Mr.  Slicer  holds 
a  high  position  as  public  teacher  and  leader. 

California  Items.— Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte 
of  Oakland  and  Rev.  £.  F.  Diusmore  of 
Santa  Barbara  exchanged  pulpits  for  five 
Sundays,  beginning  June  13. 

Rev.  William  K.  Alger,  after  a  four 
months'  term  of  service  at  Berkeley,  Cal., 
which  has  been  of  great  value  to  our 
churches  in  these  parts,  as  well  as  to  the 
Berkeley  society,  returned  to  his  Boston 
home  on  June  22.  At  the  recent  com- 
mencement of  the  State  University  Mr. 
Alger  delivered  the  principal  address ;   and 
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he  has  also*  been  heard  in  lectures  and 
addresses  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Port- 
land, Fresno,  and  other  cities. 

A  recent  sermon  on  "The  State  of  our 
California  Prisons,"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte, 
printed  in  several  of  the  dail^  papers, 
has  created  considerable  discussion.  Mr. 
Wendte  is  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  in 
San  Francisco  at  an  early  day. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  was  a  great  success.  Thirteen 
ministers  and  fifty-three  delegates  from 
abroad  were  present,  many  travelling  twelve 
hundred  miles  by  land  and  sea.  Mr. 
Wendte  and  Mr.  Wilbur  labored  hard  to 
make  it  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  occasion, 
and  were  more  than  rewarded.  The  Pa-^ 
cific  Unitariarif  the  local  organ  of  our  cause, 
prints  the  full  proceedings. 

Rev.  £.  B.  Payne  is  in  San  Francisco,  but 
not  preaching. 

Castine,  Me. — Two  years  ago  the  oldest 
church  in  this  historic  town  was  falling  to 
ruin,  its  exterior  a  source  of  humiliation  to 
the  casual  summer  visitor  of  our  faith  as 
well  as  the  faithful  native  few. 

The  most  loyal  of  its  members  despaired  of 
keeping  its  lamp  of  life  burnine  upon  so 
frail  an  altar.  The  congregation  held  many 
discussions  as  to  what  could  be  done  for  its 
rehabilitation.  The  result  was  not  encourag- 
ing. Then  a  woman,  an  invalid,  undertook 
the  work  of  restoring  it  to  something  of  its 
old-time  usefulness.  Although  confined  to 
her  room  by  an  afiliction  that  made  bodily 
exertion  well-nigh  impossible,  she  began  the 
task,  and  labored  at  it  for  two  years.  On 
Friday  evening  of  May  14,  1897,  the  work  of 
her  hand  and  brain  emerged  in  the  physical 
resurrection  of  the  church,  its  old  founda- 
tions relaid  or  strengthened,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  renewed  and  decorated,  the  pulpit 
transformed  and  made  positively  attractive 
with  pretty  Aid  appropriate  draperies,  the 
floors  new  carpeted,  the  windows  rendered 
secure,  and — to  crown  all — a  new  organ,  cost- 
ing not  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  fitted 
into  the  beautiful  frame  that  enclosed  its 
predecessor. 

Of  course,  this  happy  issue  from  a  de- 
plorable condition  could  not  be  effected 
without  money ;  and  it  was  especially  here 
that  the  talents  of  our  good  doctor's  wife 
were  in  the  lead.  She  sent  out  her  cry  of 
'•Come  over  and  help  us."  Good  friends 
among  the  regular  summer  visitors  and 
others  of  our  churches  were  appealed  to. 
They  heard,  and  responded  so  generously 
that  the  society  was  richly  able  to  do  what, 
unassisted,  they  could  not  have  accom- 
plished. 

Chelsea,  Maas.— The  First  Unitarian 
Society  has  called  Mr.  C.  A.  Place  of  the 
Haivard  Divinity  School  to  be  its  pastor. 


On  the  evening  of  June  15  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  was  filled  with  one  of  the 
largest  congregations  in  its  history,  to  wit- 
ness the  impressive  ceremony  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  Margaret  Bowers  Barnard.  The  ser- 
mon, sweet  and  grand  in  its  prophecy,  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 
The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  service 
of  consecration  was  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  the 
ordaining  prayer  by  ^v.  Edward  D.  Towle, 
the  charge  to  the  minister  by  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton,  and  the  hand  of  fellowship  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness.  A  fervent  bene- 
diction by  Miss  Barnard  concluded  the  order 
of  service.  Flowers,  music,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  six  young  lady  ushers,  who  had  sat 
under  Miss  Barnard's  tuition  at  Sunday- 
school,  added  harmony,  beauty,  and  grace 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  ritual. 

Chicago,  m.— On  Sunday  morning,  June 
6,  the  last  sermon  of  the  season  was 
preached  in  the  First  Church  on  Michigan 
Avenue.  The  church  will  be  closed  during 
the  three  summer  months.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  the  Memorial  Chapel, 
comer  of  57th  Street  and  Woodlawn  Avenue, 
was  dedicated.  This  chapel  has  been  built 
by  Mr.  and  Miss  Hull  in  memory  of  their 
parents.  A  more  beautiful  or  consistent 
building  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The 
architectural  design  has  been  faithfully 
carried  out  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  the 
workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Otis  of  Chicago. 
The  interior  furnishing— organ,  pews,  pulpit 
furniture,  and  carpets — harmonizes  perfectly 
both  in  quality  and  looks  with  the  ouilding 
itself.  Mr.  Fenn  expects  to  hold  Sunday 
morning  service  in  this  chapel  through  the 
summer.  A  Sunday-school  will  be  started 
at  once  If  there  are  enough  children  to  war- 
rant it.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  June 
13,  there  was  held  a  "Fellowship  Meeting," 
at  which  short  addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  B.  R. 
Bulkeley,  N.  I.  Rubinkam,  A.  J.  Can  field, 
and  Mrs.  Celia  Parker  Woolley,  all  ministers 
of  Chicago  churches. 

Dorchester,  Mass. — A  remarkable  service 
was  held  in  the  Richmond  Street  Unitarian 
Church,  June  20.  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Orthodox  Congregational  Sunday-schools 
united  with  the  Unitarian  in  a  Children's 
Service.  The  church  was  filled  to  the 
doors.  The  superintendents  of  the  various 
schools  and  the  pastors  of  the  churckes 
took  part.  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Mott,  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  church,  in  extending  a 
welcome,  declared  such  a  gathering  had  a 
Christ-like  effect  upon  children  and  parents 
alike.  It  reminded  the  community  that 
with  all  our  differences  we  recognized  one 
"Master,"  and  hope  for  one  "kingdom." 
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Duzbury,  Mass.  ~  Rev.  Watson  Weed, 
who  has  been  preaching  several  Sundays  in 
Duxbury,  has  received  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  pastorate  of  that  church.  He  has 
accepted,  and  will  continue  the  satisfactory 
work  already  begun. 

Ellffworth,  Me.  —  Children's  Sunday 
was  observed  at  the  Unitarian  church, 
Sunday,  June  13,  in  a  very  fitting  manner. 
The  pulpit  was  very  prettily  trimmed  with 
lilacs  and  potted  plants.  A  very  handsome 
pyramid  oi  white  lilacs  and  plants  of  snow- 
bound geraniums  was  arranged  in  the 
centre,  by  the  side  of  which  was  placed  the 
baptismal  font.  The  services  were  opened 
in  the  usual  manner  by  the  organ  voluntary, 
followed  by  the  singing  of  the  dozology  by 
choir,  Sabbath-school,  and  congregation. 
Then  followed  responsive  reading  from  the 
service  book  and  prayer.  The  choir  then 
rendered  an  anthem.  In  a  few  words  the 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  R.  Hunt,  spoke  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  christening  service,  saying 
that  '*  Jesus  loved  little  children,"  and  said, 
''  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    At  the 

§asior*s  request  the  parents  with  their  chil- 
ren  came  to  the  front  seats,  and  the  children 
were  christened  in  the  simple,  impressive 
manner  of  the  Unitarian  churqh-  Sixteen 
little  ones  received  the  rite  of  the  christening 
service.  It  was  the  prettiest  service  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  A  "  flower  service," 
conducted  by  the  Sabbath-school,  was  well 
carried  out. 

All  who  took  pftrt  in  the  service  deserve 
much  credit.  The  recitations  were  well 
rendered,  and  the  sinjp;ing  was  most  excellent, 
particularly  that  of  Mrs.  Wiggin*s  class, 
where  the  fresh  young  voices  blended  finely 
with  the  organ  and  the  sweet  strains  of  the 
violin.  The  entire  service  will  long  remain 
in  the  memory  of  all  present. 

Fall  River,  Mass. —  At  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  society,  held  on 
June  17  in  the  church  vestry,  Mr.  William 
R.  Warner  presiding  and  Mr.  George  P. 
Bunce  acting  as  clerk,  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, through  Mr.  W.  F.  Hooper,  chair- 
man, recommended  that  Rev.  John  M.  Wil- 
son of  Hudson,  Mass.,  be  invited  to  assume 
charge  of  the  parish  for  the  coming  year. 
This  recommendation  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  society,  which  has  been 
hearing  candidates  since  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Knapp  in  March  last.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
supplied  the  pulpit  twice.  Fall  River 
offers  a  boundless  field  for  Christian  work. 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.~The  Free  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.  (Scan- 
dinavian), was  organized  with  twenty  mem- 
bers Friday  evening,  May  14.  Rev.  John 
L.  Ericksen,  who  has  been  preaching  here, 
besides  being  minister  of   the    Unitarian 


church  at  Underwood,  Minn.,  was  unani- 
mously called  to  be  the  pastor.  In  the  latter 
place  twelve  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  membership  since  January,  this  year, 
and  a  Sunday-school  with  over  twenty 
scholars  organized.  Mr.  Ericksen  at- 
tended the  International  Supreme  Lodge 
of  I.  O.  G.  T.,  which  met  June  16  at  Ziirich, 
Switzerland,  where  he  represented  the  Scan- 
dinavian Good  Templars  of  Minnesota.  On 
his  way  home  he  will  make  a  fiying  visit  to 
Norway,  his  native  land,  after  an  absence  in 
this  country  of  fifteen  years. 

Ghreenfleld,  Mass.— Rev.  John  Dumont 
Reid  was  installed  on  Tuesday,  June  22. 
The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Croth- 
ers,  the  charge  to  the  minister  by  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship was  given  by  Rev.  Bradley  Oilman, 
the  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  George 
Croswell  Cress ey,  and  the  address  of  wel- 
come by  Rev.  G.  Glenn  Atkins,  minister 
of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in 
Greenfield. 

Hope  dale,  Mass.— A  regular  business 
meeting  of  the  Hopedale  Parish  was  called 
on  Tuesday  evening,  June  1,  to  consider 
a  proposition  offered  by  Messrs.  (jeorge 
A.  and  Eben  S.  Draper  to  erect  a  new 
church  on  the  site  of  tne  present  building. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  subject  has  been 
under  careful  consideration,  plans  have  been 
thoroughly  studied,  and  the  final  result  was 
presented  to  the  parish  by  Architect  Edwin 
J.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  at  the  request  of 
the  Messrs.  Draper.  The  meeting  was  called 
promptly  at  7.30  o'clock ;  and  the  following 
letter  was  read  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Bancroft, 
clerk  of  the  parish : — 

"H(^EDALB,  Mass.,  May  29,  1897. 
To  the  Hopedale  Parish : — 

<* We  nave  asked  Mr.  Lewis  to  be  pres- 
ent at  your  meeting  this  evening,  to  submit 
plans  and  specifications  of  a  new  church 
building  which  we  have  decided  to  offer  to 
present  to  you  as  a  memorial  to  our  father 
and  mother,  Greorge  and  Hannah  B.  Draper. 

''In  making  this  offer,  we  have  no  condi- 
tions to  make,  except  that,  if  the  offer  is  ac- 
cepted, we  should  aesire  the  parish  to  give 
us  absolute  possession  and  control  of  the 
present  churcn  building  for  us  to  dispose  of 
as  we  may  see  fit,  which  would  probably  be 
destroyed,  and  possession  of  the  grounds 
until  the  new  church  shall  be  finished. 

*'The  furniture  in  the  building  and  all  the 
movable  articles  would  be  your  property, 
and  the  present  organ  would  be  put  into  the 
new  building.  It  would  undoubtedly  take 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  year  from  the  begmning 
of  the  work  to  the  completion  of  the  new 
church,  and  during  that  time  arrangements 
would  have  to  l^  made  for  holding  the 
church  services  in  the  Town  Hall  or  some 
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other  suitable  place.  We  will  furnish  the 
Town  Hall  for  such  services  free  of  expense 
to  the  parish,  should  our  offer  be  accepted. 
We  suggest,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
church  snail  be  known  as  a  memorial  church ; 
and  it  would  be  absolutely  the  property  of 
the  Hopedale  Parish. 

**If  you  should  desire  to  accept  our  pro- 
posal, we  will  sign  the  necessary  contracts, 
and  begin  the  erection  of  the  church  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

George  A.  Draper, 
Ebex  S.  Draper." 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  letter,  Kev. 
Lewis  G.  Wilson  introduced  Mr.  Edwin  J. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  the  architect,  who  exhibited  and 
explained  the  plans.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dutcher 
moved  that  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the 
parish  be  extended  to  Messrs.  Draper  for 
their  great  generosity.  By  a  unanimous 
vote  the  proposition  was  accepted,  forty-five 
members  being  present  and  voting. 

The  new  church  will  be  built  of  Milford 
granite,  with  trimmings  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone; and  the  interior  will  be  finished  in 
oak.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be 
English  Gothic  of  the  Perpendicular  period. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  building  through 
the  church,  including  the  porch,  will  be  138 
feet.  The  extreme  width  of  the  church  and 
parish  hall  will  be  131  feet.  The  inside  di- 
mensions of  the  church  proper  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  pulpit  will  be  80  feet,  width 
47  feet.  The  parish  hall,  or  Sunday-school- 
room, is  30  X  40  feet,  the  parish  parlor 
18  X  27,  the  sewing-room  15  x  18,  and  the 
guild-room  20  x  20. 

Ithaca,  N.7.— On  the  evening  of  May  16 
Prof.  J.  Seth  of  the  Philosophical  Depart- 
ment of  the  university  gave  an  instructive 
lecture  on  Epictetus.  On  the  evening  of 
May  23  Prof.  J.  E.  Creighton  gave  a  most 
thoughtful  and  helpful  review  of  ^*The 
Religions  Thought  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries.*'  The  pastor  of  our 
church  and  the  pastor  of  the  Union  Springs 
society  took  part  in  the  Cayuga  Association 
of  Universalists,  the  former  speaking  on 
the  subject,  '*A  Church:  *A  Union  of 
Those  who  love  in  the  Service  of  Those 
who  suffer*  for  Cbaracter-building,  **  the 
latter  on  **The  Successful  Church.'*  The 
meeting  of  the  association  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  its  history.  Our  Unita- 
rian churches  were  given  cordial  fellow- 
ship, and  it  is  expected  hereafter  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  called  *^The  Cayuga  Asso- 
ciation of  Universalist  and  Unitarian 
Churches.*'  The  credit  for  this  forward 
movement  for  liberal  Christianity  in  this 
section  is  due  to  Rev.  O.  M.  Hilton,  the 
enthusiastic  and  large-hearted  pastor  of  the 
Auburn  Universalist  church,  with  which 
church  the  meetings  of  the  association  were 


held.  Rev.  W.  A.  Smith,  a  neighboring 
Congregationalist  minister  and  a  Scotch- 
man, gave  in  our  church  on  the  eveDing 
of  June  11  his  lecture  on  ** Robert  Boms." 
The  *' Children's  Day"  of  June  13  was 
made  sacred  to  the  thought  of  the  birds. 
From  illustrations  in  colors  Mr.  L.  A. 
Fuertes  gave  a  most  delightful  talk  on 
birds,  imitating  many  of  their  notes,  de- 
lighting the  children  and  helping  their 
thought  of  being  kind  to  these  little 
brothers  of  the  air.  Mr.  Fuertes,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  Cornell  professors,  is  a  young 
man  who  has  the  promise  of  a  noble  fame 
in  his  chosen  field  of  ornithology.  He  is 
not  only  a  student  of  birds,  but  successful 
in  making  drawings  of  them  from  nature. 
He  made  the  plates  in  the  volume  just  out, 
''Citizen  Bird,"  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright 
and  Prof.  Elliott  Cones.  On  this  day  the 
hand  of  fellowship  was  given  by  the  pastor 
to  five,  making  fifteen  who  have  united 
with  our  church  during  the  year. 

Kennebonk,  Me. — The  call  extended  by 
this  society  to  Mr.  J.  D.  O.  Powers  has 
been  accepted.  Mr.  Powers  will  begin 
work  the  first  Sunday  in  September. 

ManiBtee,  Mich. — Rev.  George  W.  Buck- 
ley of  Battle  Creek  occupied  the  pulpit  here 
Sunday,  May  30,  and  delivered  two  able 
sermons  on  the  "Conservative  and  Radicar^ 
and  "Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  The  young 
people  have  secured  a  room  on  Main  Street, 
which  they  will  name  "Unity  Rest  Room," 
and  which  thev  will  furnish  with  chairs  and 
couches,  and  tnrow  open  to  the  public  dur- 
ing the  Fourth  of  «fuly  celebration,  which 
in  our  enterprising  town  is  to  continue  for 
three  days.  Light  refreshments  will  also 
be  served.  Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes  has  been  se- 
cured bv  the  committee  in  charge  to  deliver 
the  adaress  during  the  coming  Fourth  of 
July  celebration. 

Meadville,  Pa.— The  death  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Shippen  Huidekoper  removes  one 
more  of  the  eaily  members,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  stanch  supporters  of  our  church. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Lawrance  and  Prof.  Barber,  and  consisted 
of  hopeful  Scriptures  and  prayers,  read 
from  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
^^Book  of  Prayer  and  Praise,"  the  selec- 
tions being  chosen  by  Mrs.  Huidekoper's 
daughter,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kidder,  and  her 
brother.  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen.  The  service 
at  the  grave  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Shippen. 

On  June  8  Miss  Alice  E.  Roddy,  one  of 
our  most  active  and  useful  young  ladies, 
was  married,  in  the  church,  to  Rev.  John 
H.  Applebee  of  Buffalo.  Rev.  F.  S.  C. 
Wicks  of  Passaic,  Rev.  J.  C.  Kent  of 
Northboro,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Farwell  of 
Brooklyn  came  to  Meadville  to  attend  the 
wedding,  and  were  warmly  greeted  by  their 
many  friends.  Sunday,  June  6,  was  ob- 
served as  ^'Children's  Day."    The  church 
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was  filled  with  adults  and  children,  form- 
ing the  largest  morning  congregation  for 
many  years.  Six  persons  were  received 
into  the  church,  flye  being  older  scholars  in 
the  Sunday-school;  and  eight  were  bap- 
tized. Kev.  R.  R.  Shippen  made  the  ad- 
dress. During  the  approaching  vacation 
the  church  is  to  be  enlarged,  the  pews  re- 
bailt,  lighting  and  ventilation  improved, 
and  the  whole  interior  decorated.  The  im- 
provements are  expected  to  cost  $2,500,  all 
bat  $300  of  which  is  in  hand.  The  year's 
work,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  been 
most  gratifying;  and  strong  hopes  for  the 
futare  are  entertained. 

Northfield,  Mass.— Rev.  Mr.  Pressey  of 
Rowe  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian 
church  June  27,  in  exchange  with  the  pas- 
tor. The  guild  meeting  was  led  by  Dr. 
N.  P.  Wood,  the  subject  being  **  Edward 
Everett  Hale." 

Omaha,  Neb.— On  June  8  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  read  his  famous  story,  ''The 
Man  without  a  Country,"  before  an  audi- 
ence which  reflected  great  credit  on  Unity 
Church  and  Omaha  in  general.  $400  was 
realized  for  the  church.  Sunday,  June  13, 
Rev.  N.  M.  Mann  and  Dr.  Hale  exchanged 
pulpits. 

Portland,  Ore. — Soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  last  conference  guests  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Eliot  went  up  to  their  summer  home  at 
Hood  River.  Mr.  Wilbur  also  took  a  few 
days^  vacation,  during  which  he  made  the 
earliest  ascent  of  Mount  Hood  on  record, 
the  snow  usually  being  too  deep  for  climb- 
ing before  July.  The  Women's  Auxiliary 
have  just  given  their  second  monthly  tea  in 
the  chapel.  The  room  was  prettily  deco- 
rated in  white  and  green,  with  great  clus- 
ters of  pink  roses  on  the  tables ;  and  many 
came  in  for  a  chat  over  the  cup  of  tea  to 
which  the  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  en- 
titled them.  At  the  literary  meetings  of 
the  Auxiliary  a  series  of  most  interesting 
talks  upon  foreign  cities  have  been  given. 
Several  branches  of  the  church  work  have 
received  aid  this  spring  from  the  Young 
People's  Fraternity,  whose  annual  theatri- 
cals, besides  proving  more  than  usually 
enjoyable,  left  a  snug  little  sum  in  the 
treasury. 

Ridgewood,  N.J.— The  ladies  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Ridgewood  surprised 
their  minister.  Rev.  George  H.  Badger,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  service  a  few  Sundays 
M;o,  by  the  gift  of  a  handsome  bicycle. 

Rutherford,  N.J.— The  children  of  the 
Sunday-school  recently  gave  an  attractive 
entertainment,  consisting  of  a  child's  oper- 
etta, entitled  ''The  Dragon  Terrible  and  the 
J^ymph  Tiny,'*  written  expressly  for  them 
^7  the  pastor.  Children's  Sunday  was 
appropriately  observed  June  13,  the  entire 
morning  service  being  given  up  to  the  chil- 


dren. The  church  was  beautifully  adorned 
with  daisies. and  ferns,  and  the  little  people 
themselves  in  their  songs  and  exercises 
made  fine  accord  with  these  decorations. 
The  Sunday-school  is  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition, full  of  life  and  interest.  Rev. 
George  H.  Badger  is  giving  to  the  ladies  of 
the  Women's  Alliance  a  series  of  talks  on 
*' Evolution."  During  the  spring  months 
he  also  gave  a  series  of  public  lectures  on 
** Contemporary  Novelists,"  his  subjects 
being  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  George  Meredith,  William  Dean 
Howells,  and  Thomas  Hardy. 

Salem,  Mass.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
been  workine  vigorously  in  the  First  Church, 
and  has  had  g(x>d  response  in  point  of  au- 
diance  and  interest 

Rev.  Mr.  Towle  of  the  East  Church  has 
accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Longwood  Church,  Brookline.  His  many 
friends  in  Salem  regret  his  departure,  and 
are  sure  that  his  brilliant  powers  will  be 
highly  appreciated  in  the  new  field,  and  that 
our  cause  at  this  important  point  will  be 
well  served  by  him. 

A  proposal  of  union  between  the  Barton 
Square  and  East  Churches  is  meeting  with 
much  favor ;  and  those  most  interested  are 
hoping  that  the  union  of  two  of  our  churches, 
so  long  dreamed  of ,  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Sheffield,  m.— The  church  here  is  in 
good  condition.  The  pastor.  Rev.  8.  M. 
Hunter,  has  been  induced,  contrary  to  his 
intention,  to  remain  six  months  longer. 
The  two  chief  public  events  of  Sheffield  at 
this  season  have  come  the  way  of  the  church. 
They  are  the  memorial  sermon  and  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  before  the  graduates 
of  the  high  school.  On  both  occasions 
Rev.  S.  M.  Hunter  was  seen  at  his  best 
Four  of  the  five  graduates  were  young 
people  |of  the  Unitarian  church.  The  new 
parsonage  has  now  received  its  final  coat  of 
paint  The  grounds  have  been  much  beau- 
tified by  the  unfailing  generosity  of  its 
principal  donor,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Whipple,  a 
handsome  fence  has  been  erected,  and 
abundant  water-supply  put  in.  Altogether 
the  church  and  parsonage  present  one  of 
the  most  sightly  properties  in  town.  The 
spiritual  part  has  not  been  neglected.  The 
sermons  for  the  past  month  have  been 
"Address  to  G.  A.  R.,"  "True  Charity,"  "Is 
there  any  Antagonism  between  Religion 
and  the  World?  "  "Ideals." 

Springfield,  Mass.~June  20  the  Church 
of  the  Unity  held  its  annual  Children's  Day 
service.  The  members  of  the  Sunday-school 
were  assembled  at  the  front  of  the  church ; 
and  the  pastor.  Rev.  Bradley  Oilman, 
preached  a  special  sermon  to  children.  The 
christening  service,  usually  a  part  of  the 
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exercises  on  Children's  Day,  was  postponed 
until  autumn.  After  the  service  each  child 
in  the  Sunday-school  received  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  flowers.  There  will  be  no  further 
sessions  of  the  Sunday-school  until  Sep- 
tember. 

Sturgifl,  Mich.— Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes  of 
Manistee  delivered  the  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress to  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  of  this  city  on 
Monday,  May  31.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
a  large  concourse  of  people  gathered  to  join 
in  the  beautiful  service  commemorative  of 
the  heroic  dead.  An  interesting  service 
took  place  on  Sunday,  May  30,  which  illus- 
trates the  growing  spirit  of  fraternity  among 
the  churches.  At  the  memorial  services  in 
the  Baptist  church  on  Sunday,  May  30,  the 
Baptist,  the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  Mr.  Byrnes,  the  Unitarian  minister,  all 
sat  in  the  pulpit  and  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vice. While  here,  Mr.  Byrnes  preached  for 
the  Unitarians  on  Sunday  evening,  takin? 
for  his  theme  "The  Kingdom  of  God 
within."  The  foundations  of  the  liberal 
movement  were  solidly  and  securely  laid 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Buckley ;  and  the  faith- 
ful band  are  now  waiting  for  the  return  of 
prosperity,  when  they  wiU  be  glad  to  revive 
the  work  here  again. 

Unitarian  Educational  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Educa- 
tional Society  was  held  at  the  parlor  of  the 
Unitarian  church.  Concord,  N.H.,  Wednes- 
day, June  16,  President  J.  C.  A.  Hill  in  the 
chair.  The  report  of  the  treasurer,  R.  P. 
Carr,  showed  that  the  expenses  of  the  year 
had  been  fully  met,  and  the  outstanding 
deficiency  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
reduced,  leaving  a  remainder  to  be  provided 
for  of  9630.  The  interest-bearing  funds 
of  the  corporation  amount  to  93,375,  which 
amount  will  soon  be  increased  to  about 
99,000.  Barron  Shirley,  Esq.,  of  Andover, 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Stone  of  Laoonia,  and 
Rev.  C.  J.  Staples  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
were  made  members  of  the  corporation  and 
added  to  the  former  board  of  trustees, 
which  now  consists  of  J.  C.  A.  Hill,  Rev. 
S.  C.  Beane,  D.D.,  Miss  Mary  A.  Downing. 
C.  C.  Danforth,  Solon  A.  Carter,  Solomon 
Spalding,  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  W.  S.  Carr, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen,  Rev.  C.  J.  Staples,  H.  A. 
Weymouth,  M.D.,  J.  W.  Fellows,  Charles 
F.  Stone,  Lyman  Clark,  W.  S.  Quimby, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Fellows,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Carr,  George 
W.  Stone,  Andover,  and  Barron  Shirley. 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  for  the  year 
are  J.  C.  A.  Hill,  Concord,  president;  C.  C. 
Danforth,  Concord,  vice-president;  C.  E. 
Carr,  Andover,  clerk  ana  auditor;  R.  P. 
Carr,  Andover,  treasurer ;  and  Rev.  Lyman 
Clark,  Andover,  financial  agent, — ^these 
officers  being  all  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to 


Miss  Alice  Marshall  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
for  the  donation  of  the  Emily  Robinson 
Herbarium. 

Unitarian  Grove  Meeting  at  Weirs, 
N.H.  —  The  twentieth  annual  gathering 
occurs  this  year  the  last  week  in  July,  fiom 
Monday,  the  26th,  through  Sunday,  August 
1.  So  many  have  enjoyed  these  occasions 
in  times  past  that  it  is  noped  this  season's 
meeting  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reunion, 
and  that  the  old  friends  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  their  acquaintance  of  years 
Sast.  A  most  attractive  week  is  planned. 
*he  ministers,  who  are  sometimes  over- 
looked in  these  meetings,  are  to  have  a  day 
of  their  own,  when,  besides  papers  of  inter- 
est from  several  of  our  best-known  clergy- 
men to  which  everybody  will  be  welcome, 
there  will  be  an  informal  *k»mp-fire"  ex- 
chanp^e  of  thought  and  experience. 

Friday,  July  30,  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple's guilds  in  New  Hampshire  and  ad- 
joining States  will  be  represented;  and  a 
pleasant  and  enthusiastic  meeting  for  mut- 
ual aid  and  acquaintance  is  promised. 
Better  arrangements  and  accommodations 
will  be  prepared  than  ever  before,  and  the 
excursions  on  the  lake  by  launches  to  carry 
small  parties  for  an  evening's  enjoyment  are 
provided. 

Warwick,  Mass. —  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Seaton,  now  located  at  Bichmond,  Va., 
has  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Parish  of  this  place,  and  will 
begin  his  work  in  September. 

Washington,  D.C.— By  invitation  of  the 
Young  People's  Religious  Union  of  All 
Souls'  Church  a  meeting  of  young  people 
from  the  liberal  churches  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  church  on  Sunday  evening, 
June  6.  There  were  present  representatives 
from  the  Unitarian  and  Universaliat 
churches,  the  Friends'  church,  and  the 
People's  Church,  numbering  in  all  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  filling  the 
ckapel.  Miss  Edmonds,  the  president  of 
the  Toung  People's  Union  of  All  Souls' 
Church,  presided  at  the  meeting.  After 
a  report  of  the  union  rally  in  Boston  she 
read  resolutions  looking  to  an  organization 
of  the  several  liberal  young  people's  socie- 
ties of  Washington  for  more  effective  work. 
Addresses  followed  by  Kev.  Mr.  Leavitt  of 
All  Souls'  Church,  Prof.  Thomas  Sidwell 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  others. 

West  Rozbury,  Maaa. — On  June  2  the 
Green  Curtain  Club  of  Dedham  gave  an 
entertainment  in  West  Roxbury  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Alliance.    Two  plays  were 

S'ven,  "At  the  King's  Head"  and  "Mr. 
ob."  The  hall  was  well  filled,  and  the 
Alliance  will  realize  about  925.  No  more 
sessions  of  the  Sunday-school  will  be  held 
till  September,  and  they  clo^d  the  year  by 
sending  $10  to  the  Country  Week. 
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The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afforded.  In  the  present  series  of 
articles  on  *'  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book  "  the  best  results  of  criticism  are 
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Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

Chapter  IV. 

Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil.  And,  when  he  had  fasted 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  after- 
ward hungered.  And  the  tempter  came, 
and  said  unto  him.  If  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be- 
come bread.  But  he  answered,  and  said, 
It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
Then  the  devil  taketh  him  into  the  holy 
city;  and  he  set  him  on  the  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto  him,  If 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself 
down ;  for  it  is  written, 

He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concernmg 

thee; 
And  on  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up. 
Lest  haply  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 

stone. 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  Again  it  is  writ- 
ten. Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Again  the  devil  taketh  him 
unto  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and 
aheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 


world,  and  the  glory  of  theni;  and  he 
said  unto  him.  All  these  things  will  I 
give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him, 
Get  thee  hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written. 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  Then 
the  devil  leaveth  him;  and,  behold,  an- 
gels came  and  ministered  unto  him.  j^^ 
Now,  when  he  heard  that  Johpij^^ 
delivered  up,  he  withdrew  into  fM/i!^; 
and,  leaving  Nazareth,  he  c^^ifffuM^ 
dwelt  in  Capernaum,  whicl},  4f^)lx|p()^ 
sea,  in  the  borders  of  ji^VN^i  fffi^ 
Naphtali,  that  it  might  be  iv(fi^}§^ 
which  was  spoken  by  Is^ij^t^p^^et, 

«*y"»g>  ,  fitii  lo  8on9ijRnr 

The  Umd  of   Zebalaifi^McPo«EiB9iUiiCPW 
Naphtali,  -.^oii^ia  e;^jivii>i  eriJ 

Toward  the  sea,  beyoi|d£fi(itea^  A  .kicI 
Galilee  of  the  Qentl]Ati»(i  b£x{  mtilAKinsL 
The  people  which  s^ii^AM^IH^  ndi  him 
Saw  a  great  light,  ^.|j   ^,^,^^[   j.^^..,^  y^yi^ 

And  to  them  whi^  8B|,)ff,Jte  mm^iPfi 
To  them  did  hffht  spring  up. ,   .  ,    > 

From  that  •Itimr'^b^n^I'ttetis^ilb 
preach,  and  taimfyUspaniii  f^^  twtkn^ 
kingdom  of  heaven  itf  ad^iiaiidr  n.Jii^'j 
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Andy  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
he  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  who  is 
called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother, 
casting  a  net  into  the  sea;  for  they 
were  fishers.  And  he  saith  unto  them. 
Come  ye  after  me,  and  I  will  make  yoa 
fishers  of  men.  And  they  straightway 
left  the  nets,  and  followed  him.  And, 
going  on  from  thence,  he  saw  other  two 
brethren,  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  John,  his  brother,  in  the  boat  with 
Zebedee,  their  father,  mending  their 
nets;  and  he  called  them.  And  they 
straightway  left  the  boat  and  their 
father,  and  followed  him. 

And  Jesus  went  about  in  all  Galilee, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
and  healing  all  manner  of  disease  and 
all  manner  of  sickness  among  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  report  of  him  went  forth 
into  all  Syria.  And  they  brought  unto 
him  all  that  were  sick,  holden  with 
divers  diseases  and  torments,  possessed 
with  devils  and  epileptic,  and  palsied; 
and  he  healed  them.  And  there  fol- 
lowed him  great  multitudes  from  Gal- 
ilee and  Decapolis  and  Jerusalem  and 
Judaea  and /rom  beyond  Jordan. 

CROM  the  great  chapters  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  those  of  the  New  is  a 
strange  transition.  If  we  look  in  our  Bibles, 
we  find  Malachi  next  to  Matthew,  with  not 
even  a  blank  page  between.  But  from  Mal- 
achi to  Matthew  is  really  a  leap  of  five  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  we 
should  have  no  Biblical  record  of  this  pe- 
riod ;  for  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  was  so  crowded  with  exciting  in- 
terest. 

The  political  revival,  under  the  strong, 
influence  of  the  great  Isaiah,  could  not  long 
save  the  poor  little  kingdom  of  Judah  from 
the  savage  attacks  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bors. A  hundred  years  after  Isaiah's  death 
Jerusalem  liad  been  plundered  and  burnt, 
and  the  Judeans  carried  off  to  Babylon. 
Fifty  years  later  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Babylon  liberated  the  Jews,  and  strong 
parties  of  them  returned  to  Judea  (under 
pledges  of  loyalty  to  Persia)  and  rebuilt 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  amid  '^songs  of 
praise  and  sound  of  trumpet."  But  another 
century  saw  the  Persian  empire  fall  before 


the  armies  of  Alexander,  and  the  Jews  be- 
came subject  to  the  Greeks,  many  being 
carried  away  and  settled  in  Alexandria. 
The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  given  over  to 
the  worship  of  Jupiter,  the  synagogues  were 
closed,  and  the  religion  of  the  children  of 
Israel  violently  suppressed.  But  still  an- 
other brilliant  political  effort  was  to  be 
made.  Judas  Maccabseus  gathered  round 
him  the  valiant  remnant  of  Israel,  who 
were  prepared  to  perish  in  a  last  struggle 
for  independence.  He  retook  Jerusalem, 
cleansed  the  temple,  and  re-established  the 
freedom  of  his  people. 

But  at  this  moment  there  came  across 
the  sky  the  shadow  of  an  eagle's  wing, — a 
shadow  from  which  this  turbulent  little  na^ 
tion  never  could  escape  alive.  With  resist> 
less  power  Rome  swept  toward  her.  An  al- 
liance soon  became  simply  submission,  and 
submission  death.  But  in  the  very  hush 
of  this  most  melancholy  pause,  when,  as  it 
were,  the  talons  of  Rome  were  fastened 
upon  the  trembling  people,  and  the  beak  of 
the  all-conquering  Roman  eagle  was  raised 
to  strike,  every  Jewish  eye  strained  for- 
ward in  the  darkness,  hoping  against  hope 
if,  in  the  very  face  of  impending  national 
death,  it  might  not,  even  yet,  see  some- 
where the  approaching  figure  of  the  ex- 
pected Messiah. 

And,  behold,  a  Messiah  appeared, — Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  relative  of  the  prophet 
preacher,  John  the  Baptist,  poor  in  worldly 
goods,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  but  belonging 
to  one  of  the  highest  Hebrew  families,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  David.  He  has 
been  well  trained  in  the  synagogue  schools, 
a  student  of  law  and  medicine  and  theology. 
He  is  now  in  the  mature  strength  of  mau- 
hood,  filled  with  a  profound  human  sym- 
pathy, gifted  in  spirit,  mind,  and  person,  in 
the  fulness  of  a  glorious  manhood  ready 
for  any  task  to  which  the  infinite  Father 
may  give  him  summons.  So  he  seeks  the 
solitude  of  the  barren  mountain  side,  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  and  consecrate  his 
soul. 

He  goes  to  meet  God.  It  is  a  Pilgrim's 
Progress :  Apollyon  is  in  the  path.  Before 
the  goal  of  peace  can  be  attained,  the  devil 
must  be  slain. 

So  the  evil  one  appears  to  Jesus,  and  says : 
You  must  have  wonderful  gifts,  such  a 
man  as  you  are  claiming  to  be  a  Messiah. 
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Why  not  tarn  your  gifts  to  some  account? 
Make  yourself  famous,  do  something  won- 
derful ;  give  your  powers  to  enriching  Israel 
and  restoring  the  jewels  to  Jerusalem.  Turn 
the  stones  of  poverty  to  the  bread  of  riches. 

But  Jesus  said,  There  is  something  better 
than  bread. 

Then  the  devil  took  him  up  to  a  higher 
place,  and  said,  Look  about:  can  you  im- 
agine anything  more  beautiful  than  these 
rolling  meadows,  watered  with  sparkling 
streams,  shaded  with  trees,  or  these  purple- 
laden  vineyards  ?  You  can  easily  drive  out 
the  tyrant  rulers  of  this  fruitful  land,  and 
make  yourself  king,  with  all  the  luxurious 
power  that  Solomon  had,  by  a  little  skilful 
plotting,  a  little  bloodshed,  a  little  working 
upon  the  people  by  the  power  of  your  silver 
speech. 

But  Jesus  said,  Though  I  had  to  make 
my  bed  with  the  wild  foxes,  I  would  not 
depart  from  the  simple  righteousness  which 
is  man's  first  service  to  his  God. 

Then  the  devil,  tempting  him  still  further, 
said:  I  don't  believe  you  are  a  Messiah  at 
all.  If  you  were,  you  could  leap  down  into 
this  abyss  without  hurting  yourself;  for  is 
it  not  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,  lest  haply  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone  ? 

But  Jesus  resisted  this  also,  saying,  The 
work  which  God  intends  for  me  is  that  only 
which  I  must  do. 

Then  the  devil  left  him,  and  Jesus  re- 
turns in  **the  power  of  the  Spirit." 

He  feels  himself  master  of  the  divine 
message.  He  has  read  again  and  again 
the  cries,  the  appeals,  the  lamentations,  of 
the  old  prophets ;  but  now  he  sees  the  ful- 
filment of  their  efforts,  he  will  complete  and 
not  ignore  them.  They  struggled  in  the 
darkness,  seeing  only  faint  gleams  of  ap- 
proaching day.  In  him  the  day  has  dawned. 
He  feels  in  himself  the  light,  the  divine, 
the  everlasting  light  of  truth,  the  light 
*M;hat  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world."  It  is  all  clear  to  him  as  noon- 
day,— such  a  revelation,  such  a  conviction, 
such  a  soul  illumination,  that  he  can  calmly, 
grandly  say  that  sublimest  utterance  of 
human  lips, — **1  and  the  Father  are  one." 
Long  had  he  waited,  long  prepared;  but 
DOW  the  kindling  inspiration  bursts  into  a 
glorious  flame.    He  sees,  he  feels,  he  knows. 

One  thing  only  is  to  be  settled.     The 


message  is  ready,  burning  upon  his  lips 
and  in  his  soul ;  the  call  has  come.  How, 
how  shall  he  carry  to  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple the  truth  that  God  has  given  ?  How  in- 
terpret  the  message?  How  reveal  to  the 
world  his  own  revelation  ? 

It  must  be  by  a  most  absolute  self-con^ 
secration  to  the  task.  All  else  must  be  for- 
gotten. A  consecration  not  only  of  thought, 
not  only  of  word,  but  of  life.  It  was  good 
to  tell  of  the  Father^s  love ;  but  the  perfect 
revelation  would  not  only  tell,  it  would 
show.  He  must  so  consecrate  himself,  so 
place  his  whole  being  at  the  command  of 
and  in  touch  with  God,  that  his  life  as  well 
as  words  and  teaching  would  manifest  the 
very  purpose  of  the  Father.  What  a  con- 
secration was  this  I  Jesus  felt  intensely  .the 
tremendous  duties  he  was  assuming, — not 
those  only  of  a  teacher,  but  of  a  living  type 
of  the  divine  life  of  (xod  the  Father.  In  a 
mocking,  sinning  world  should  he  be  equal 
to  it?  Could  he  bear  the  sorrows,  suffering, 
and  pain  that  he  must  encounter  ?  Only  by 
this  absolute  consecration,  this  making  his 
meat  and  drink  simply  to  do  the  Father's 
will. 

He  triumphs  over  doubts  only  by  this  per- 
fect, self-forgetting  consecration,  absolute 
obedience.  '*Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
Grod,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

But  he  does  triumph,  and  by  the  intensity 
of  this  great  power  of  consecration.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  this  period  of  his  life.  Can 
we  not  realize,  at  least  faintly,  what  it  was  ? 
Does  not  something  of  this  divine  self-sur- 
render suggest  itself  at  times  to  every  child 
of  God?  When  from  the  clouds  of  grief 
and  sorrow,  from  beneath  burdens  that  we 
are  just  about  ready  to  drop,  from  beneath 
misfortunes,  worries,  and  the  unhappinesses 
of  life,  we  at  last  begin  to  see  that  God  has 
purpose  in  it  all,  begin  to  feel  our  hard 
hearts  melted  with  tenderness,  because  we 
see  that  he  is  always  a  Father,  and  that  in 
our  very  troubles  he  is  only  giving  us  a  call 
to  come  up  closer  to  himself.  Then,  though 
our  eyes  may  fill  with  tears,  do  we  not  feel 
sometiiing  of  this  consecration?  This  will- 
ing self-surrender  of  our  way  to  his,  an 
earnest  desire  in  our  love  to  God  to  serve 
him  only  ? 

O  blessed  hour  of  consecration  I  It  is 
then  we  touch,  as  Jesus  touched,  the  very 
hand  of  God.    Ah,  yes  I    If  we  could  only 
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kold  that  hand  as  Jesus  did,  like  him  we 

should  be  lifted  up. 

Surely,  we  can  believe  with  Matthew  that, 
after  this  absolute,  this  perfect  consecra. 
tion,  there  was  divine  peace,  "and,  behold, 

gels  came  and  ministered  unto  him. 
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1871,  there  appeared  in  the 
_^^^^^  rs  a  notice,  which  said 
that  at  tB75^WHfc^^^3  following  Sun- 
day afternoon  ther^QK^^  preaching  in 
thQ  District  Court-room,  o^^^^^  Street, 
by  Bev.  L.  E.  Beckwith,  Unitanai^^|uster 
from  Boston,  and  that  all  persons  inter 
liberal  Christianity  were  cordially  in 


m 

vited  to  be  present. 

Who  Rev.  Mr.  Beckwith  was,  and  how  he 
chanced  to  be  in  Denver,  no  one  knew ;  but 
when  the  hour  arrived,  the  party  of  forty  or 
fifty  persons  who,  moved  by  curiosity  or 
otherwise,  assembled  in  the  court-room, 
saw  seated  in  the  judge's  chair,  behind  the 
desk,  a  youthful  but  scholarly-looking  man, 
who,  after  opening  the  services  by  the  read- 
ing of  hymns,  prayer,  etc.,  proceeded  to  de- 
liver a  well-digested,  logical,  and  eloquent 
eBscourse,  illustrating  the  religious  ideas 
ocfilmon  to  the  Unitarian  denomination. 
Tinr/ discourse  was  well  received,  and  all 
oamMd,  interested. 

hi IBhe^'i singing  was,  of  course,  oongrega- 
lidi^l^oand  was  led  by  Mrs.  Beckwith. 
Mt^cifaticlose  of  the  services  the  congreg^ 
tios/i^hiftt  were  mostly  strangers  to  each 
•tiHa^ii^pained  to  introduce  themselves  to 
Mdtea  Mrii.  Beckwith  and  to  each  other; 
tedffitiwas  tittn  and  there  learned  that  Mr. 
itockan/khdil^i^  recently  graduated  from  Har- 
virdidhaflfias.'iyet  charge  of  no  church,  but 
ttM£viBit^i^%]s  parents,  who  resided  in 
l^pB(v^,(AB<rElesired,  if  practicable,  to  estab- 
IM  ioJEJaitooia^  Society  in  Denver.  There 
^eie^SentiatiJthat  meeting  some  of  the 
pae9abft  olic^m  -.members  of  the  Unity 
£«faavch;  dmDtlure  were  sown  the  first  seeds 
the  fruitage  of  which  is  our  present  organ- 
ization ;ttMb/th0»>]i0ble  building  in  which  we 
wealup;tdtdityij<'^ 
viiMr.>B«fikvittir|>reached  in  the  same  place 
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the  following  Sunday,  and  in  the  mean  tune 
two  meeting,  were  held,  and  a  forma^  <^i^ 
signed  by  a  goodly  number  <>«  ""f  f^J" 
p^nJto  Mr.  Beckwith  askmg  h^  to 
organize  a  Unitarian  church  and  become 

%^St.t  to  thi..  a  meeting  was  cjl J 
early  in  June,  1871,  at  the  residence  of  D.  V. 
Belden,  to  organize  such  aociety. 

This  organization  was  effected  under  the 
name  of  "The  First  Unitarian  Society  of 
Sver,"  with  the  following  "Expression 
of  Faiti."  and  "Declaration  of  Purpo«,"  a. 
a  basis  of  union :  — 

EXPRESSION  OP   PAITH. 

We  believe  in  the  unity  of  God.  We 
have  faith  in  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul. 
We  recognize  the  spiritual  element  in  hu- 
manity and  the  necessity  of  its  developmeut 

,nd  cultivation. 


irk  together  in 

t.ber's  burdens, 

ii^he  sorrowful, 

•each  other  in 


DECLARATION  OF   PURPOSE. 

OurNobiect  shaU  be  to  study  the  prin- 
ciples an^^practise  the  duties  of  a  pure  and 

undefiled  reliifldon.  -  .^,    .        n  ^  «f 

We  wouldlLrisb  the  faith  in  a  God  of 

infinite  goodnessV^***""'  *t.  perfection. 
We  would  seek\the  truth  wherever  w 

may  find  it,  whethe\  »  t^e  principles  that 

God  has  expressed  i\^  *>>«  'f^"*  ''\'^, 
ter,  in  the  inspired  w\>rd»  of  the  great  and 
good  of  all  ages  and  3Wime8,or  the  law  of 
conscience  whioh  the  Ajwato'"  has  written 
on  the  tablets  of  our  ownV  h«*™-  .  .,  .  . 
We  would  endeavor  to  W^W".h  the  taw 

of  a  pure  and  perfect  morV^'^y  '"  ""  "^'^ 
lives. 

We  would  unite  and  W( 
sympathy,  bearing  one  anoi 
helping  the  needy,  cheering 
reforming  the  vicious,  aiding  .  ^  ,   ,    y, 
the  endeavor  after  a  pure  and '^'^^  ^     ^  *^ 
sisting  one  another,  both  by  pr4K^®P*  d°af^^ 
ample,  in  the  search  after  tru<**'*^  *° 
God. 

The  officers  of  the  First  Unitari^?"  Society 
then  elected  were :  — 

Pastor,   Rev.  L.  E.   Beckwith;  tSf"*^* 
D.  D.  Belden  (chairman),  George  C.  V^v' 
with,  Alfred  Sayre,  D.  C.  Dodge,  JoWP 
Dailey;  secretary,  Mrs.  William  H.  Gif^° 
wood ;  treasurer,  Col.  E.  H.  Powers.        ^^ 

Various  committees  were  appointed   i 
the  different  departments  of  church  work.^^ 
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SubBequeatly,  Aug.  17,  1871,  the  society 
was  dalj  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

From  the  District  Court-room  the  society 
went  to  the  old  Denver  Theatre,  comer  of 
Lawrence  and  G  (now  16th)  Streets,  where 
they  continued  until  the  summer  vacation. 
Cpon  their  reassembling,  Oct.  1,  1871,  the 
school-room  of  the  Methodist  Seminary 
(now  Denver  University)  had  been  rented ; 
bat,  after  holding  service  there  two  Sun- 
days, notice  was  received  from  the  trustees 
of  the  seminary  that  the  society  could  no 
longer  occupy  the  room. 

.  Being  unable  to  secure  any  hall  or  public 
room  suitable,  the  pastor  opened  the  parlor 
of  his  house  on  California  Street,  between 
17th  and  18th,  and  there  religious  services 
were  first  held  Oct.  15, 1871. 

The  number  attending  the  Unitarian  ser- 
vices, during  all  these  months,  ranged  from 
thirty  to  fifty  persons. 

Among  those  in  attendance,  and  whose 
names  were  subscribed  to  the  church  book, 
were  a  large  number  of  Universalists,  who 
generously  threw  aside  all  prejudices  for 
their  own  church  name,  and  joined  heartily 
with  Unitarians  in  the  effort  to  establish  a 
liberal  church  in  Denver. 

These  members  have  to  this  day  co-oper- 
ated harmoniously  and  most  efficiently  in 
all  church  work,  and  to  their  zeal  and  fidel- 
ity is  largely  due  the  success  of  ''The  First 
Unitarian  Society  of  Denver.'* 

Sunday  services  continued  in  the  parlor 
of  the  pastor's  residence  until  Dec.  5, 1871, 
when  a  ball  was  rented  in  Crow's  Block  on 
HoUiday  Street  (now  Market  Street).  This 
hall  was  occupied  during  the  week,  through 
the  winter,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  sawdust,  and  all 
the  surroundings  and  appointments  were  as 
unchurchlike  as  possible. 

One  hundred  common  wooden  chairs 
were  purchased,  and  the  small  cabinet 
organ  previously  secured  was  removed 
thither ;  and  in  this  bare,  unattractive  hall, 
reached  by  two  long  flights  of  stairs,  the 
little  society  continued  to  struggle  for  an 
existence. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  efficient  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  had  been  organized,  and,  under  its 
auspices,  numerous  festivals,  dime  socials, 
and  other  gatherings  promoted  the  social 


life  of  the  church  and  secured  much  ma- 
terial aid  with  which  to  meet  necessary 
expenses.  The  pastor's  salary  was  raised 
wholly  by  subscription. 

On  May  8,  1872,  Mr.  Beckwith  resigned 
his  pastorate  of  the  church  because  of  fail- 
ing health,  which  resignation  was  accepted 
May  26,  1872. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Beckwith, 
Sunday  lay  services  were  continued  for 
many  weeks  in  the  same  hall,  sermons 
being  read  by  Mr.  John  M.  Moore,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  members  of  the 
society  (now  some  years  since  passed  on  to 
his  rest). 

These  services  were  quite  as  well  attended 
as  any  previous  ones,  and  the  interest 
seemed  unabated. 

In  Aug^t  Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting,  Western 
Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, visited  Denver  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  and  wishes  of  the  little 
society,  and  to  assist  in  securing  them  a 
pastor. 

A  public  meeting  was  called  at  Crow's 
Hall  Sunday,  Aug.  18,  1872,  at  which  Mr. 
Hunting  was  present. 

A  subscription  for  the  renewal  of  services 
with  a  minister  was  opened  and  signed  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  members,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  secretary  provide 
and  send  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of 
the  society  as  pastor. 

Correspondence  was  at  once  opened  with 
Rev.  W.  6.  M.  Stone,  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  which 
resulted  in  his  accepting  the  call  made  to 
him,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  October, 
1872,  he  arrived  in  Denver  and  reported 
himself  in  readiness  for  the  work. 

The  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  there 
were  no  services,  for  the  reason  that  no 
room  could  be  obtained. 

A  committee  appointed  to  secure  some 
place  for  worship  opened  negotiations  with 
the  pastor  of  the  17th  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  use  of  their  building  Sunday 
afternoons,  but  a  very  pleasant  little  note 
received  from  him  stated  that  the  trustees 
of  his  church  deemed  it  unsuitable  to  rent 
to  the  Unitarian  Society. 

Before  the  next  Sunday,  however,  the 
committee  had  secured  for  Sunday,  August 
30,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
place  then  familiarly  known  as  the  '*  Bap- 
tist  Dug-Out,"    corner   of   Curtis  and    G 
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(now  16th)  Streets.  This  consisted  of  a 
cellar  or  basement,  mostly  underground  and 
wholly  without  superstructure,  and  roofed 
over  with  common  rough  boards.  There 
were  held,  with  forty  persons  present,  the 
first  religious  services  under  Rev.  Mr.  Stone. 
It  was,  however,  decided  by  the  committee 
not  best  to  engage  this  basement  further, 
because  of  its  want  of  light  and  other  un- 
favorable conditions,  but  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Messrs.  Belden  &  Powers  for  the  free 
use  of  their  offices,  in  Ruter*s  Block,  on  6 
(now  16th)  Street,  which  offices  were  upon 
the  ground  floor. 

There  was  organized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  2,  1873,  the  first  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  with  nine- 
teen named  as  members,  and  here  the  soci- 
ety continued  to  hold  its  services  for  six 
months,  or  until  April  6,  1873.  At  that  time 
it  being  decided  that  the  rooms,  though 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  were  too  small  for 
the  congregation — now  showing  some  small 
signs  of  life  and  growth — the  committee 
again  engaged  the  ^^Old  Theatre"  at  a  rent 
of  930  per  month ;  and  from  April,  1873,  until 
autumn  of  the  same  year  services  were  held 
in  that  place. 

During  the  two  and  a  half  years  that  the 
society  had  been  in  existence  the  one  great 
want  had  been  that  of  a  permanent  place  of 
worship.  In  that  time  seven  changes  had 
been  made,  and  not  one  of  the  rooms  occu- 
pied had  been  suitable,  and  nothing  better 
was  in  prospect.  The  building  of  a  church 
edifice  had  been,  therefore,  for  several 
months  discussed,  as  a  necessity  to  the 
growth  and  even  the  existence  of  the  society ; 
and  on  Feb.  23,  1873,  there  was  held  the 
first  meeting  at  which  official  action  was 
taken  with  reference  to  building  a  church. 

Messrs.  Stone  and  Powers  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  interview  architects  regard- 
ing plans  of  building  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
in  cost. 

During  the  next  three  months  many  meet- 
ings were  held,  plans  of  architects  examined 
and  discussed,  ways  and  means  of  obtaining 
subscriptions  considered,  and,  in  short,  the 
best  thought  and  energy  of  both  pastor  and 
people  were  devoted  toward  the  effort  for  a 
church  building.  Soon,  however,  after  the 
procuring  of  subscriptions  had  begun, — viz., 
at  a  meeting  held  June  22,  1873 — the  Sub- 
scription Committee  reported  that  it  would 


be  impossible  to  purchase  lots  and  build  a 
church  costing  810,000;  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  secure  plans  for  a  building  not 
to  exceed  $5,000.  About  this  time  were 
purchased  four  lots,  corner  of  17th  and 
California  Streets,  for  the  sum  of  $2,500, 
$1,200  being  paid  down,  and  the  balance  to 
be  pi^id  in  five  years,  with  interest  at  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum;  and  the  work  of 
building  was  at  once  commenced.  The 
building  was  of  wood,  of  Gothic  architect- 
ure, with  stained-glass  windows,  and  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
It  was  neatly  finished  and  furnished,  and 
was  dedicated  Sunday,  Dec.  28, 1873. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting  was  present  and 
assisted,  preaching  morning  and  evening  to 
a  crowded  house ;  and  on  that^  day,  by 
unanimous  vote,  the  name  ''Unity*'  was 
given  to  the  church. 

Thus,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  society 
found  itself  in  possession  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, but  the  labors  and  anxieties  through 
which  it  had  been  accomplished  need  not  be 
told  and  cannot  be  realized.  The  year  1873 
was  one  of  great  financial  depression 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Business 
men  were  extremely  cautious,  and  parted 
with  their  money  with  reluctance,  so  that 
subscriptions  were  obtained  and  collections 
made  with  difficulty,  and  it  was  only  by  un- 
tiring and  prolonged  efforts  that  money  had 
been  raised  ;  and  the  pride  and  satisfaction 
of  the  little  society  in  taking  possession  of 
their  new  church  was  somewhat  tempered 
by  the  fact  that  a  debt  of  $3,000  rested  upon 
the  property.  Still,  hope  and  courage  filled 
the  hearts  of  all. 

After  entering  the  new  church  the  house 
was  well  filled,  the  pews  nearly  all  rented, 
and  a  year  of  reasonable  prosperity  fol- 
lowed. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  23,  1875,  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church, 
altbottgh  remaining  some  three  mouths 
thereafter.  From  that  date  until  Oct  27, 
1878,  no  regular  pastor  occupied  the  pulpit. 
These  were  dark  days  for  Unity  Church. 
The  financial  depressions  of  the  country 
continued,  and,  being  without  regular  ser- 
vices, the  congregation  became  scattered 
and  the  revenue  small  and  uncertain. 

Occasional  services  were  held  by  Unita- 
rian ministers,  casually  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  summer  of   1876  Rev.  J.  H.  Dudley 
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preached  for  three  months.  This  was  the 
longest  ministration  during  the  two  and  a 
half  years.  Still  a  deep  interest  and  a  de- 
termined purpose  on  the  part  of  many  re- 
mained, and  lay  services  were  frequently 
held,  and  the  Sunday-school  was  pretty 
faithfully  kept  up. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  a  call  was  sent  to 
Rev.  William  R.  Alger,  who  accepted,  and 
l^reached  his  first  sermon  in  Denver  Oct* 
27,  1878.  The  well-known  reputation  of 
Mr.  Alger  for  scholarly  attainments,  and 
his  high  standing  in  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation, gave  the  society  at  once  a  promi- 
nence which  it  had  not  hitherto  attained. 

For  a  time  the  little  church  was  crowded, 
and  much  encouragement  was  entertained 
for  the  future ;  but  after  a  few  months  the 
interest  largely  died  out,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Alger's  year  the  society  seemed  to 
have  made  little  or  no  real  progress,  while 
its  financial  condition  was  even  worse  than 
ever  before. 

In  fact,  from  a  period  of  g^eat  expecta- 
tion, and  even  exaltation,  the  society  had 
passed  to  one  of  almost  utter  discourage- 
ment and  despair,  and  the  society  experi- 
enced a  season  of  greater  embarrassment 
and  depression  than  had  ever  before  ex- 
isted. It  was  found  that  the  expenses  of 
the  year  had  exceeded  the  income  in  the 
sum  of  nearly  one  thousand  dollars,  with 
no  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  debt. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
church  they  unanimously  voted  to  turn 
over  the  affairs  of  Unity  Church,  social, 
religious,  and  especially  financial,  into  the 
bands  of  the  ladies  of  the  church,  whose 
zeal,  fidelity,  faith,  courage,  and  executive 
ability  had  been  fully  proved.  The  trus- 
tees and  most  of  the  male  members  of 
Unity  Church  were  active  business  men,  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  duties  and  wholly 
unable  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the 
problem  of  Unity's  finances.  Their  coun- 
sel, however,  to  the  ladies  was  to  sell  the 
property,  pay  the  debts,  and  consider  the 
effort  to  establish  a  liberal  church  in 
Denver  a  failure. 

It  was  said,  and  with  much  force,  that,  if 
a  man  with  Mr.  Alger's  ability  could  not 
keep  up  the  interest  in  a  liberal  society, 
and  be  fairly  supported  in  Denver,  it  would 
be  scarcely  reasonable  to  make  further 
efforts  and  further  sacrifices. 


It  is  not  possible  for  those  living  in  the 
East  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  liberal  religious  or- 
ganizations in  the  "Far  West,"  where  the 
population  is  continually  shifting  and 
changing.  Large  numbers  of  those  at 
one  time  and  another  interested  in  and 
working  with  the  church  had  gone  from 
the  city,  and  of  those  remaining  none  could 
tell  the  changes  which  one  year  would 
bring. 

But  the  struggles  for  its  existence  and 
perpetuity  had  been  too  long  and  great, 
and  there  were  those  who  could  not  give  it 
up.  The  ladies  of  the  church  resolved  not 
to  surrender. 

The  church  property  at  this  time  was 
valued  at  98,000,  but  at  a  forced  sale  it 
would  bring  scarcely  97,000.  But,  confident 
of  the  growth  of  Denver  and  the  consequent 
advance  of  property  in  value,  the  ladies 
resolved  upon  an  attempt  to  pay  the  float- 
ing debt  of  $1,000,  keep  up  the  interest  on 
the  large  debt  of  $3,000,  and  hold  the  prop- 
erty, believing,  if  they  could  do  so,  a 
brighter  day  would  dawn.* 

To  this  end  they  voted  to  have  no  min- 
ister and  no  Sunday  services  for  one  year, 
to  rent  the  church  building  for  thirty  dol- 
lars per  month  to  a  society  desiring  its  use, 
and  to  labor  diligently  for  the  payment  of 
the  floating  debt.  For  this  purpose  each 
of  the  trustees  generously  contributed  $50, 
thus  reducing  the  debt  by  $250.  During  the 
year  the  ladies  earned,  in  the  Aid  Society 
and  by  entertainments,  etc.,  nearly  $1,000, 
and  in  the  summer  began  correspondence 
with  the  East  with  the  purpose  of  again  se- 
curing a  minister  to  fill  Unity  pulpit.  The 
Rev.  R.  L.  Herbert,  having  accepted  a  call 
to  Denver,  preached  his  first  sermon  Sept. 
19,  1880. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  a  man  of  talent,  a  pro- 
found thinker,  a  forcible  writer,  and  a  con- 
scientious and  laborious  pastor.  His  first 
determination  was  to  secure  the  payment 
of  the  church  debt,  now  increased  to  $3,700 ; 
and  by  his  efforts  a  donation  of  $1,000  was 
promised  from  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation on  condition  that  the  remaining 

«It  may  be  said  that  their  decision  has  been  more 
than  jastified  by  the  sale  of  the  same  property  by 
the  church  for  924,000,  and  later  by  others  for 
$50,000;  and  it  is  note  held  at  perhaps  three  times 
that  sum. 
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12,700  be  immediately  raiged.  By  the  gen- 
erous contributions  of  the  trustees  and 
friends  of  the  church  this  was  accomplished ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1881  the  debt  was  paid, 
and  the  church  property  freed  from  encum- 
brance. 

In  August,  1881,  Mr.  Herbert  died  sud- 
denly. There  seemed  to  have  been  given 
him  a  work  to  do  in  Denver ;  and  after  his 
coming  he  quickly  accomplished  that  work, 
and  went  home  to  his  rest.  The  payment 
of  the  church  debt  is  Mr.  Herbert's  me- 
morial, and  his  name  must  ever  be  grate- 
fully associated  with  Unity  Church. 

From  Mr.  Herbert's  death  in  August, 
1881,  there  were  no  regular  services  until 
March  19, 1883,  when  Rev.  A.  M.  Weeks  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
Unity  pulpit.  Mr.  Weeks  was  a  noble  man, 
much  beloved  both  as  friend  and  minis- 
ter. He  brought  to  his  work  the  enthu- 
siasm of  high  aims  and  earnest  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberal  religion ;  and  his  sud- 
den death,  Jan.  29,  1884,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  left  the  society  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  his  early  death  and  their  own 
great  loss. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  discouragement 
consequent  upon  the  loss  of  two  such  minis- 
ters as  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Weeks,  the 
church  work  was  not  allowed  to  languish. 
Lay  services  were  kept  up  for  many  weeks ; 
and  during  the  summer  sermons  were 
preached  by  Messrs.  Hinckley,  Van  Ness, 
Crocker,  and  Laird  Collier.  In  July  a  call 
was  extended  to  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness; 
and  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  1884,  his  instal- 
lation took  place  at  Unity  Church.  Present 
and  assisting:  Rev.  John  Snyder  of  St. 
Louis;  Rev.  £.  Powell  of  Topeka;  Rev. 
J.  T.  Gibbs  of  Greeley;  Rev.  C.  G.  How- 
land  of  Lawrence. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  Mr.  Van 
Ness's  pastorate  the  steadily  increasing  con- 
gregation made  the  need  of  a  new  and 
larger  church  building  more  and  more  im- 
perative. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  the  church  prop- 
erty, corner  of  California  and  17th  Streets, 
was  sold  for  924,000,  and  lots  purchased  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  19th  Avenue 
for  the  sum  of  914,000.  Here  on  Nov.  9, 
1886,  was  laid  with  appropriate  and  im- 
pressive ceremonies  the  comer-stone  of  the 
present  church  building.    The   building  is 


of  brick,  with  red  stone  trimmings,  of 
Romanesque  architecture,  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty.  Be- 
sides the  spacious  entrance  hall  and  the 
beautiful  audience-room  there  are  commo- 
dious Sunday-school-rooms,  parlors,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  social  as  well  as  the 
religious  work  of  the  society. 

Beautiful  memorial  windows  keep  fresh 
the  memory  of  our  beloved  dead.  The  ne^ 
church  was  dedicated  Sept.  4,  1887.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Minot  J.  Savage  and  Brooke  Her- 
ford  of  Boston  were  present,  and  preached 
morning  and  evening ;  and,  to  those  who  had 
labored  so  long  and  faithfully,  the  beautiful 
new  church,  the  eagerly  listening  throng, 
filling  every  possible  space,  profoundly  in- 
terested and  moved  by  the  stirring  words 
they  heard,  seemed  the  fruition  of  all  their 
hopes. 

During  the  following  two  years,  in  which 
Mr.  Van  Ness  continued  to  preach,  there 
was  ever-increasing  interest ;  and  the  church 
and  congregation  came  into  active  promi- 
nence in  benevolent  and  philanthropic  work. 
Failing  health  compelled  Mr.  Van  Ness's 
resignation  Oct.  1,  1889. 

On  Nov.  10,  1889,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  ordained  in  Unity 
Church.  Under  his  ministry  large  numbers 
were  added  to  the  church,  the  Sunday- 
school  doubled  its  numbers,  and  the  various 
activities  of  the  society — social,  literary, 
benevolent,  and  religious — gave  each  its  own 
particular  aid  toward  the  life  of  the  beloved 
church. 

In  1893  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  resigned,  in  order 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell  then  became  pastor  of 
the  Denver  church.  His  time  fell  in  the 
unfortunate  period  of  financial  depression. 
He  completed  his  second  year,  and  then 
resigned. 

Rev.  David  Utter  came  in  February,  1896, 
and  after  a  month's  work  got  the  church 
together,  and  persuaded  them  to  meet  regu- 
larly till  July.  By  that  time  they  were 
ready  to  engage  him  for  a  year,  which  time 
is  now  fulfilled;  and  the  outlook  is  very 
much  improved. 

Faith  is  the  highest  individual  experience, 
because  it  conquers  the  pride  of  the  under- 
standing.— John  Sterling. 
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THE  FIRST  WORK  OF  A  GREAT  AUTHOR: 
RtJFFINI'S  "LORENZO  BENONI" 


"The  love  for  Italy  is  a  malady  which  is 
fated  |»  condemn  to  suffering  all  whom  it  seizes 
upon/' — From  a  letter  of  Giovanni  Ruffini^  about 
1848. 

In  the  days,  now  so  long  ago,  when  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  voice  had  first  grown  silent, 
and  George  Eliot's,  as  a  noTelist,  had  scarcely 
yet  been  heard,  a  book  appeared  called 
simply  '*  Doctor  Antonio,  a  Tale  of  Italy," 
which  soon  attracted  wide-spread  attention 
and  admiration  from  the  English-speaking 
world.  Its  author  was  a  certain  John  Ruf- 
fini,  of  whom  comparatively  little  was 
known,  save  that  he  was  a  Grenoese,  had 
been  an  early  friend  of  Mazzini,  who  ac- 
conapanied  him  to  England  in  1837,  and 
had  made  his  abode  in  Paris  since  1841. 

Written  in  most  pnre  and  flowing  Eng. 
liafa,  without  errors,  slang,  or  blemish,  this 
book  might  have  stood  for  a  wonder,  viewed 
merely  as  the  work  of  a  foreigner  compos- 
ing in  a  tongue  acquired  in  maturity.  It 
had  little  in  the  way  of  a  plot.  The  charac- 
ters were  but  few.  It  was  generally  ear- 
nest, sometimes  mournful  in  its  tone,  and 
painfully  tragic  in  its  close,  although  by 
no  means  destitute  of  a  vein  of  subtle  and 
delicate  humor  throughout.  One  might 
call  it  a  sort  of  Tendenzschrifi,  its  main  ob- 
ject (apart  from  the  charming  love-story) 
being  to  depict  the  state  of  things  in  Italy 
previous  to  and  directly  following  upon  the 
movements  of  1848.  It  had  little  in  com- 
mon with  either  the  sensational  or  the 
realistic  schools  of  our  day.  And  yet,  by 
persons  of  the  most  widely  differing  tastes 
and  standards,  this  ''Doctor  Antonio"  was 
soon  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest, 
purest,  and  most  perfect  novels  ever  writ- 
ten, in  its  own  way  absolutely  unique;  a 
book  which  fascinated  and  held  us  captive 
by  its  rare  and  delicate  beauty,  while  per- 
vading our  memories  with  that  atmosphere 
of  poetry  and  of  sorrow,  that  lofty  and 
heroic  sadness,  which  is  left  by  some  noble 
tragedy  when  the  curtain  falls. 

Those  who  had  been  stirred  by  the  story 
of  the  Sicilian  patriot  Antonio  and  the 
lovely  English  Lucy  Davenne  were  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  exquisite  ro- 
mance, so  full  of  finished  beauty,  was  not  its 


author's  maiden  effort.  Two  years  before, 
in  1858,  he  had  published  "Lorenzo  Benoni, 
or  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian/'  in  the 
form  of  an  autobiography.  Genial  and 
companionable,  whether  it  be  sad  or  lively, 
it  is  one  of  those  books  that  we  may  pick 
up  almost  anywhere,  sure  of  lighting  upon 
something  worth  reading,  and  laying  it 
down  with  a  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
fortunes  of  its  hero,  whom  nearly  every  one 
felt  inclined  to  identify  with  its  author.* 

The  biographer  of  Ruffini  has  given  us  to 
understand  that  **Lorenzo  Benoni"  was  in- 
tended for  a  picture  of  his  life  at  school  and 
college. t  That  it  is  only  to  be  taken  as  an 
idealization  of  his  youth  is  proved  from 
information  supplied  by  Prof.  Carlo  Cag- 
naoci  in  his  interesting  work,  '^Giuseppe 
Mazzini  e  i  Fratelli  Ruffini,"  issued  in  1893. 
This  consists  of  letters  (copiously  annotated 
by  the  editor)  from  the  exiled  Ruffinis  to 
their  mother,  the  original  of  the  lovable, 
sorrow-stricken,  saintly  Signora  Eleonora  in 
^Doctor  Antonia,"  besides  a  number  to  her 
from  Mazzini,  and  a  few  fragments  of  Agos- 
tino  Ruffini's  writings,  in  both  verse  and 
prose. 

There  is  something  painfully  disen- 
chanting in  the  knowledge  that  **Lorenzo 
Benoni"  must  be  viewed  chiefly  as  a  ro* 
mance,  save  for  the  slim  foundation  of  facts 
furnished  by  Agostino's  autobiographical 
record  of  his  youth.  We  should  prefer  to 
retain  our  first  faith  in  its  being  a  some- 
what heightened  but,  on  the  whole,  correct 
outline  of  Giovanni's  early  years.  That  his 
boyhood  was  a  rather  grave  and  thoughtful 
one,  not  unlike  that  of  Lorenzo,  it  'seems 
impossible  to  doubt.  Melancholy  by  nature, 
he  appears  to  have  known  little  happiness 
at  home  except  in  his  affection  for  his 
brother  Jacopo  and  his  mother.  Not  in 
vain  did  he  choose  the  name  "Benoni"  (son 
of  my  sorrow)  for  his  hero*  Each  one  of 
the  five  Ruffinis  in  some  way  (as  Agostino 


•Admirers  of  Ruffini  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  "Doctor  Antonio"  has  of  late  yean  been 
republished  both  by  Dillingham  of  New  York  and 
McClurg  of  Chicago,  in  low-priced  paper-covered 
editions;  also  that  "Lorenzo  Benoni,"  though  out 
of  print  in  America,  can  be  had,  as  Vol.  571  of  the 
Tauchnitz  series,  from  F.  W.  Christem  of  New 
York,  price  fifty  cents. 

t  Giovanni  Ruffini,  uno  Studio.  Per  Arturo  Li- 
naker.    Firenze,  1882. 
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writes,  in  exile)  was  to  be  a  soaroe  of  sore 
grief  to  the  mother  whom  they  adored. 

Ottavio,  the  eldest,  while  eschewing  poli- 
tics and  living  at  home,  is  slightly  (one 
might  say  slightingly)  sketched  by  Cagnacci 
as  pleasure-loving,  indolent,  and  self*indul- 
gent.  Vincenzo,  while  a  student  of  medicine, 
had,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  committed 
suicide  by  throwing  himself  out  of  a  win- 
dow. The  third,  most  gifted  and  promising 
of  the  brothers,  Jacopo  (bom  on  the  same 
day  as  Mazzini,  June  22,  1805),  paid  the 
natural  penalty  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Young  Italy  by  being  arrested,  and  (his 
mind,  as  it  is  believed,  having  been  weak- 
ened by  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  imprison- 
ment and  the  terror  of  betraying  his  com- 
panions) killed  himself  one  night  in  his  cell 
by  opening  a  vein  in  his  throat. 

Giovanni  Domenico,  the  future  novelist, 
was  bom  in  September,  1807.  Destined  to 
make  their  name  famous,  he  was  consid- 
ered less  talented  in  his  youth  than  either 
Jacopo  or  the  youngest  brother,  Agostino. 
There  was  also  a  daughter,  Nina,  of  whom 
we  hear  little,  save  that  she  was  married 
to  a  Genoese  named  Durante  in  1838. 

Their  mother  came  of  a  noble  family,  her 
proper  title  being  the  Marchesa  Eleonora 
Curio  Ruffini.  The  father  (evidently  by  no 
means  a  loved  parent)  was  a  lawyer  and  a 
magistrate,  highly  respected,  and,  as  we  sui^ 
mise,  much  tried  by  the  political  vagaries  of 
his  promising  sons,  who,  regardless  of  the 
duty  of  trying  to  labor  in  their  professions 
of  law  and  medicine,  flung  their  worldly 
prospects  to  the  winds  by  helping  Mazzini 
to  conspire,  and  to  found  "Young  Italy." 
We  cannot  judge  how  far  he  may  have  been 
portrayed  or  caricatured  as  the  father  of 
his  hero,  the  worthy  but  stiff-necked  Haus- 
teufelf  who  ruled  his  household  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Lorenzo  fienoni  is  introduced  to 
the  reader  as  domiciled  in  a  town  between 
Nice  and  Grenoa  (intended*  for  Taggia)  at  the 
house  of  his  father's  brother,  an  elderly 
canon,  briefly  described  as  having  been 
"good  rather  than  bad,"  but  who  lets  the 
nervous,  shy,  solitary  child  be  tyrannized 
over  and  half-starved  by  his  housekeeper, 
who  was  "bad  rather  than  good."  Here  he 
was  taught  Latin,  for  threepence  an  hour, 
by  a  tall,  grim,  lanky,  sallow-faced,  hungry 
young  abb^,  who  made  him  decline  bonus 
with    its    comparative    honiory    superlative 


boniasimus.  After  two  years  (he  had  been 
sent  there  from  Genoa  at  seven)  his  stay 
was  suddenly  cut  short. 

A  widower  of  seventy-four,  who  lived 
near  the  canon,  having  chosen  to  remarry, 
his  neighbors,  according  to  ancient  local  cus- 
tom, for  three  successive  evenings  treated 
him  to  a  serenade  of  discordant  music,— 
pans,  shovels,  chains,  squealing  pigs,  and 
braying  donkeys.  Strictly  forbidden  to 
join  the  merry  youngsters  who  were  assist- 
ing with  this  delightful  uproar,  Lorenzo  on 
the  third  evening  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  stealing  out,  and  was  just  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  himself  by  helping  to  rattle 
big  chains,  when  he  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  watchful  housekeeper,  dragged  home  in 
disgrace,  and  kept  in  solitary  conflnement 
for  many  days.  He  next  ran  away,  trying 
to  get  back  to  his  parents,  but  was  soon  re- 
captured. And  the  end  of  it  was  that  his 
father,  irritated  by  the  complaints  of  the 
canon,  sent  for  the  poor  boy  to  return  to 
Genoa,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  Collegio 
Reale,  being  barely  nine  years  old. 

Of  his  first  two  years  at  this  seminary 
(which,  as  he  says,  corresponds  to  an  Eng- 
lish public  school)  he  merely  tells  us  that 
they  contained  much  misery  of  body  and 
mind.  The  next  two  proved  more  endur- 
able, but  it  is  only  of  the  last  year  that  he 
gives  us  a  detailed  account. 

It  is  a  most  lively  and  entertaining  chron- 
icle, which  we  have  not  space  even  to  sketch 
in  outline.  A  few  instances  will  serve  to 
show  the  contrast  between  the  Italian  boy's 
experiences  and  those  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
contemporaries.  This  royal  college  was 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  Somaschi 
Fathers,  headed  by  a  certain  "Father  Elet- 
tore,"  who,  as  he  says,  was  "czar  and  pope 
in  one."  Lorenzo,  now  grown  into  a  tail, 
precocious,  promising  scholar  of  thirteen, 
was  one  day  summoned  to  this  august  pres- 
ence, and  informed  that  he  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  for  having 
brought  from  home,  kept  in  his  desk,  and 
read  a  book  which  stood  upon  the  Index 
Expurgatorius,  If  he  were  to  die  at  that 
moment,  he  would  lose  his  soul.  What  was 
this  dreadful  volume?  It  was  an  Italian 
translation  of  "Paradise  Lost"  I 

Practically,  this  mediaeval  sentence  merely 
involved  a  night's  imprisonment  in  one  of 
the    dreary  cells    reserved    for   evil-doers. 
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The  worst  of  it  was  that  this  very  eveniDg 
had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  future  Carbo- 
naro  and  his  own  set  for  a  revolt  against  a 
certain  tyrant,  who,  assisted  by  some  big 
bullies,  had  long  kept  up  a  reign  of  terror. 

The  delayed  rebellion,  however,  came  ofE 
two  days  later,  with  such  success  as  caused 
its  perpetrators  to  celebrate  their  victory 
by  what  they  called  a  Roman  triumph.  Lo- 
renzo and  a  colleague  appeared  as  consuls  in 
classical  costume,  borne  on  a  litter  by  four 
lads,  the  festivity  winding  up  with  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  a  document  composed  by 
their  leader.  It  was  a  constitution  of  the 
republican  form  of  government  which,  they 
had  settled,  was  to  make  matters  in  their 
division  of  the  Royal  College  easy  for 
the  future.  Ruffini,  in  his  dryly  humorous 
way,  gently  jests  over  this  juvenile  produc- 
tion, regretting  its  loss,  as  "the  comparison 
between  the  plans  of  a  head  of  thirteen  and 
those  of  old  heads  and  big-wigs  would  not 
lack  piquancy."  Erelong  fresh  complica- 
tions arose.  Lorenzo  got  into  hot  water 
again,  though  not  entirely  through  his  own 
fault.  A  series  of  commotions  followed, 
causing  their  new  republic  (like  so  many 
more  serious  ventures)  to  dissolve  in  smoke. 
In  a  short  time  we  find  our  hero  rejoicing 
that  his  now  uncomfortable  position  would 
be  ended  by  his  quitting  college  for  good, 
though  not  before  he  had  triumphantly  car- 
ried off  every  first  prize  of  his  division, 
besides  being  crowned  with  laurel  for  his 
Latin  and  Italian  poetry.  Scarcely  four- 
teen, his  leaving  school  in  such  a  blaze  of 
glory  turned  his  head.  He  fancied  himself 
not  merely  a  man,  but  a  celebrity ;  and  his 
childish  vanity  received  something  of  a 
wholesome  shock  when  his  uncle  John,  his 
mother's  brother,  an  elderly  merchant,  full 
of  shrewd  sense,  made  some  caustic  reflec- 
tions upon  Lorenzo's  ultra-fashionable  new 
clothes,  his  airs  of  importance,  and — worst 
of  all — told  him  to  *<read  Dante  through  ten 
times,  and  then,  if  he  had  a  mind,  to  set  to 
work  at  writing  verses,  but  not  before." 

After  a  fortnight  of  this  fancied  distinc- 
tion, sorely  dashed  by  discovering  that  no 
one  outside  of  the  Royal  College  considered 
him  a  hero,  he  gave  up  trying  to  play  the 
dandy,  stayed  at  home,  and  devoured  every 
book  he  could  get  hold  of.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  how  this  excitable  youth,  being 
taken  for  the  first  time  to  an  opera,  was  so 


intoxicated  by  the  music,  the  spectacle,  and 
the  ballet  that  he  went  home  in  a  fever, 
which  kept  him  for  three  days  in  bed. 
Fortunately,  his  father  cut  short  his  idle- 
ness by  sending  him  to  attend  the  lectures 
at  the  seminary  (so  called  because  largely 
frequented  by  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood). In  Genoa  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
pupils  of  different  establishments  to  have 
a  feud  with  each  other.  Lorenzo,  hailing 
from  the  Royal  College,  soon  found  an  irri- 
tating persecutor  in  a  certain  seminarist 
much  older  than  himself,  who,  for  a  while, 
made  him  amply  wretched. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  next  phase 
of  this  imaginative  and  over-sensitive  boy 
should  have  been  one  of  religious  fervor. 
He  chanced  to  read  the  life  of  the  "Blessed 
Fra  Martino"  of  Lisbon,  which  soon  made 
him  long  to  become  a  missionary  in  China 
and  Japan,  with  an  end  of  glorious  martyr- 
dom. He  describes  how  one  day  toward 
sunset  he  was  wandering  with  a  friend  on 
the  heights  above  Grenoa.  They  went  into 
the  solitary  convent  church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
which  stood  alone  on  a  barren  hillside.  A 
few  young  Capuchin  novices  were  kneeling 
on  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  chanting 
vespers.  The  dusky  church,  the  music,  the 
sight  of  those  worn  young  faces,  operated 
on  Lorenzo*s  overstrung  nerves  like  a  voice 
from  heaven,  telling  him  that  here  his  vo- 
cation was  to  be  found.  For  some  months 
he  practised  religious  austerities,  encour- 
aged by  his  confessor,  who  probably  wished 
to  secure  this  talented  youth  for  the  priest- 
hood. The  grief  he  would  cause  to  his 
mother  by  telling  her  of  his  resolve  weighed 
upon  him.  But,  when  he  had  steeled  him- 
self to  make  the  disclosure,  expecting  a 
scene  of  tears  and  entreaties,  to  his  surprise 
she  bore  it  with  great  calmness,  merely  say- 
ing that  in  such  an  important  matter  he 
ought  to  do  nothing  without  consulting  his 
uncle  John.  A  certain  degree  of  friendly 
intimacy  had  grown  up  between  Lorenzo 
and  his  caustic  but  kindly  mentor,  who, 
after  listening  with  great  gravity  and  pa- 
tience to  his  nephew's  "long  farrago  about 
Fra  Martino  and  martyrdom  and  China 
and  Japan,"  dryly  observed  that,  whatever 
priests  might  say,  a  man  might  find  trials 
enough  in  this  world  to  make  a  saint  of 
him ;  that  he  had  no  objections  to  monastic 
life,  only  he  could  wish  that  Lorenzo  had 
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chosen  any  other  order  than  Capuchins,  be- 
canse— -because,  in  short,  they  were  so  nasty 
and  so  full  of  vermin.  This  damped  the 
boy*s  ardor ;  and  his  talk  about  going  as  a 
missionary  was  met  by  being  gently  re- 
minded that  he  must  first  finish  his  studies, 
for  which  a  thorough  course  both  of  the- 
ology and  the  Chinese  language  would  be 
indispensable  before  he  would  be  at  all 
qualified  for  martyrdom. 

His  elder  brother  Ccesar  (evidently  drawn 
from  Jacopo  Ruffini)  now  appears  upon  the 
scene,  returning  from  a  long  stay  in  the 
country  after  an  illness.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  these  lads,  half-way 
up  in  their  teens,  were  yet  children,  in  spite 
of  their  having  each  swept  off  the  whole 
array  of  first  prizes  at  college.  Together 
they  read  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  dreamed 
of  enchantments,  looked  for  subterranean 
doors  and  hidden  treasures,  and  actually 
tried  (on  the  strength  of  "The  Adventures 
of  a  Flying  Man")  to  make  for  themselves 
wings.  Caesar,  however,  felt  manly  enough 
to  fancy  that  he  had  lost  his  heart  to  a 
young  lady  he  had  only  seen  from  a  friend's 
window,  when  she  appeared  to  water  her 
flowers.  They  serenaded  her,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it.  A  second  venture  was 
equally  unsuccessful;  and  at  the  third  a 
window  opened,  and  they  were  saluted  by 
a  shower  of  water,  "every  drop  of  which,  as 
it  fell  upon  a  new  hat,  pierced  me  to  the 
heart."  Caesar's  fancy  fast  evaporated,  as 
Lorenzo's  religious  vocation  had  done  long 
ere  this ;  and  the  careless  days  of  their  boy- 
hood were  soon  over. 

Since  the  insurrection  of  1821,  in  which 
the  students  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part, 
the  Sardinian  government  had  closed  the 
universities  of  Grenoa  and  Turin,  though 
permitting  the  youths  to  attend  lectures  at 
the  dwellings  of  the  professors,  painfully 
crowded  together.  Lorenzo  declares  the 
motto  of  the  authorities  to  have  been  "Stu- 
dents must  be  kept  down."  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  unheard-of  series  of  wor- 
ries, hindrances,  and  red  tape  required  be- 
fore he  could  even  enter  upon  his  studies; 
while,  when  admitted,  there  arose  new  hosts 
of  troubles.  Caesar,  moreover,  had  been 
placed  in  the  office  of  a  stern  notary,  who 
worked  him  nearly  to  death.  A  fortunate 
accident  at  this  time  made  them  form  a 
friendship    with    Mazzini,    whom    Lorenzo 


describes,  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
Fantasio,  as  "the  most  fascinating  little  fel- 
low I  ever  knew."  * 

Mazzini's  magnetic  personality,  which 
made  him  the  centre  of  a  set  of  young  men 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  acknowledged 
head,  soon  gained  a  firm  hold  upon  Lorenzo, 
and  helped  to  soothe  him  under  the  vexa- 
tions of  his  student  life.  Although  the  uni- 
versities were  soon  reopened,  yet  it  brought 
a  fresh  annoyance  in  the  shape  of  a  rule  re- 
quiring the  youths  to  pass  the  greater  part 
of  Sunday  in  attending  La  Congregasdone. 
Indignant  at  this  compulsory  worship  twice 
a  day,  they,  as  might  be  expected,  played 
off  all  manner  of  foolish  and  irreverent 
tricks  to  give  vent  to  their  disgust.  Some- 
times all  would  remain  silent.  Sometimes 
they  would  bellow  out  the  responses  in 
chorus  till  the  windows  rattled.  Lorenzo 
erelong  found  his  name  implicated,  though 
by  mistake,  with  the  most  audacious  trick 
of  all.  Seeds  of  the  plant  called  gaggia, 
which,  when  masticated,  become  highly 
offensive  and  pestiferous  in  a  close  atmos- 
phere, had  been  strewn  in  the  chancel, 
causing  such  a  stench  as  compelled  the  offi- 
ciating priest  to  withdraw.  In  spite  of  his 
being  able  to  prove  an  alibi,  the  exasperated 
authorities  condemned  him  to  rustication 
for  a  year.    "Students  must  be  kept  down." 

During  this  enforced  holiday,  partly 
passed  in  studying  literature,  he  grew 
more  than  ever  absorbed  in  the  political 
questions  already  filling  Mazzini's  soul. 
The  brilliant  young  avvocato  was  looking 
out  for  an  opportunity  of  finding,  or,  if 
need  be,  establishing  some  secret  associa- 
tion, which,  like  the  Greek  Hetaireia  during 
their  war  of  independence,  should  help  to 
hasten  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  dominated 
as  it  was,  even  in  Piedmont,  by  priests, 
spies,  informers,  and  principles  of  retrogres- 
sion. The  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari 
at  first  seemed  to  promise  what  they  sought. 
Not  without  much  weary  waiting  did  Fan- 


*We  ref^ret  having  no  space  to  quote  Rufiini's 
description  of  his  friend,  whom  another  Italian, 
meeting  Mazzini  at  Marseilles,  during  his  first  exile, 
declares  to  have  been  **the  most  perfect  living 
creature,  male  or  female*'  that  he  ever  saw.  It 
was  a  noble,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  beauty,  de- 
pending less  upon  features  (though  his  were  finely 
moulded)  than  upon  his  magnificent  eyes,  play  of 
expression,  and  what  Margaret  Fuller  aptly  called 
his  "  soft,  melancholy  look." 
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tasio  and,  after  him,  the  Benonis  succeed 
in  gaining  admission  into  this  formidable 
free-masonry,  which,  as  they  fondly  hoped, 
was  able  to  move  the  world. 

Lorenzo's  description  of  his  own  initisr 
tion  as  a  Carbonaro  seems  like  some  scene 
from  an  opera.  He  had  been  mysteriously . 
warned  by  Fantasio  to  hold  himself  in  read- 
iness for  <<  whenever  the  hour  should 
strike.*'  At  the  masked  ball,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  in  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  he  was 
met  by  two  black-masked  dominos,  one  of 
whom  whispered  to  him,  "The  hour  has 
struck!"  Taken  into  the  street,  he  was 
blindfolded,  and  led,  with  beating  heart,  by 
winding  ways,  to  a  house  where,  in  a  large, 
luxuriously  furnished  upper  chamber,  in 
the  presence  only  of  his  guides  and  two 
other  dominos,  whom  he  guessed  to  be 
Caesar  (recently  admitted)  and  Fantasio,  he 
was  initiated  into  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
"Good  Cousins,'*  as  they  called  each  other. 
The  brief  ceremony  impressed  him  by  its 
cahn  earnestness  and  simplicity,  since  he 
had  "expected  at  least  a  great  display 'of 
symbolical  forms  and  drawn  daggers.'*  He 
panted  for  action,  dangerous  service,  any- 
thing to  work  off  his  excitement.  Two 
months  of  weary  waiting  passed  before  the 
impatient  brothers  were  told  by  Fantasio 
that  they  and  he  had  received  an  order  to 
assemble  that  night  at  twelve  by  the  bridge 
of  Carignano,  armed  I  Armed  I  This  was 
quite  enough  to  fill  them  with  wild  visions 
of  a  revolution.  They  spent  the  day  in 
rummaging  out  old  weapons  and  buying 
ammunition.  At  ten  the  Benonis  set  out, 
armed  like  two  highwaymen  under  their 
cloaks,  to  call  for  Fantasio,  with  whom  they 
solemnly  agreed  that,  in  the  strife  they  be- 
lieved to  be  impending,  nothing  should 
separate  them  from  each  other. 

The  night,  as  he  says,  was  just  what  con- 
spirators would  desire,  pitch  dark  and  bit- 
terly cold.  As,  arm  in  arm,  they  approached 
the  bridge  (spanning  a  deep  dry  ravine,  and 
leading  to  the  old  church  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Carignano),  they  suddenly  heard  the 
plaintive  notes  of  an  accordion.  A  shiver 
ran  through  him.  This  instrument  was 
used  by  the  Grood  Cousins  to  transmit  sig- 
nals to  a  distance.  A  mysterious  man, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  bade  them  follow  him 
to  a  square,  open  place,  where  once  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Fiesohi  had  stood.     Other  dim 


figures  might  be  seen;  and  Lorenzo,  not 
without  difficulty  and  secret  misgivings,  at 
last  succeeded  in  counting  some  fifteen  per- 
sons. **A  short  pause.  Twelve  began  to 
strike  at  the  church  of  Carignano  close  by. 
With  the  first  stroke  a  tall  figure,  hitherto 
concealed  in  a  dark  comer,  rose  to  view,  like 
a  ghost  from  underground,  and  pronounced 
the  following  words :  Tray  for  the  soul  of 

of  Cadiz,  sentenced  to  death  by  the 

high  Vendita*  for  perjury  and  treason  to 
the  Order.  Before  the  twelfth  stroke  has 
died  away,  he  will  have  ceased  to  live.' 
The  clock  tolled  slowly  on.  The  echo  of 
the  last  chime  was  still  vibrating  when  the 
voice  added,  'Disperse,'  and  each  group 
moved  off." 

Disgusted  at  this  silly  stage  trick  by 
means  of  which  the  Good  Cousins,  like  all 
declining  institutions,  were  trying  to  bolster 
up  their  waning  prestige,  these  new  mem- 
bers soon  lost  all  faith  in  the  Carbonari; 
and  Fantasio  began  to  form  plans  after- 
ward embodied  in  his  ''Young  Italy."  The 
next  experience  of  Lorenzo  (now  studying 
law,  while  Csesar  toiled  at  medicine,  his 
connection  with  the  notary  having  been  sev- 
ered by  a  brain  fever  nearly  costing  him  his 
life)  was  a  prolonged,  rather  foolish,  but 
for  some  time  very  ardent  flirtation  with  a 
fair  young  widow,  founded  on  an  incident 
in  Agostino  Ruffini's  youth. 

The  news  of  Fantasio's  arrest  fell  upon 
the  Benonis  and  their  set  f  of  young  agita- 
tors like  a  thunderbolt.  Accused  of  having 
initiated  as  a  Carbonaro  a  certain  man,  who, 
it  appears,  had  laid  a  trap  for  him,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  and  taken  to  the  barracks, 
where,  as  he  says  in  his  autobiographical 
recollections,  the  most  literary  of  the  cara- 
bineers introduced  him  to  his  companions 

« Council  of  the  Order.  This  scene  is  evidently 
worked  up  out  of  a  somewhat  similar  one  recorded 
by  Mazzini  in  his  Recollections,  where  he  was  rep- 
rimanded and  shown  two  cloaked  figures,  said  to 
be  on  their  way  to  stab  a  Carbonaro  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treason  to  his  vows. 

tYivid  sketches  are  given  of  these:  of  Alfred, 
Lorenzo's  most  gentle,  self-saorifloing  friend  at  col- 
lege ;  of  the  young  prince  converted  to  liberalism ; 
of  the  too  ardent  8f orza,  who  fancied  the  simplest 
way  to  create  a  revolution  was  to  rush  out,  waving 
the  tri-color,  and  shouting  "  Viva  V  Italia!**  of  the 
timid  Vadonl,  forced  to  become  a  monk,  yet  work- 
ing secretly  with  the  others;  and  of  the  young  ar- 
tillery of&oer,  Vittorio,  who  reminded  Lorenzo  of 
Achilles.  Almost  without  exception,  they  were 
destined  to  suffer  sorely  for  their  country. 
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as  '*a  new  edition  of  Jacopo  Ortis."  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Savon  a, 
on  the  western  Riviera,  for  several  months. 
When  at  last  released  for  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence  against  him,  he  preferred  to  leave 
Italy  (as  he  supposed  for  a  time  only)  to 
being  compelled  to  retire  to  some  small 
town,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
It  is  tragic  to  remember  what  a  long  life  of 
poverty,  exile,  and  disappointment,  now  lay 
before  the  gifted  young  man  of  twenty-five. 
While  in  prison,  high  up  in  a  tiny  room 
whence  he  oould  see  only  the  sky  and  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  hearing  only  the  shouts 
and  songs  of  the  fishermen  and  sailors  far 
below,  he  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence, 
previously  agreed  upon,  with  his  friends 
through  his  letters  to  his  mother.  Having 
thus  heard  of  the  insurrection  in  Poland, 
he  amused  himself  by  telling  the  governor 
of  the  fortress  before  the  news  had  reached 
him  from  Grenoa,  so  that,  as  he  says,  the 
old  man,  who  held  the  Carbonari  in  horror, 
must  certainly  have  believed  that  they  were 
in  league  with  the  devil.  At  first  he  had 
no  books.  Then  he  contrived  to  procure 
a  Bible,  a  Tacitus,  and  a  Byron.  Often,  he 
adds,  while  yet  "some  hopes  of  individual 
life"  lurked  within  him,  he  looked  back, 
almost  with  regret,  to  his  quiet  cell  in  the 
fortress,  in  the  soothing  companionship  of 
his  books,  of  a  little  bird  that  he  had  tamed, 
his  own  thoughts,  and  that  incomparable 
panorama  of  the  sea  and  sky. 

There  was  an  end  to  his  quiet,  studious, 
blameless,  semi-literary  life  under  his  par- 
ents' roof,  to  his  idyllic  friendship  with 
<*the  two  brothers,"  as  he  called  the  Beno- 
nis,  their  interminable  talks,  rambles,  and 
an  enjoyment  in  each  other*s  companion- 
ship that  fairly  makes  us  envy  these  ardent 
enthusiasts,  who,  while  filled  with  sadness 
for  their  country  and  fretted  by  countless 
vexations,  were  yet  sustained  by  their  devo- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  a  common  cause. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  book,  now 
grown  far  more  serious,  though  full  of 
interest,  and  never  quite  devoid  of  humor, 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Mazzini's  found- 
ing "Za  Giovine  Italia,"  From  Marseilles, 
where  he  settled  after  a  rambling  tour, 
he  forwarded  instructions  to  his  band  of 
followers,  Caesar  having  assumed  the  leader- 
ship in  his  absence.  Deprived  of  the  stimu- 
lus of   Fanta3io*s  companionship,  Lorenzo 


says  that  they  all  felt  as  if  they  had 
shrunken  to  half  of  their  former  value. 
Nevertheless,  they  worked  valiantly;  and 
the  new  organization  soon  spread  rapidly 
among  all  classes.  An  uprising  was  at  last 
determined  upon,  destined  to  fall  through 
before  it  even  was  begun,  and  followed  by 
the  inevitable  results  of  arrests,  penalties, 
and  executions.  Caesar  was  imprisoned; 
and  LfOrenzo,  after  several  narrow  escapes, 
was  compelled  to  go  into  hiding,  and,  not 
without  much  difficulty,  accomplished  his 
flight  into  France,  swimming  across  the  Yar 
in  a  condition  bordering  on  delirium,  and 
fancying  himself  betrayed  by  every  one. 
At  Marseilles  he  found  Fantasio,  looking 
haggard  and  bowed  by  grief.  There  was 
reason.  Caesar,  who  even  more  than  Lo- 
renzo had  been  his  chosen  companion,  had, 
as  already  mentioned,  taken  his  own  life  in 
prison,  a  few  days  before. 

The  details  are  not  given.  We  are  simply 
told  that  "Csesar  was  no  more";  and  the 
book  ends  here,  with  a  few  facts  regarding 
the  sad  fate  of  their  accomplices  at  home. 
It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  outline,  to  convey 
an  idea  of  its  many  merits,  its  quiet  and  gen- 
ial humor,  its  perfect  refinement  of  style  and 
language,  its  complete  mastery  of  English, 
and  its  firm  yet  easy  hold  upon  both  the 
imaginative  and  the  realistic  modes  of  treat- 
ment, remarkable  in  the  first  work  of  a 
foreign  author,  even  at  the  ripe  age  that 
Ruffiui  had  attained  when  it  was  begun. 
He  had  intended  it  as  a  story  in  a  few 
chapters  for  X'  Eco  cT  Italia,  a  periodical 
published  in  several  languages,  but  was 
disheartened  by  discovering  that  "the  maga- 
zines only  accept  serials  from  well-known 
writers."  With  his  innate  diffidence,  he 
laid  the  manuscript  aside  soon  after  com- 
pleting the  part  describing  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, and  might  never  have  had  spirit  to  go 
on  with  it  but  for  the  kindly  efforts  of  a 
certain  Masson,  whom  we  take  to  have  been 
the  now  celebrated  professor,  who  persuaded 
him  to  expand  his  story  into  a  book.  He 
was  forty-six  when  it  was  published.  As 
the  first  work  of  a  most  mature  writer,  it 
seems  to  us  more  deserving  of  praise  even 
than  Du  Maurier*s  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  which 
saw  the  light  when  its  author  was  fifty-uine. 
It  was  soon  translated  into  French  under 
the  title  of  "Memoires  d'un  Conspirateur 
Italien."     An  Italian  version  was  made  by 
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a  friend  at  home,  who  wished  to  enable 
Signora  Ruffini  to  enjoy  her  aon's  book.* 
Even  the  delight  of  witnessing  his  well- 
earned  success  can  scarcely  have  given 
much  compensation  to  the  poor  mother  for 
what  she  must  have  safPered  in  seeing  her 
young  son  driven  early  into  exile.  She  her- 
self, with  the  youngest  of  all,  Agostino,  went 
to  Marseilles,  to  join  Giovanni  and  Mazzini, 
in  the  summer  of  1838,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Jacopo.  Well,  indeed,  would  it  have  been 
for  the  happiness  of  the  surviving  brothers 
if  they  had  abandoned  politics,  and  severed 
their  connection  with  Mazzini's  unsuccess- 
ful strivings  then  and  there  I  Still  laboring 
under  the  delusion  of  being  able  to  create  a 
revolution,  they  accompanied  him  to  a  more 
secure  refuge  in  Switzerland,  with  their 
mother.  She  returned  at  last  to  her  home 
in  Genoa ;  and  the  long,  weary,  and,  politi- 
cally speaking,  fruitless  exile  of  the  future 
author  had  been  begun. 

Ursula  Tannexforst. 

Philadelphia. 


WOMAN  AND  RELIGION.t 


BT   RET.  WILLIAM   ROUNSEVILLB   ALOBR. 


Man  and  woman  equally  represent  human 
nature,  bat  each  of  them  represents  it  with  a 
distinctive  emphasis  on  particular  phases  of 
its  whole.  There  is  in  man  and  woman  re- 
spectively a  preponderance  of  certain  facul- 
ties or  modes  of  activity  of  the  universal  hu- 
manity which  they  both  represent.  What, 
then,  are  the  special  qualities  of  the  femi- 
nine and  of  the  masculine  revelation  of 
human  nature?  The  feminine  tjrpe  is 
characterized  by  a  greater  prominence  of 
the  intuitions,  the  affections,  and  the 
conscience.  The  masculine  t^pe  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  conspicuous  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  energy,  the 
understanding,  and    the  will.    In    accord- 


*  Doctor  Martini  of  Taggla,  hearing  Madame 
Rufflni  exclaim,  **Oh  that  I  were  young  like  you,  to 
be  able  to  learn  English,  and  read  my  eon's  book  I** 
actually  made  the  translation,  word  for  word,  with 
such  heroic  labors  over  the  dictionary  as,  he  de- 
clared, cost  him  a  gastric  disorder  which  lasted  for 
two  3rears.  We  must  add  that  Lorenzo's  escape  by 
swimming  across  the  Var  took  place  alraoet  as  it  is 
so  vividly  described. 


t  Address  before  the  Unitarian  Club  of  California, 
April  26, 1897. 


ance  with  this  contrast  of  their  leading 
qualities,  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
history  and  all  literature,  the  life  of  man 
is  most  emphasized  by  outward  enterprise 
and  adventure,  public  conflict  and  achieve- 
ment; the  life  of  woman,  by  retirement, 
domesticity,  the  practice  of  home  duties, 
the  culture  of  the  social  arts.  In  all  na- 
tions she  has  been  the  chief  source  of  good 
manners,  which  are  the  preamble  to  both 
ethics  and  religion.  Thus  it  always  has 
been,  still  is,  and  always  will  be  her  mis- 
sion to  refine  man,  inspire  him,  and  mould 
his  ideal.  The  essence  of  social  refinement, 
the  most  prominent  mark  of  good  manners, 
is  a  habit  of  deference  and  tact  in  any  one 
toward  others,  each  modulating  himself  in 
his  relations  with  others  by  the  principle  of 
self-subordination  and  courtesy.  This  is 
pre-eminently  the  art  of  woman,  and  the 
basis  of  everything  beautiful  and  progres- 
sive in  society.  Historically,  as  compared 
with  each  other,  man  is  grasping  and  ar- 
rogant and  self-assertive,  while  woman  is 
yielding  and  modest  and  self-effacing.  She 
is,  accordingly,  the  more  spontaneously 
amenable  and  responsive  to  the  religious 
sentiment.  For  religion  is  the  surrendering 
abnegation  of  the  self-will  of  the  creature 
before  the  will  of  the  Creator.  Religion  is 
the  worship  and  pursuit  of  perfection.  It  is 
completely  expressed  by  Christ  himself  in 
the  words,  **Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Religion  is 
the  self-surrendering  and  redemptive  trans- 
formation of  the  human  by  its  voluntary 
conformity  to  the  divine.  And  the  sub- 
stance of  this,  as  explicitly  declared  by 
Christ,  is  that  man  should  love  God  with 
his  whole  soul,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
If  religion  is  a  sovereign  love  of  God  and 
man,  leading  human  beings  to  strive  to  per- 
fect themselves  by  realizing  the  fulfilled 
image  of  their  Creator,  what  difference  is 
there  in  the  relation  generally  of  man  and 
woman  to  this  common  ideal  V  Generically, 
their  relation  to  it  is  the  same ;  but  there  is 
a  specific  difference  arising  from  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  embodied  in  them.  The  human 
identity  which  man  and  woman  are  sees  its 
nature  and  destiny  reflected  and  revealed  in 
them  through  opposing  but  correspond- 
ential  characteristics.  Now  what  are 
these  distinguishing  characteristics,  in  the 
briefest   statement?    The  general  consen- 
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8U8  of  history  and  literature,  supported  by 
philosophical  analysis,  teaches  us  that  the 
masculine  type  of  character  is  dominated 
by  conviction  and  ambition,  a  passion  for 
power  and  pre-eminence :  the  feminine  type 
is  dominated  by  sentiment  and  affection,  a 
desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  nature  in 
a  life  of  sheltered  happiness,  ministering  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  They  are  both 
expressions  of  the  divine  purpose  which 
produced  them,  but  with  an  emphatic  dif- 
ference. As  Swedenborg  says  in  his  "Con- 
jugal Love,'' — the  deepest  and  richest  and 
most  fascinating  work  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  sexes, — Woman  incarnates 
love :  man  incarnates  wisdom^  Wisdom  in- 
vents designs,  and  seeks  to  execute  them. 
Love  creates  objects  to  bless,  and  devotes 
itself  to  blessing  them.  If  the  affections  of 
a  woman  are  satisfied,  she  asks  no  career, 
but  delightedly  sacrifices  everything  else  to 
what  she  loves.  As  a  great  poet  wrote  in 
immortal  words, — 

"Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart : 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence." 

Woman  properly  is  more  religious,  stands 
nearer  to  God  than  man.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
incomparably  easier  for  her  to  forego  her 
own  will,  accept  the  will  of  another  as  her 
own,  than  it  is  for  man.  This  is  the  essen- 
tial meaning  of  the  now  classic  expression 
formulated  and  given  a  world-currency  by 
Dante  and  Goethe,  ''the  eternal  womanly." 
Whoso  reads  intelligently  the  exquisite  de- 
scription of  Beatrice  Portinari  in  the  ''Vita 
Nuova,"  and  the  somewhat  parallel  passage 
in  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  *'Faust,"  can- 
not fail  to  see  what  this  phrase  denotes. 
Woman  is  the  redemptress  of  man,  because 
she  sets  him  an  example  of  self-detachment 
from  egotism  as  the  necessary  condition  for 
the  reception  of  the  vision  and  life  of  the 
divine.  Dante  sees  not  God;  but  he  sees 
that  Beatrice  beholds  him,  and  the  beatific 
light  thrown  by  reflection  from  her  face 
upon  his  own  irradiates  and  transforms 
him. 

Religion  is  our  co-operation  with  God  for 
the  realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  God 
gave  us  existence.  He  created  us  free  self- 
hoods, that  we  might  voluntarily  train  our 
wills  into  pure  unison  with  his  will  through 
the  moral  renunciation,  not  of  our  selfhood, 
but  of  all  the  selfish  egotisms  connected 


with  it  In  this  distinctly  regenerative 
work  woman  is  the  inspiring  exemplar 
and  guide  of  man.  She  effaces  her  name 
in  marriage  and  assumes  that  of  her  hus- 
band. As  a  mother,  she,  with  a  pure  hero- 
ism and  a  glad  devotion  that  have  no 
parallel  elsewhere,  sacrifices  everything  to 
the  care  and  training  of  her  children. 
There  is  no  other  word  in  the  vocabulary 
of  man  so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  holy,  so 
persuasive,  so  commanding,  as  the  word 
"mother."  In  thus  relegating  self  to  the 
background  she  imitates  God,  who,  in  be- 
stowing on  us  all  that  we  have,  makes  his 
gifts  alone  conspicuous,  but  always  hides 
his  hand. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  late  about  a  new 
type  of  woman, — a  type  repudiating  the  old 
ideal,  created  for  her,  it  is  said,  by  man, 
and  setting  up  a  new  one  of  her  own  in  its 
place.  In  this  modern  agitation  for  the 
rights  of  women  there  is,  no  doubt,  much 
that  is  just  and  good.  So  far,  may  God 
speed  it.  But  we  must  never  lose  the  gen- 
tleness, the  unobtrusiveness,  the  purity,  the 
disinterestedness,  the  secret  and  sacred  as- 
pirations identified  with  that  old  ideal, 
which  was  no  spurious  artifice  of  her  mas- 
culine tyrant,  but  was  and  is  the  product 
of  her  own  best  genius  quickened  by  the 
grace  of  God.  It  is  infinitely  to  be  depre- 
cated that  women  shall  learn  to  imitate  the 
hard  self-assertion  of  man.  It  is  infinitely 
to  be  desired  that  men  shall  learn  to  imi- 
tate the  gentle  self-abnegation  of  woman. 

With  this  warning  qualification  and  safe- 
guard I  hail  with  hearty  joy  and  hope  that 
great  coming  forward  of  women  into  the 
full  light  and  freedom  of  active  publicity. 
They  have  long   governed   the   world   in 
secret  behind  the  curtain.    Let  the  curtain 
be  thrown  aside,  and  the  whole  truth  be  ex- 
posed.   I  will  not  permit  m^^self  to  doubt 
that  the  result  will  be  a  great  purification, 
and  not  a  great  corruption.    That  hard  rule 
of  dogmas  which  is  the  masculine  type  of 
government  has  been  long  tried.    Let  us 
now  have  a  new  and  greater  infusion  of 
that  persuasive  rule  of  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion which  is  the  feminine  type.    Under 
the  sway  of  this  purer  and  higher  temper 
I  am  fain  to  believe  the  most  of  our  great 
evils  will  speedily  melt  away.    For  as  our 
wise  Emerson  has  said,  "The  influence  of 
good  women  is  the  measure  of  civilization." 
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When  everywhere  in  public  life  the  affec- 
tion of  woman  is  added  to  the  wisdom  of 
man,  it  must  be  that  a  new  era  will  dawn. 
Where  good  women  go,  love  increases. 
Where  love  increases,  vices,  hypocrisies, 
hollow  forms,  diminish.  Affection  tolerates 
nothing  but  genuineness.  Wherever  the 
affections  are  concerned,  all  perfunctory 
repetitions  are  a  deadly  profanation,  all 
mere  mechanical  observances  an  insuffer- 
able offence.  No  affectation  can  here  have 
any  religious  power.  A  mock  sun  may  look 
hrilliant,  but  it  does  not  make  anything 
grow.  The  pure  type  of  true  womanhood 
incarnates  the  divine  love  atnong  men  to 
lead  the  way  toward  the  solid  concrete  re- 
demption of  the  world.  For  the  inmost 
secret  and  very  quintessence  of  love  is  that 
it  desires  to  serve  and  bless  its  objects,  not 
to  be  served  and  blessed  by  them.  If  the 
supreme  problem  in  moral  mathematics  is 
ever  solved, — namely,  the  squaring  of  the 
circle  of  consciousness  and  the  extraction 
of  the  cube-root  of  self, — it  will  be  first  done, 
Dot  by  a  man,  who  will  then  show  women 
how  to  do  it,  but  it  will  be  originally 
achieved  by  a  woman,  who  will  then  com- 
municate the  contagious  secret  to  men. 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNRISES. 


BT   KEV.  J.  T.   StrNDERLAND. 


« Joy  cometh  in  the  morning."— Ps.  zxx.  B. 
"In  the  morning  ye  shaU  see  the  glory,  of  the 
Lord."— Ex.  xvL  7. 

Did  you  ever  stop  really  to  think  what  a 
wonderful  thing  light  is  ?  You  cannot  see 
it,  you  cannot  hear  it,  you  cannot  feel  it 
(you  can  feel  the  warmth  in  the  heat-ray 
from  the  sun  ;  but  I  suppose  that  light  as* 
light,  you  cannot  feel),  you  cannot  smell  or 
taste  or  weigh  it.  And  yet  without  it  the 
whole  world,  as  you  now  see  the  world, 
would  have  no  existence.  The  evening  sun 
goes  down,  the  light  departs.  The  world 
disappears.  If  the  darkness  were  complete, 
the  world  would  wholly  disappear.  In  a 
few  hours  the  sun  rises,  the  light  comes 
back,  the  world  is  reborn.  Every  morning 
is  such  a  stupendous  and  amazing  rebirth 
of  a  world. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  complacency 
we  come  to  take  things  for  granted  simply 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  them.    Phe- 


nomena or  events  which,  if  they  were  new, 
would  overwhelm  us  with  amazement  and 
awe,  long  familiarity  causes  us  to  pass  by 
with  hardly  an  emotion  or  thought.  Of  all 
the  phenomena  of  .nature,  doubtless  the 
coming  of  morning  after  the  darkness  of 
the  night  is  the  most  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent. We  do  not  recognize  it  as  such  sim- 
ply because  we  have  always  seen  it. 

If  a  generation  of  men  could  be  raised  up 
without  light,  or  with  no  more  light  than 
we  have  at  night,  and  then  if  in  mature 
life  a  morning  could  come  to  them,  for  the 
first  time,  with  all  the  splendor  of  the  morn- 
ings that  we  see  every  twenty-four  hours, 
it  would  produce  an  impression  probably 
more  overwhelming  than  we  can  conceive. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  certain  to  overpower, 
bewilder,  and  blind  them,  even  if  their  ner- 
vous system  did  not  utterly  break  down 
under  so  tremendous  a  strain.  As  things 
are,  we  experience  it  without  a  shock  or 
strain  simply  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
it,  because  our  whole  nature,  physical  and 
mental,  has  been  built  up  in  a  world  where 
mornings  and  light  and  day  are  constant 
phenomena.  But  the  attempt  to  conceive 
of  morning  coming  for  the  first  time  to 
men  unaccustomed  to  anything  of  the  kind 
helps  us  a  little  to  realize  what  a  stupendous 
and  magnificent  phenomena  of  nature  it 
really  is. 

The  coloring  of  the  eastern  sky  in  the 
morning  is  not  likely  to  be  so  brilliant  as 
that  of  the  western  sky  at  evening.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this.  Probably 
most  of  us  have  seen  sunrises  nearly  or 
quite  as  magnificent  as  any  sunset. 

The  glory  of  the  morning  lies  in  the 
freshness  of  everything :  the  sparkle  of  the 
millions  of  diamonds  of  dew  that  adorn 
grass,  shrub,  and  tree;  the  songs  of  the 
birds  and  other  voices  of  an  awakening 
world;  and,  above  all,  the  gradual  emer- 
gence of  nature  out  of  seeming  non-exist- 
ence and  the  spread  of  the  golden  sunshine 
everywhere,  beginning  with  the  highest  hill 
and  mountain  top,  and  spreading  slowly 
down  into  the  valleys. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  certain 
localities  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
that  days  which  are  bright,  and  which  give 
us  brilliant  sunsets,  have  their  sunrises 
dimmed  by  mists  or  hidden  by  fogs.  But, 
even  where  this  is  so,  the  mornings  are 
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by  no  means  necessarily  without  charm, 
since  the  battle  between  the  sun  and  the 
fog  for  mastery,  especially  if  one  can  see 
it  from  an  elevation,  is  often  brilliant  and 
interesting  in  the  extreme. 

The  question  is  often  discussed,  Which  is 
the  more  desirable  life,  that  of  the  city  or 
that  of  the  country?  Doubtless  each  has 
its  advantages,  and  each  its  disadvantages. 
But  certainly  it  is  to  be  set  down  as  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  average  people  of  the 
city  that  to  so  large  an  extent  sunrises  and 
early  mornings  are  dropped  out  of  their  ex- 
istence. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can 
be  more  than  in  part  remedied,  so  long  as 
social  customs  remain  what  they  are.  If 
one  is  kept  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening 
at  a  concert  or  lecture  or  religious  meeting 
or  social  gathering,  he  must  lie  in  bed  cor- 
respondingly late  in  the  morning  or  fail  to 
get  an  adequate  amount  of  sleep;  and  in- 
sufficiency of  sleep  is  what  no  one  who  cares 
to  make  much  of  his  life  can  afford.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  the  city  dweller  must  al- 
ways pay  for  his  city  privileges  the  penalty 
of  not  only  distance  from  meadows  and 
brooks,  and  much  obscuration  of  skies  and 
sunsets,  but  the  still  heavier  penalty  of  hav- 
ing to  lose  regularly  out  of  his  life  the 
morning  hours,  which  I  cannot  but  think 
form  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  part  of 
each  day. 

Those  city  people  are  to  be  congratulated 
whose  childhood  was  spent  in  the  country, 
where  they  were  able  to  learn  at  least  what 
mornings  and  sunrises  mean,  and  to  hang 
up  in  the  gallery  of  their  memory  pictures  of 
morning's  freshness  and  beauty. 

Probably  most  of  us  think  of  our  child- 
hood as  a  little  more  rose-tinted  than  it 
really  was.  Certainly,  I  for  one  have  recol- 
lections of  mornings  in  my  childhood  that 
seem  to  me  like  patches  of  bright  sunshine 
on  a  fair  landscape, — ^recollections,  for  ex- 
ample, of  going  out  in  the  pastures  for  the 
cows  for  the  morning  milking,  just  as  the 
sun  was  rising  in  all  his  brilliance  over 
the  eastern  hills  and  bathing  the  world  in 
liquid  gold ;  recollections  of  sunrises  in  the 
sugar  camp,  as  the  day's  work  began  of 
building  about  the  kettles  in  which  we 
boiled  the  sweet  sap  those  great  fires  that 
almost  rivalled  the  sun  in  brilliance;  but, 
best  of  all,  sunrises  on  holidays,  when  the 
whole  rosy  east  seemed  a  smile  of  promise 


of  the  good  time  coming,  at  the  celebration 
or  the  picnic  or  the  day  in  the  woods  or 
the  day  on  the  lake, — that  beautiful  Chau- 
tauqua Lake  in  Western  New  York,  now 
known  over  the  world  for  its  beauty,  but 
then  the  joy  and  delight  of  only  such  fa- 
vored mortals  as  we  who  lived  near  its  fair 
shores.  Such  recollections  make  me  pity  all 
men  whose  lives  are  not  brightened  by 
memories  of  golden  mornings  in  the  coun- 
try in  boyhood's  happy  days. 

Since  boyhood  it  has  often  been  my 
privilege  to  witness  sunrise  in  country  and 
in  city,  in  many  parts  of  our  own  land, 
and  in  not  a  few  foreign  lands,  which  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  and  will 
be  prized  so  long  as  I  live  as  a  precious 
part  of  my  spiritual  furnishing. 

As  I  try  to  recall  them,  what  a  panorama 
passes  before  me  I  Let  me  note  a  few  whose 
impressions  are  most  vivid:  sunrises  in 
student  days  seen  across  the  broad  expanse 
of  Lake  Michigan,  kindling  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  horizon  into  fiame; 
sunrises  in  camp  amid  the  indescribable 
charm  of  outdoor  life;  sunrises  over  the 
hills  that  guarded  that  dear  New  England 
home  where  first  child  lips  whispered  in  my 
ear  the  sweet  word  "father";  sunrises  in 
more  than  one  other  home  since;  a  glori- 
ous sunrise  which  I  shall  never  forget,  in 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  amid  the  ex- 
quisite loveliness  of  May ;  a  sunrise  equally 
glorious  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massa- 
chusetts, when  every  height  and  every  slope 
was  gorgeous  with  October  foliage,  so  that 
the  rich  morning  light  falling  upon  it  gave 
an  indescribable  splendor  to  the  scene;  a 
quiet,  sweet,  and  charming  sunrise  on  the 
Hudson,  in  summer,  transforming  the  pict- 
uresque hills  and  shining  waters  with  an 
earthly  paradise ;  two  or  three  sunrises  over 
the  great  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  half  a  dozen  memorable  sunrises  on 
the  ocean,  some  of  them  with  the  great  eye 
of  day  opening  straight  out  of  the  sea  and 
some  from  behind  brilliant  clouds ;  sunrises 
at  Renilworth  Castle  and  Melrose  Abbey, 
where  every  ray  of  morning  light  was  an 
Ithuriel  spear  wakening  into  life  poetical 
description,  legendary  fancy,  or  historic 
scene;  a  strange,  weird,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten sunrise  on  the  great  Brahmaputra 
River  in  India,  where  for  two  hours  the 
sun  battled  with  the  rising,  rolling,  eddying. 
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shifting,  fantastic,  now  advancing  and  now 
retreating  fogs,  before  he  had  pierced  them 
throagh  with  his  golden  shafts  of  light,  and 
dissipated  them;  a  brilliant  sunrise  amid 
the  rains  of  Baal-bek,  witnessed  from  the 
great  eastern  portal  of  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  where  in  the  old  days, 
while  Rome  was  yet  in  her  glory,  splendid 
processions  of  white-robed  priests  had  so 
often  chanted  their  sunrise  worship ;  an  im- 
pressive and  memorable  sunrise  at  Samath 
in  India,  on  the  spot,  sacred  to  all  Buddh- 
ists, where  the  great  Buddha  preached  the 
first  sermon  of  his  religion  of  brotherhood 
and  peace;  a  calm,  sweet,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten sunrise  over  the  beautiful  sea  of 
Galilee,  illuminating  a  hundred  places  on 
the  white  beach  and  the  green  hills  around, 
made  sacred  by  the  touch  of  the  feet  of 
one  greater  than  Buddha,  whose  gospel 
of  brotherhood  and  peace  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  childship  to  God  shall  yet  lift 
ap  this  sad  world  until  one  day  it  shall  be- 
come heaven. 

Two  suarise  scenes  of  especial  interest  I 
must  speak  of  a  little  more  at  length.  One 
is  a  sunrise  at  Chamouniz.  Chamounix  is 
perhaps  the  most  charming  valley  in  the 
Alps.  It  nestles  close  at  the  very  foot 
of  Mont  Blanc,  Earope*s  lordliest  moun- 
tain. The  bright  stream  that  sings  amid 
its  gardens  and  homes  is  born  in  part  from 
the  snows  that  mantle  his  breast.  The 
green  grass  and  growing  crops  and  bloom- 
ing flowers  that  yon  see  around  you  con- 
trast strangely  with  his  mighty  ice  masses 
above. 

We  were  in  Chamounix  two  mornings. 
The  first  was  cloudy,  but  the  second  was 
bright.  So  with  the  earliest  dawn  we  were 
up  to  vritness  the  sunrise.  Nor  had  we  long 
to  wait;  for,  while  the  darkness  was  yet 
heavy  in  the  valley,  the  light  was  appear- 
ing on  high.  Of  course  the  first  gold  was 
seen  on  the  brow  of  the  mighty  monarch, — 
such  a  crown  as  no  other  European  sov- 
ereign may  wear.  As  we  watched,  down 
crept  the  light,  illuminating  a  larger  and  a 
larger  portion  of  the  summit.  But  for  a 
long  time  his  was  the  only  crowned  head. 
By  and  by  we  looked  away,  and,  lo  1  yonder 
another  peak  had  caught  the  glory;  after 
a  while  another,  and  then  another  still.  It 
was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  gold  catch 
from  peak  to  peak,  now  on  the  right,  now 


on  the  left,  now  here,  now  there,  now  leap- 
ing across  dark  chasms  and  deep  valleys 
and  lighting  up  distant  summits  that  were 
in  the  gloom  before,  but  ever  descending, 
descending  toward  the  valleys,  where  the 
shadows  lingered  long  and  were  reluctant  to 
move.  At  last  the  victory  of  the  sun  was 
complete,  and  his  beams  flooded  all  things, 
— lowest  valley  as  well  as  highest  mountain 
top.  At  last  there  stood  Mont  Blanc  be- 
fore us,  with  every  wrapping  of  the  night 
laid  aside,  and  clothed  in  sun-lighted  splen- 
dor from  grassy  sandal  to  crown  of  eternal 
snow. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions awakened  by  such  an  experience. 
What  could  they  be,  unless  I  were  a  stock 
or  a  stone,  but  emotions  of  wonder  and  sub- 
limity and  awe  ?  What  could  they  be  but 
those  expressed  once  and  for  all  in  Cole- 
ridge's sublime  hymn  composed  on  this 
very  spot,  with  all  this  sunrise  splendor  in 
sight? 

"0  dread  and  silent  Mount !    I  gazed  npon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Bidst  vanish  from  my  thoughts;  entranced  in 

prayer, 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 
Yet  like  w$ae  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou  the   meanwhile  wast  blending  with  my 

thoughts, — 
Yea,  with  my  Ufe  and  life's  own  secret  joy. 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  embassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Great  hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 
Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God." 

The  other  sunrise  which  I  have  to  por- 
tray for  you  is  as  far  removed  from  this 
that  I  have  just  sketched  as  can  weU  be 
conceived.  It  is  not  in  the  AIds.  It  is  not 
in  any  foreign  land  or  connected  with  any 
historic  scene.  No  great  poet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  ever  sung  its  glories.  Its  appeal 
is  more  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye.  It  is  close 
to  our  own  door  and  easily  within  reach  of 
all  of  us.  And  yet  it  is  an  exhibition  of 
surpassing  wonder  and  charm,  fit  subject 
for  the  pen  of  a  Coleridge  or  a  Wordsworth 
or  a  Burns.  I  refer  to  the  sunrises  that  are 
to  be  seen  on  all  the  hills  round  about  us ; 
and  especially  to  the  sunrise  concerts  of  the 
birds  which  are  to  be  heard  there  on  any 
fine  morning  in  May  or  June. 
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We  recognize  many  of  our  American 
birds  as  sweet  singers,  and  often  listen  to 
their  individual  songs.  But  do  we  realize 
what  splendid  bird  choruses  greet  every  ris- 
ing of  the  sun,  and  are  ready  to  greet  us  if 
we  care  to  hear  them? 

Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  for  some  years  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  that  remark- 
able man  who  was  at  once  mathematician, 
scientist,  philosopher,  preacher,  and  poet,  in 
one  of  his  poems  describes  this  early  morn- 
ing concert  of  the  birds : — 

''When  the  sun  early  begins  morn  to  awaken, 
And  his  rays,  piercing  the  gloom^  scatter  the 

darkness ; 
While  the  flowers,  children  of  May,  silently  open 
All  their  sweets,  making  the  air  rich  with  their 

fragrance ; 
And  the  birds,  waking  from  sleep,  warble  their 

matins, — 
I  rise,  throw  np  the  sash,  drink  in  their  music, 
Till  my  heart  swells  with  a  glad  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy. 
Many  notes  ring  through  the  copse,  float  o'er  the 

meadow ; 
Sounds  of  wild  jubilant  joy  rise  to  my  window. 

'fThe  small  flycatcher  first  awakes, 

The  second  part  the  robin  takes ; 

And  then  the  wren  and  vireo 

Begin  with  song  to  overflow. 

The  hangbird's  clear  and  mellow  tune. 

And  catbird's  matins,  follow  soon. 

While  richer  grows  the  harmony, 

Up  from  my  soul  the  shadows  flee. 

But  when,  at  last,  from  bobolink's  throat 

Bursts  out  the  long-imprisoned  note, 

In  liquid  sweetness  without  measure. 

Bubbling  his  ecstatic  pleasure, 

Then  'tis  sunrise  in  my  heart. 

In  his  pure  joy  I  take  a  part ; 

And,  while  he  sings,  I  silent  raise 

My  morning  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise." 

I  have  more  than  once  risen  early,  and 
gone  out  to  some  place  where  birds  are 
numerous,  to  hear  this  concert.  Several 
summers  ago,  about  the  middle  of  June,  a 
party  of  four  of  us,  and  then  a  week  later 
a  party  of  ten  of  us,  made  such  early  morn- 
ing excursions  to  the  groves  and  hills  along 
the  river  just  east  of  our  city.  We  started 
from  home  at  quarter  before  three.  At  ex- 
actly three,  when  we  were  just  passing  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  town,  and  when  only 
the  faintest  flush  of  light  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  east,  we  heard  the  first  bird-note.  It 
was  from  the  most  common  and  most  faith- 


ful of  the  fine  singers  in  this  region,  the 
song-sparrow.  When  we  reached  the  river, 
at  3.05,  we  heard  the  whip-poor-will.  The 
next  voice  heard  was  that  of  the  catbird 
at  3.10.  Then  followed  the  hairbird  at 
3.17,  the  robin  at  3.18,  and  the  blaebird 
and  summer  warbler,  each  at  3.25.  Before 
sunrise,  which  occurred  at  .4.22,  we  had 
heard  and  recognized  six  other  kinds 
of  song-birds, — namely,  chewinks,  wood 
thrushes,  rose-breasted  gn^osbeaks,  Mary- 
land yellow-throats,  and  indigo  birds  (eleven 
varieties  of  singing  birds  in  all), — ^besides 
doves,  blue  jays,  blackbirds,  and  crows.  By 
six  o'clock  a  dozen  more  kinds  of  voices 
had  been  added  to  our  concert,  including 
those  of  goldfinches,  brown  thrushes, 
meadow-larks,  cuckoos,  pewees,  and  wrens. 
You  can  imagine  how  varied  and  how 
beautiful  the  concert  was. 

Wilson  Flagg  calls  this  bird  music  of  the 
opening  day  *^the  Anthem  of  the  Mom." 
Is^it  not  strange  that  so  few  persons  have 
ever  heard  it,  or  even  know  of  its  exist- 
ence? 

Just  before  sunrise  we  climbed  the 
highest  elevation  within  reach.  Here  we 
were  able  not  only  to  listen  to  the  bird 
music,  but  to  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  river, 
the  valley,  the  hills  on  either  side,  and  the 
eastern  sky  beyond  all.  Aboiit  daybreak 
light  banks  of  fog  began  to  appear  above 
the  river,  and  spread  themselyes  out  over 
the  valley,  and  roll  up  the  hills.  But,  as  the 
sun  poured  the  full  power  of  his  beams 
upon  them,  they  broke  to  pieces  like  a 
routed  army,  rolled  up  into  wreaths  which 
the  sun  illuminated  with  great  beauty,  and 
then,  while  yet  we  were  gazing  upon  them, 
disappeared. 

The  coloring  of  the  sky  was  varied  and 
rich, — dark  blue,  purple,  lavender,  light 
blue,  yellow,  silver,  and  in  a  few  places 
crimson.  A  dark  bank  of  clouds  in  the 
north-east  looked  like  a  pack  of  savage  dogs 
advancing  straight  on  the  sun  as  he  rose,  as 
if  they  would  tear  and  devour  him.  The 
trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  were  everywhere 
shining  with  dew. 

At  least  one  of  the  party  wrote  in  his 
note-book,  ^The  freshness,  beauty,  and 
charm  of  the  morning  are  simply  indescrib- 
able." 

We  returned  home  at  6.30,  all  feeling 
that  we  had  been  through  one  of  the  rare 
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and  memorable  experiences  of  oar  lives. 
Mornings  will  always  have  a  richer  mean- 
ing to  us  because  of  those  four  hours  with 
the  hills,  the  birds,  and  the  sunrise. 

It  is  such  experiences  as  these  that  lift  up 
human  life  and  make  it  great;  that  touch 
our  eyes  and  give  them  new  vision;  that 
glorify  the  commonplace  and  make  it  com- 
monplace no  longer;  that  reveal  to  us  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  man's 
enjoyment  and  inspiration;  that  fill  the 
world  with  the  living  presence  of  God; 
that  teach  us  the  meaning  of  such  pictures 
as  that  of  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  when 
he  heard  the  divine  voice  saying,  *Tut 
off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

The  poet  Keats  begins  his. finest  poem 
with  those  lines  that  have  become  a  part 
of  the  common  scripture  of  our  times : — 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever ; 
Its  lovelinees  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness/' 

This  is  true ;  but  it  is  less  than  the  whole 
truth.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  not  only  a  joy 
forever :  it  is  a  treasure  forever ;  it  is  wealth 
forever. 

The  great  misfortune  of  us  all  is  that  we 
80  easily  lose  our  ears  and  eyes.  We  be- 
come blind  and  deaf.  We  drop  down  upon 
the  plane  of  the  drudge  and  the  slave.  The 
poetry  goes  out  of  our  souls.  Imagination 
and  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature  fall 
asleep. 

What  are  mornings  for  but  to  wake  us 
up?  Let  them  wake  up  our  souls  as  well  as 
our  bodies, — the  highest  in  us  as  well  as  the 
lowest.  Let  them  wake  up,  not  only  to  toil 
and  to  eat,  but  to  see  and  to  hear,  to  enjoy 
and  to  sing. 

We  want  the  morning  spirit.  The  spirit 
of  the  evening  is  calmness,  rest,  peace. 
This  is  good  in  its  place.  But  for  life's 
toil  and  battle  we  want  the  spirit  of  the 
morning,  which  is  hope,  faith,  courage,  and 
joy. 

We  want  a  larger  conception  of  the 
place  that  mornings  were  made  to  fill,  not 
only  in  the  physical  world,  but  in  human 
experience.  There  are  mornings  besides 
literal  ones.  Life  is'  full  of  mornings. 
Childhood  is  a  morning.  Were  ever  skies 
80  bright  and  fair  as  those  which  arch  that 
morning  land  ?    Going  away  from  home  to 


school  is  often  the  opening  of  a  morning 
gate.  The  same  is  true  of  entering  upon  a 
vocation  in  life,  especially  if  one  has  long 
looked  forward  to  it  with  expectation.  Lov- 
ing and  marrying  should  open  the  door  to  a 
wonderful  new  morning.  So  should  beconH 
ing  a  mother  or  a  father. 

There  are  spiritual  experiences  that  &r& 
glorious  mornings.  Have  you  ever  been  in 
the  grasp  of  a  strong  temptation  to  do 
wrong,  or  to  yield  obedience  to  your  lower 
self  when  you  knew  it  was  your  lower  self, 
but  after  a  struggle  conquered,  and  rose  up 
in  the  might  of  your  manhood  to  do  the 
thing  you  ought  ?  Then  you  know  what  a 
sun  rose  in  your  soul's  sky  in  that  hour. 

Have  you  ever  fought  out  that  battle 
which  is  the  central  one  in  every  noble, 
every  truly  religious  life, — Shall  I  live  pri- 
marily for  myself,  my  own  pleasure,  my 
own  wealth  or  honor  or  advancement?  or 
shall  I  live  first  and  above  all  else  for  truth,, 
for  duty,  for  love,  to  render  some  service 
to  my  fellows,  to  be  what  I  believe  God 
wants  me  to  be,  siad  to  do  his  will?  Which  ? 
I  say,  have  you  ever  fought  that  battle  out, 
and  decided  once  for  all,  I  am  not  my  own  : 
I  am  God*s  and  my  brother's ;  and  for  God 
and  my  brother  I  will  live?  Then  yon 
know  what  morning  is.  For,  when  you  con- 
sciously made  that  decision,  there  shone  a 
light  into  your  soul  that  was  brighter  than 
any  sun-rising  of  earth. 

If  there  is  anything  that  should  teach  us 
that  God  is  forever  in  the  world,  it  is  the 
mornings.  It  is  because  his  faithfulness 
fails  not  that  they  come  in  their  appointed 
time,  and  at  the  very  moment  they  are  due. 
It  is  because  he  does  not  slumber  that  tha 
world  is  awakened  from  its  slumber  when 
the  proper  second  arrives.  For  what  is  the 
awakening  of  all  nature  but  the  touch  of 
the  finger  of  God  ?    We  sing, — 

"Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
Every  morn  is  a  world  made  new." 

But  whose  is  the  life  that  makes  all  things 
new  except  God's  ? 

We  talk  about  the  "morning  of  creation," 
and  think  of  it  as  in  the  far  distant  past. 
The  truth  is,  now  is  the  morning  of  crea- 
tion. God*s  creative  processes  are  going 
on  to-day  all  around  us,  in  earth  and  ocean 
and  sky ;  and  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes 
to  see  them.    New  worlds  are  forming  in 
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the  heavens :  our  telescopes  reyeal  them  to 
us  in  all  stages  of  progress.  The  earth  is 
going  through  constant  physical  changes, 
which  are  creative  of  new  conditions  for  all 
earthly  life. 

The  realm  in  which  the  creation  is  most 
active  is  that  which  is  closest  to  man,  and 
of  which  man  is  the  centre.  New  and 
higher  forms  of  industrial,  social,  and  polit- 
ical life  are  being  created.  A  newer  and 
higher  form  of  humanity  is  being  created. 
God*s  kingdom  of  truth,  righteousness,  and 
love  on  the  earth,  is  being  created.  And,  of 
all  this,  we  are  in  the  bright  and  glorious 
morning. 

We  are  in  the  morning  of  man's  conquest 
over  physical  nature.  We  are  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  age  of  steam.  We  are  in  the 
still  earlier  morning  of  the  age  of  electric- 
ity. We  are  at  the  sun-rising  of  an  age  of 
travel  such  as  the  past  has  known  nothing 
of.  We  are  in  the  dawn  of  a  great  era  of 
political  freedom  for  man.  We  are  in  the 
dawn  of  universal  education.  We  are  in 
the  morning  of  a  great  world-movement  of 
kindness  toward  the  suffering,  the  sick,  the 
unfortunate,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind, 
the  helpless  aged,  unprotected  children,  ani- 
mals below  man.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  we 
are  in  the  dawn,  perhaps  the  very  early 
dawn,  but  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  peace  for 
mankind. 

All  this  is  creative  work  in  the  highest  of 
possible  realms.  It  is  creative  of  a  nobler 
humanity  and  of  better  world-conditions  for 
that  humanity. 

I  think  we  are  in  the  morning  of  a  better 
day  for  religion.  Long  and  dark  has  been 
the  night  in  which  superstition,  credulity, 
bigotry,  unreason,  sectarianism,  strife,  un- 
brotherliness,  intolerance,  hatred,  persecu- 
tion have  done  their  evil  work  in  the  name 
of  religion.  But  at  last  there  is  light  in  the 
east.  The  sunshine  of  truth  and  reason 
and  charity  is  beginning  to  illuminate  all 
the  higher  summits  of  the  religious  think- 
ing of  our  time.  This  bids  us  to  be  of 
good  courage.  Sunrises  do  not  go  back- 
ward. There  will  be  light  in  the  valleys  by 
and  by. 

Oh,  how  glorious  it  is  to  be  living  in  the 
midst  of  such  dawns,  such  mornings,  such 
sunrises  as  these !  There  never  was  such  a 
morning-time  as  ours.  How  should  we  all 
be  up  and  awake  I 


NATURALNESS  IN  RELIGION.* 


BT  ROBERT  F.   BELL. 


The  most  momentous  thing  of  our  day  is 
a  striving  in  all  lines  of  effort  for  greater 
naturalness  and  simplicity  of  expression. 
It  is  in  architecture;  it  is  in  applied  me- 
chanics ;  it  is  in  historical  narrative,  in  the 
field  of  fiction,  in  science  and  religion ;  it  is 
in  every  part  of  the  social  fabric.  Its  out- 
ward manifestation  confused  and  turbulent, 
there  is  inwardly  a  steady  and  resistless 
growth  toward  higher  and  better  things. 
And  it  is  in  religious  thought  and  spiritual 
experience  that  we  especially  find  the  leav- 
ening cause  of  all  this  in  the  systematic 
development  of  the  law  of  evolution.  It 
came  at  a  time  when  men  had  exhausted 
their  store  of  theological  speculation,  when 
the  fields  and  byways  of  literal  interpreta- 
tion were  trodden  under  foot,  and  the 
Church  was  feeding  the  multitude  on  husks, 
when  many  good  and  wise  souls  found  no 
intermediate  point  between  Scriptural  in- 
fallibility and  utter,  dreary  atheism,  and 
hence  to  restore  a  faith  that  was  crumbling, 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish  from  the  founda- 
tions of  religion,  that  thinker  as  well  as 
priest  might  say,  *'Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven."  In  obedience  to  its  own  law,  evo- 
lution came — a  mighty  deliverer,  with  flam- 
ing torch — unto  the  bound  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  saying,  ^'Arise,  and  go 
forth  I"  Its  coming  had  been  anticipated. 
In  the  morn'ing  of  our  century  such  men  as 
Channing  and  Bryant  and  £merson  had, 
with  a  courage  and  faith  which  we  cannot 
realize,  prepared  its  way;  and  it  is  here, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  We  are  not 
here  to  make  a  God  of  evolution :  it  is  but 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  God  reveals  him- 
self. But  having  proclaimed  that  we  will 
not  accept  error  as  revelation,  and  our  be- 
lief in  the  reasonableness  of  this  universe, 
why  not  carry  our  belief  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion ? 

In  his  infancy,  man,  a  religious  being, 
sought  to  make  religion  a  tangible  thing, 
so  that  his  God  might  not  desert  him  and 
go  to  other  peoples ;  and  so  he  made  to  it 
graven  images,  and  fixed  places  for  resi- 
dence, and  created  set  forms  of  worship,  so 
that  the  Philistine  and  heathen  might  not 
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stand  in  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 
Mach  of  that  primitive  ignorlmoe  and 
superstition,  and  feeling  of  proprietaryship 
iu  religion  is  still  with  ns.  But,  as  we  are 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  religion  is 
sammed  up  in  *^God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  conform  to  spirit  and  to  truth. 

We  still  hear  the  complaint  that  men  do 
not  go  to  church.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  be- 
cause unnatural  methods  have  made  them 
think  that  the  church  is  a  sanctuary  for 
moral  debtors,  weaklings,  and  hypocrites. 
The  church  is  still  talking  the  same  old 
things,  and  men  are  thinking  about  entirely 
different  things.  The  men  I  speak  of  now 
are  the  strong  men  of  the  earth,  men  of 
character,  force,  and  energy.  Here  and 
everywhere  you  will  hear  them  say,  "I  wor- 
ship space,"  "I  worship  force,"  "I  worship 
nature,"  etc.  To  me  this  betokens  some- 
thing wrong.  They  say,  '*My  religion  is 
honesty,  to  do  as  yon  would  be  done  by." 
We  believe  there  is  something  more  in  re- 
ligion than  the  passive  acceptance  of  such 
a  belief ;  that  it  is  a  great,  divine,  restless 
force,  calling  men  up  to  higher  fields  of 
duty  and  helpfulness.  And,  to  get  men  to 
see  this,  we  must  be  natural  and -keep  close 
to  the  springs  of  love  and  duty. 

In  the  fiFst  place,  what  I  mean  by  nat- 
uralness is  a  separation  of  the  idea  of  God 
and  his  republic  from  materialistic  ideas, 
conceptions,  traditions,  and  forms,  from 
the  element  of  mournfulness  from  the 
habit  of  attributing  material  good  and  ill 
to  his  direct  interposition,  and  feeling  op- 
pressed at  his  goodness  in  permitting  sinful 
men  to  live.  There  is  nothing  manly  or 
vigorous  in  such  beliefs.  In  what  way  can 
they  help  us  ?  How  can  they  assist  us  in 
our  working  life?  Our  religion  should  be 
such  that  we  can  make  it  part  of  ourselves, 
that  we  can  feel  that  our  work  is  as  much 
the  gift  of  Grod  as  the  sunlight  and  the 
rain.  Let  religion  pray  in  secret,  behind 
closed  doors,  and  then  let  it  go  out  into  the 
open  fields,  down  into  the  alleys  and  tene- 
ments, until  men  shall  know  that  it  is  not 
for  us  a  thing  apart. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  liberal  relig- 
ion makes  men  spiritually  indolent  and  in- 
different. If  this  be  true,  it  is  because  such 
men  have  not  understood  its  meaning,  and 


have  taken  its  liberty  to  be  license.  It  is 
not  natural  to  go  through  life  with  a  sub- 
lime indifference  to  its  lights  and  shadows, 
to  its  deep  experiences.  In  our  times  of 
distress,  when  we  pray,  <'How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long  ?"  we  sometimes  envy  others  their 
calmness  and  insensibility.  But  the  only 
truly  natural  life  is  the  sensitive  one, — not 
sensitive,  perhaps,  to  outward  seeming,  but 
inwardly  awake  and  quivering  to  the  calls 
of  humanity.  Liberal  religion,  rightly  un- 
derstood, offers  no  one  a  path  of  roses.  It 
demands  a  sincere  altruistic  life.  It  is  in 
the  roar  and  rumble  of  busy  streets,  in  the 
drudgery  and  monotony  of  homes,  in  the 
countless  social  associations  which  bring  us 
together,  that  the  divine  character  in  us 
finds  its  highest  utterance;  and  here,  too, 
comes  the  '^ace  of  Grod  which  passeth  all 
understanding."  Let  us  not  think  that  this 
peace  is  one  of  folded  hands  and  spiritual 
rest,  when  we  can  say,  ^*  It  is  finished."  I 
think  Christ  had  this  in  mind  when  he  said : 
<<Think  not  I  am  come  to  send  peace  among 
you.  I  come  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.** 
The  **peace  of  God"  is  found  only  on  a 
battlefield.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  be  natural : 
it  is  a  condition  of  toil  of  brain,  heart,  and 
hand. 

This  is  a  wonderful  age  of  ours.  We  can 
h€u*dly  look  in  any  direction  without  seeing 
momentous  things.  And  one  of  them  is 
that  we  are  all  moving  and  thinking  on 
ethical  lines,  and  whether  or  not  we  recog- 
nize or  feel  the  agency  of  the  church  does 
not  seem  to  concern  us.  Thousands  find 
satisfaction  of  their  religious  aspirations  iu 
the  great  fraternal  societies  which  are  doing 
Christian  work,  though  not  in  the  Christian 
name.  Others  find  it  in  lines  of  educational 
and  philanthropic  and  legislative  effort. 
Others  find  it  in  a  higher  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility, in  a  loftier  conception  of  patri- 
otism than  party  fealty.  And  we  cannot  but 
see  that,  as  the  result  of  the  g^reat  outstretch- 
ing of  commerce  between  nations  and  the 
spreading  of  mutual  ideas  and  the  birth  of 
mutual  respect  and  tolerance,  there  are  in 
all  countries  a  growing  number  of  men  who 
say :  **This»  my  country,  bore  and  nourished 
me :  my  fathers  sleep  in  her  bosom.  I  re- 
joice in  her  splendid  citizenship,  her  stirring 
memories,  her  wealth  of  brawn  and  brain. 
And  yet — and  yet — ^the  world  is  also  my 
country  I"  This  is  the  power  that  makes  for 
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arbitration ;  and,  whether  its  principle  is  in- 
corporated in  treaty  or  not,  these  men — ^men 
of  brain  and  conscience — stand  up  before 
God  and  men,  and  say,  **Be  just,  and  fear 
not  I"  The  old  idea  that  a  nation,  like  a 
corporation,  has  no  soul,  is  passing  away ; 
and  we  are  finding — partly  from  sad  experi- 
ence— ^that  there  is  a  national  conscience, 
a  national  honor,  a  national  character,  and 
that  nationfl,  as  men,  are  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  that  for  them  it  is  true,  as  it  is 
of  us,  ''1  have  not  yet  seen  the  righteous 
man  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  for 
bread." 

Now  in  all  this  I  see  religion.  But  I  do 
not  see  the  Church.  In  all  these  progressive 
movements,  where  shall  it  be  ?  Away  off 
in  some  corner,  mumbling  over  rites  and 
rituals,  lamenting  the  sin  of  the  world? 
The  Church  cannot  now  go  to  men,  and  tell 
them  that  they  will  be  excommunicated  on 
earth  or  condemned  to  eternal  torment. 
Men  know  that  there  is  a  divinity  that 
shapes  their  ends.  They  know,  many  of 
them,  that  they  and  their  works  are  not  a 
reproach.  They  laugh  at  shams  and  hum- 
bugs. They  listen  to  sensational  preachers 
as  they  listen  to  the  drama,  with  tickled  or 
edified  imagination  and  unmoved  soul. 
They  know  the  value  of  their  work.  We 
want  now  to  bring  them  to  see  that  the 
Church  can  give  them  larger  opportunities 
for  manly  effort.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for 
years  that  in  its  natural  and  free  thought 
and  methods  liberal  religion  holds  the  key 
to  the  future.  And  if  in  the  years  to  come 
there  shall  approach  to  it  those  who  shall 
seek  to  look  up  its  truth  in  form  or  creed, 
philosophic  cult,  or  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional fad,  may  it  say  to  them  as  Nehemiah 
said  to  his  enemies,  when  he  was  rebuilding 
the  great  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  enemies 
sought  to  beguile  him  from  his  task :  "Why 
should  I  come  down  to  you  ?  I  have  a  great 
work  here  to  do.  Wliy  should  the  work 
cease  whilst  I  leave  it  and  come  down  to 
you?" 

If  I  have  on  any  subject  a  conviction,  it 
is  that  society,  with  all  its  wrongs  and  vex- 
atious problems,  can  only  be  regenerated  by 
an  infusion  into  it  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  Society  is  governed 
by  laws  analogous  to  the  laws  governing 
human  beings,  its  constituent  parts,  and 
with  society,  as  with  us,  bringing  impurities 


into  the  system  causes  disease  and  stagna- 
tion. The  cure  for  social  ills  is  in  pure 
and  natural  remedies.  You  and  I  know 
well  enough  that  vast  numbers  of  strong 
men  who  make  the  earth's  waste  places 
glad,  who  control  its  commerce  and  politics, 
look  upon  religion  as  a  thing  for  dreamers, 
weaklings,  and  sentimentalists. 

Let  religion  be  natural.  If  so,  it  will 
enter  the  office  and  counting-house  with  the 
principles  of  equity.  It  will  infuse  new  life 
into  legislation,  and  something  better  than 
fear  or  gain  into  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national law.  It  wiU  purify  the  State  ;  it 
will  direct  and  control  the  omnipresent  as- 
pirations of  men  for  holier  ideals  and  life 
and  work ;  it  will  make  more  coherent  and 
rational  our  social  relations ;  it  will  furnish 
a  natural  basis  on  which  government  and 
governed,  society  and  its  classes,  can  live 
and  let  live.  The  Church  which  remains 
within  its  four  walls,  ransacking  the  dry 
bones  of  theology,  will  be  termed  "blind 
leaders  of  the  blind."  But  the  Church  which 
truly  understands  and  identifies  itself  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  will  raise  religion  up 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  breathe  into  it 
the  breath  of  life,  and  it  will  become  as  a 
living  soul. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  ISLAND. 

There    has  always   been  a  minority  of 
serious-minded   politicians — of    whom   the 
late  Lord  Derby  was  supposed  to  be  the 
type    and   exemplar — ^ready    to    maintain, 
despite  the  sneers  of  an  incredulous  world, 
that  blue  books  are  the  most  interesting 
form  of  reading,  however  scant  their  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  literature  may  be.    If 
every  blue  book  were  as  interesting  as  that 
officially  headed  ^'Straits  Settlements,"  and 
described  as  ^'Papers  relating  to  the  Cocos- 
Keeling  and  Christmas  Islands"  (to  be  pur- 
chased from  her  Majesty's  printers  for  the 
modest  sum  of  one  shilling),  it  may  safely 
be  prophesied  that  the  blue  book  would  run 
the  novel  hard  in  the  race  for  the  circulat- 
ing library  stakes.     The  story  of  the  coloni- 
zation   of    the    Cocos-Keeling    Island,   or 
group  of  coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
is  not,  of  course,  entirely  new  to  students 
of  the  literature  of  travel  in  eastern  seas; 
but    never   before    have  we    had   such   a 
graphic  picture  of  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
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ing  of  island  oommunities  as  is  contained 
in  the  series  of  reports  which  the  Colonial 
Office  has  now  presented  to  Parliament. 
The  Cocos  were  first  attached  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  Administration  by  letters  pa- 
tent granted  to  the  governor  in  1886 ;  and 
each  year  since  that  date,  with  a  single 
exception,  an  official  visit  of  inspection 
has  been  paid  to  the  islands  from  Singapore. 
It  is  the  reports  of  these  visits,  and  one 
from  £.  W.  Birch  on  a  visit  to  the  islands 
in  188§|  which  make  np  the  bulk  of  these 
papers ;  and,  as  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
islands  was  never  twice  intrusted  to  the 
same  officer,  we  have,  as  it  were,  in  the 
different  reports  a  small  gallery  of  impres- 
sionist pictures  by  various  hands  of  the 
most  remote  of  British  possessions. 

The  history  of  the  Cocos  group  goes  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  present  century, 
when  a  couple  of  adventurers,  Hare  and 
Ross  by  name,  almost  simultaneously  ef- 
fected a  settlement  on  the  hitherto  unin- 
habited islands.  It  turned  out  that  it  was 
Hare  who  had  to  go  to  the  wall ;  and  since 
1827,  when  the  original  Ross  first  settled  on 
the  group,  a  Ross  has  ruled  the  Cocos.  The 
first  two  Rosses,  the  grandfather  and  father 
of  the  present  proprietor,  ruled  the  islands, 
as  their  Highland  ancestors  had  held  their 
lands,  by  no  *'sheepskin  title" ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1886  that  the  British  government, 
having  formally  annexed  the  group,  made  a 
grant  to  George  Clunies  Boss  of  that  which 
was  already  his  own.  There  had  been  a 
formal  annexation  of  the  group  in  1857  by 
a  British  man-of-war;  but  until  eleven 
years  ago  the  Ross  dynasty  was  practically 
unfettered  by  any  outside  interference,  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Colonial  Office  and 
British  common  sense  that  even  now  the 
Ross  family  is  left  practically  with  a  free 
hand  to  govern  the  islands  by  the  tradi- 
tional methods  sanctioned  by  past  experi- 
ence. 

The  Cocos  Islands,  some  twenty  in  num- 
ber, are  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the 
aouth-west  of  the  Dutch  Island  of  Java,  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  trade  routes. 
They  form  a  roughly  broken  circle,  with  a 
shallow  lagoon  in  the  centre,  protected  by 
an  outer  barrier  of  reefs.  The  population 
at  the  present  time  numbers  about  six  hun- 
dred, of  whom  the  greater  portion  are 
native-born  Cocos  people,  and  the  minority 


Malays,  from  Batavia.  The  Ross  family 
are  the  only  Europeans  inhabiting  the 
group ;  and,  though  all  the  male  members  of 
the  third  generation  were  educated  in  Scot- 
land, and  are  described  as  well  educated, 
quick,  and  intelligent,  they  have  almost 
all  contracted  native  marriages,  and  thrown 
in  their  lot  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  live.  Their  sons  and  daughteis,  with 
few  exceptions,  neither  speak  nor  under- 
stand English;  and  George  Clunies  Ross, 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  a  man  of  re- 
markable force  of  character,  was  at  one 
time  eighteen  years  without  hearing  Eng- 
lish spoken,  and  confesses  to  being  a  little 
rusty  in  its  use. 

The  system  of  government  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  There  are  no  written  laws, 
and  Mr.  Ross  has  successfully  resisted  the 
suggestion  that  the  penal  code  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  should  be  introduced  into  the 
islands.  There  is  no  police  force  and  no 
crime.  Mr.  Ross  owns  the  whole  of  the 
land,  and  is  the  sole  employer  of  labor. 
The  currency  is  a  parchment  currency,  con- 
vertible at  a  fixed  rate  into  rupees  or  dol- 
lars when  an  islander  makes  a  rare  visit  to 
Batavia  or  Singapore  or  when  a  Bantamese 
coolie  leaves  the  island  to  return  home. 
The  natives,  who  are  Malays  by  race,  profess 
Mohammedanism ;  but  there  is  the  utmost 
freedom  in  religious  matters,  and  the  influ- 
ence in  the  Ross  family,  exercised  through 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  free  from  dis- 
turbing elements,  has  effected  many  strik- 
ing changes  in  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  people.  One  after  another  the  officials 
from  the  mainland  confess  that  they  find  it 
difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  Cocos-bom  Malays  and  the  Malays 
with  whom  they  have  previously  been 
brought  into  contact.  The  Cocos  islanders 
live  in  neat  houses,  comfortably  furnished 
on  the  European  model,  and  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  They  have  adopted  the  insti- 
tfttion  of  a  weekly  washing  day,  and  sit  at 
table  to  eat  their  food  with  the  aid  of 
knives  and  forks. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  externals  that  Euro- 
pean influence  is  clearly  discernible.  "The 
marriage  laws,"  Hugh  Clifford  states  in  the 
1894  report,  "which  to  most  Malays  repre- 
sents the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Mohammedan 
law,  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
English  marriage  customs.  Polygamy  is  un- 
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known  on  the  island,  at  any  rate  among  the 
Coco6-born  Malays ;  and  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  sufficiently  strong  to  induce 
any  Bantamese  who  has  more  than  one  wife 
to  dispense  with  this  superfluity."  The 
sole  export  of  the  island  is  copra,  which  is 
sent  once  a  year,  in  a  vessel  chartered  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Ross,  to  England  for 
sale.  From  England,  too,  supplies  for  the 
islands  are  obtained,  although  formerly 
everything  was  bought  in  Batavia,  with 
which  port  communication  is  kept  up  by  a 
small  schooner  belonging  to  Mr.  Ross.  Of 
the  people  subjected  to  this  paternal  and 
benevolent  despotism,  and  cut  off  from  all 
contact  with  the  outer  world,  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  reports  is  that  they  are  con- 
tented and  happy.  They  make  no  com- 
plaints, and  look  upon  Mr.  Ross  as  their 
benefactor  and  friend.  It  is  surely  a  curious 
fate  that  has  brought  this  sturdy  and  capable 
Scotch  family  into  a  remote  corner  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  has  enabled  three  generar 
tions  of  Europeans  to  influence  and  mould 
the  character  and  habits  of  an  alien  and  in- 
ferior race,  free  from  the  intrusion  of  con- 
flicting forces. — Saturday  Review, 


THE  SELFISHNESS  OF  ILL-HEALTH. 


'^Unselfishness  is  a  game  that  two  ought, — 
mark  you,  I  don't  say  can,  but  ought, — ^that 
two  ought  to  play  at." 

The  remark  was  called  forth  by  a  case 
my  friend  and  I  were  discussing.  It  was 
that  of  a  young  man  who  for  several  years 
had  been  in  ill-health.  An  acute  disease 
had  left  him  an  invalid,  not  altogether  hope- 
less or  incurable,  but  still  confined  to  his 
room,  and  with  no  immediate  prospect  of 
being  able  to  leave  it.  Though  it  was  a  sad 
case,— for  his  hopes  of  a  useful  life  were 
blighted, — it  was  not  without  its  alleviations. 
Two  sisters  devoted  themselves  to  him. 
They  gave  up  all  the  pleasures  of  society 
for  his  sake.  They  lived  only  to  anticipale 
his  wishes.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  saw 
them  devising  schemes  for  his  amusement 
or  laboring  to  add  to  his  comfort.  No 
sacrifice  was  too  great  for  them  to  make. 
And  the  result,  instead  of  being  beneficial, 
was,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  re- 
verse ;  for,  from  being  a  meek,  patient  suf- 
ferer, he  was  transformed  into  an  uncon* 
scions  tyrant. 


"Poor  Frank  fancies  the  light  hurts  his 
eyes,"  said  one  sister,  as  she  drew  down  the 
blinds,  and  prepared  to  sit  in  semi-darkness. 
*<The  click  of  knitting-needles  irritates 
Frank's  nerves,"  said  the  other,  as  she 
laid  her  work  aside.  "Frank  feels  that 
everything  bright  and  cheerful  is  mocking 
him,"  they  chimed  in  concert;  "and  there- 
fore we  deny  ourselves  for  his  sake.  Self- 
denial  is  a  duty,  you  know." 

It  was  this  that  called  forth  my  friend's 
remark.  Frank  did  not  dream  he  was  self- 
ish. He  never  realized  that  any  self-sacrifice 
was  required  of  him :  he  received  his  sisters' 
attentions  as  his  right,  and  plumed  himself 
on  being  a  martyr.  It  was  his  part  to  re- 
ceive, theirs  to  give;  and  the  result  was  that 
his  misery  and  despondency,  not  to  speak  of 
his  demands,  increased  day  by  day. 

It  is  no  unusual  case.  There  is  more  of 
this  unconscious  selfishness  in  the  world 
than  appears  at  the  first  glance,  and  more 
of  it,  perhaps,  in  our  own  hearts  than  we 
think. 

How  many  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
pain  and  weakness  and  languor  can  say 
truly  that  we  have  never  exacted  more  at- 
tention from  our  friends  than  we  need  have 
done ;  that  we  have  been  always  patient  and 
considerate,  willing  to  see  and  thankful  to 
receive  every  little  kind  deed  bestowed  on 
us  ?  I  fear  there  are  few.  We  are  apt  to 
take  all  as  our  right,  as  the  proper  tribute 
paid  to  our  weakness  and  ill-health.  We 
seldom  try  to  realize  how  much  others  may 
be  denying  themselves  for  our  sakes,  nor  at 
what  a  cost  their  services  are  sometimes 
rendered.  We  become  like  spoiled  chil- 
dren,— the  more  we  get,  the  more  we  de- 
mand, and  our  wants,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, multiply  day  by  day. 

And,  then,  how  many  of  us  have  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  in  the  matter  of 
peevishness  and  irritability?  What  a  deal 
of  extra  trouble  do  we  unhesitatingly  give 
in  this  matter  1  We  are  not  quite  so  well 
to-day  as  yesterday,  and  therefore  every  one 
must  feel  the  effects  of  it.  We  must  not 
suffer  and  no  one  know  it.  And  how  apt 
are  we  to  grumble  at  trifles !  The  opening 
or  closing  of  a  door,  the  rustle  of  a  paper, 
the  fall  of  a  cinder  on  the  hearth,  the  con- 
dition of  the  fire,  the  placing  of  a  chair, 
each  is  made  a  source  of  trouble  to  ourselves 
and  of  worry  to  our  friends. 
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Have  yon  ever  observed  how  much  more 
patient  the  sick  are  in  a  hospital  than  they 
are  at  home,  how  submissive  they  become, 
how  grateful  they  are  for  all  that  is  done 
for  tbem  ?  At  home  they  question  and  find 
fault  and  tyrannize  over  their  friends ;  but 
they  never  do  so  with  strangers.  Peevish- 
ness seems  to  vanish  when  they  leave  the 
family  circle :  they  grow  quiescent  and  con- 
tented. Why  should  this  be  ?  Why  should 
we  treat  those  near  and  dear  to  us  with  less 
consideration  than  we  do  strangers  ?  Why 
should  we  lay  on  them  burdens  which  we 
would  never  ask  outsiders  to  bear  and 
demand  sacrifices  which  are  as  unneces- 
sary as  they  are  selfish  ? 

"I  never  sing  now  because  my  sister 
doesn't  like  it/'  said  a  sweet  little  maid: 
*'8he's  so  sensitive,  you  know,  and  has  had 
80  much  sorrow,  that  I  feel  it  would  be 
cruel  to  do  anything  she  doesn't  like,  so  I've 
given  up  singing." 

Very  right  and  kind  of  the  little  maid, 
but  not  80  right  of  the  sister  who  accepted 
the  sacrifice. 

There  are  sacrifices  which  we  have  no 
right  to  accept,  even  when  they  are  offered 
voluntarily.  *^0h  that  one  would  give  me 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  at  Bethlehem, 
that  is  at  the  gate."  Yet,  when  the  brave 
men  burst  through  the  hosts  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  brought  back  the  water,  David 
would  not  drink  it.  Why  ?  Because  it  had 
cost  too  much.  They  had  risked  their  lives 
to  get  it  <*Shall  I  drink  the  blood  of 
these  men  who  have  put  their  lives  in 
jeopardy  ?" 

I  think  there  is  a  lesson  for  an  invalid  in 
this.  Some  things  that  are  offered  to  you 
cost  too  much.  If  they  are  the  price  of 
another's  health  or  another's  happiness  or 
another's  usefulness,  they  cost  too  much. 
Refuse  to  accept  them:  rather  bear  your 
burden  alone.  And  does  it  ever  strike  you 
how  much  you  may  be  the  poorer  by  accept- 
ing these  sacrifices?  You  may  get  what 
you  long  for,  it  is  true;  but  even  in  the  get- 
ting of  it  you  will  find  it  has  lost  its  sweet- 
ness. One  of  a  family  who  was  deaf  said, 
"Don't  speak  so  much  to  each  other:  it 
irritates  me  to  know  you  are  speaking  when 
I  cannot  hear  what  you  say?'  And  so,  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  one,  lips  were 
doeed  and  smiles  checked,  and  silence 
reigned.    She  got  her  wish,  but  the  shadow 


that  rested  on  the  family  circle  was  more 
depressing  to  her  than  the  sight  of  gayety 
which  she  could  not  join.  Better  to  witness 
joy  that  you  cannot  take  part  in  than  to  see 
no  joy  at  all. 

Oh,  the  shadows  that  even  the  best 
and  the  brightest  and  the  most  hopeful 
among  us  cast,  shadows  often  thrown  uncon- 
sciously,— the  shadow  caused  by  a  look,  a 
frown,  a  petidant  tone!  We  don't  mean 
it,  perhaps ;  but  the  result  is  the  same  as  if 
we  did:  the  cheerful  are  depressed  by  it, 
the  hopeful  cast  down.  Instead  of  gladness 
in  our  dwelling  there  is  gloom.  And  what 
can  be  said  of  those  miserable  people  who 
would  banish  every  pleasure  which  they  can- 
not enjoy,  and  fain  lay  the  burden  of  their 
own  pain  and  weakness  on  every  one  be- 
side them?  They  have  their  reward;  the 
burden  comes  back  doubly  weighted  to  their 
own  shoulders,  and  stays  there. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be,  not  only  to 
the  weak,  the  suffering,  the  invalid,  but  to 
the  whole  of  the  little  world  in  which  they 
are  placed,  if  they  would  but  take  to  heart 
some  such  counsel  as  this  1  — 

Do  not  foster  and  pet  and  magnify  your 
complaints :  they  will  only  take  deeper  root 
by  such  treatment.  And  do  not  let  your 
self-sacrificing  friends  make  too  much  of 
you.  Take  your  own  proper  part  in  the 
game  of  unselfishness,  try  to  find  out  by 
experience  the  blessedness  of  consideration 
for  others,  and  instead  of  always  receiving 
benefits  try  to  give. 

What  can  you  give,  you  will  say,  as  you 
hold  up  your  thin,  nerveless  fingers, — what 
can  you  do  for  any  one  ?  Give  love  instead 
of  always  claiming  it,  give  joy  instead  of 
trying  to  take  it  away,  keep  back  the 
murmur  that  will  cause  pain  to  your 
friends,  cultivate  a  gentle,  resigned,  patient 
spirit,  fill  your  sick-chamber  with  the  light 
that  comes  from  inward  peace.  '*He  who 
imparts  light  to  another,"  as  Dr.  Trench 
says,  ''has  not  less  light,  but  walks  hence- 
forth in  the  light  of  two  torches  instead  of 
one."  And  it  is  the  same  with  happiness : 
strive  to  make  those  beside  you  happy,  and 
you  will  find  ihow  greatly  your  own  hap- 
piness is  increased. — A.  K,  FarbeSy  in  Oie 
Sunday  Magcudne. 

We  live  no  more  of  our  time  than  we 
spend  well.— Car/y/«. 
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TRANSFORMED. 

Once  on  a  summer  morn,- beside  a  stream, 
While  yet  the  pangent  air  was  chill  with  dew 
And  drowsy  Dawn  lay  dreaming,  half  awake, 
I  saw  a  dark,  unsightly  lily  bud 
Uprear  its  snakelike  head  to  greet  the  light, — 
An  odious  thing, 

But,  when  the  rising  sun 

Touched  with  a  wand  of  fire  the  slimy  husk, 

Behold,  it  shrank  away ;  and  the  pure  flower 

Lay  open  to  the  rosy  light  in  all 

Its  peerless  beauty. 

Father,  grant  that,  when 
The  sunrise  of  that  dawn  for  which  we  wait 
Shall  touch  these  longing  eyes,  this  clinging  husk 
Of  passion,  petty  fear,  and  coward  care, 
May  slip  away,  and  leave  my  spirit  white, 
Clean,  sweet,  and  glorious  as  that  flower  fair. 

Ma.rt  Marshall  Parks. 
Louisiana,  Mo. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEM. 

BT  0HBI8TOPHEB  R.   ELIOT. 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  present  age,  and 
yery  happily  so,  that  we  are  coming  to  look 
at  oar  various  problems,  individual  and  so- 
cial  and  religious  problems,  in  a  broad  way. 
We  regard  them  not  as  isolated,  but  as 
mutually  related  and  dependent  one  upon 
another.  Each  problem  is  the  problem  of 
the  whole :  of  the  whole  man,  if  the  ques- 
tion is  that  of  an  individual ;  of  the  whole 
social  status,  if  the  question  relates  to  some 
social  evil  or  ideal. 

This  method  'is  scientific.  It  distrusts 
panaceas.  It  cannot  believe  that  all  the 
evil  in  the  world  comes  from  one  cause.  It 
believes  in  specialists,  but  it  knows  what 
even  among  reputable  physicians  is  not  al- 
ways kept  in  mind,  that  local  diseases  are 
not  always  due  to  local  causes,  but  are  the 
symptoms  of  a  general  condition  of  the 
whole  body.  Treat  the  trouble  locally,  and 
you  may  do  no  good.  What  is  often  needed 
is  rather  rest  and  food  and  a  general  upbuild- 
ing of  strength  through  the^hole  system. 
Physicians  know  this  perfectly  well,  and  act 
upon  this  principle.  An  oculist  wished  to 
perform  a  slight  operation  upon  one  of  my 
eyes.  He  advised  it,  but  on  second  thought 
said  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to  wait  and 


see  what  nature  and  rest  might  do.  He 
had  known  such  things  disappear  of  them- 
selves. It  happened  so  in  my  case.  The 
best  equipped  and  the  most  successful 
specialists  are  those  who  understand  best 
the  workings  of  the  whole  human  body 
under  healthful  and  diseased  conditions, 
and  who  realize  that  all  the  parts  of  that 
body  are  intimately  related  and  depend- 
ent for  local  health  or  disease  upon  one 
another  and  upon  the  healthfulneas  of  the 
whole. 

This  principle,  recognized  in  the  physi- 
cian's practice,  is  being  applied  to-day,  with 
most  excellent  results,  to  the  reformation  of 
individuals  and  in  our  struggle  for  a  nobler 
and  happier  society.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
says  that,  when  he  hears  any  one  begin  to 
talk  about  the  solution  of  the  labor  or  social 
problem,  he  moves  to  adjourn.  He  feels, 
I  imagine,  just  as  the  physician  does  when 
he  hears  some  one  claim  to  have  discovered 
a  panacea ;  i.e.,  a  cure  for  all  kinds  of  dis- 
ease. He  means  that  it  is  unscientific  and 
absurd,  showing  only  the  narrowness  and 
ignorance  of  the  speaker,  to  claim  that 
questions  and  problems  so  complicated,  so 
inextricably  involved  in  the  whole  social 
life  of  mankind,  can  be  settled  by  some 
one  change  or  remedy. 

The  truth  is  that  man's  moral  and  re- 
ligious life,  as  well  as  his  physical,  is  organic. 
The  truth  is  that  the  life  of  society,  of  man- 
kind, is  organic.    If  you  wish  to  make  a 
man,  you    must  do  more    than    feed  his 
mind  with   knowledge,  more    than   stimu- 
late his  emotions,  more  than  cure  him  of 
certain  faults  and  drive  out  certain  devils* 
You  must  do  all  these  things,  and  many 
more.    You  must  build  up  the  whole  man. 
You  must  minister  to  body  and  mind  and 
soul.    A  man  is  a  true  man  in  proportion 
as  he  is  truly  related  to  the  universe,  which 
includes  nature  and  man  and  God.     He  is 
to  know  and  feel ;  he  is  to  think  and  love ; 
he  is  to  work  and  worship ;  he  is  to  watch 
and  pray.    The  school,  the  workshop,  the 
home,  the  church,  all  are  to  contribute  ele- 
ments to  his  character,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  complete.    The  head  may  not  say  to  the 
heart,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee";  nor  can 
either  look  with  contempt  upon  the  body. 
Thought   is   essential    to    give    an   object 
for  feeling.    Feeling   is  essential   to  give 
motive  power  to  thought. 
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Knowledge  and  faith  ftre  necessary  to 
each  other.  The  spiritual  man  is 'manifold, 
and  yet  one,  an  organic  nnity.  Neglect  one 
phase  of  his  activity,  and  all  the  rest  suffer. 
Wholeness  and  holiness  are  thus  synony- 
mous. 

Likewise  is  it  true  that  society  is  an 
organism,  an  organic  body.  Paul  was  sci- 
entifically right,  when  he  wrote,  "We  are 
members  one  of  another." 

It  would  be  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  ask  how  much  in  a  man  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  the  result  of  conscious 
effort  on  his  part,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  unconscious  influence  of  the  social  con- 
ditions  and  atmosphere  in   which  he  has 
lived.     What  forces  have  produced  him  ? 
How  many  men,  how    many  institutions, 
themselves  the  resultants  of  myriad  forces, 
how  many  inventions  and  discoveries  have 
contributed,  without  conscious  effort  on  his 
part,  to  his  knowledge,  comfort,  and  char- 
acter ?    Prof.  Muirhead  points  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  talking  about  self-educated  or  self- 
made  men.    We  are  the  product  of  society 
past  and  present.    Even  the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  men  only  voice  the  spirit  of 
their  age  and  are  the  product  of  the  cen- 
turies.    Thus  the  individual  life  is  related 
to  the  whole. 

Again,  the  health  or  the  disease  of  any 
portion  of  society  affects  for  good  or  evil 
the  other  portions. 

The  low  standard  or  evil  habits  of  the 
rich  demoralize  the  poor.  The  false  stand- 
ards of  the  privileged  classes,  so  called,  drag 
after  them,  in  servile  imitation,  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  spend  money  wastefnlly 
upon  gaudy  clothes  and  expensive  pleasure. 
The  presence  of  an  unhappy,  unhealthy, 
ignorant,  and  morally  uncultivated  people 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  community,  which  is 
too  apt  to  be  the  condition  in  our  great 
cities,  reacts  upon  the  happiness  and  health 
of  the  whole.  More  than  this,  evils  in 
one  department  of  our  common  life  taint 
and  poison  and  destroy  the  good  in  others. 
For  example,  corruption  in  politics  directly 
affects  a  city's  health,  its  school  life,  and 
thus  indirectly  reacts  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  all  the  people. 
Hence  no  truly  enlightened  city  can  afford 
to  have  slums.  It  would  pay,  if  not  in 
dollars  (and  in  the  long  run  it  would 
pay  even  in  dollars),   then  in   health,  in 


character,  all  through  the  community,  to 
buy  up  and  abolish  slums,  and  then  to  pre- 
vent by  stringent  legislation  their  growth. 
But  corruption  in  politics  and  slums  in  city 
life  are  but  symptoms  of  a  popular  indiffer- 
ence to  high  ideals  of  citizenship  and  city 
life.  They  spring  from  false  or  partial 
notions  of  duty.  They  are,  at  least  in  part, 
the  result  of  an  excessive  individualism,  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  individual's  relation  to 
the  city  or  State,  which  cultivates  selfishness 
and  the  laissez-faire  kind  of  citizenship. 

Much  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  nar- 
row-viewed political  economy,  but  much 
more  to  the  individualistic  tendencies  of  our 
free  and  successful  American  life,  which 
have  encouraged  an  excessive  independence 
in  the  citizen,  educating  him  to  "go-as-you- 
please"  methods,  and  leading  him  to  isolate 
his  life  from  the  life  of  the  State. 

From  this  stage  of  development  we  are 
emerging,  warned  by  the  evils  it  has  fostered. 
We  begin  to  see  that  there  can  be  no  healthy 
individual  life  while  the  social  life  is  dis- 
eased. We  begin  to  understand  that  the  in- 
dividual is  to  find  his  good  in  the  common 
good,  and  that  he  owes  to  society  his  best  as 
but  a  just  return  for  what  be  daily  receives. 
We  begin  to  realize  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  have  rights,  and  that  the  State,  rep- 
resenting the  people,  may  do  far  more  in  se- 
curing these  rights  as  contrasted  with  the 
privileges  hitherto  too  freely  given  to  the 
few.  This  does  not  mean  socialism.  Nor 
does  it  mean  disloyalty  to  the  highest 
development  of  individuals.  But  it  does 
mean  an  appreciation  of  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  society,  the  recognition  of  this  prob- 
lem in  its  wholeness,  as  a  problem  which 
concerns  not  one  or  two,  but  all,  not  one  or 
two  special  evils,  but  the  general  character 
of  the  social  state.  It  means  the  growth  of 
a  social  conscience  and  a  social  ideal. 

This  may  seem  a  very  long  introduction 
to  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  perhaps 
some  may  think  it  irrelevant  to  a  discussion 
of  the  temperance  problem.  But  it  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  secure  first  of  all  the 
right  point  of  view,  to  establish  first  of  all 
this  idea  of  the  social  organism  and  the  true 
place  of  the  individual  therein. 

For  temperance  is  one  of  those  problems 
which  reformers  have  isolated  from  other 
problems  of  life.  That  is  a  serious  mistake. 
It  must  be  brought  back  to  its  true  place 
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among  the  rest,  and  viewed  in  its  relation- 
ship to  them. 

You  would  think,  to  hear  some  men  and 
women  talk,  that  there  is  no  other  moral 
question  worth  thinking  about,  and  that,  if 
we  could  make  all  men  total  abstainers, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  immediately 
oome. 

I  confess  that  it  would  be  a  mighty  step 
in  that  direction.  I  confess  that  intemper- 
ance is  an  evil  so  gigantic  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  comprehend  it  in  all  its  horror  and 
disastrous  results. 

But  this  way  of  looking  at  it  as  the  one 
great  problem,  as  if  it  were  Isolated  from 
other  problems,  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  error,  leading  to  serious  mistakes  as  to 
the  causes  of  intemperance  and  the  best 
remedies  for  its  cure. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  I  see  to-day  in 
this  business  is  not  an  increase  of  fanati- 
cism and  excited  emotion,  but  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  sober-minded  and  able  minds 
to  study  the  subject  in  its  wholeness,  as  a 
problem  touching  life  at  many  points  and 
resulting  from  many  conditions  of  society. 
This  study  may  not  always  lead  men  to  right 
conclusions,  but  that  is  of  small  moment  in 
comparison  with  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  scientific  students  of  sociology  to  give  to 
the  question  an  all-round  investigation  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  social  life  of  mankind. 
It  has  dawned  upon  men's  minds  at  last 
that  this  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  left  to 
the  untrained  minds  of  earnest  ministers  or 
newspaper  reporters,  but  that  expert  stat- 
isticians and  chemists  and  physicians  and 
sociologists  and  statesmen  must  handle  it,  in 
its  various  departments,  and  give  careful 
study  to  the  various  experiments  which  have 
been  tried  for  its  solution.  We  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  at  Washington  has  been  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  gathering  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  liquor  traffic  and  some  of  the  sociologi- 
cal phases  of  this  problem.  We  rejoice 
also  that  the  national  and  State  govern- 
ments have  so  carefully  investigated  the 
Norwegian  System  of  controlling  the  liquor 
business. 

Again,  it  is  good  cause  for  satisfaction 
that  such  men  as  those  upon  the  '^Commit- 
tee  of  Fifty"  are  at  work  investigating  some 
of  the  physical  and  social  and  ethical  aspects 
of  the  subject  not  possible  for  the  govern- 


ment to  underta*ke.  We  rejoice  in  all  this, 
not  simply  on  account  of  the  hoped-for  re- 
sults in  the  shape  of  knowledge,  but  because 
the  very  fact  of  such  methods  being  adopted 
by  such  men  shows  that  the  whole  problem 
is  being  taken  out  of  its  isolation  and 
brought  into  relation  with  the  general  up- 
ward movement  of  the  modem  world. 

Thus  the  hope  of  ultimate  solution  be- 
comes vastly  brighter.  Reformers  may  have 
to  work  upon  longer  lines,  and  the  goal  may 
thus  appear  to  be  removed  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance; but  the  probability  of  a  successful 
issue  will  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
the  permanency  of  the  result  will  have  been 
assured. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  what  I  mean, 
let  me  point  out  the  relationships  of  the 
temperance  question.  These  appear  the 
moment  we  ask,  "Why  do  men  drink  liq- 
uor T'  or  "Why  do  saloons  flourish  ?" 

Now  twenty  answers  may  be  given, 
and  every  one  would  introduce  us  to  some 
wretched  phase  of  our  incomplete  civiliza- 
tion. For  example,  we  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  drinking  is  the  cause  of  poverty, 
which  is  true;  but  the  converse  of  this  is 
also  true, — poverty  is  the  cause  of  intemper- 
ance. 

Men  drink  because  they  are  poor.    Men 
drink  because  they  have  wretched   homes. 
Men  drink  because  they  are  unhappy.    Men 
drink  because  they  are  insufficiently  fed, 
poorly  nourished,  and  have  food  they  can- 
not enjoy.    Men  drink  because  they  are  not 
physically  strong  and  healthy.    Men  drink 
because  they  crave  sociability  and   like  to 
meet  one  another  under  social  and  pleasant 
conditions.    Men  drink  because  they  are  out 
of  work  and  have  lost  hope.    Men  drink  be- 
cause they  have  inherited  an  unhealthy  or 
unevenly    balanced  nervous    system    from 
parents  whose  habits  were  not  good.    Men 
drink  because  the  pressure  and  excitement 
of  the  times  are  so  great  that  their  physical 
system    becomes  exhausted   and  craves  a 
stimulant.    Men   drink    because  they   are 
tempted  at  every  street  corner,  and  because 
so  many  of  their  fellows,  their  companions, 
drink.    Men  drink  because  they    have  so 
little  amusement,  so  little  leisure,  so  much 
grinding,  wearing,  treadmill,  routine  work 
to  do.    Men  drink  because  their  animal, 
brutish  natures  have  not  been  subordinated 
to  their   higher  intellectual    and  spiritasl 
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natures.  Men  drink  because  in  years  of 
self-confidence  and  carelessness  they  awak- 
ened the  appetite  and  formed  the  habit 
which  at  last  became  a  disease,  perhaps 
a  kind  of  insanity,  destroying  their  self- 
control. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which 
account  for  drinking  and  the  saloon, — not 
wholly,  for  I  do  not  forget  the  persistency, 
the  selfish  and  irresponsible  and  unscrupu- 
lous persistency,  with  which  the  business  of 
liquor-selling  is  pushed,  and  the  unholy  and 
outrageous  temptations  thrown  deliberately 
in  men's  way. 

Not  forgetting  this,  I  yet  say  that  back  of 
this  are  these  other  reasons  pointing  to  con- 
ditions of  modem  society  out  of  which  the 
drinking  habit  comes.  So  true  is  it  that 
wretched  I^omes,  poverty,  poor  food,  lack  of 
work,  overwork,  inherited  weakness,  crav- 
ing for  pleasure  and  excitement,  the  social 
instinct  unsatisfied,  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  body  and  mind,  overcrowding,  villa- 
noua  tenements,  the  sweating  system,  and 
many  such  conditions, — so  true  is  it  that 
these  conditions  of  modem  social  life  are 
responsible  each  in  part  for  men's  drinking, 
that  I  am  convinced  that  intemperance  is 
only  a  symptom,  and  not  the  disease  itself, 
and  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  rid  of  it,  we 
must  go  back  of  it,  and  treat  these  evil  con- 
ditions which  are  its  cause.  This  is  the 
conviction  to  which  many  temperance  work- 
ers are  coming  to-day. 

It  is  this,  may  I  venture  to  imagine, 
which  has  made  Miss  Willard  something 
of  a  socialist.  It  is  this  which  has  led  to 
the  widening  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  work,  until  it  embraces 
many  of  these  intemperance-causing  condi- 
tions in  its  curriculum  of  education  and 
reform.  For  a  .hundred  years  the  temper- 
ance reform  has  been  going  on,  with  its 
varied  methods  and  aims,  with  its  great 
successes  and  its  failures,  too. 

To-day  the  consumption  of  liquor,  includ- 
ing beer  with  the  rest,  is  enormous,  show- 
ing but  slight  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion of  strong  liquors  and  a  great  increase 
in  the  drinking  of  beer. 

What  does  this  discouraging  statement 
seem  to  indicate  ? 

That  reformers  have  taken  too  narrow 
and  too  limited  a  view  of  the  problem. 
That  they  have  isolated  temperance  from 


the  other  virtues,  and  tried  to  solve  this 
problem  apart  from  the  actual  conditions  of 
life  as  they  are  to-day. 

It  was  thought  sufficient  long  ago  to 
rescue  the  drunkard;  1.0.,  to  deal  with  the 
drink  habit  after  it  had  taken  fast  hold  of 
men. 

Then  it  was  seen  that  this  was  postponing 
effort  until  too  late,  and  a  moral  crusade  for 
total  abstinence  began.  It  swept  in  great 
waves  over  the  land,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  though  victory  had  come.  But  the  re- 
sults were  not  lasting.  A  new  generation 
of  men  came  upon  the  scene,  and  the  old 
evils  again  appeared.  Then  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  was  invoked  to  remove  tempta- 
tion, to  enforce  total  abstinence ;  and  it  was 
thought  possible  to  bring  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  this  means. 

That  a  great  deal  was  accomplished  and 
still  is  being  accomplished  by  this  legal 
method  is  gladly  admitted. 

But  the  kingdom  of  temperance  and  of 
total  abstinence  is  far  away  as  yet;  and 
many  have  been  the  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments in  this  effort  to  meet  by  legislation 
the  appetite  and  determined  desires  of  men. 
At  last  we  have  begun  to  look  deeper  into 
the  problem,  and  to  see^that  it  is  not  so 
simple  as  men  once  thought;  that  no  one 
solution,  no  panacea,  is  possible ;  that  work 
must  be  done  upon  longer  lines  and  by  vari- 
ous methods  to  touch  the  various  causes  out 
of  which  the  evil  springs. 

So  does  it  happen  that  we  hope  for  much 
from  education, — not  simply  temperance  edu- 
cation, but  an  education  that  shall  fit  boys 
and  girls  to  support  themselves  and  to 
fill  a  useful  place  in  society.  Much  of  our 
present-day  education  does  not  serve  di- 
rectly enough  this  end.  We  need  a  more 
practical  education, — that  is,  a  training  of 
head  and  hand  for  the  every-day  duties 
of  life, — so  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  leave 
our  public  schools  without  knowing  how  to 
do  something  which  the  world  wants  done. 
This  will  cultivate  self-respect  as  well  as 
make  possible  self-support. 

Temperance  education  is  good,  if  it  is  so 
well  done  as  to  command  the  respect  of  sci- 
ence and  ethics.  The  hope  of  the  future  is 
always  in  the  children ;  and,  wisely  done, 
here  is  the  grandest  opportunity  of  im- 
planting principles  of  hygiene  and  total 
abstinence. 
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I  am  a  hearty  believer  in  total  abstinence, 
not  only  as  the  pathway  of  safety  for  the  in- 
dividual, but  as  his  best  and  most  effective 
way  of  entering  his  protest  against  the 
liquor  business  and  the  drink  habit,  and 
of  exerting  his  personal  influence  over  his 
fellow-men.  I  could  not  emphasize  too 
strongly  my  faith  in  this  and  in  the  en- 
deavors  we  are  all  making  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  for  their  own  and  for 
humanity's  sake  shall  adopt  this  rule  of 
personal  conduct. 

I  believe  in  using  the  law  to  remove 
temptation  and  to  prevent  the  education 
of  our  young  people  in  wrong  habits. 

I  am  a  believer  in  prohibiting  the  saloon 
wherever  the  public  will  demand  such  a 
step,  and  will  vigorously  enforce  it.  I  am 
a  believer  in  the  Norwegian  Bill  as  pro- 
posed in  Massachusetts,  because  it  gave  to 
towns  and  cities  where  the  people  did  not 
favor  prohibition  the  choice  of  a  system  of 
regulation  which  seemed  to  me  infinitely 
superior  to  the  present.  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  tremendous  advance  to  get  the  liquor 
question  out  of  politics,  to  remove  the  pecu- 
niary motive  from  the  traffic,  and  to  limit 
more  strictly  the  sales.  It  was  too  good  a 
law  to  be  acceptable. 

Believing  in  total  abstinence,  believing  in 
the  use  of  law  and  in  education,  I  yet  come 
back  to  other  considerations  to  which  in 
the  long  run,  I  think,  we  must  largely  trust, 
and  to  the  study  of  which  we  must  event- 
ually give  more  and  more  time  and  thought. 

Intemperance  is  a  symptom  of  many 
humiliating  conditions  of  modern  society, — 
not  of  the  presence  of  the  saloon,  for  the 
saloon  itself  is  a  symptom. 

It  shows  that  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  is  wrong. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  Prof.  Peabody  of 
Harvard  University  give  a  report  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  saloons  and  substitutes 
for  saloons  in  Boston.  It  was  a  startling  fact 
that  over  two  hundred  thousand  visits  are 
made  daily  to  the  saloons  of  Boston  by  their 
patrons.  ,It  is  more  encouraging  to  find 
that  in  the  various  substitutes  for  saloons — 
reading-rooms,  pool-rooms,  lunch-rooms,  etc. 
— about  half  as  many  persons  may  be 
counted  daily.  But  the  point  of  interest 
here  is  this, — the  thought  that  in  some  way 
the  social  instincts  of  the  people  must  be 
provided  for.    They  go  to  saloons  for  com- 


panionship, and  to  get  the  light  and  warmth 
and  pleasure  which  in  wretched  homes  they 
cannot  find.  Here  is  indicated  a  gpreat  field 
for  philanthropic  and  perhaps  for  govern- 
ment activity.  From  an  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Herald  I  quote : — 

The  saloon  meets  the  side  of  a  man's 
life  which  is  real,  and  the  substitute  must 
have  the  same  note  and  tone  if  it  is  to  have 
the  same  successful  appeal  to  human  needs. 
It  is  not  the  drink  so  much  as  the  good- 
fellowship  which  is  desired ;  and,  where  free 
and  open  clubs  are  provided,  so  that  men 
can  come  together  and  feel  at  home,  and  can 
call  them  their  own,  they  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  saloon. 

The  city  provides  its  public  parks,  its 
public  reading-rooms,  its  out-of-door  gym- 
nasiums. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  these 
may  be  multiplied,  and  brought  nearer  to 
the  people's  homes  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  places  of  public  amusement  may  yet  be 
provided, — indoor  gymnasiums  and  club- 
rooms,  with  evening  concerts  and  lectures 
for  all  who  desire  to  attend  V 

The  question  of  public  baths  is  agitat- 
ing many  people  in  Boston  just  now,  and  a 
strong  feeling  exists  in  favor  of  imitating 
the  splendid  examples  of  English  cities  in 
providing  such  opportunities  for  the  people. 
Dr.  Hartwell,  director  of  physical  culture 
in  the  Boston  schools,  feels  that  such  public 
bath-houses  would  be  a  most  effective  tem- 
perance measure.  The  bath  is  recognized 
at  Foxboro,  at  the  Inebriate  Asylum,  as  a 
wonderful  agent  in  stimulating  and  reform- 
ing the  men.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
in  our  cities  who  have  absolutely  no  satisfac- 
tory or  proper  bathing  opportunities  to-day. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
food  and  the  proper  preparation  of  food, 
every  one  knows  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
poor  and  the  industrial  classes.  Edward 
Atkinson  has  pointed  out  the  possibilities. 
He  and  many  others  would  testify  to  the  re- 
formatory value  of  wholesome  and  palatable 
food. 

Teach  the  people  how  to  cook.  Teach 
them  how  to  buy  economically,  and  to  get 
the  most  health-giving  food. 

Here  is  another  wide  and  most  important 
field  for  those  who  would  break  down  the 
saloon.  It  is  the  wretched  food,  the  half- 
starved  and  unsatisfied  appetite,  the  poorly 
nourished  body,  that  drive  many  a  mwi  to 
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the  salooD  for  drink.  Would  that  somehow 
the  homes  of  the  crowded  city  people  could 
be  made  attractive,  and  the  conditions  made 
healthful  and  happy!  We  should  have 
solved  in  great  measure  our  intemperance 
problem  then. 

And  80  we  find  that  the  temperance 
problem  works  out  into  the  great  social 
problem.  There  is  no  evil  condition  in  the 
industrial  world  which  does  not  cause  or 
aggravate  this  evil. 

Too  many  hours  of  labor,  exhausting  the 
strength ;  unhealthy  conditions  in  factories ; 
crowded  tenements,  without  sunlight  or 
fresh  air;  the  excitement  and  pressure  of 
our  rushing  business  life;  poverty  and  in- 
herited disease ;  a  degraded  home  life, — all 
these,  as  well  as  the  temptations  and  weak- 
nesses common  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  are 
back  of  the  temperance  problem  per  se. 

Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 
in  the  solution  of  these  other  social  prob- 
lems? And  the  Church  is  to  do  its  part  in 
the  work.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  to 
build  up  Christian  character.  To  each  other 
virtue,  temperance  is  related. 

Build  up  the  whole  man,  would  you  have 
him  equal  to  the  •temptations  of  appetite. 

Build  up  the  whole  social  structure  of 
society,  purify  and  strengthen  it  in  all  its 
parts,  would  you  have  it  banish  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  saloons. 

You  will  not  misunderstand  me  as  under- 
valuing the  direct  influence  of  personal  ex- 
ample, nor  as  deserting  the  total  abstinence 
method,  nor  as  underestimating  the  power  of 
legislation.  Again  I  say,  these  are  vital 
methods  and  immediate  duties.  But  I  am 
more  and  more  deeply  impressed — and  this 
is  the  one  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize — with 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  all-round  view  of 
oar  problem,  and  of  working  it  out  along  the 
lines  of  the  religious  and  social  development 
of  mankind.  Change  the  conditions  out  of 
which  intemperance  and  the  saloon  evil 
spring,  and  both  will  disappear.  Would 
you  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem  ? 

Discover  the  causes  of  the  drink  habit, 
and,  if  these  causes  are  evil  conditions,  cor- 
rect them :  if  they  are  natural  cravings,  not 
evil  in  themselves,  minister  to  them  in  bet- 
ter ways.  Build  up  the  character  of  men 
&nd  society,  substituting  good  for  evil,  and 
the  temperance  problem  will  be  solved. 


DON'T  WORRY. 

[The  following  are  extracts  from  Theodore  F. 
Seward's  recent  book  on  "The  Scientific  Law  of 
Happiness/'  published  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Christian  Unity,  New  York.] 

The  Insane  Folly  of  Worrying. 

Worrying  is  the  most  unreasonable  habit 
that  a  human  being  can  indulge.  The 
truth  of  this  proposition  can  be  shown  by 
simply  asking  two  questions:  (1)  Does 
worrying  increase  our  happiness?  The  idea 
is  too  absurd  to  be  considered.  Worrying 
occasions  more  unhappiness  than  any  other 
cause,  perhaps  more  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  (2)  Does  worry  help  us  in  our 
work?  However  important  the  crisis  that 
lies  before  ns,  are  we  prepared  to  meet  it 
any  more  successfully  by  carrying  a  burden 
of  anxious  thought  about  it?  This  ques- 
tion can  have  but  one  answer.  No:  our 
minds  are  rendered  less  fit  for  the  coming 
problem  by  all  the  doubts  and  fears  we  en- 
tertain. The  insanity  of  the  habit  is 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  many 
people  worry  as  much  over  the  past  as  they 
do  over  the  future.  **If  I  had  only  done 
differently.  If  I  had  only  avoided  this  or 
that  mistake,"  they  say  with  real  anguish  of 
spirit  What  folly  could  be  greater  than  to 
allow  vitality  to  be  wasted  and  happiness 
destroyed  by  that  which  cannot  be  recalled, 
changed,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  modified? 

We  also  aUow  ourselves  to  be  tormented 
by  a  thousand  forms  of  fear.  We  are 
afraid  of  catching  cold,  afraid  to  eat  this  or 
that  article  of  food,  afraid  that  something 
unpleasant  will  happen  to  us.  And  what 
we  so  persistently  expect  we  are  very  apt  to 
get.  Like  Job,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  <*The 
thing  which  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon 
me,  and  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is  come 
unto  me."  The  strangest  thing  about  this 
slavery  is  that  we  have  come  to  regard  it  as 
unavoidable,  an  essential  element  of  life, 
a  stimulus  that  is  needed  to  keep  us  up  to 
the  line  of  duty.  A  group  of  travellers  were 
looking  from  an  eminence  upon  a  landscape 
in  which  an  insane  asylum  was  to  be  seen  a 
little  distance  away.  One  of  the  party 
said,  '*I  suppose  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inmates  were  brought  there  by  unnecessary 
worry."    **l8  there  any  necessary  worry?" 
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asked  another  of  the  group,  with  signifi- 
cant emphasis.  The  first  speaker  seemed 
startled  by  the  question.  He  was  a  clergy- 
man, yet  acknowledged  that  he  had  gone 
through  life  with  the  idea  that  worry  is  an 
essential  quality  of  human  nature.  He 
avowed  that  he  would  never  again  yield  to 
that  harmful  delusion. 

Americans  are,  above  all  others,  slaves  of 
the  worry  habit.  It  may  truly  be  called  a 
national  vice.  Business  is  too  largely  the 
predominant  and  all-consuming  thought  of 
the  average  American.  An  eminent  Rus- 
sian, Prince  Wolkonsky,  during  a  visit  to 
this  country  expressed  himself  as  follows  at 
a  public  dinner:  — 

^'Business  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
American  life.  There  is  no  pleasure,  no 
joy,  no  satisfaction.  There  is  no  standard 
except  that  of  profit.  There  is  no  other 
country  where  they  speak  of  a  man  as  worth 
80  many  dollars.  In  other  countries  they 
live  to  enjoy  life :  here  they  exist  for  busi- 
ness." 

At  this  point  the  prince's  feelings  appar- 
ently overcame  him,  and  he  broke  out  with 
this  apostrophe:  "O  Lord,  if  I  have  to  die 
soon,  let  me  know  a  few  days  beforehand. 
Take  me  to  a  place  where  they  have  no  ap- 
pointments. Take  me  where  I  can  hear 
something  besides  business.  Give  me  one 
day  of  rest  before  I  die,  where  I  can  see  the 
bright  sunshine  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven." 

Such  was  the  impression  of  a  stranger 
whose  nationality  we  do  not  regard  as  equal 
to  our  own  in  culture  and  development. 

At  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions 
in  Chicago  no  one  could  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  reposeful  manner  and  dignified  car- 
riage of  the  Oriental  delegates  in  contrast 
with  the  intense  and  high-pressure  personal- 
ity of  the  Americans.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  evil  is  not  diminishing.  Brain  exhaustion 
and  nervous  prostration — all  the  unhappy  re- 
sults of  overwork  and  overworry — are  in- 
creasing year  by  year.  In  fact,  it  has  led  to 
the  naming  of  a  new  disease  called  "Amer- 
icanitis."  Dean  Hodges  says :  "Saint  Martha 
is  the  patron  of  the  women,  and  Saint  Vitus 
of  the  men.^'  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  pres- 
ent strain  cannot  continue,  that  in  some 
way  relief  must  be  secured.  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 


A  small  volume  has  recently  been  issued  ^ 
which  suggests  an  answer  to  this  question. 
The  author  takes  the  ground  that  anger  and 
worry  are  the  germs  of  all  the  aggressive  and 
cowardly  passions, — envy,  revenge,  prejudice, 
jealousy,  fear,  impatience,  etc.  But  in  the 
final  analysis  may  not  these  and  kindred 
evils  all  be  traced  to  the  single  germ  of 
worry  ?  Anger  itself  usually  springs  from  a 
latent  fear  that  some  one  will  get  an  advan- 
tage over  us  or  do  us  an  injury, — simply  a 
form*  of  worry.  Therefore,  if  worry  can  be 
conquered,  nearly  all  the  passions  that  de- 
stroy our  happiness  will  disappear. 

This  author  argues  that  worry  should  be 
treated  as  a  germ  or  root,  and  that  by  direct- 
ing attention  specifically  to  the  habit  it  may 
be  overcome.  He  succeeded  in  his  own 
case,  and  states  that,  after  wrestling  with 
the  evil  for  a  time,  the  tendency  was  so 
fully  mastered  that,  when  the  usual  occa- 
sions for  worry  presented  themselves,  he  uo 
longer  dreaded  or  guarded  against  them, 
and  was  amazed  at  his  increased  energy  and 
vigor  of  mind, — the  strength  to  meet  situa- 
tions of  all  kinds  and  the  disposition  to  love 
and  appreciate  everything.  He  says,  '*! 
have  become,  as  it  were,  sensitive  only  to 
the  rays  of  good,  as  some  photographic  films 
of  recent  invention  are  sensitive  only  to  cer- 
tain single  colored  rays  of  light." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
elimination  of  aoger  and  worry  may  not  take 
away  some  of  the  stimulation  to  effort  that 
is  necessary  to  human  progress,  the  author 
replies  :  ' 'Assuredly  not.  The  absence  of 
anger  and  worry  is  an  evidence  of  strengtli, 
and  not  of  weakness :  even  so-called  right- 
eous anger  is  a  weakness  in  the  presence  of 
judicial  calm.  Without  anger  and  worry 
one  is  stronger  to  ward  off  a  blow,  adminis- 
ter a  correction,  or  protect  a  principle.  The 
emancipated  mind  is  as  eager  for  effort  as  a 
child  is  for  play.  Freed  from  anger  and 
worry,  one  can  shovel  more  dirt,  plant  more 
furrows,  perform  every  duty  better  and  with 
less  fatigue  than  if  under  their  influence." 

Various  examples  are  given  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  victory  over  the  worry  fiend. 
He  himself  has  seen  with  perfect  equanim- 
ity, the  last  train  for  the  day  leave  the  sta- 
tion just  as  the  hotel  porter  arrived  with  his 
^^ES^S^'    Business  men,  manufacturers  with 
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their  workmen,  professional  men,  nervous 
women,  testify  to  their  success  in  emancipat- 
ing themselves  by  realizing  the  needlessness 
of  worry,  and  resolving  not  to  yield  to  it. 
The  suggestion  of  this  author  is  timely  and 
valuable.  A  true  spirit  of  brotherhood  is 
impossible  when  the  soul  is  tormented  with 
an  undercurrent  of  anxietv.  *Tear  hath 
torment.  There  is  no  love  in  fear,  but  per- 
fect love  casteth  out  fear." 

How  can  the    Habit   of  Worrying  be    con- 
quered? 

It  cannot  be  done  without  resolute  and 
persevering  effort.  But  with  such  effort 
the  habit  certainly  can  be  mastered.  If  the 
following  suggestions  are  intelligently  ob- 
served, the  habit  will  lose  its  power ;  and 
quietness  and  peace  will  take  the  place  of 
the  feverish  anxiety,  the  undercurrent  of 
restless  feeling  which  robs  the  human  heart 
of  its  natural  happiness,  and  raises  the 
question,  so  often  heard,  whether  life  is 
really  worth  the  living. 

RULES  FOR  COXQUERIXG  THE  WORRY 

HABIT. 

1.  Realize  it  as  an  enemy  which  destroys 
your  happiness. 

2.  Realize  that  it  can  be  cured  by  per- 
sistent effort. 

3.  Attack  it  definitely,  as  something  to 
be  overcome. 

4.  Realize  that  it  never  has  done  and 
never  can  do  the  least  good.  It  wastes 
vitality  and  impairs  the  mental  faculties. 

5.  Consider  what  must  be  involved  in 
the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  you 
are  a  part  of  his  plan. 

6.  Memorize  some  of  the  Scripture  prom- 
ises, and  recall  them  when  the  temptation 
to  worry  returns. 

7.  Help  and  comfort  your  neighbor. 

8.  Forgive  your  enemies  and  conquer 
your  aversions. 

9.  Induce  others  to  begin  the  work  of 
emancipation  from  the  worry  habit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  six  rules 
refer  to  efforts  we  are  to  make  for  ourselves, 
and  the  last  three  concern  our  relation  to 
others.  The  last  nile  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important.  No  emancipation  can  be 
complete  which  does  not  seek  to  include  the 


neighbor.  The  habit  of  worrying  is  so  uni- 
versal and  so  deep-seated  that,  aside  from 
the  struggles  with  our  own  natural  tempera- 
ment, there  is  the  added  difficulty  of  resist- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  anxiety  by  which 
American  life  is  so  pervaded.  The  greater 
the  number  of  our  friends  and  neighbors 
we  can  persuade  to  make  the  effort  with  us, 
the  more  rapid  and  substantial  will  be  our 
own  individual  progress.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  giving  expression  to 
an  idea  emphasizes  and  confirms  it  in  our 
own  minds;  (2)  committing  ourselves  to 
others  increases  our  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  we  are»  therefore,  more  likely  to  be 
faithful  to  the  purpose  we  have  expressed, 
whatever  it  may  be.  With  a  wise  apprecia- 
tion of  this  principle,  a  far-seeing  business 
man,  who  became  interested  in  the  emanci- 
pation idea,  purchased  two  thousand  copies 
of  **Meiiticulture," — the  book  referred  to 
on  a  previous  page, — and  distributed  them 
throughout  his  city,  with  a  printed  circular, 
or  note,  calling  the  personal  attention  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  the  importance  of 
the  movement.  If  this  example  should  be 
widely  followed,  our  worry-haunted  nation 
would  be  freed  from  its  dominating  passion 
in  a  single  generation.  If  employers  would 
bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  their 
employees,  letting  it  be  understood  that 
they  were  themselves  striving^  to  overcome 
the  habit,  it  would  be  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  them.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  this  movement  is  a  step  toward 
solving  the  great  problem  of  capital  and 
labor. 

The  "Don't  Worry  Reform'*  touches  life 
on  all  sides.  Teachers  can  utilize  the  idea 
as  a  help  in  controlling  their  pupils.  The 
suggestion  in  the  school-room  that  a  **Don't 
Worry  Society"  be  formed  could  not  fail  to 
lead  to  the  happiest  results.  The  discipline 
of  the  school  would  be  improved,  and  the 
blessing  to  the  children  of  going  into  life 
with  this  principle  fixed  into  their  minds 
would  be  incalculable. 

A  separate  organization  is  not  needed  for 
carrying  on  this  reform.  It  should  be  a 
"plank"  in  the  platform  of  every  society 
that  aims  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  Especially  should  this  movement 
be  engrafted  upon  all  distinctly  religious 
organizations,  like  the  Christian  Endeavor, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
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King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  the  Brother- 
hoods of  St.  Andrew  and  of  Andrew  and 
Philip,  and  all  which  have  to  do  with  the 
younger  generation.  Our  young  people 
should  be  led  to  realize  that  quietness  is 
power,  that  they  lose  effectiveness  of  effort 
to  the  extent  that  they  yield  to  impatience 
and  fret.  Anxiety  is  not  only  unwise,  it  is 
unchristian.  It  is  actually  bearing  witness 
against  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Sweden- 
borg  says,  **They  who  are  anxious  attribute 
to  themselves  that  which  is  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  and  oppose  the  influx  of  life, — 
the  life  of  good  and  truth." 

And  now  comes  another  witness,  the 
testimony  of  science,  showing  us  that 
'^thoughts  are  things,"  and  that  trust  in  a 
Supreme  Power  ruling  and  guiding  our 
lives  is  an  essential  element  of  the  highest 
reason.  The  remaining  chapters  of  this 
small  volume  are  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  this  inspiring  and  uplifting  truth. 

A  Thought  which  is  transforming  the 

World. 

A  transforming  thought  is  slowly  taking 
possession  of  the  world.  It  is  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  infinity  of  God,  and  of  all 
that  must  be  involved  in  the  meaning  of 
that  word.  That  the  Supreme  Being  is 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent, 
has  heretofore  been  accepted  theoretically ; 
but  it  has  been  little  more  than  a  vague 
generalization.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be- 
come a  working  hypothesis  until  modem 
science  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to  show 
that  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature  are 
simply  God's  methods  of  working  in  nature. 
.  .  .  Men  are  talking  of  the  allness  and 
everywhereness  of  God,  and  the  novmess  of 
eternal  life,  and  are  beginning  to  compre- 
hend the  infinite  inclusiveness  of  the  words. 
The  allness  and  everywhereness  of  God 
means  that  no  atom  of  star-dust  throughout 
the  universe  can  exist  without  him,  no  mi- 
croscopic inhabitant  of  the  infusorial  world 
can  live  without  his  life,  no  member  of  the 
human  race,  however  degraded,  can  escape 
his  loving  plans. 

Parallel  with  this  stupendous  revelation 
is  another  which  saves  us  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  it.  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen 
that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Christ  of 
God,  was    and    is  the  interpreter  of    the 


mighty  truth,  the  centre,  the  representa- 
tive, the  embodiment  of  the  cosmic  idea  of 
God.  His  life  and  teachings  expressed  all 
the  height,  depth,  breadth,  immensity,  of 
the  modern  conception  of  the  infinitude  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  But  how  simple  and 
gracious  was  the  revelation.  He  showed 
OS  that  this  infinite  Deity,  this  mighty  cos- 
mic force,  is  a  heavenly  Father.  He 
clothes  the  grass  and  the  flower.  He  takes 
a  loving  interest  in  and  exercises  a  perfect 
supervision  over  his  children,  as  if  each  was 
an  only  child.  His  care  is  so  special  aud 
so  minute  that  he  even  numibers  the  hairs 
of  their  heads. 

Christ's  followers  accepted  this  wonderful 
truth,  and  lived  by  it  They  sought  first 
his  kingdom, — the  spiritual  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  within, — and  rose  superior  to  the 
things  of  this  world.  Persecution,  suffer- 
ing, dungeons,  death,  were  of  no  account  to 
them ;  for  they  had  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
the  realities  of  eternal  life  in  their  own 
souls.  How  this  faith  was  gradually  lost  to 
the  world  (but  always  retained  by  a  loyal 
few  even  in  the  darkest  ages)  does  not  need 
to  be  rehearsed  here.  The  sad  story  is  too 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  phase  of  history 
which  at  present  concerns  us  is  that  the 
faith  of  the  early  disciples  is  returning  to 
the  world,  and  by  a  pathway  which  until 
now  would  have  seemed  an  absolute  im- 
possibility,— by  the  pathway  of  science. 
The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  witnessing  a  ceremonial  than  which  the 
heart  of  man  can  conceive  nothing  more 
glorious,  more  inspiring,  more  prolific  of 
benefits  to  mankind, — the  nuptials  of  science 
and  religion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian :  — 

It  is  so  unusual  to  see  a  story  like  *Tar- 
son  Merrivale's  Doubt"  written  by  a  minis- 
ter and  published  in  a  religious  magazine 
that  I  feel  constrained  to  write  a  word  of 
appreciation.  Such  sentiments  encourage 
me  to  think  that  Unitarianism  is  going  to 
be  really  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  it  pro- 
fesses to  be. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  pulpit 
that  in  all  this  broad  land  the  toiler  never 
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thinks  of  appealini;  to  the  miniflter  to  help 
him  secure  reasonable  wages  for  a  reason- 
able day's  work,  that  the  reformer  in  any 
line  does  not  expect  his  co-operation. 

Bat  times  are  changing,  and  I  doabt  not 
that  there  is  many  a  Parson  Merrivale  in 
the  pulpit  to-day.  May  they  all  have  the 
courage  to  speak  out  as  some  are  already 
doing,  and  as  a  few  of  the  great  and  good 
ones  of  the  past  did,  and  stand  firm  for  the 
oppressed  till  the  burden  is  taken  off! 

Telling  the  poor  that  it  is  the  Christian's 
duty  to  be  content  with  his  lot,  that  worldly 
possessions  do  not  give  happiness,  that  it  is 
themselves,  and  not  their  conditions,  that 
are  at  fault,  that  they  must  control  their 
envy  and  jealousy,  and  quit  complaining, 
work  and  pray  and  hope  for  their  reward  in 
heaven;  reminding  the  rich  that  the  poor 
are  necessary  to  keep  them  from  growing 
hard-hearted  and  selfish,  asking  them  to 
band  together  to  give  food  to  the  hungry, 
old  clothes  to  the  naked,  flowers,  advice,  and 
prayers  to  the  prisoner,  medicine  and  care 
to  the  sick,  who  perhaps  would  rather  die 
than  get  well,  a  few  days*  outing  to  the 
little  city  waif, — has  not  lessened  the  chasm 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  nor  made 
them  feel  much  more  like  saying,  ^*Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven." 

There  is  a  better  way  of  visiting  the  sick, 
sheltering  the  stranger,  feeding  the  hungry, 
and  clothing  the  naked;  and  I  believe  the 
minister  who  is  to  be  a  power  in  his  day 
and  generation,  and  in  the  generations  to 
follow,  will  not  shun  the  great  questions  of 
capital  and  labor,  temperance,  social  purity, 
crime  and  its  prevention,  etc.,  that  concern 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  like  the  Unitarian,  and  feel  sure  it  is 

doing  a  great  work  for  Christianity. 

M.  £.  Shannon. 
CRTthage,  Mo. 

To  the  Editor  of  iJkt  Unitarian : — 

Through  the  kindness  of  stranger  friends 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  your  magazine  for  the 
last  two  years,  but  have  never  seen  any 
communication  from  this  vicinity.  We  have 
a  good  many  people  here  who  fail  to  find  in 
the  old  orthodox  theology  a  belief  that  is 
satisfactory ;  and,  if  the  more  liberal  ideas 
of  Unitarianism  could  be  introduced  here,  I 
feel  that  it  would  find  many  adherents. 


We  have  a  Methodist  Episcopal  and  a 
Congregational  church  in  our  village;  but 
we  have  here,  and  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, a  good  many  disposed  to  think.  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  a  number  to  sermons 
I  have  received  through  the  postmaster,  and 
all  seemed  favorably  impressed  with  the 
views  expressed.  Could  there  be  a  move- 
ment made  here  to  reach  the  people,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  successful ;  and,  as  1  read  of  the 
spread  of  the  new  theology  in  other  places, 
I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  we,  too, 
may  be  reached.  T.  S.  Metzger. 

Amity.  Mo. 


EDITORIAL. 


Vacation  Time. 


Time  has  grown  so  mi- 
serly of  late,  or  else  by 
some  democratic  inheritance-legislation  his 
estate  has  been  so  extensively  subdivided, 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  enough  to  re- 
member him  by;  and,  if  it  were  not  for 
vacations,  and  good  long  ones,  machine 
life  and  machine  law  would  soon  rattle  the 
weak  and  foolish  to  death  and  exhaust  even 
the  strong  and  wise. 

"Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  bis  back, 
Wherein  he  pats  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitades.*' 

He  seems  to  have  put  a  great  many 
human  beings  into  that  wallet  as  tempting 
scraps  for  the  huge  and  awful  Moloch  who, 
dumb  and  emotionless,  makes  no  acknowl- 
edgment. Vacations  keep  us  out  of  Time*s 
grab-bag  for  oblivion. 

Every  life  has  a  certain  amount  of  orig- 
inal yeast ;  but  the  daily  dip-clip  and  jingle- 
jangle  of  the  machine,  running  with  an 
increasing  momentum  from  the  piled-up 
mass  of  back  work,  pounds  and  desiccates 
the  fibre  of  the  plant  so  that  it  cannot  grow. 
Vacations  ought  to  be  yeasting  times.  For 
the  church,  for  the  home,  for  each  man's 
business,  and  for  every  individual's  own 
batch  of  life  there  should  be  a  quiet  season 
for  the  plucky  little  yeast  plant  to  have  a 
chance  of  leavening  the  lump. 


Life  Teaat. 


To  start  the  little  life-yeast 
plant  on  its  noble  vacation 
mission,  some  such  epigrammatic,  deeply 
suggestive  little  volume  as  the  **Pen8^s" 
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of  Joubert  may  well  be  slipped  into  a  coat 
pocket  before  leaving  the  city  for  the  sea 
or  the  work-bench  for  wholesome  woods. 
Ruskin  dares  to  say  of  this  Frenchman's 
bright  gems  of  thought,  *'Th6se  Tenses' 
are  the  wisest  and  most  precious  things  for 
this  time  I've  ever  seen  in  print.*' 

Matthew  Arnold  probably  first  called  the 
attention  of  English-speaking  people  to 
Joubert,  but  now  that  Mr.  Attwell  has  given 
us  an  admirable  translation  the  thoughts 
may  become  popular.  Ruskin  no  doubt 
delighted  in  this :  ''  He  who  executes  what- 
ever he  can  perform  runs  the  risk  of  expos- 
ing the  limits  of  his  ability." 

Sitting  before  the  horizonless  Atlantic  on 
an  August  afternoon,  how  many  ministers 
might  see  sermons  in  this:  ''Space  is  the 
stature  of  6od"l  Authors  might  disagree 
with  the  following,  but  for  thousands  it  is 
true:  **The  great  drawback  in  new  books 
is  that  they  prevent  our  reading  older 
ones." 

It  would  be  a  great  impulse  toward  the 
filling  up  of  the  churches  after  vacation  if 
all  felt  with  Joubert  that  ^'religion  should 
be  loved  as  a  kind  of  country.  It  was  re- 
ligion that  nourished  our  virtues,  that 
showed  us  heaven,  that  taught  us  to  walk 
in  the  path  of  duty." 

«  ,^_,         <«.  ^,     ,       A  QUITE  remarkable 
ReligiouB  Outlook.  i*      jj 

^  series    of    addresses 

was  brought  out  by  the  Unitarian  Club 
of  California  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
in  San  Francisco  last  April.  The  subject 
for  consideration  was  the  general  one  of 
^'Religion" ;  but  six  eminent  speakers  were 
invited  to  treat  each  a  special  field,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'Culture  and  the  Religious  Senti- 
ment," Martin  Kellogg,  LL.D.,  president 
University  of  California;  '*Catholic-minded- 
ness  in  Religion,'*  William  Ford  Nichols, 
D.D.,  bishop  of  California ;  '*The  Conflict 
of  Science,"  David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.D., 
president  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University; 
"The  Function  of  Universities  in  Religion," 
Prof.  George  Holmes  Howison,  LL.D. ;  *'Co- 
operation  of  Religion  and  Science  in  Uplift- 
ing Humanity,"  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
LL.D. ;  "Woman  and  Religion,"  Rev.  Will- 
iam Rounseville  Alger. 

This  admirable  scheme  of  treatment  gave 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  relation  to 
religious  thought  to-day  of  culture,  liberal- 


ity, science,  education,  co-operation,  and 
woman.  The  speeches  have  been  published 
in  part  by  the  club  as  a  pamphlet,  and  are 
as  valuable  as  bright  and  pleasing.  We  are 
pleased  to  print  Dr.  Alger's  brief  address 
on  "Woman  and  Religion"  in  another  place 
in  this  number. 


In  Remembrance. 


The  Channing  Memo- 
rial Church  of  New- 
port is  the  happy  recipient  of  the  following 
bequests  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Lawton:  $10,000  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  general  purposes ;  $10,000  as  a  per- 
manent fund  for  keeping  the  church  manse 
on  Ray  Street  in  repair,  the  interest  on  the 
principal  to  be  so  used;  $5,000  to  the 
Ladies'  Society  of  the  church ;  and  $500  to 
the  Sunday-school  for  books,  etc.,— total, 
$25,500. 

«  —       ^.         An  iuteresting  volume, 

Present  Paradlie.    ^^yy^  ..^^^»  p^,,^ 

Paradise,*'  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Calcutta. 
It  contains  various  essays  and  speeches  by 
Rev.  P.  M.  Chondry,  a  missionary  in  the 
Brahmo-Somaj.  That  our  readers  may 
share  our  pleasure  in  following  the  noble 
spiritual  hopes  and  ideals  of  this  far  distant 
worker  for  the  religion  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  we  make  selections  from  his  book  for 
this  month's  "Upward  Look  Each  Day." 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 


[SelectioDB  from  "The  Present  Paradise,"  a 
vofame  of  eosays  by  Rev.  P.  M.  Chondry,  a  mis- 
sionary worker'  in  the  Brahmo-Somaj  at  Cal- 
catta,  India.  ] 

Sunday. 

God  lives  in  the  present  tense.    He  never 
saith,   "I  will  be  or  I  was" ;    but  he  ever 
saith,  *'I  am."     He  knows  not  a  past  and 
anticipates  no  future.     All  his  dealings  and 
promises  move  on  the  pivot  of  the  word 
**now."     How  full  of  meaning  b  this  pres- 
ent tense  which  God  uses  when  he  says,  ''I 
am" !     It  is  not  that  he  was  with  us  and 
now  he  is  absent  from  us,  or  that  he  will  be 
with  us  but  is  not  now  with  us;  but  it 
means  that  he  is  ever  present  with  us.   Like 
silly  children,  we  may  look  for  God  through 
a  reversed  telescope,  removing  him  to  an 
infinite  distance  by  our  way  of  regarding 
him.     Or  we   may  cry  out  for  fear,  U*^ 
startled    babes  in   the   dark,   who  do  not 
know  that  their  mother  is  sitting  by  their 
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side.     But  our  divine  mother  is  incessantly 
saying,   '*My  darling,  do  not  fear:   I   am 


near. 


Monday. 


The  real  paradise  of  God  is  not  where  the 
Ganges  or  the  Jordan  flows,  or  where  the 
Himi^laya  or  the  Sinai  stands :  it  is  not  lo- 
cated in  a  lofty  rock  or  in  a  flowing  river. 
A  mere  immersion  in  the  Ganges  or  an  as- 
cent to  the  Himalaya  opens  not  the  gate  of 
heaven  to  an  atheist.  *'Groing  to  holy  Be- 
nares will  make  no  ^ig  an  elephant;  and  no 
pilgrimage  will  maze  a  saint  of  a  rogue." 
Saintliness  or  heavenli;iess  is  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  it  is  communicated  to 
such  as  are  bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To 
the  reborn  the  true  paradise  of  God  is 
opened.  Within  their  soul  lies  the  Sinai 
of  conscience,  and  there  flows  the  Jordan 
of  love.  They  know  that  the  real  paradise 
of  God  is  not  an  outward  fact  of  observa- 
tion, but  it  is  a  tremendous  inward  reality. 

Tuesday. 

God  is  our  life.  He  is  the  root  and  nour* 
ishment  of  every  soul.  As  no  branch  can 
bear  fruit  except  it  abide  in  the  tree,  so  no 
soul  can  fructify  except  she  abide  in  God. 
Like  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  the  nu- 
merous nations  of  the  same  human  stock 
have  gone  forth  in  the  diiferent  directions 
of  the  globe ;  but  each  of  them  is  directly 
connected  with  God.  God  is  the  life  of 
every  soul.  This  central  truth  is  the  eter- 
nal ground  of  unity  among  the  members  of 
the  vast  human  family.  This  identity  of 
life  is  the  firm  rock  which  endureth  forever. 
Though  roaring  surges  beat  against  it,  it 
shall  not  give  way.  When  one  God  is  our 
common  parent  and  guardian,  how  can  we 
separate  ourselves  from  one  another? 


Wednesday. 

The  foundations  of  heaven  are  laid  in 
human  character.  The  precious  stones 
upon  which  the  heavenly  city  is  built  are 
the  lives  which  receive  and  transmit  the 
light  of  God's  life,  each  with  a  different 
lustre.  The  celestial  glory  is  the  glory  of 
truth,  love,  and  holiness.  These  are  the 
realities  which  are  unseen  and  eternal, 
but  are  not  abstractions;  for  they  have  no 
meaning  to  us  except  in  personal  attributes. 
Only  a  person  can  be  truthful,  loving,  and 
pure.  God  makes  and  abides  in  his  own 
neaven,  the  heaven  that  he  himself  is. 
And  so  is  he,  through  all  generations,  the 
true  and  only  dwelling-place  of  his  chil- 
dren. To  live  untruthfully,  unlovingly,  un- 
righteously, is  to  live  outside  of  heaven  or 
God. 


Thursday. 

Beware  of  self-culture  or  self- per fection- 
ing  without  God.  Can  self  perfect  itself? 
Can  it  bind  its  own  lust  that  it  may  never 
become  an  adulterer,  or  its  own  anger  that 
it  may  never  find  itself  a  murderer?  Is  self 
its  own  savior?  Experience  convinces  us 
of  the  utter  sterility  of  self-saving.  Self 
left  to  itself  follows  only  a  dead  and  stale 
routine  work  of  self-reformation.  Without 
God  I  am  only  a  languid  and  stagnant  rivu- 
let. When  he  comes  to  me  as  an  overflow- 
ing ocean  tide,  I  am  swiftly  carried  heaven- 
ward. 

Friday. 

God  is  our  king.  He  ruleth  and  holdeth 
this  vast  universe  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hands.  Great  and  devout  souls  worship 
him  with  the  unfading  flowers  of  love,  and 
wash  his  feet  with  the  flowing  waters  of 
everlasting  joy.  In  heaven  they  enjoy  deep 
communion  with  God  and  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  brotherly  and  sisterly  relations  with 
men  and  women.  And,  since  the^  serve  one 
Gk>d,  disunion  among  them  is  impossible. 
Obedience  to  one  Lord  is  the  secret  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Saturday. 

■ 

If  we  find  at  least  one  man  dead  to  self 
and  alive  to  God,  there  is  the  gospel  of  hope 
for  the  world.  That  one  life  will  reproduce 
itself  in  other  lives ;  for  it  is  the  life  of  the 
omnipotent  God  in  a  human  soul :  it  cannot 
be  barren  and  impotent. 


AMERICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION. 


Our  readers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  the 
South  will  probably  take  little  interest  in 
summer  meetings  which  are  held  in  New 
England.  It  is  perhaps  well  enough  to 
mention  the  fact  that  summer  meetings  are 
becoming  customary  among  Unitarians  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July.  The  Isles  of  Shoals 
have  been  crowded  with  Unitarians  attend- 
ing meetings  for  eight  days.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  a  great  success  both  as  to 
numbers  and  to  the  quality  of  the  proceed- 
ings. No  little  interest  was  excited  by  the 
manful  speaking  and  hearty  social  fellow- 
ship of  Dr.  Moxom  and  Dr.  Barton  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  Church. 

At  Weirs,  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  the 
month  closes  with  a  grove  meeting  which 
has  a  history  of  many  years.  These  meet- 
ings might  well  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  seek  a  summer  refuge  in  New 
England,  because  there  are  combined  beau- 
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tiful  scenery,  fresh  air,  good  company,  and 
intellectual  stimulus  of  a  high  order. 

In  September  comes  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  at  Saratoga.  The 
authorities  of  the  town  and  the  managers  of 
Convention  Hall  have  promised  to  make  the 
acoustic  properties  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
To  this  end  the  legislature  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York  had  to  be  set  in  motion, 
and  a  special  law  passed  allowing  taxation 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
town  authorities  will  not  grant  the  same 
privileges  for  the  same  week  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  and  the  Democratic  State 
Convention. 

At  headquarters  one  is  tempted  to  re- 
main through  all  the  summer  days  because 
so  many  friends  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  choose  this  time  to  visit  Boston 
and  call  at  25  Beacon  Street.  Within  one 
hour,  recently,  visitors  were  welcomed  from 
Chicago,  Topeka,  and  Atlanta. 

In  June  the  annual  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, as  follows : — 

Finance,  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Henry  J. 
Hosmer,  John  Mason  Little,  Archibald  M. 
Howe,  and  Alfred  Metcalf. 

PMication,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Rev. 
Ellery  C.  Butler,  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown, 
Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Gan- 
nett Wells. 

New  England  States,  Henry  J.  Hosmer, 
Archibald  M.  Howe,  Rev.  Ellery  C.  Butler, 
Alfred  Metcalf,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells. 

Middle  States,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Henry  B.  Wells,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Catlin. 

SoutJiem  States,  John  Mason  Little,  Rev. 
Ellery  C.  Butler,  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Talbot,  and  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Catlin. 

Western  States,  Rev.  William  W.  Fenn, 
John  Mason  Little,  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown, 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  and  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Slicer. 

Pacific  Coast,  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Eliot,  D.D.,  Francis  Cutting, 
Henry  J.  Hosmer,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Tal- 
bot. 

Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  William  W.  Fenn, 
Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  D.D.,  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  and 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells. 

Education,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  D.D., 
Archibald  M.  Howe,  Henry  B.  Wells,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Talbot,  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cat- 
lin. 

Executive  Committee,  Henry  J.  Hosmer, 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  John  Mason  Little, 
Rev.  William  W.  Fenn,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Talbot. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson, 
superintendent  for  New  England,  was  ac- 


cepted, to  take  effect  in  November.  ^Ir. 
Wilson's  work  has  been  done  with  thorough 
devotion  and  sincerity.  He  is  an  excellent 
preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
will  return  again  to  the  work  of  the  regular 
ministry. 

Along  many  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion which  end  at  the  secretary's  desk  come 
questions  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  questions  which  the  minister 
should  discuss.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  that  which  is  edifying  and 
that  which  is  not,  between  that  which  is 
timely  and  that  which  is  not,  between  that 
which  is  a  matter  of  duty  and  that  which  is 
only  expedient  But  one  rule  would  seem 
to  have  the  sanction  of  common  sense; 
namely,  the  administration  of  religion  in 
any  church  should  be  such  that  its  members 
would  carry  into  all  political  parties  and 
business  transactions  the  highest  principles 
of  religion  and  morality.  Moreover,  the 
administration  of  religion  in  the  church 
should  be  such  that  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, Populists,  gold-bugs  and  free  silver- 
ites,  free  traders  at^d  protectionists,  might 
sit  in  their  respective  pews  under  the  spell 
of  a  moral  influence  which  would  compel 
them  to  regard  these  questions  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ethical  obligation.  There 
IS  a  moral  question  under  every  question  of 
policy.  How  shall  it  be  treated?  Shall  the 
minister  attempt  to  decide  where  the  right 
morally  lies  between  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion, or  shall  he,  leaving  this  question  to 
those  knowing  more  about  them  than  he 
does,  simply  draw  both  parties  up  to  the 
hi^h  place  where  they  will  be  compelled  to 
think  of  the  moral  aspects  of  these  ques- 
tions? 

The  following  persons  are  members  of 
the  Church  Building  Loan  Fund  for  the 
current  year:  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown, 
Henry  W.  Putnam,  Charles  P.  Ware,  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Rev.  John  Cuckson,  and 
Wilmon  W.  Blackmar,  with  president,  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer  members  ex  officiis. 
George  Batchelor,  Secretary. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  most  important  thing  to  mention  Id 
this  month's  record  of  Sunday-school  affairs 
is  the  series  of  leaflet  lessons  planned  for 
1897-98.  I  have  already  mentioned,  from 
time  to  time,  the  wide  acceptance  of  these 
one-topic  three-grade  lessons.  And  even 
last  vear,  with  the  difficult  subjects,  the 
circulation  was  very  large.  The  tlnitariau 
Sunday  School  Society  fully  understood  that 
the  course  of  lessons  on  **The  Story  of 
Israel"  and  the  "Great  Thoughts  of  Israel" 
were  in  substance  and  form  calculated  to  be 
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rather  difficult  both  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
Bat  nothing  in  text-book  form,  complete 
and  modem,  had  been  published,  covering 
the  wonderful  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
from  the  times  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  This  is  a  most 
fruitful  historic  period  to  earnest  readers  of 
history,  and  especially  valuable  to  those 
who  love  to  trace  the  origin  of  Christiauity. 
Conseauently,  we  have  now  for  future  use  a 
9et  of  lessons  on  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  covering  the  time  mentioned,  which 
will  be  of  use  for  many  years  to  come  in 
Sunday-school  instruction.  It  is  well  enough 
to  remind  my  readers  that  we  have  now  a 
fine  set  of  six  manuals,  arranged  in  consecu- 
tive order  and  adapted  in  three  grades  for 
study  through  the  entire  Sunday-school  at 
any  given  time.  These  lessons  embody  the 
latest  scholarship,  and  will  stand  the  teist  of 
examination  in  that  respect  for  a  long  time 
ahead.    They  are  as  follows  : — 

Old  Testament  Narratives. 
The  Story  of  Israel. 
Great  Thoughts  of  Israel. 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Jesus. 
Teaching  of  Jesus. 
Beginning  of  Christianity. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going a  fifth  yearns  course,  which  will  prove 
a  rounding  out  and  happy  completion  of  the 
whole.  The  lessons  for  the  next  school 
year,  to  be  issued  in  weekly  leaflets,  will  be 
on  ** Beacon  Lights  of  Christian  History." 
The  time  covered  will  be  from  the  death  of 
Paul,  which  ends  the  manual  on  the  '<Be- 
ginning  of  Christianity,"  to  our  present  day. 
There  will  be  forty  lessons  in  all  prepared 
for  the  Intermediate  and  Advanced  grades 
(there  will  be  no  Primary  grade  in  this 
course,  as  the  subjects  are  not  well  adapted 
for  that  age).  In  order  to  provide  more 
material  for  the  teachers,  the  Intermediate 
leaflet  will  be  printed  by  itself  on  a  four- 
page  leaflet,  ana  the  Advanced  will  be  sep- 
arate and  fill  four  pages.  This  will  give 
double  the  amount  of  matter  found  in  the 
prerious  lessons,  as  the  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  grades  were  formerly  published 
together  on  a  four-page  leaflet.  The  prep- 
aration of  these  lessons  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  president  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society. 

It  is  planned  to  illustrate,  with  some  ap- 
propriate picture,  every  other  issue  of  the 
Intermediate  fi;rade,  thus  increasing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  lessons.  This  course  of 
study  has  been  outlined,  and  it  is  hoped  by 
the  editor  in  charge  that  this  can  be  carried 
out;  but, if  necessary,  changes  will  be  made 
along  the  way.  It  will  be  seen  that,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  lesson,  one  subject  is  al- 
most wholly  biographical  and  picturesque 
in  character,  and  tiien  follows  alternately 


a  lesson  in  which  the  leading  thought  or 
truth  or  principle  of  the  preceding  lesson  is 
applied  to  life  and  character  at  large.  This 
arrangement  provides  variety,  and  saves  the 
course  from  the  danger  of  monotony.  It 
also  gives  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to 
carry  the  biographical  and  purely  historical 
lesson  over  into  the  second  one,  in  case  time 
is  short. 

I  advise  teachers  to  cut  out  this  list  of 
subjects  for  future  reference.  The  course  is 
su{)posed  to  begin,  as  with  the  previous 
series,  on  the  third  Sunday  in  September, 
though  the  leaflets  bear  no  date.  Conse- 
quently, there  will  be  two  lessons  ready  for 
distribution  on  September  1 ;  and  samples 
can  be  ordered  at  the  headquarters,  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society.  These  initial  lessons  will  be 
on  "Martyrs, — Polycarp", — and  "The  Martyr 
Spirit."  There  is  nothing  so  far  published 
which  treats  Christian  history  in  any  ful- 
ness for  purposes  of  study  in  Sunday-schools 
except  the  book  by  Dr.  Allen,  "Outlines  of 
Christian  History";  but  this  is  intended  for 
earnest  study  by  advanced  classes.  There- 
fore, in  providing  these  popular  lessons  on 
the  ^eat  characters  and  leading  events  of 
Christian  centuries,  the  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety is  endeavoring  to  meet  a  want,  and 
hopes  to  do  it  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
The  lesson  plan  is  as  follows :  — 

*1.  Martyrs. — Polycarp. 

2.  The  Slartyr  Spirit. 

*3.  Church    of    the   Catacombs. — Early 
Christians. 

4.  Spirit  of  First  Believers. 

*5.  Monks. — Paul  the  Hermit. 

6.  The  Ascetic  Spirit. 

♦7.  Half  Converts. — Constantine. 

8.  Spirit  of  Policy. 

*9.  Missions. — Ulfilas. 

10.  The  Missionary  Spirit. 

*11.  True  Converts. — Augustine. 

12.  Spirit  of  Repentance. 

*13.  Preachers. — Chrvsostom. 

14.  The  Preacher's  Spirit. 

*15.  Growth  of  Papacy. —  Leo  the  Great 
and  Hilde brand. 

16.  The  Ecclesiastical  Spirit. 

*17.  Christianity  in  England. — King  Al- 
fred. 

18.  The  Educational  Spirit. 

*19.  The  Crusades.— Godfrey. 

20.  Fanatical  Spirit. 

*21.  A  Gospel  lor  All. — Saint  Francis 
d'Assisi. 

22.  The  Loving  Spirit. 

*23.  Heretics. — The  Albigenses. 

24.  Spirit  of  Free  Thought. 

*25.  The  Reformation. — Martin  Luther. 

26.  Spirit  of  Protestantism. 

•  Those  starred  will  be  Illustrated  In  Intermedi- 
ate grade. 
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*27.  The  Jesuits. — Loyola. 

28.  Proselyting  Spirit. 
*29.  Doctrines. — John  Calvin. 

30.  The  Theological  Spirit. 
*31.  Protestantism  in  America. — The  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans. 

32.  Spirit  of  Sincerity. 
*33.  Science    and    Religion. — Sir    Isaac 
Newton. 

34.  The  Scientific  Spirit. 
*35.  Revivals. — John  Wesley. 

36.  The  Revival  Spirit. 
*37.  Liberal  Christianity. — Channing  and 
Ballou. 

38.  The  Humanitarian  Spirit. 
*39.  Parliament  of  Religions. 

40.  The  Catholic  Spirit. 

Sunday-school  teachers  who  intend  to  use 
this  series  of  lessons,  and  wish  to  read 
something  beforehand  in  the  summer  which 
opens  up  the  general  subject,  will  find 
either  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher's  "History  of 
the  Christian  Church,"  or  Bishop  John  F. 
Hurst's  ** Short  History  of  the  Christian 
Church, *'  a  very  good  guide  through  the 
entire  territory  embraced  by  the  lessons. 
The  reading  of  such  a  book  at  the  outset 
gives  a  perspective  of  the  various  events, 
and  groups  the  entire  range  of  topics  in  an 
enlightening  manner.  The  price  of  these 
leaflet  lessons  will  be  75  cents  a  hundred. 

As  I  have  given  so  much  space  to  the  im- 
portant matter  of  next  year's  lessons,  I  am 
necessarily  limited  in  my  reference  to  the 
successful  meeting  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  on 
July  15,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Unitsr 
riaa  Sunday  School  Society.  The  state- 
ment which  I  have  made  in  this  depart- 
ment, from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  deepened 
interest  on  the  part  of  Unitarians  in  Sun- 
day-schools and  their  welfare,  was  verified 
again.  Au  attendance  lar^e,  attention  con- 
stant and  sympathetic,  and  a  response  thor- 
oughly gratify infif  were  the  facts  that  can 
be  reported  of  this  meeting  in  the  Unita- 
rian summer  course  at  the  quaint  isles  an- 
chored about  nine  miles  off  Portsmouth. 

Even  those  who  are  not  identified  with 
Sunday-school  duties,  if  they  have  our  cause 
at  heart,  are  always  anxious  to  learn  what 
is  said  and  done  in  this  direction.  It  is 
greatly  because  of  this  that  I  so  frequently 
refer  to  the  general  aspects  of  Sunday- 
schools  at  the  present  time.  The  members 
of  our  churches  as  a  whole  ought  to  know 
the  prevalent  feeling  and  estimate.  Larger 
and  grander  work  is  yet  to  be  done,  based 
on  this  deeper  appreciation. 

A  scholarly  address  was  made  by  Rev. 
Orello  Cone,  D.D.,  upon  "The  Place  and 
Use  of  the   Higher  Criticism  in   Sunday- 

*  Those  starred  Tvill  be  lUastrated  in  Intermedi- 
ate grade. 


school  Teaching."  This  was  delivered  in  a 
compact  and  lucid  way,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  leading  addresses  of  the  week. 
He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  James  A.  Beatley 
of  Boston,  whose  work  as  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  at  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples is  so  well  known.  Her  forcible  pres- 
entation of  the  subject,  "Sources  of  Success 
in  Sunday-school  Instruction,*'  was  appreci- 
ated by  all  present.  Her  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence combined  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
every  listener.  The  third  and  last  address 
was  made  by  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  of  the 
Second  Church,  Boston,  whose  subject, 
"Organization  in  Sunday-schools,"  gave  him 
a  totally  different  sphere  of  remarks  from 
the  preceding  speakers.  Marking  off  on 
the  blackboard  various  specifications,  ^Ir. 
Van  Ness  lighted  up  the  whole  situation  of 
discouragements  and  encouragements  in  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  Sunday-school.  The 
address  was  most  excellent  and  helpful. 
The  opening  address  of  this  meeting  was 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society,  who  gave  some 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  Sunday-school 
is,  or  can  be  made,  a  source  of  church  loy- 
alty, perfected  citizenship,  and  personal 
character.  Edward  A.  Horton. 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   RELIGIOUS 

UNION. ' 

Truth.    Worship.     Service. 

With  over  five  hundred  Unitarians  at  the 
summer  meetings  at  the  Isles  of   Shoals, 
we  missed  the  Unitarian.      Would  it  bad 
been  there  I  for  it  was  a  wonderful  time,— 
such  an  experience  as  comes  not  often  in  a 
lifetime.    Not  the  least  important  feature 
was  the  meeting,  or  rather  two  meeting.<^,  of 
the  Young  People's  Religious  Union.    Four 
young  people's  societies  of  other  denomina- 
tions sent  their  official  representative.    One 
could  almost  count  on  the  fingers  the  num- 
ber of  such  meetings  ever  held  in  this  coun- 
try.   It  was  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  cordial, 
and  friendly  gathering.    The  charm  of  the 
place  seemed  to  enter  into  every  heart,  and 
most  inspiring  services  were  held.     Rs^* 
De  Witt  S.  Clarke,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  spoke  of 
the  great  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  in 
which  he  did  not  at  first  believe.    He  had 
come  to  see  that  this  was  a  wonderful  work, 
this  putting  to  use  the  vast  unused  power  of 
the  youth  of  our  land  to  work  for  "Christ 
and  the  Church."    It  was  not  the  singing  of 
gospel  hymns,  the  waving  of  banners,  which 
was  all.    The  society  had  grown  to  its  prM' 
ent  vast  proportions,  50,180  branches  with 
a  membership  of  over  3,000,000,  becauae 
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the  world  needed  its  work.  Its  work  was 
not  done,  nor  would  be  till  the  individual 
life,  the  home,  the  school,  the  workshop, 
the  town,  and  nation  had  all  been  brought 
to  the  life  of  higher  things. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Roxbury,  from 
the  Epworth  League,  spoke  most  richly  and 
eloquently.  Personality  is  a  great  power. 
There  is  some  of  God's' work  for  each  of  us, 
which  none  other  can  do.  This  personality 
.should  be  consecrated  to  high  ideals,  and 
its  service  should  be  voluntary. 

Rev.  Ashley  Smith  of  Annisquam,  speak- 
ing for  the  Christian  Union,  said  their  motto 
was  "Onward,"  their  paper  was  "Onward," 
and  they  were  marching  to  the  ^oal  of  the 
perfect  individual,  the  perfect  society,  and  a 
nobler  life  in  all  the  world.  Another  motto 
the^  had,  "Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each," — 
a  Christian  socialism  far  different  from 
that  commonly  known.  We  consecrate  our 
best  powers  to  the  service  of  man. 

President  Van  Ness  spoke  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Religions  Union.  Of  each  of 
these,  Truth,  Worship,  Service,  we  had  a 
somewhat  different  conception  from  that  of 
the  past.  We  do  not  find  all  truth  in  any 
one  record :  it  is  everywhere,  and  each  new 
day  brings  a  fresh  revelation.  Worship 
means  not  form  nor  creed  ;  it  is  the  direct 
contact  of  the  soul  with  God.  All  we  need 
is  in  the  Eternal  Mind :  we  have  only  to 
come  directly  to  that  mind.  Worship  is  so 
natural  a  thing,  since  we  can  never  be  apart 
from  God,  that  we  want  our  young  people 
to  be  God-seekers.  Our  service  has  to  do 
with  all  of  life,  even  with  those  things  not 
always  thought  to  be  religious.  Man  is  our 
brother ;  and  we  serve  wherever  we  can  help 
ourselves,  another,  to  the  heights. 

The  people  quite  forgot  the  old  Psalmist's 
injunction,  "Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 
before  him,"  when  it  came  to  singing  our 
inspiring  rally  hymns.  The  old  sang  as 
they  used  to  sing  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
young  people  as  though  that  was  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  to  show  their  devotion 
to  our  cause. 


BOOKS. 


Talka  to  Toung  Men.  By  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst.  New  York  :  Century  Company. 
This  series  of  eleven  addresses  to  young 
men  seem  to  have  been  struck  off  at  white 
heat.  The  subjects  treated  form  an  admi- 
rable outline  of  a  noble  career.  Much  famil- 
iar advice  appears  in  fresh  and  varied  form. 
The  pointed,  epigrammatic  utterances  for 
which  Dr.  Parshurst  is  famous  may  be 
found  on  every  page,  and  serve  to  fix  in  the 
memory  much  important  advice. 


Martha  Washington.  By  Anne  Hol- 
lingsworth  Wharton.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner. — No  volume  in  the  series  of  "Co- 
lonial Women"  will  be  likely  to  attract  more 
interest  than  this  of  "Martha  Washington." 
The  peculiar  difSculties  arising  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  distinct  personality  of 
Mrs.  Washington  was  largely  overshadowed 
by  that  of  her  husband,  and  in  a  minor  way 
through  the  unfortunate  destruction  of 
nearly  all  the  family  letters,  have  been 
largely  overcome  by  diligent  research  and 
much  faithful  labor.  A  life-like  picture,  not 
only  of  Martha  Washington,  but  of  husband 
and  wife  together,  is  conveyed  by  this  book 
more  satisfactorily  than  anything  we  have 
read  elsewhere.  To  read  these  pages  is  to 
gain  an  intimacy  with  the  Mount  Vernon 
household  as  dfstinctly  valuable  as  delight- 
ful. 

Religion  for  to-day.  By  Mi  not  J.  Sav- 
age. Boston :  George  H.  Ellis. — This  vol- 
ume contains  the  restatement  by  Mr.  Savage 
for  his  New  York  congregation  of  his  views 
on  the  fundamental  principles,  issues,  and 
pi'oblems  of  religion.  While  it  necessarily 
contains  statements  with  which  Mr.  Sav- 
age's readers  are  familiar,  yet  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  fresh  and  vivid  utterance,  and 
altogether  is  probably  the  very  best  single 
volume  which  any  one  could  own  er  give  to 
a  friend  as  a  de&nite  summary  of  the  pro- 
gressive liberal  gospel  so  ably  and  brilliantly 
presented  by  Dr.  Savage. 


Life  of  Frederio  Thomaa  Qreenhalge. 
By  James  E.  Nesmith.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers. — The  character  and  career  of  the 
late  Governor  Greenhalge  both  demand  a 
biography,  and  the  volume  before  us  fulfils 
that  demand  admirably.  It  is  well  written, 
it  gives  full  and  ample  information.  It  is 
in  a  vital  sense  historical :  it  allows  the 
subject  of  its  story  to  speak  largely  himself, 
it  makes  him  personally  prominent.  Yet 
the  background  and  settins;  is  nowhere 
va^ue  or  illusory.  We  have  the  moving  po- 
litical events  in  which  Greenhalge  was  an 
actor,  we  have  his  home  and  city  life,  we 
have  especially  his  inner  intellectual  career. 
In  religion  the  late  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts was  eminently  clear-sighted  and  prac- 
tical ;  he  did  admirable  work  in  the  stamp 
his  religious  character  put  upon,  all  his 
statesmanship ;  he  delivered  some  layman *s 
addresses  before  Unitarian  clubs  that  were 
strong  expositions  of  the  faith  that  was  in 
him.  He  was  fond  of  literature,  and  wrote 
occasional  poems  and  some  stirring  hymns. 
His  life  touched  an  unusually  broad  and 
varied  circle  of  interests,  and  this  record  of 
his  too  brief  career  is  full  of  inspiring  hope- 
fulness. 
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THE  BOYLESS   TOWN. 

A  cross  old  woman  of  long  ago 

Declared  that  she  hated  uoise : 
"The  town  woald  be  so  plea*aut,  yon  know, 

If  onlv  there  were  no  bovs/' 
She  scolded  and  fretted  about  it  till 

Her  eyes  grew  heavy  as  lead ; 
And  then  of  a  sadden  the  town  grew  still, 

For  all  the  boys  had  fled. 

And  all  through  the  long  an(^  dnsty  street 

There  wasn't  a  boy  in  view : 
The  base-ball  lot  where  they  used  to  meet 

Was  a  sight  to  make  one  blue. 
The  grass  was  growing  on  every  base 

And  the  paths  that  the  runners  made ; 
For  there  wasn't  a  soul  in  all  the  place 

Who  knew  how  the  game  was  played. 

The  dogs  were  sleeping  the  livelong  day : 

Why  should  they  bark  or  leap  ? 
There  wasn't  a  whistle  or  call  to  play, 

And  so  they  could  only  sleep. 
The  pony  neighed  from  his  lonely  stall. 

And  longed  for  saddle  and  rein ; 
And  even  the  birds  on  the  garden  wall 

Chirped  only  a  dull  refrain. 

The  cherries  rotted  and  went  to  waste, — 

There  was  no  one  to  climb  the  trees  ; 
And  nobody  had  a  single  taste 

Save  only  the  birds  and  bees. 
There  wasn't  a  messenger  boy, —  not  one 

To  speed  as  such  messengers  can  : 
If  people  wanted  their  errands  done, 

They  sent  for  a  messenger-man. 

There  was  little,  I  ween,  of  frolic  and  noise, 

There  was  less  of  cheer  and  mirth : 
The  sad  old  town,  since  it  lacked  its  boys. 

Was  the  dreariest  place  on  earth. 
The  poor  old  woman  began  to  weep, 

Then  woke  with  a  sudden  scream, 
"Dear  me  **  she  cried :  "I  have  been  asleep ; 

And,  oh,  what  a  horrid  dream  I*' 

— Robert  Clarkson  Tongue^  in  St.  Nicholcu. 


CARRIER  PIGEON. 


One  day  a  carrier  pigeon  tapped  at  the 
window  of  Mrs.  Nansen's  home  at  Chris- 
tiania.  Instantly  the  window  was  opened, 
and  the  wife  of  the  famous  arctic  explorer 
in  another  moment  covered  the  little  mes- 
senger with  kisses  and  caresses. 

The  carrier  pigeon  had  been  away  from 
the  cottage  thirty  long  months,  but  had  not 
forgotten  the  way  home.  It  brought  a  note 
from  Nansen,  stating  that  all  was  going 
well  with  his  expedition  in  the  polar 
regions. 

Nansen  had  fastened  a  message  to  the 
bird,  and  turned  it  loose. 

The  frail  courier  darted  out  into  the  bliz- 
zardly  air,  fiew  like  an  arrow  over  perhaps  a 
thousand  miles  ofjrozen  waste,  and  then  ocer 
another  thousand  miles  of  ocean  and  plains  and 
forests,  to  enter  the  window  of  its  waiting 
mistress,  and  deliver  the  message  which  she 
had  been  awaiting  so  anxiously. 

We  boast  of  human  pluck,  sagacity,  and 
endurance;  but  this  loving  carrier  pigeon, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty  months,  accom- 
plished a  feat  so  wonderful  that  we  can  only 
give  ourselves  up  to  amazement  and  admira- 
tion.— From  Najisen*s  Arctic  Explorations. 


ORIGIN    OF  THE  WORD  "PICNIC." 


"Children,"  said  a  good  man  to  the  fam- 
ily gathered  around  his  death-bed,  ''during 
my  long  life  I  have  had  a  great  many 
troubles,  most  of  which  never  happened." 


It  isn't  a  very  old  word,  but  it  had  its 
origin  in  a  very  natural  way.  People  who 
desired  to  go  on  an  excursion  to  the  woods 
or  to  the  fields  made  out  a  list  of  articles 
which  they  would  need  to  take  along.  This 
list  was  passed  around;  and  each  person 
"picked"  out  the  name  of  the  article  she 
would  furnish,  which  was  then  "nicked" 
off  the  list.  Some  witty  man  probably 
called  the  excursion  a  picked-nicked  or  a 
picking-nicking  party.  Of  course  it  didn't 
take  long  to  get  the  word  down  to  simple 
"picnic." 

Religion  is  like  the  sun :  it  is  not  meant 
so  much  for  us  to  look  at  as  to  see  by.— 
Dean  Stanley, 
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NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  our  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, 80  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


tTnitarian  National  Conference. — The 
Seventeenth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chrbtian 
Charches  will  be  held  in  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  Sep- 
tember 20  to  23  inclusive.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  hotels  and  principal  board- 
ing-honses  in  Saratoga  to  receive  guests  daring 
the  Conference  meeting  at  the  following  rates : — 

Regular  rate 

per  day.  Special  rate. 

United  Stotes  Hotel fe.00  2  in  room  fS.OO 

Worden  Hotel 8.00  noapeciftl 

Vermont  Hoiue 2.60  S1.60 

Dr.  Strong's  Sanitarium ....  3.00  2.00 

The  Lafayette. 2.S0  '  2.00 

Broadway  Hoate 2.00  1.60 

TheLlnwood. 2  60  2  00 

Rneetifl  Honae 8.00  2  in  room    2.60 

Balch  Hooee 2.60  2.00 

Sammer  Rett...  2.60  8.00 

American  Adelphi 2.60  2.00 

ImwoodHall 2.00  1.00 

Temple  Qrove 8.00  2.60 

Rbduced  Farss  :  By  arrangement  with  the 
several  passenger  committees  of  the  Trunk  Line 
Asfiociations,  reduced  fares  to  Saratoga  and 
retnrn  have  been  secured  over  all  the  principal 
lines  of  railway,  except  those  in  the  Western 
Lines  Passenger  Association  north-west  of  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis.  This  rednction  is  on  what 
is  called  the  "certificate  plan/'  and  will  prevail 
on  all  except  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  Fitch- 
burg  Railroads.  These  will  issue  round-trip 
tickets  instead  of  certificates.  The  rate  for  the 
round-trip  tickets  will  be  announced  later. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  con- 
ference meeting : — 

HOKDAY  AFTSRirOON. 

4  00  P.X.   Meeting  of  the  Gonncil. 

MOVDAT  BVENINO. 

S.OOP.H.    Sermon.   Rev.  Reed  Stuart,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TUSSDAT  MORKINO. 

0  00  A.M.  Commonion  Serrlce.  Rev.  Rash  R.  Shippen, 
Brockton,  Mass. 

10.00  A.if.  Address  of  Welcome.  President.  Appoint- 
ment of  Committees,  etc. 

10.30  A.H.   Address.    Chairman  of  the  Council. 

11.00  A.X.  Address.  Secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
tftrlan  Association. 


11.80  AvX.    Introduction  of  New  Biuiness  and  consider- 
ation of  our  Periodical  Literature,— the  ^Teu  World. 
12.00  K .   Report  of  the  Business  Committee. 

TUBSDAY   AFTIRVOOir. 

8.00  P.X.   Meeting  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Unita- 
rian and  Of  her  Liberal  Christian  Women. 

Tuesday  Evxiriiro. 
7.45  P.M.    "Our  Toung  People." 

Wednesday  MoRNiiro. 
9.00  A.X.    DcTOtlonal  Meeting.    Ser.  £.  F.  Hayward. 
10.00  A.X.    "  Tne.  Old  Theology  and  the  New. " 

1.  In  Relation  to  History  and  Philosophy.    Rev. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 

2.  In   Relation  to  Biblical  Orttidsm.    Rev.  W.  8. 

Crowe,  D.D. 

3.  The  Points  of  Contact  and  Difference  between 

Unitarlanlsm  and  the  New  Orthodoxy.     Rev. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
11.80  A.X.    Discussion,  to  be  led  by  Rot.  Samuel  East- 
man. 
12.00  X.    Report  of  Business  Committee. 


8.00  P.X. 
ety. 


WXDHBSDAY  AFTERNOOir. 

Meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Socl- 

Wedmbsday  Evenimo. 

7.46  p.x.    Introductory  Service. 

8.00  P.M.    "The  Church  and  Public  Life." 

8.45  P.X.  "The  Citizen  and  the  RepubUo."  Hon.  WUl- 
iam  Dudley  Foulke. 

Thursday  Morning. 

9.00  A.X.    Devotional  Meeting.    Rev.  8.  F.  South  worth. 

10.00  A.X.  "Fftlse  Methods  as  Hindrances  to  Social 
Betterment.*'    Prof.  Edward  Curamlngs. 

10.46  A.X.  Discussion.  To  be  led  by  Rev.  B.  F^y  Mills 
and  Prof.  Nicholas  P.  Oilman. 

11.80  A.X.  Periodical  Literature,— the  ChrUiian  Reg- 
ister. 

12.00  X.   Election  of  Officers. 

12.16  P.x.   Report  of  Business  Committee. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

8.00  p.x.    "Immortality."    Rev.  George  CrosweU  Cres- 

sey,  Ph.D. 
3.80  P.X.   "The  Unconscious  Testimony  of  Literature 

to  the  Spiritual  Life  here  and  hereafter."     Rev. 

Samuel  C.  Beane,  D.D. 

Thursday  Evening. 

7.46  P.X.    Introductory  Service. 

8.00  P.X.  Platform  Meeting.  Five  short  addresses. 
Subject,  "Denominational  Loyalty." 

1.  Misinterpretations  of  Liberalism.    Rev.  Ed- 

ward Everett  Hale,  D.D. 

2.  Loyalty  without  Bigotry.    Rev.  John  Snyder. 
8.  Parental  Indifference  to  Denominational  Loy- 
alty.   Hon.  OarroU  D.  Wright 

4.  The  Loyalty  of  the  Layman.    Rev.  Ell  Fay, 

D.D.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
6.  The  Cost  of  our  Freedom,  and  our  Duty  to 

maintain  it.    Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.D. 
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Ann  Arbor,  Mich. —Sunday  eveniDg  par- 
lor services  will  be  held  at  the  Unitajrian 
church  during  August,  as  follows :  August 
1,  Mr.  W.  K.  Childs,  ^^True  Christian  Citi- 
zenship"; August  8,  Mr.  F.  P.  Jordan, 
''Helptul  Thoughts  from  the  Gospels"; 
August  15,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Jordan,  "Helpful 
Thoughts  from  Browning" ;  August  22,  Miss 
Lucy  Textor,  Grand  Haven,  "The  Bright 
Side  of  Dark  Things";  August  29,  Mr. 
David  Boyd,  Greeley,  Col.,  "Unitarianism 
and  the  Masses." 

Ashby,  Mass.~The  twenty-ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Rev.  George 
8.  Shaw  as  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  was 
observed  Sunday;  July  18,  by  appropriate  ser- 
vices, the  music  being  especially  fine.  Mr. 
Shaw  reported  that  during  the  last  year  he 
had  preached  eighty-four  times,  attended 
two  hundred  and  twenty -four  other  meet- 
ings, officiated  at  nineteen  funerals  and 
seven  weddings,  and  made  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  calls. 

Bar  Harbor,  Me.— The  summer  services 
at  the  Bar  Harbor  Unitarian  church  have 
thus  far  been  conducted  by  Rev.  D.  M. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  Rev.  Sam- 
uel A.  Eliot,  and  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
The  appointments  for  August  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  Rev.  Chas. 
F.  Dole,  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames,  and  Rev.  Charles  Carroll 
Everett. 

Bernardaton,  Maaa.— The  Unitarian 
friends  met  at  the  parsonage  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  Monday,  July  6,  for  a 
social  time,  and  to  celebrate  the  national 
holiday.  Refreshments  were  served  from 
4.30  to  6  o*clock.  Music  was  furnished, 
and  there  were  games  for  the  young  people 
and  children. 

Brooklyn,  N.7. —  A  correspondent 
writes:  **The  sad  news  that  Rev.  Stephen 
H.  Camp  of  Unity  Church  had  received  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  while  at  his  country 
home  in  South  Woodstock,  Conn.,  reached 
here  early  in  the  month  of  July.  For  sev- 
eral days  the  reports  of  the  sufferer's  condi- 
tion were  very  discouraging.  But  the  latest 
hews  gives  some  hope  that  he  will  regain, 
in  great  measure,  his  strength,  and  be  able, 
in  part,  to  resume  his  place  among  his 
friends  and  fellow- workers.  May  this  be 
true !  No  minister  in  the  Middle  States  is 
more  deeply  loved,  and  none  has  a  dearer, 
closer  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  congrega- 
tion. Mr.  Camp's  work  has  been  unique 
in  many  respects.  It  cannot  spare  him  who 
has  been  its  central  support  and  inspiration 
for  almost  twenty-eight  years.  * ' 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— The  Unitarians 
of  this  city  have  united  with  the  Univer- 
salists  in  All  Souls'  Church,  with  a  hand- 
some stone  edifice  and  a  large  congregation. 


A  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  call  has  been 
extended  to  Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague  of 
Boston,  who  preached  before  the  society 
one  Sunday  in  May.  Mr.  Sprague  will  not 
be  asked  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  but  will  doubtless 
be  offered  the  fellowship  of  the  Universal- 
ists  of  Michigan  also.  The  field  is  a  most 
inviting  one,  and  it  is  expected  Mr.  Sprague 
will  accept. 

Oreen  Hcurbor,  Mass. — The  annual  fair, 
by  which  the  people  of  Grace  Chapel  help 
to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  society, 
is  to  be  held  on  the  afternoons  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  the  11th  and  12th  of 
August.  All  money  for  the  fair  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Peterson,  Green 
Harbor,  Mass.,  the  treasurer  of  Grace 
Chapel.  Articles  should  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Hoagland,  with  the  name  of  the  sender 
plainly  marked,  so  that  due  acknowledg- 
ment may  be  made. 

Hackensaok,  NJ.— A  Branch  of  the 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal 
Christian  Women  was  organized  the  Ist  of 
June.  At  present  the  members  number 
fourteen ;  and  the  meetings  are  held  every 
Wednesday.  The  outlook  is  very  promis- 
ing; and  the  Branch  anticipates  being  of 
some  help  to  the.church  society,  which  will 
resume  its  services  in  the  fall. 

Isles     of     Shoals,    July     11-18.— The 

Unitarian    Summer    Meetings   Association 
has  proved  its  own  excuse  for  being.    The 
hotels  have  been  crowded  to  fullest  capac- 
ity with  representatives  from  widely  sepa- 
rated   sections  of  the  country  and  maov 
have  been  refused  admission.     The  charac- 
ter of  the  meetings,  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings, the  associations  of  the  place,  all  have 
contributed  to  make  this  week  memorable 
to  all.     From  the  initial  sermon,  by  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers  of  Cambridge,  on  the  two 
kinds  of  religious  aspiration,  thai  of  wings 
to  fly  from  sdl  earth^s  ills  and  that  of  the 
hand  to  help  create  a  better  condition,  to 
the  eloquent  sermon  of  Rev.  John  Cuckson 
at  the  close,  the  spirit  of  the  meetings  has 
been  one  of  deep  earnestness,  lofty  spirit- 
uality, and  broad  helpfulness.     The  devo- 
tional meetings  each    morning,   held  now 
and    again    in  the    quaint    little    Gosport 
church,  were  most  uplifting.     These  were 
in  charge  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Alfred  Manches- 
ter, Salem,  Mass.;  C.  T.  Billings,  Lowell; 
F.  A.  Gilmore,  Haverhill ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Dun- 
can, Clinton;  J.  P.  Forbes,  Taunton;  and 
evening  meetings  conducted  by  Rev.  Alfred 
Gooding,    Portsmouth,    and    Rev.    Enoch 
Powell,    Nashua,    N.H.     On    Monday  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  lectured  on  "Emerson  and 
Carlvle,"  giving  the  salient  characteristics 
of  these  two  greatest  philosophers  of  the 
age,  in  discriminating  phrase. 
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The  meeting  of  Tuesday  morning  would 
of  itself  have  made  the  week  a  memorable 
oiie.  It  was  a  meetiuf;  of  giant  knights, 
with  open  visor  and  lance  at  rest.  The 
subject,  '*Our  Common  Heritage  and  Sym- 
pathies," was  presented  most  ably  by  Kev. 
Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  William 
£.  Barton,  D.D.,  for  the  Congregational  divi- 
sion, and  by  Rev.  George  Batchelor  and 
Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  for  the  Unitarians. 

In  the  evening,  **Line8  of  Advance  toward 
TJuity,*'  was  the  theme  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Lord 
of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  Rev.  £.  D.  Towle. 
Wednesday  bro^^ght  a  full  day.  The 
morning  session  was  taken  by  the  younger 
men, — Rev.  Messrs.  Minot  O.  Simons,  Bil- 
lerica;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Porter,  Jr.,  Hingham ; 
Alfred  Hussey,  West  Rozbury ;  and  Charles 
J.  Staples,  Manchester;  and  their  clarion 
call  roused  the  sluggish  blood  of  the  most 
^elf-compUtcent  or  indifferent  hearer.  Uni- 
tariauism  is  a  positive  force  fo  long  as  it 
can  count  on  such  as  these.  The  work  and 
aims  of  the  Women's  Alliance  were  con- 
vincingly given  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Lliza  Sumner  of  Canton, 
Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Hamilton  of 
Saco,  Me.  This  is  truly  the  right  band  of 
the  Church  in  all  practical  advance.  The 
evening  session  was  held  at  Appledore,  so 
hallowed  with  associations  and  memories  of 
that  great  soul  who  rejoiced  and  struggled, 
and  rejoiced  anew  in  the  light,  who  has 
made  this  island  a  Mecca  to  thousands. 
The  life  of  Celia  Thaxter  was  most  sympa- 
thetically and  tenderly  presented  by  Mr. 
John  Albee,  a  close  and  lifelong  friend  of 
the  poet,  his  picturesque  personality  adding 
to  the  beautiful  pen-pictures  he  drew  of  this 
rare  spirit.  Sonffs  from  Mrs.  Thaxter^s 
poems,  by  Mis^  Mira  Bell  Ross,  the  well- 
known  teacher  and  vocalist,  and  Miss 
Evans  of  Montreal,  with  readings  of  choice 
poems  by  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  made  an 
evening  of  rarest  pleasure.  There  is  an 
earnest  desire  that  this  beautiful  tribute  to 
Celia  Thaxter  be  put  in  published,  perma- 
nent form. 

Thursday  morning  brought  the  ^'Sunday- 
school  and  its  Interents,"  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton  presiding.  Rev.  Orello  Cone,  D.D., 
spoke  of  the  higher  criticism  ais  connected 
with  the  Sunday-school.  Mrs.  James  A. 
Beatley  and  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  pre- 
sented interestingly  practical  details.  After- 
noon and  evenmg  were  devoted  to  the 
Young  People's  Religious  Union,  with 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Prescott  and  Charles  H. 
Porter,  Jr.,  presiding.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  have  each  denomination  present 
the  aims  of  its  society.  Christian  En- 
deavor, Rev.  De  Witt  S.  Clarke,  D.D. ;  Ep- 
worth  League,  Rev.  E.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.; 
Baptist  Union,  Mr.  Frederic  T.  Bailey; 
Christian   Union,  Rev.   Ashley  A.   Smith; 


Religious  Union,  Uev.  Thomas  Van  Ness. 
The  notably  inspiring  singing  of  the  Union 
rally  hvmns  will  not  bOon  be  forgotten. 

On  Friday  interest  was  given  to  the  topic 
•'Unitarian  Emphasis  in  Religion  **  by  Rev. 
J.  P.  Forbes,  Taunton,  Rev.  E.  C.  Sutler, 
Quincy,  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  D.D.,  Newbury- 
port ;  and  to  **Church  Extension  "  by  Rev. 
uilliam  Brundage,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  Rev. 
J.  L.  Marsh,  Saco,  Me.,  Rev.  E.  E.  Newbert, 
Augusta,  Me.,  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  superin- 
tendent for  New  England. 

Laymen's  Day  had  for  speakers  Mr.  Will- 
iam R.  Billings  of  Taunton  on  **Why  I  am 
a  Churchman,"  Mrs.  M.  L.  Carver  of 
Augusta  on  "The  Hebrew  Psalms,*'  Hon. 
James  O.  Lyford,  Concord,  N.H.,  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Davis,  *'The  Dangers  that  con- 
front us." 

The  committee  which  had  these  meetings 
in  charge,  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Elliott,  Mr.  George  W.  Stone,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Phalen,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Gooding,  deserve 
and  are  receiving  unstinted  praise  for  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  meetings.  There 
is  a  general  desire  that  in  some  form  they 
should  be  continued  in  vears  to  come.  The 
fine  solo  work  of  Miss  Ross,  the  accompan- 
ist of  the  convention,  and  the  songs  of  Miss 
Marion  H.  Stearns  of  Brook  line  and  Miss 
Hovt  of  Portsmouth,  gave  great  pleasure, 
and  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
services. 

Newport,  R.I. — The  annual  meetine  of  the 
Channiug  Memorial  Church  was  very  largely 
attended  June  28,  there  being  considerable 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  cer- 
tain pew-holders  and  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, owing  to  the  leeal  separation  which 
has  recently  been  publicly  announced  be- 
tween the  present  pastor  and  his  wife.  A 
resolution  suggesting  the  retirement  of  the 
pastor  was,  however,  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  11.  A  proposition  was  then  made 
adjourning  the  meetinj^  for  four  weeks,  so 
as  to  give  time  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  trustees  to  prepare  and  submit  at  this 
adjourned  meeting,  some  plan  by  which  the 
deficiency  in  income  could  be  met  or  the 
expenses  reduced. 

Norton,  Maaa. — Children's  Sunday  was 
observed  at  the  Unitarian  church  Sunday, 
June  27.  Four  children  were  baptized. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Holden  preached  an  interesting 
sermon  to  the  children  in  the  morning.  The 
Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  has  con- 
ducted evening  meetings  through  the  entire 
year,  has  suspended  services  during  July 
and  August.  Union  temperance  services 
have  been  held  once  in  three  months  at  the 
various  churches  in  town. 

Portland,  Ore. — After  the  stimulus  the 
conference  left  us   we  have  settled  down 
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into  steady  ways  again,  approaching  the 
summer  vacation.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  have 
gone  to  Hood  River,  as  asual,  for  the  sum- 
iner;  and  Mr.  Wilbur  is  ac  Multnomah 
Falls,  camping  with  a  party  of  the  boys  of 
his  Sunday-school,  and  exploring  the  many 
places  pf  interest  in  that  vicinity  with 
them.  The  William  6.  Eliot  Fraternity 
held  its  last  Sunday  evening  meeting  early 
in  May.  Plans  are  already  in  preparation 
for  next  year's  work,  in  which  the  Frater- 
nity's study  class  will  take  up  Colonial 
History.  The  vesper  services  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  begmning  of  June,  for  the 
season,  and  the  Sunday-school  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  Morning  services  will  be  main- 
tained without  interruption  during  the 
summer,  Mr.  Wilbur  remaining  in  the  city 
for  most  of  the  time,  relieved  occasionally 
by  Dr.  Eliot  or  supplies. — Pacific  Unitarian, 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.— Unity  Sunday- 
school  held  its  last  session,  before  closing  for 
the  summer  vacation,  on  June  20.  A  num- 
ber of  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  were 
present  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  The 
flower  service  was  read,  and  songs  and  reci- 
tations in  praise  of  summer  were  given  in- 
stead of  the  usual  lessons.  In  concluding 
the  programme,  the  superintendent  gave  a 
short  review  of  the  past  yearns  work. 
When,  in  last  September,  the  mothers  of 
three  or  four  families  met  and  agreed  that 
they  would  provide  a  place  where  their  chil- 
dren could  learn  their  Sabbath  lessons  in 
their  own  way,  and  where  what  was  learned 
would  not  have  to  be  unlearned,  it  was  not 
expected  that  there  would  be  more  than  a 
dozen  to  be  taught.  But  the  first  Sunday 
proved  that  an  underestimate  had  been 
made,  for  there  were  more  than  double  that 
number.  The  school  steadily  increased, 
until  in  January  there  were  forty  names 
enrolled,  and  the  attendance  was  good. 
The  great  drawback  was  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient teachers, — those  that  came  could  not 
be  excelled  in  faithfulness  or  efficiency,  but 
were  too  few  in  number, — the  advanced 
class  being  too  large.  The  lessons  studied 
were  the  one-topic  series, — "The  Teachings 
of  Jesus"  and  the  '^Beginnings  of  Christian- 
ity." To  give  additional  interest,  the  lives 
and  works  of  some  of  the  '^Modern  Disci- 
ples" were  taken  notice  of,  and  emphasis 
laid  on  their  religious  belief,  so  that  the 
young  people  should  be  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  how  great  a  part  of  the 
world's  work  has  been  done  by  Unitarians. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we 
feel  that  we  have  done  well,  and  that  the 
future  holds  great  promise  in  store. — Pacific 
Unitarian, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  First  C/iur  cA.— Ser- 
vices have  continued  during  June  without  in- 


terruption, but  will  be  suspended  for  a  part 
of  July.  On  June  20  Dr.  Stebbins  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  referring 
incidentally  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  but 
dwellinfi;  especially  on  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment 01  the  race  and  the  place  it  holds  in 
the  world  to-day.  Referring  to  the  relations 
between  England  and  Americf^  he  said: 
**It  is  the  theme  and  historic,  idea  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to  extend  the  power  and 
blessing  of  constitntional  government  over 
the  earth.  Whatever  selfishness,  jealousy, 
and  rivalry  exist  between  nations,  England 
and  America  are  one  in  Ahe  great  purpose 
for  which  nations  are  made, — to  establish 
justice  and  law  and  freedom  on  the  earth. 
There  is  no  interest  so  important  to  human- 
ity to-day  as  the  relation  between  English- 
men and  Americans.  .  No  people  or  nations 
can  have  such  influence  on  the  opinions  of 
the  civilized  world  as  this  race  tnat  seems 
providentially  to  control  the  earthly  destiny 
of  humanity.  The  Sunday-school  takes  a 
rest  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools. 
Pacific  Unitarian, 

Spring  Valley,  Minn.— Last  February 
the  People* 8  Church  was  organized  as  an 
Independent  Church.  Dr.  Harmon  preaches 
or  lectures  each  Sunday  morning  and  even- 
ing In  the  Opera  House.  The  average  at- 
tendance per  Sunday  is  about  six  hundred. 
The  membership  of  the  Sunday-school  is 
nearly  two  hundred,  of  the  Young  People's 
Society  over  one  hundred,  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  over  one  hundred,  and  of  tbe 
Mid-week  Club  seventy-five.  The  Yonog 
People*s  Society  has  bad  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  at  its  Sunday  evening 
meetings.  The  People^s  Church  has  talceD 
a  lease  of  the  Opera  House  for  five  years, 
bought  one  hundred  hymn-books  for  the 
congregation,  has  a  chorus  choir,  fonr 
members  of  which  are  paid  a  salary  for 
their   service. 

'WoUaston,  Mass.  —  The  Unitarian 
church  has  closed  for  the  summer,  after  the 
most  successful  and  prosperous  year  it  has 
known.  The  services  throughout  the  year 
and  up  to  the  date  of  closing,  were  excep- 
tionally large.  The  Unity  Club  closed  with 
a  grand  banquet,  at  which  over  one  hundred 
members  and  about  forty  invited  guests 
sat  down. 

Two  weddings  were  celebrated  in  the 
church  in  June,  in  which  month  also  the 
children's  flower  service  took  place,  at  which 
nine  babies  were  baptized. 

July  9  the  annual  Sunday-school  picnic 
came  off  at  Highland  Park,  Brockton,  to 
which  the  children  and  their  friends  were 
conveyed  in  specially  chartered  electric  cars. 

Rev.  James  £.  an(3i  Mrs.  Bagley  and  family 
have  now  gone  to  spend  a  few  weeks  among 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 
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GREAT  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  GREATEST  BOOK. 


The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afforded.  In  the  present  series  of 
articles  on  ^*  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book  "  the  best  results  of  criticism  are 
set  forth  in  a  popular  way,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  emphasize  those  deep  religious  truths 
that  are  good  for  all  time.  

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     THE  MESSIAH  AND  THE  WORLD. 


Gospel  according  to  Hark,  part  of 
Chapter  zIy. 

And  they  come  unto  a  place  which 
was  named  Grethsemane:  and  he  saith 
nnto  his  disciples,  Sit  ye  here,  while  I 
pray. 

And  he  taketh  with  him  Peter  and 
James  and  John,  and  began  to  be 
greatly  amazed,  and  sore  troubled. 
And  he  saith  unto  them.  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death: 
abide  ye  here,  and  watch. 

And  he  went  forward  a  little,  and 
fell  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  that,  if 
it  were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass 
away  from  him.  And  he  said,  Abba, 
Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto 
thee;  remove  this  cup  from  me:  how- 
belt  not  what  I  wiU,  but  what  thou 
wilt. 

And  he  cometh,  and  findeth  them 
sleeping,  and  saith  unto  Peter,  Simon, 
sleepest  thou  ?  couldest  thou  not  watch 
one  hour?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation:  the  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

And  again  he  went  away,  and  prayed, 
saying  the  same  words.  And  again  he 
came,  and  found  them  sleeping,  for 
their  eyes  were  very  heavy;  and  they 
wist  not  what  to  answer  him.    And 


he  Cometh  the  third  time,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Sleep  on  now,  and  take 
your  rest:  it  is  enough;  tiie  hour  is 
come;  behold,  the  Son  of  man  is  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  sinners. 
Arise,  let  us  be  going :  behold,  he  that 
betrayeth  me  is  at  hand. 

And  straightway,  while  he  yet  spake, 
cometh  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  and 
with  him  a  multitude  with  swords  and 
staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes  and  the  elders.  Now  he  that 
betrayed  him  had  given  them  a  token, 
saying.  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that 
is  he;  take  him  and  lead  him  away 
safely.  And  when  he  was  come, 
straightway  he  came  to  him,  and  saith, 
Rabbi;  and  kissed  him.  And  they 
laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him.  But 
a  certain  one  of  them  that  stood  by 
drew  his  sword,  and  smote  the  servant 
of  the  high  priest,  and  struck  off  his 
ear.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  Are  ye  come  out,  as  against 
a  robber,  with  swords  and  staves  to 
seize  me?  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the 
temple  teaching,  and  ye  took  me  not : 
but  this  is  done  that  the  scriptures  might 
be  fulfilled.  And  they  all  left  him, 
and  fled. 

And  they  led  Jesus  away  to  the  high 
priest:  and  there  come  together  with 
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him  all  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
and  the  scribes.  Now  the  chief  priests 
and  the  whole  council  sought  witness 
against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death ;  and 
found  it  not.  For  many  bare  false  wit- 
ness against  him,  and  their  witness 
agreed  not  together.  And  there  stood 
up  certain,  and  bare  false  witness 
against  him,  saying,  We  heard  him  say, 
I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made 
with  hands,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
build  another  made  without  hands. 
And  not  even  so  did  their  witness  agree 
together.  And  the  high  priest  stood 
up  in  the  midst,  and  asked  Jesus,  say- 
ing, Answerest  thou  nothing  ?  What  is 
it  which  these  witness  against  thee? 
But  he  held  his  peace,  and  answered 
nothing.  Again  the  high  priest  asked 
him,  and  saith  unto  him,  Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  And 
Jesus  said,  I  am :  and  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
power,  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  And  the  high  priest  rent  his 
clothes,  and  saith.  What  further  need 
have  we  of  witnesses  ?  Ye  have  heard 
the  blasphemy :  what  think  ye  ? 

And  they  all  condemned  him  to  be 
worthy  of  death. 

I N  order  to  understand  the  real  relation  in 
which  Jesus  stood  to  the  people  of  his 
own  times,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  forget 
the  progressive  spirit  of  modern  life  and 
put  ourselves  in  imagination  back  into  the 
heart  of  a  very  peculiar  people,  who, 
through  a  unique  national  history,  a  varied, 
romantic,  almost  marvellous  experience, 
had  developed  an  unprecedentedly  high 
moral  and  religious  ideal.  The  very  fact 
that  they  had  been  able  to  conceive  such  an 
ideal,  and  that  they  did  cling  to  it  through 
every  shock,  indicated  remarkable  charac- 
teristics in  the  people  themselves. 

Other  nations  had  endured  similar  hard- 
ships, other  nations  had  been  conquered  and 
enslaved,  exiled  and  oppressed;  but  these 
other  nations  had  in  every  case  sunk  in 
character,  morals,  and  religious  ideal  with 
their  sinking,  worldly  fortunes.  Israel  re- 
versed this.  As  the  shocks  of  external  mis- 
fortune fell  upon  her,  blow  after  blow,  her 
religious  life  rose  higher  and  higher. 

The  history  of  the  world  hardly  furnishes 


any  other  illustration  so  noble,  so  sublime, 
so  pathetic  and  heroic. 

Two  things  have  usually  happened  to 
numerically  weak  nations,  overpowered  by 
cruel  neighbors.  They  have  either  given 
themselves  to  the  soldier's  heroic  death 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  like  the  Spartans 
and  the  Poles  and  the  American  Indians, 
and  been  slaughtered  out  of  existence,  or, 
sinking  beneath  the  heel  of  tyranny,  have 
lost  virility,  manhood,  and  character,  and 
fallen  into  the  vices,  falsehood,  and  degra- 
dations of  timidity.  But  with  the  children 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  nation 
whose  spiritual  and  moral  character  had 
been  trained  under  the  lofty  teaching  of 
Moses  and  the  burning,  fiery,  poetic  inspira- 
tion of  David,  something  far  better  was 
possible.  For  every  external  indignity  they 
suffered,  for  each  succeeding  step  down 
they  were  compelled  to  take  on  the  world's 
platform,  they  took  a  step  up  in  moral  in- 
sight, religious  ideal,  and  spiritual  powe» 

While  an  apparently  perverse  destiny  was 
hastening  their  erasement  from  the  roll  of 
nations,  they  were  conquering  fate  and  fort- 
une by  making  themselves  the  pioneers  of 
a  new  field,  a  life  higher  than  that  which 
the  world  was  taking  away  from  them. 

The  first  really  downward  worldly  step 
was  after  King  Solomon's  reign  of  splendor, 
a  savage  attack  from  the  Syrian  tribes  on 
the  north  and  east,  with  the  loss  of  much 
territory.  That  was  a  worldly  disaster,  the 
first  step  down.  But  what  immediately  fol- 
lowed this  distressing  calamity  ?  Why,  the 
appearance  of  the  first  great  prophet  or 
proclaimer.  Down  from  his  mountain  home 
came  Elijah,  crying :  "How  long  halt  ye  be- 
tween two  gods  ?  If  the  Lord  God  be  God 
indeed,  then  let  us  follow  him !"  And  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  gods  of  Canaan 
was  checked.  The  purer,  more  ennobling 
thought  of  one  only  Jehovah  became  the 
new  uplifting  ideal  of  the  race. 

But  the  Syrian  enemies  were  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  a  fiercer  foe.  The  terrible  arm 
of  the  mighty  King  Sargon  of  Assyria 
stretched  forth  to  grasp  the  fertile  plains 
of  Canaan :  fire  and  sword  ravished  the 
land.  Tet  out  of  the  depth  of  this  new 
misery  sounded  Isaiah's  trumpet  tones,  en- 
couraging his  people  to  "break  forth  into 
joy,"  "to  sing  together" ;  for  a  new  consola- 
tion had  been  revealed  to  them, — a  new 
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life,  the  life  of  righteousness,  giving  peace 
and  rest  to  their  souls,  though  the  wildest 
warfare  raged  around  them  and  bodily  de- 
stmction  awaited  them. 

At  last  the  poor  stricken  nation  was  bod- 
ily carried  away  into  pitiful  captivity,  de- 
prived of  its  freedom  and  its  name.  It 
tamed  this  almost  annihilating  disaster, 
however,  into  its  grandest  triumph;  for 
there  in  slavery  the  truest,  choicest,  most 
faithful  souls  banded  themselves  together, 
and  in  secret  cultivated  the  higher  virtues 
of  the  spiritual  life  till,  opportunity  offering, 
they  returned  to  Palestine,  rebuilt  Jerusa- 
lem, and  fed  the  kindling  fires  of  a  holy  pa- 
triotism. Great,  stirring,  wonderful  ideals 
of  what  was  yet  to  be  began  to  float  before 
their  enraptured  eyes ;  and  the  hope  of  a  re- 
demption, a  salvation,  took  shape  to  cheer 
them  on*  *'When  all  the  people  shall  obey 
the  law  of  our  God,''  cried  the  prophet,  then 
'^the  plougher  shall  draw  near  to  the  reaper, 
the  treader  of  grapes  to  the  sower  of  seed, 
the  mountains  shall  drop  new  wine,  the 
hills  shall  melt,  the  captives  shall  come 
back.  I,  the  Lord,  will  be  as  dew  to  Israel, 
uy  people  shall  blossom  as  the  lily,  and  be 
as  fragrant  as  Lebanon."  They  personified 
these  hopes.  They  saw  not  salvation  only, 
but  a  Saviour ;  not  redemption  alone,  but  a 
Redeemer. 

"Behold,  my  servant  whom  I  uphold, 
my  chosen  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth." 

"For  to  us  a  child  is  bom.  To  us  a  son 
is  given ;  and  he  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  mighty  Potentate.  His  domin- 
ion shall  be  great  to  fix  and  establish  it 
through  justice  and  equity." 

The  raptures  of  these  prophetic  visions 
were  handed  dovm  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, each  adding  its  own  expectation  to 
the  hopes  of  its  fathers,  till  the  very  atmos- 
phere was  suffused  with  the  glow  of  spirit- 
ual hopes  and  prophetic  visions  such  as 
could  be  found  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

These  ideal  hopes  fostered  a  rigid  life. 
All  the  great  prophets  retired  into  the 
wilderness,  cut  themselves  off  from  pleas- 
ures, lived  on  herbs  and  fruits.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  Essenes  cultivated  this  ideal 
asceticism;  righteousness  was  wrought  out 
in  every  detail  of  daily  life ;  the  dissipation, 
luxury,  ease,  of  the  surrounding  nation- 
alities, were  held  in  abhorrence ;  every  soul 
was  brought  before  the  personal  judgment- 


seat  of  a  God  of  law  and  justice,  and  was 
taught  in  imagination  to  look  forward  to 
the  glory  of  a  future  life,  infinitely  beyond 
compare.  It  was  into  such  a  luminoua 
atmosphere,  all  glowing  and  prepared,  that 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  came. 

^'Before  him  and  around  him  there  was  a 
great  galaxy  of  enraptured  idealists,"  who 
were  looking  for  him,  expecting  him,  al- 
ready idealizing  him  in  their  visions  and 
dreams. 

He  came,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  out  of 
the  life  and  heart  blood  of  this  prepared 
people.  Nowhere  else  in  the  whole  wide 
world  could  he  have  come  forth. 

''Born  in  the  hemisphere  and  home  of  a 
sublime  prophetic  fervor,  he  inherited  the 
devotion,  self-immersion,  faith,  night-watch* 
ings,  deep  pathetic  sorrow,  continued  medi- 
tations, poverty,  asceticism,  and  meekness 
of  the  strange,  sad,  struggling  but  up-look- 
ing, beaten  but  God-strengthened,  world- 
fallen  but  spirit-risen,  race  that  had  gone 
before  him." 

This  was  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
times  in  which  he  appeared.  He  belonged 
to  the  special  people  to  whom  he  came,  he 
was  of  them,  with  them,  part  of  them. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Jesus  transcended 
his  times.  Although  his  relation  to  every- 
thing that  had  already  been  was  perfectly 
true,  natural,  fitting,  and  reasonable,  yet 
in  him  the  goodness,  aspirations,  self-aban- 
donment, spirituality,  insight,  of  all  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  were  consecrated,  like 
scattered  sunbeams  in  a  lens,  streaming 
forth  again  upon  the  world  in  one  intense 
and  glowing  ray  of  burning  light 

The  high  ideal,  the  hope  of  Israel,  had 
been  as  of  some  great  day  to  come.  The 
very  grandeur  and  dignity  of  their  thought 
of  Grod  lifted  him  far,  far  above  the  world. 
His  great  and  glorious  kingdom  must  be 
infinitely  remote  from  this.  They  longed 
for  it,  hoped  for  it,  prayed  for  it,  and 
waited. 

But  Jesus  beheld  it,  pointed  to  it,  and 
entered  it. 

This  was  the  surprise  of  his  message. 
This  was  what  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment the  teachers  and  prophets  and  rabbia 
whose  work  he  took  up  and  glorified.  They 
had  all  declared  there  should  be,  there 
must  be,  a  kingdom  of  God;  but  Jesus, 
entering  into  the   very   intensity   of   the 
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thrilling  expectation  that  strung  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement  the  popular  mind,  cried, 
«» It  is  here." 

He  gathered  up  all  the  highest  idealism, 
the  best  hopes  of  his  age,  and  kindled  them 
on  the  altar  of  the  living  world. 

''There,  in  that  lily,  behold  the  finger-print  of 

God, 
Here,  in  this  child,  the  parity  of  heaven ! " 

But,  alas!  it  is  so  beautiful  to  dream  of 
God-like  days  to  be,  so  difficult  to  take  the 
God-like  things  to  do. 

And  so,  though  Jesus  was  but  concen- 
trating and  realizing  and  perfecting  the 
very  goodness  and  ideals  and  virtues  that 
were  already  alive  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen, though  it  was  out  of  their  long 
preparation,  heroic  suffering,  splendid  god- 
liness, that  he  grew,  though  he  was  thus 
most  closely  and  intimately  related  to  his 
own  people  and  his  own  time,  yet  they  knew 
him  not.  They  would  not  have  the  truth 
made  plain,  they  would  not  have  the  way 
shown  here,  they  would  not  have  the  light 
of  God's  own  day  revealed  to  them.  To- 
morrow and  to-morrow,  but  not  now. 
Hereafter  and  hereafter,  but  not  here. 

In  his  hand  they  placed  a  reed,  on  his 
head  a  crown  of  thorns.  In  company  with 
thieves  they  crucified  their  King. 


THE  AUTHOR  OP  "DR.  ANTONIO." 

(Giovanni  RufBini.) 


I. 

The  personality  of  Giovanni  Ruffini,  while 
seemingly  far  from  complex,  is  yet  one 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  grasp,  con- 
fused as  it  has  been  with  that  of  his  "Lo- 
renzo Benoni.'*  Even  in  the  book  of  letters 
80  admirably  edited  and  annotated  by  Prof. 
Carlo  Cagnacci,  he  is  rather  crowded  to 
one  side  between  his  more  stirring  younger 
brother  Agostino,  and  Mazzini,  of  whom  Cag- 
nacci observes  that  we  might  say  of  him  as 
was  said  of  Socrates,  that  "he  seemed  to  be 
more  like  an  institution  than  a  man."  Ruf- 
fini's  life  for  years  was  so  intertwined  with 
Mazzini's  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
sider them  apart.  Those  who  are  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  Mazzini  may  yet  find  abun- 
dant interest  in  the  letters  giving  us  an 


inside  view  of  the  future  author  of  "Dr. 
Antonio"  during  a  season  of  his  long  and 
troubled  life  when  he  was  unknown  to  the 
world.  The  biography  written  soon  after 
his  death  by  Linaker  was  ill-calculated  to 
satisfy  the  public.  Inaccuracies  have  been 
pointed  out  in  it  by  Cagnacci  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  and  not  without  much  genial 
irony.  Ruffini's  career  may  be  said  to  divide 
itself  into  four  separate  periods : — 

The  first,  comprising  his  youth  in  Genoa, 
more  or  less  idealized  into  the  charming 
autobiographical  romance  of  "Lorenzo  Be- 
noni." 

The  second,  beginning  with  his  flight  into 
exile  in  1833,  and  covering  the  unhappy 
years  of  poverty  and  vicissitude  which  be 
and  Agostino  passed  in  company  with  Maz- 
zini in  Switzerland  and  in  England. 

The  third,  more  satisfactory,  if  less  ex- 
.  citing,  containing  his  long  career  as  a  suc- 
cessful writer  of  romances  in  English, — his 
time  of  comparative  peace  and  prosperity 
after  a  severe  struggle. 

His  last  years,  spent  quietly  at  Taggia 
amid  the  scenes  familiar  to  his  early  boy- 
hood. 

Ruffini,  after  declaring  that  the  life  of  a 
conspirator  is  a  miserable  one,  fit  to  be  com- 
pared with  one  of  those  stage  decorations 
which  are  striking  from  a  distance,  but  van- 
ish into  ugly  blotches  when  viewed  too  near, 
says  that  it  has  "its  compensations,  few,  but 
sweet, — the  occasional  intercourse  with  lofty 
minds  and  devoted  souls, . . .  the  conviction 
that  all  this  wear  and  tear  is  smoothing  the 
way,  inch  by  inch,  toward  a  noble  and  holy 
end.'' 

Sustained  though  they  had  been  by  this 
conviction  while  at  home,  it  seems  often  to 
have  failed  them  during  the  dreariness  of 
their  prolonged  exile.  Their  letters  from 
Switzerland  to  their  mother  in  Genoa  teem 
with  complaints  of  the  cold,  the  expenses  of 
living  and  keeping  a  Are,  of  failing  to  re- 
ceive her  letters,  wanting  money,  etc.,  until 
we  are  quite  convinced,  without  tbe  need  of 
Giovanni's  statement,  that  the  life  of  a  con- 
spirator, far  from  being  romantic,  is  made 
up  of  the  severest  prose.  The  brothers,  un- 
luckily, had  not  yet  given  up  politics.  They 
took  part  in  Mazzini's  expedition  to  Saroy 
in  February,  1834.  After  this  tragi-coxnic 
fiasco^  which,  as  Cagnacci  observeSi  m\g^^ 
be  summed  up  by  Mazzini's  saying,  "I  came, 
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aaw,  and  ran  away,"  the  three  exiles,  now 
more  than  ever  under  ban,  led  a  weary, 
waadering  life  in  one  Swiss  town  or  village 
after  another.  Often  they  and  their  cortege 
of  fellow-exiles  were  in  trouble  with  the  au-. 
thoritiesy  always  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  sorest  need  of  money.  Both  the  parents 
of  Mazzini  and  of  the  Ruffinis  *  sent  to  their 
sons  a  certain  quarterly  allowance,  upon 
which,  however,  they  appeared  quite  unable 
to  get  along.  How  far  it  should  have  suf- 
ficed for  their  needs,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  One  thing  seems  probable, — ^that 
these  three  gifted  and  intellectual  young 
men  were  singularly  unpractical  and  desti- 
tute of  prudence,  seU-denial,  and  self-control. 
It  is  true  that  Agostino,  youngest  and  most 
impetuous  of  the  three  (he  had  gone  into 
exile  at  twenty-one),  went  to  Paris  in  1834, 
trying  to  fit  himself  for  work  by  studying 
literature,  mathematios,  and  making  trans- 
lations. Here,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
he  (like  Mazzini,  who  made  a  similar  vent- 
ure) was  always  in  hot  water, — short  of 
money,  dodging  the  police,  on  the  lookout 
for  political  refugees,  and  often  forced  to 
change  his  assumed  name  and  his  abode. 
In  the  summer  of  1885  we  find  him  back  in 
Switzerland,  his  letters  dwelling  sadly  upon 
sundry  literary  undertakings  of  his  own  and 
Alazzini's,  destined  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. 

Writing  with  the  probability  of  their  cor- 
respondence being  tampered  with  by  the 
authorities,  the  Ruffinis  for  years  wrote  in 
French,  addressing  their  mother  as  "Dear 
friend"  or  "Dear  madam" ;  while  Giovanni 
is  spoken  of  as  "Francesco,"  and  Agostino 
(by  far  the  more  frequent  and  more  inter- 
esting writer  of  the  two)  figures  as  "Pao- 
lino."  Mazzini,  still  more  the  bugbear  of 
the  ruling  powers,  is  called  "£melia,"  or 
"La  Cugina."  It  is  only  far  on  in  this  vol- 
tmie  of  570  pages  that  he  is  known  by  his 
own  name,  though  he  often  appears  as 
"Pippo,"  equivalent  to  Joe.  "Emilia"  is  for 
years  the  centre  round  which  the  other  two 
revolve. 

•Much  as  we  pity  the  exiles,  we  feel  that  great 
■ympathy  Is  due  to  their  sorely  taxed  parents. 
£ven  the  indulgent  Signora  Bufflnl  must,  we  f  anoy, 
have  sometimes  wished  that  her  sons  would  leave 
^I&zzlni,  devote  themselves  to  something  practical, 
^d  he  able  to  earn  money,  so  as  to  stop  the  inces- 
B&nt  demands  which  run  side  by  side  with  the 
strongest  expressions  of  filial  devotion. 


Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own 
writings  or  in  the  light  of  the  description 
in  "Lorenzo  Benoni,"  the  character  of 
Mazzini,  in  his  youth,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  an  almost  ideal  beauty.  The  disen- 
chantment, already  experienced  upon  dis- 
covering this  exciting  book  to  be  mainly  a 
romance,  becomes  still  stronger  when  we 
read  these  letters,  supplying  a  sort  of  jour- 
nal  intime  of  the  brothers*  life  with  the 
friend  of  their  youth  in  exile.  We  do  not 
need  Prof.  Cagnacoi's  assertion  that  the 
Rufi^is,  and  especially  Giovanni,  were  pes 
simists,  seeing  things  en  noir.  The  "many- 
headed  beast"  is  allowed  to  learn  rather  too 
much  from  these  letters,  where  (though  said 
to  have  been  reserved  in  speech)  they  dis- 
sect and  show  up  their  friends  without 
mercy.*  Mazzini's  mother  (called  la  signora 
Martd)  is  constantly  mentioned  with  a 
tirade  of  what  we  trust  is  somewhat  unde- 
served abuse,  accused  of  treachery,  duplic- 
ity, ingratitude,  and  what  not.  In  strong 
contrast  with  all  this,  Mazzini's  letters  to 
the  Signora  Ruffini,  given  in  the  appendix, 
are  written  in  his  own  characteristic  vein 
of  noble  and  beautiful  prose-poetry,  breath- 
ing the  deepest,  most  tender  and  reverential 
feeling  for  the  mother  of  his  friends,  whom 
he  often  addresses  as  ^^Madre  mia  d*  amore,^ 
Idealism  pervades  them  quite  in  proportion 
to  the  brusque  and  sometimes  savage  real- 
ism so  abundantly  displayed  by  the  others. 
And  thus — by  turns  arrested  or  proscribed, 
always  harassed,  suspected,  and  for  a  time 
in  hiding — ^they  worried  on  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1837,  when,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Swiss  government,  glad  to  get  rid  of  them, 
they  set  ofE  for  England.  Mazzini,  during 
this  dreary  sojourn,  had  sought  consolation 
in  founding  and  conducting  his  short-lived 
journal.  La  Jeune  Suisse,  of  which  few 
copies  are  in  existence.  It  must  be  owned 
that  his  two  friends,  however  busy  in  aid- 
ing him  in  this  political  propaganda,  are 
recorded  (especially  Agostino)  as  diversify- 
ing their  labors  while  in  Switzerland  by 

•  Mazzini  throug^hout  is  so  cavalierly  handled 
by  his  pair  of  friends  that  Ca^acci  fairly  pities 
him  with  "those  hammers  of  Ruffinis*'  (qu«i  mat' 
tMi  da'  /^t^ni)  on  either  side.  Agostino  looks 
back  upon  himself  in  1894  as  being  < 'surrounded  by 
heads  even  more  cranky  than  my  own" ;  while  his 
occasional  expressions  of  affection  for  *<Pippo" 
alternate  with  piost  savage  flings  at  him,  yet  always 
clever,  raoy,  and  amusing. 
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means  of  sundry  love  affairs,  concerning 
which  very  much  might  be  said  that  it 
would  require  some  patience  and  many 
pages  to  supply. 

Harmony  had  not  always  reigned  among 
them  on  the  Continent;  and  it  was  worse 
after,  in  January,  1837,  they  had  arrived  in 
London.  It  is  true  there  was  an  end  to 
false  names,  persecution,  and  dodging  the 
police.  At  first  they  joined  forces  with  a 
fellow-exile,  Angelo  Usiglio,  who  had  accom- 
panied them,  and  a  Giambattista  Ruffini  of 
Modena,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
relative.  The  bachelors'  hall  soon  set  up 
by  these  five  young,  inexperienced  Italians 
at  No.  9  George  Street,  New  Road,  must 
have  been  a  somewhat  strange  and  ill- 
managed  household.  Agostino  gives  his 
mother  a  description  of  the  dwelling,  saying 
that  he  has  chosen  the  front  room  in  the 
top  story,  because  it  is  the  most  quiet  and 
private,  the  others  having  a  door  of  com- 
munication which  would  annoy  him.  <'I 
am  a  great  partisan  of  liberty  and  individ- 
ual independence ;  but,  without  a  room  to 
one's  self,  one  can  have  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other." 

This  was  written  March  22;  and  one 
week  after  he  tells  how  they  have  a  rather 
rough  maid-of -all- work,  that  three  of  them 
speak  no  English,  that  Mazzini,  who  knew 
it,  was  the  one  least  fitted  to  "descend  to 
sundry  particulars  of  the  kitchen  and  do- 
mestic service,''  and  that  Giambattista  Ruf- 
fini,  who  spoke  it  "magnificently,"  had 
"such  laziness  ingrained"  that  he  hated  to 
have  to  say  four  words.  That  same  even- 
ing he  writes  in  his  journal :  "This  sort  of 
life  must  come  to  an  end  some  day  or  other. 
We  are  unhappy  enough  without  redoubling 
our  unhappiness  by  bitter,  continual,  furi- 
ous disputes.  . . .  Look  a  little  at  the  quar- 
rel of  this  evening.  For  thyself  it  gains  the 
name  of  impostor,  to  Pippo  it  brings  tears." 
He  goes  on  to  moralize  upon  the  vanity 
of  trying  to  contend  with  his  associates, 
asking  himself  what  it  need  matter  to  him 
if  one  of  them  (evidently  Mazzini)  is  a 
crank  (matto),  if  another  (probably  Usiglio) 
is  a  drunkard,  if  a  third  (likely  to  have 
been  Giovanni)  is  steeped  in  doing  nothing. 
He  feels  compassion  for  povero  Pippo,  but 
professes  a  cynical  contempt  and  indiffer- 
ence toward  aU  earthly  things.  He  sighs 
for  "a  little  Christian  faith"  to  support  him. 


and  winds  up  by  composing  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions for  the  future.  After  resolving  (with 
a  characteristic  vow  "upon  the  gray  hairs 
of  my  mother,  and  by  the  memory  of  my 
dead  one")  that  he  will,  so  far  as  possible, 
avoid  disputes  with  everybody,  and  particu- 
larly Pippo,  keep  silent  while  the  others 
quarrel,  eschew  expressions  of  contradiction, 
stay  in  his  own  room  as  much  as  he  can, 
and  keep  himself  steadily  occupied,  converse 
only  upon  indifferent  subjects  not  likely  to 
cause  trouble,  refrain  from  confidences  or 
complaints,  ask  advice  only  of  his  brother, 
and  keep  clear  of  entangling  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  other  persons,  he  winds  up  with 
No.  12,  declaring  that  he  will  "read  over 
and  ponder  these  resolutions  at  least  three 
times  a  week."  Cagnacci,  in  his  dryly 
humorous  way,  remarks  that  it  is  likely 
that  Agostino  neither  took  the  trouble  to 
practise  any  of  his  resolves  or  even  to  read 
them  again.  Still,  the  picture  of  this  poor 
young  Italian,  of  barely  twenty-five,  exiled, 
despairing  of  the  future,  and  moreover 
grieving  in  secret  over  the  death  of  his 
hopelessly  loved*  one,  alone  in  his  attic 
chamber,  fresh  from  one  of  the  furibonde 
dispute,  mournfully  writing  down  his  out- 
pourings of  misery,  is  one  that  lingers  with 
us,  and  stirs  our  pity. 

His  next  letter  ends  by  saying  that  things 
were  going  topsy-turvy  in  their  house  for 
lack  of  a  firm  hand  to  govern ;  but  he  hopes 
that  as  soon  as  "the  positives*'  are  able  to 
"stammer  a  little  English,"  they  may  begin 
to  keep  order.  This  follows  upon  a  long 
string  of  complaints  regarding  Mazzini  and 
his  mother,  who,  as  it  appears,  had  been 
causing  the  Ruffinis'  father  (called  *^rAvvo- 
cato")  a  world  of  trouble. 

It  is  melancholy  to  be  compelled  to  say 
that  Mazzini,  in  spite  of  his  great  intellect- 
ual gifts,  lofty  qualities,  and  personal  mag- 
netism (as  Lorenzo  Benoni  calls  him,  "the 
most  fascinating  little  fellow  I  ever  knew"), 
must  yet  have  been  an  uncomfortable  man 
with  whom  to  get  along.  His  intelligence 
seems  to  have  .been  reserved  for  writing. 
Little  enough  was  displayed  in  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life.  The  man  whose  plottings 
kept  half  the  rulers  of  Europe  uneasy  on 
their  thrones,  whose  ingenuity  could  enable 

•  A  Swiss  lady,  called  "Anna,"  in  his  journals. 
She  died  a  few  months  before  he  started  for  Eng- 
land.   Agostino  was  constantly  falling  in  lore. 
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him,  with  a  price  on  his  bead,  to  go  across 
the  Continent  in  disguise  over  and  over 
again,  appears  to  have  been  utterly  inca- 
pable of  taking  common  care  of  his  own  in- 
terests or  his  money.  He  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  hopelessly  impracticable  persons 
who  cannot  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  give  away  in  charity  to-day  the 
money  you  are  certain  to  need  for  paying 
your  own  bills  to-morrow.  Having  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  such  a  movement  as 
La  Giovine  EuropOf  with  its  ramifications 
all  over  the  Continent,  he  of  necessity  be- 
came a  mark  for  all  needy  exiles  or  those 
who  passed  for  such.  Scarcely  had  they 
settled  in  London  before  he  was  hunted 
down  by  a  tribe  of  mendicants  and  impos- 
tors. Agostino  records,  with  an  indigna- 
tion we  cannot  but  share,  how  Mazzini,  '<in 
the  name  of  that  accursed  phantom,  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity,"  has  actually  re- 
ceived into  their  house  a  certain  young  fel- 
low, penniless,  head-over-heels,  egotistical, 
"as  lazy  as  laziness  itself,"  *'and  who,  more- 
over, eats  like  a  wolf."  Nor  was  this  all. 
Mazzini,  in  order  to  offer  these  hospitalities 
(the  greater  part  of  which  came  of  necessity 
out  of  those  other  persons  who  shared  the 
joint  expenses  of  their  extraordinary  house- 
hold), had  actually  made  himself  respon- 
sible for  sundry  debts  contracted  by  this 
incubus  at  his  former  lodgings,  though  he 
himself  was  already  owing  money  far  and 
wide.  Agostino,  we  are  glad  to  say,  re- 
sisted this  aggression  so  manfully  that  in  a 
few  weeks  we  hear  of  the  stranger  taking 
his  departure. 

Mazzini,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this 
book,  seems  to  have  had  few,  if  any,  scruples 
about  borrowing,  asking,  running  into  debt, 
and  applying  to  his  friends  until  even  the 
Huffinis  were  worn  out.  Their  beautiful 
friendship  with  "Fantasio"  in  youth  was 
one  for  which  they  were  destined  to  pay 
only  too  heavily,  in  poverty  and  exile,  years 
after,  when  they  themselves  had  given  up 
all  share  in  political  plottings,  and  were 
struggling,  though  ineffectually,  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  Fortunate,  indeed,  would  it 
have  been  for  them  if  they  had  carried  out 
the  eventual  separation  some  years  sooner. 
Meanwhile  Giovanni,  like  his  brother,  was 
busy  in  learning  English,  with  a  thorough- 
i^ess  and  perfection  attested  by  his  books. 
Mazzini  was  beginning  his  connection  with 


some  £nglish  periodicals,  writing  in  French, 
which  had  to  be  translated  at  his  expense, 
and  somewhat  impeded,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, by  his  style,  almost  too  lofty  and 
poetic  to  suit  the  ordinary  market.  Thus 
they  worried,  worked,  and  quarrelled,  mak- 
ing also  an  unsuccessful  venture  into  com- 
merce with  Italian  oil  and  wine.  In  1839 
Giambattista  Ruffini  left  them  for  Paris. 
Agostino,  apt  to  be  often  grimly  humorous, 
even  when  most  sad,  describes  how  they 
had  been  asked  to  dine  with  a  kind  Quaker 
gentleman,  and  how  il  nostra  Qiuicchero 
before  dinner  had  made  him  read  out  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  calling  up  such  recol- 
lections of  the  Royal  College  at  Genoa,  the 
Father  Rettore,  the  students,  etc.,  as  cost 
him  a  hard  struggle  to  suppress  a  laugh 
which  would  have  lost  them  the  good  man's 
friendship  forever.  The  same  letter  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  Carlyles,  with  whom 
they  were  to  form  an  intimacy,  and  contains 
sundry  remarks  upon  the  English  mode  of 
viewing  literature,  uncivilly  comparing  the 
average  Briton  to  a  mule,  stiffly  set  one 
way. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  a  year  after  his 
pleasure-loving  eldest  son  Ottavio,  their 
much-tried  father  died,  in  the  sad  belief 
that  his  once  promising  pair  of  younger 
sons  were  steeped  in  hopeless  idleness,  and 
unwilling  even  to  exert  themselves  to  earn 
money  wherewith  to  pay  for  their  incessant 
smoking.  What  a  pity  that  he  could  not 
have  lived  to  read  **Doctor  Antonio"!  In 
1840  likewise  the  bachelors'  hall  was 
broken  up,  with  whaA  Agostino  calls  a 
chaos  and  a  cloud  of  dust.  "For  three 
whole  days  we  have  breathed  dust,  eaten 
dust,  drunk  dust.  I  believe  we  had  dust  in 
our  blood."  He  himself  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  as  he  says,  he  in  three  weeks 
made  more  money  than  he  had  done  in 
three  years  in  London.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  he  was  able  to  gain  his  liveli- 
hood at  last.  Mazzini  and  Giovanni  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  house  at  Chelsea, 
with  an  exile  from  Perugia,  "half  gentle- 
man, half  artisan,  but  the  most  excellent 
fellow,"  who  was  married  to  an  English- 
woman. Angelo  Usiglio  is  said  to  have 
parted  from  them  with  that  coldness  apt  to 
result  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership. 
In  their  new  abode  they  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages, as  Giovanni  writes,  of  being  farther 
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away  from  Mazzini's  train  of  beggars  and 
of  being  nearer  to  the  Carlyles.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  trans- 
formed into  la  signora  Giovanni^  and  to 
read  her  young  Italian  friends'  sympathize 
ing  comments  upon  her  too  evident  lack  of 
domestic  happiness.  Humorous  sketches 
are  given  us  of  the  great  philosopher,  his 
interminable  monologues,  and  public  lect- 
ures where  he  suffered  painfully  from  that 
physical  mauvaise  JiorUe  so  natural  to  a 
Scotchman,  but  so  sure  to  awaken  an  Ital- 
ian's sense  of  the  ridiculous;  though  the 
brothers  call  him  "a  crabbed  fellow,  but 
with  a  good  heart."  • 

Ruffini  feels  constrained  now  and  then  to 
accompany  Mazzini  to  a  soir^  at  the  house 
of  Count  Pepoli,  himself  an  exile,  married 
in  England.  Here,  as  he  complains,  he  en- 
counters a  set  of  compatriots  whose  man- 
ners and  behavior  too  often  wound  his 
dignity  both  as  a  man  and  an  Italian.  He 
meets  Lady  Morgan,  the  once  famous  <<wild 
Irish  girl,"  now  "a  little  old  lady,  with  cer- 
tain pretensions  to  youthf  ulness,"  dressed  in 
a  fantastic,  anomalous  fashion,  with  one 
eye  glancing  east  and  another  west,  hob- 
bling, crooked,  flourishing  a  huge  fan,  talk- 
ing as  if  she  wanted  to  be  heard  by  all,  and 
playing  the  literary  lion.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  sees  Andryane,  author  of  the  <*Rec- 
ollections  of  a  Prisoner  at  Spielberg."  His 
illusions  are  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  a 
thick-set,  red-faced  man,  with  a  fat  stomach 
and  a  theatrical  stride.  He  says  (and  it 
might  serve  as  a  motto  for  this  book),  <*Re- 
ality  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  ideal  1" 
Meanwhile  Agostino  writes  from  Edin- 
burgh (where  he  exults  in  his  emancipation 
from  the  long-continued  "dreadful  slavery" 
of  his  life  in  Switzerland  and  in  London) 
that  some  friends  had  dragged  him  to  a 


•  Beaden  of  Mn.  Carlyle's  life  will  remember  the 
coaosel  given  her  by  Maszlni  when  she  had  sought 
his  advice  concerning  her  husband's  deyotlon  to  a 
certain  lady.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  refined  and 
sympathetic  gentleness  of  Mazzini  and  BufiBni 
must  haye  seemed  doubly  grateful  to  her  by  com- 
parison with  what  she  experienced  at  home.  Car- 
lyle  (who  liked  Mazzini,  and  came  out  manfully  on 
his  behalf  when  his  letters  had  been  opened  at  the 
London  post-oflUce  in  1844)  wrote,  long  after,  that 
"his  mother  left  him  what  she  could;  but  it  all 
went  to  Italian  beggars.'*  He  appears  to  hare  had 
but  slight  opinion  of  Mazzini's  judgment  or  wis- 
dom in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  like  many 
others. 


theatre  to  see  Van  Amburgh,  the  tamer  of 
wild  beasts  (domatore  delle  belve),  and  that 
a  **Miss  Quey"  has  taken  him  to  one  of  her 
religious  meetings.  We  had  thought  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  but  find  him  again  fallen 
among  Quakers,  much  amazed  at  the  large 
bare  room,  where  you  are  allowed  to  keep 
your  hat  on,  the  crowds  of  old  Quakeresses 
(vecchie  Quacchere),  who  looked  as  if  they 
belonged  some  three  centuries  back,  and 
the  way  in  which  men  and  woinen  were 
permitted  to  rise  and  hold  forth.  Nor  did 
the  *^b€lve"  seem  to  have  amused  him ;  and 
he  ends  with  a  characteristic  fling  at  ^laz- 
zini's  mother,  saying  that  he  classes  her 
likewise  among  the  wild  beasts.  Like  Gio- 
vanni, he  is  only  bored  by  society  of  almost 
any  sort,  caring  much  for  congenial  friend- 
ships, but  with  a  horror  of  the  world.  It 
is  tragi-comic  to  think  of  this  fiery  young 
Italian  taken  to  an  Edinburgh  Quaker 
meeting  by  way  of  experiencing  Scotch  hos- 
pitality and  being  made  to  feel  at  home. 

Agostino,  not  without  occasional  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  Mazzini  and  regret  for 
Giovanni,  became  fond  of  Edinburgh,  favor- 
ably contrasting  its  peaceful  quiet  with  the 
roar  of  London.  Besides  giving  lessons  in 
Italian,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
English  and  German .  literature,  acquiring 
much  skill  as  a  translator.  Almost  too 
versatile,  his  quick,  discursive  mind  dissi- 
pated its  powers  on  too  many  objects,  since 
he  is  mentioned  as  even  writing  a  treatise 
on  homoeopathy.  Rejoicing  in  his  inde- 
pendence, he  says,  after  many  months,  that 
his  present  life  is  an  oasis  of  verdure,  a  bed 
of  rest,  a  sequence  of  golden  days,  compared 
with  the  bitter,  quarrelsome,  dull,  repressed 
existence  he  had  led  in  partnership  with  the 
others.  Giovanni's  own  turn  was  at  hand. 
In  the  summer  of  1841  the  brothers,  not 
without  difficulty,  managed  to  pass  several 
'  weeks  at  Montpellier  with  their  widowed 
mother,  after  a  separation  of  nearly  eight 
years.  Her  future  home  was  to  be  at  Tag- 
gia,  where  she  owned  property, — those  olive 
plantations  that,  as  Agostino  said,  had  snp- 
ported  them  for  so  long.  When  she  re* 
turned  to  Italy,  Agostino  went  back  to 
Edinburgh ;  and  Giovanni,  worn  out  by  bis 
life  with  ^'Emilia,"  as  Alazzini  is  still  called, 
wisely  determined  to  break  off  the  irksome 
alliance,  and  settle  in  Paris.  He  writes  from 
there  in   October   that   Agostino,  visiting 
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Mazzini  on  his  way  back  to  Scotland,  finds 
little  satisfaction  in  his  society.  He  feels 
encircled  by  an  atmosphere  of  sentiment, 
and  fine  phrases  which  weary  him.  Gio- 
vanni has  solemnly  decided  never  again  to 
pat  himself  nnder  Mazzini's  feet.  At  a 
distance,  they  may  still  be  friends :  *  if  to- 
gether, each  in  tarn  most  be  the  victim  of 
the  other.  An  Italian  proverb  says  that, 
of  two  friends,  one  is  always  the  victim. 
In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  main 
difficulty  lay,  not  so  much  in  Mazzini's 
temper  or  disposition  (he  is  said  to  have 
been  eager  to  avoid  giving  pain,  and  it  is 
hard  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  affection  for 
these  friends  whom  he  continued  to  love, 
even  after  their  regard  for  him  had  shared 
the  extinction  of  their  early  enthusiasm  for 
his  ideas)  as  in  the  sad,  prosaic,  relentless 
fact  of  his  being  so  impracticable,  and  mak- 
ing so  much  trouble  about  money.* 

So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  obligations  be- 
tween them  had  been  mutual.  Agostino, 
long  after,  said  that,  having  kept  their 
purses  in  common  and,  moreover,  having 
kept  no  accounts,  it  would  be  impossible 
ever  to  determine  precisely  how  matters 
stood.  It  is  no  wonder  if  a  partnership 
begun  and  for  years  continued  with  such 
incredible  carelessness  should  have  resulted 
in  those  "furibande  dispute**  referred  to  so 
often.  Ruffini  felt  himself  justified  in  mak- 
ing that  stroke  for  personal  independence 
already  made  by  his  more  enterprising 
brother.t  ^^  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  kindly  received  by  the  English 
colony,  though,  as  Cagnacci  thinks,  without 
much  success  in  the  way  of  finding  pupils, 
he  tried  to  eke  out  his  allowance  from  his 

*MasKinl  is  mentioned  as  repaying  a  sum  bor- 
rowed of  the  Rnffinls  to  their  mother  in  1M4,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  revisiting  Genoa,  when,  in  the  garb 
of  a  Capnchin,  with  brcTiary  under  his  arm,  he  sur- 
prised  his  friend,  Elia  Benza,  at  Porto  Manrizlo; 
though,  as  Cagnacci  says,  this  episode  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  nearly  all  his  biographers. 

t<*Were  we  hounds  in  a  leash?"  Agostino  ex- 
claimed. <*Had  he  [Mazzini]  purchased  our  free- 
dom?'* He  proceeds  to  suggest  that  their  ex-friend 
liked  to  affect  a  tragic  pose^and  excite  compas- 
sion among  women,  that  "his  heart  is  not  so  ten- 
der as  he  imagines. . . .  Believe  me,  a  good  three- 
fourths  of  his  affection  consists  in  sentimental 
phrases,"  and  similar  expressions  painful  to  think 
of  in  connection  with  Mazzini,  whatever  be  their 
claim  to  truth.  Agostino  is  ^stated  by  Linaker  to 
have  held  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh; but  this,  as  Cagnacci  thinks,  is  open  to 
doubt. 


mother  (who  was  far  from  rich)  by  writing 
librettos  for  the  Italian  opera.  He  sketches 
the  ludicrous  effect  of  his  appearing  at  re- 
hearsals on  the  stage  with  the  divine  Grisi, 
the  brilliant  Mario,  and  other  celebrities, 
looking,  as  he  says,  grave,  cold,  severe,  the 
embodiment  of  that  evil  eye  so  dreaded  by 
his  countrymen.  He  has  no  bright  hopes 
for  the  future,  no  presentiment  of  the  fame 
that  is  awaiting  him  at  the  end  of  a  vista 
of  long  years,  some  of  them  to  be  spent  in 
obscure  struggles,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
to  be  clouded  by  that  innate  melancholy, 
that  mist  of  despondent  sadness,  which  was 
destined  to  darken  the  soul  of  this  gentle 
and  gifted  son  of  Italy. 

Ursula  Tannenforst. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF    HAPPI- 
NESS.* 


BY   THBODORB   F.   SEWARD. 

Science  reveals  the  secret  of  happiness. 
It  is  adaptation  to  environment.  Maladap- 
tation  to  environment  causes  unhappiness. 
Partial  adaptation  to  environment  brings 
partial  happiness.  Perfect  adaptation  to 
environment  brings  perfect  happiness. 

What  is  man's  environment?  Grod  is 
man's  environment.  "In  him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being."  If  Herbert  Spen- 
cer had  written  that  sentence,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  criticised  as  savoring  of  pan- 
theism. Saint  PauUs  statement  is  certainly 
opposed  to  the  purely  anthropomorphic  or 
''giant  man"  idea  of  God.  Our  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  undergoing  a  radi- 
cal and  necessary  change.  We  are  not  re- 
quired to  surrender  our  belief  in  a  personal 
God,  but  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  in- 
finile  personality  is  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  our  conception  of  it  has 
been  during  the  centuries  when  nothing 
was  known  of  the  reign  of  universal  law 
Science  now  supplies  us  with  analogies 
which  bridge  the  apparent  chasm  between 
the  two  words  ''personal"  and  "infinite." 

Let  us  suppose  a  giant  dynamo,  situated 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  earth,  furnish- 
ing an  unlimited  supply  of  electric  force, — 
all  that  could  possibly  be  needed  for  every 

*  Extracts  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'Don*t 
Worry,"  published  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian 
Unity,  New  York. 
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use  that  is  known  at  the  present  time,  and 
for  all  that  will  be  known  in  the  future.  In 
this  illustration  the  dinne  transcendence 
and  the  divine  immanence  are  clearly  set 
forth,  and  a  basis  is  given  for  many  helpful 
suggestions.  The  dynamo  represents  the 
personality  of  Grod:  the  diffused  electric 
force  represents  his  presence  and  power  in 
the  universe.  In  the  light  of  this  figure 
religious  conversion  is  seen  to  be  a  scientific 
process.  It  is  consciously  putting  one's  self 
into  synchronism  with  the  vibrations  of  the 
infinite  Source  of  energy.  Without  this  syn- 
chronism man  is  powerless  for  good.  With 
it  he  can  do  ''all  things"  in  proportion  to 
the  completeness  of  his  union  with  the  orig- 
inal Source  of  power.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  among  electrical  engineers  that  a  motor, 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  generator, 
does  not  reach  its  maximum  efficiency  unless 
it  "keeps  step,"  or  is  in  synchronism  with 
the  energizing  force.  There  is  no  tendency 
to  materialism  in  this  illustration.  God's 
vibrations  are  the  manifestation  or  expres- 
sion of  love.  ''Every  one  that  loveth  is 
born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God."  And 
here  we  have  the  scientific  necessity  for 
Christ  as  a  revealer  of  the  law  or  principle 
by  which  we  may  form  a  conjunction  with 
the  divine.  "Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God."  That 
is  to  say,  if  we  really  accept  him  as  the  rev- 
elation and  the  expression  of  the  divine 
principle  of  love,  we  establish  by  this  faith 
our  own  union  with  the  infinite  Father, 
whose  very  being  is  love. 

But,  as  we  are  constituted,  this  union  is 
imperfect.  God's  love — our  environment — 
is  perfect;  but  our  consciousness  of  it  is 
partial  and  incomplete.  This  is  the  lesson 
we  have  to  learn.  The  vital  difficulty  is 
that  we  refuse  to  believe  in  the  perfection 
of  our  environment ;  that  is,  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  Father^s  love  and  care.  Jesus, 
our  divine  Teacher,  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  make  this  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding.  But  we  simply  refuse 
to  accept  his  statements.  Let  the  reader 
of  these  pages  turn  to  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Matthew  and  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Luke, 
and  confess  to  himself  how  absolutely  he 
has  ignored  his  Master's  instructions  in  any 
practical  application  to  his  life.  Yet  how 
clear  and  strong  is  the  teaching !  "Take  no 
anxious  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 


eat  or  what  ye  shall  diink,  nor  yet  for  your 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on."  "Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  The  passages  in  both  chapters  are 
so  full,  so  minute,  so  comprehensive,  that, 
in  order  to  be  understood,  they  must  be  read 
and  studied  as  a  whole.  He  who  wishes 
to  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  as  Jesus  taught  it  should  take 
his  Testament  every  day,  and  read  Matt.  vi. 
19-34  and  Luke  xii.  22>34. 

In  doing  this,  let  him  keep  in  mind  two 
facts. 

First,  that  this  teaching  was  not  new. 
Jesus  was  only  reaffirming  what  the  Script- 
ures had  clearly  taught  before  his  time, 
"Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt 
thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed."  "The  steps  of  a  good  man 
are  ordered  by  the  Lord."  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  quotations.  The  Old  Testament 
is  full  of  similar  passages. 

The  next  fact  to  remember  is  that  a  life 
of  trust  is  the  only  scientific  life.     The  em- 
phasis of  Biblical  instruction,  with  refer- 
ence to  man's  proper  attitude,  is  expressed 
by  the  words  "wait"  and  "trust."     "Wait 
on  the  Lord."    "Trust  in  the  Lord."    "Let 
the  mind  of  Christ  be  in  you."    Now  this 
is  purely  scientific.     We  human  beings  act 
very  much  as  machines  would  act  if  they 
went  bustling  around  on  their  own  account, 
imagining  that  the  electrical  currents  would 
somehow  get  hold  of  them  and  use  them  in 
the  midst  of  their  frantic  efforts  to  accom- 
plish something.    No  such  folly  do  we  see 
in  the  world  of  mechanics.     The  inventor 
says  to  his  electrical  instrument  (and,  if  he 
is  a  consecrated  man,  he  says  it  with  the 
deepest  reverence),  "Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  electricity  and  its  righteousness,  and  all 
other   things   shall  be  added  unto   you." 
Bring  yourself  into  sympathy  and  synchro- 
nism with  the  great  central  dynamo,  and  all 
that  you  are  capable  of  accomplishing  will 
be  accomplished.*' 

Thus  is  Jesus  Christ  seen  to  be  the  true 
scientist  of  the  ages.  He  revealed  the  law 
of  love  and  demonstrated  its  absolute 
power,  and  said  to  his  followers :  "Do  not 
go  about  seeking  a  way  of  your  own.  Ou 
the  contrary,  surrender  your  will  com- 
pletely. Deny  self.  Give  up  your  own  life. 
Adjust  your  being  to  the  will  of  the  infinite 
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Father.  Be  not  anxious  about  the  things 
of  this  world.  Your  world  is  the  kingdom 
within.  All  else  is  unreal.  The  real  king- 
dom of  spirit  controls  the  unreal  kingdom 
of  material  conditions.  Give  yourself 
wholly  to  the  first,  and  the  second  will  be 
added  unto  you  to  the  full  extent  of  your 
necessities." 

All  this  seems  *'too  good  to  be  true.'* 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  thousands 
of  cases  in  all  the  varied  epochs  of  Chris- 
tian history.  Even  in  the  darkest  ages 
there  were  trustful  souls  that  sustained  this 
childlike  relation,  this  vital  union  with  the 
infinite  Father,  and  enjoyed  the  peace  and 
happiness  which  inevitably  result  from  such 
a  union.  But  now  that  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  the  highest  faith,  shows 
the  reasonableness  of  this  relationship  of 
man  to  the  Creator,  worrying  is  proved  to 
be  not  only  foolish,  but  unscientific.  The 
time  will  surely  come  when  corroding 
anxiety  will  be  recognized  as  an  insult  to 
the  heavenly  Father,  and  a  Christian  will  no 
more  yield  to  the  temptation  to  worry  than 
he  will  yield  to  any  other  sin.  An  essential 
element  of  Christian  faith  will  be  the  be- 
lief that 

**He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 

To  him  no  chance  is  lost." 

Charles  B.  Newcomb  says,  **It  is  always 
our  atheism,  or  distrust  of  good,  which  is 
responsible  for  our  trouble.  Let  us  be 
honest,  and  not  say  that  we  believe  in  God 
while  the  fear  of  evil  is  upon  us,  but  let  us 
confess  that  we  do  not  believe  in  Grod,  and 
admit  that  that  is  the  whole  cause  of  our 
distress." 

The  scientific  law  of  happiness  is  a  key 
to  the  paradoxes  of  religious  experience. 
The  writings  of  Saint  Paul  are  full  of  them, 
as  when  he  speaks  of  '^dying,  and  behold 
we  live,"  "sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoic- 
ing," "having  nothing,  and  yet  possess- 
ing all  things."  "Therefore  I  take  pleasure 
in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities, 
ill  persecutions,  in  distresses,  for  Christ's 
sake."  This  is  not  a  very  attractive  cata- 
logue of  pleasures,  judged  by  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  nature.  Yet  Saint 
Paul's  description  is  true  to  the  life.  Every 
sincere  Christian,  every  individual  who  de- 
sires real  things  in  place  of  earthly  illusions, 
will  rejoice  in  the  trials  which  recall  him  to 
his  senses,  and  lead  him  to  seek  a  closer 


union  with  the  Divine  Source  of  all  real 
happiness.  David  said,  "Before  I  was 
afflicted,  1  went  astray;  but  now  have  I 
kept  thy  word." 

Shakspere  disceme^  the  truth,  and  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  lines  which  every  one 
quotes  and  no  one  believes, — 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

This  idea  is  conveyed  in  homelier  phrase 
by  a  modern  writer:  '*We  do  the  rowing, 
but  Grod  does  the  steering."  Belief  in  an 
eternal  plan  and  purpose  beneath  human 
frailty  and  human  blundering  is  the  founda^ 
tion  of  all  our  comfort.  Every  heart,  how- 
ever seemingly  deficient  in  Christian  faith, 
must  perforce  say  with  the  poet, — 

VI  steadier  step  when  I  recall, 
Howe'er  I  slip,  thou  canst  not  fall." 

Where  is  the  Spiritual  World  ? 

It  is  here.  Emerson  says,  "Here  or  no- 
where is  the  eternal  fact."  Nothing  can  be 
more  intensely  practical  or  involve  more 
vital  results  than  finding  that  the  spiritual 
world  is  a  present  reality,  and  not  a  far-off 
principality  which  we  can  only  enter  by 
dying.  A  present  spiritual  world  was  the 
uniform  teaching  of  Christ.  His  instruc- 
tions were  all  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principle,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
you."  Saint  Paul  reaffirms  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  words:  *'Now  is  the  accepted 
time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 
This  does  not  mean,  as  human  theologies 
have  too  often  translated  it,  that  now  is  the 
time  to  be  converted  and  get  a  ticket  of 
admission  into  heaven.  The  true  significa- 
tion is  shown  by  Paul's  other  declaration : 
"The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  made  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death." 

The  truth  is  now  recognized  by  progres- 
sive religious  teachers  that  we  are  already 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  that,  by  cultivat- 
ing goodness,  love,  truth,  righteousness,  we 
are  identifying  ourselves  more  and  more 
completely  with  that  world,  and  less  and 
less  with  the  material  world.  We  can 
depart  and  be  with  Christ  to-day  by  turning 
from  the  things  of  sense  and  following  the 
laws  of  the  spirit.  When  we  sing  **Earth 
has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal,"  we 
do  not,  or  need  not,  refer  only  to  happy*  ex- 
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periences  beyond  the  grave,  but  to  the  truth 
that  the  spirit  of  heaven  can  comfort  and 
heal  us  now  if  we  will  open  the  windows  of 
the  soul  in  that  direction. 

The  Problem  of  Bvil. 

Accepting  the  truth  of  the  allness  and 
everywhereness  of  God  necessitates  a  recon- 
sideration of  our  views  boncerning  evil.  K 
Grod  is  good,  and  if  he  is  infinite,  then  evil 
must  be  something  that  does  not  contradict 
the  fact  of  infinite  goodness.  Nature  sup- 
plies an  analogy  by  which  the  problem  can 
be  solved.  Evil  is  to  goodness  as  darkness  is 
to  light.  Darkness  is  an  awful  fact.  Abso- 
lute and  continued  darkness  would  mean 
the  absolute  destruction  of  every  form  of 
life.  Yet  darkness  is  not  a  positive  force, 
as  light  is.  It  is  merely  the  absence  of 
light.  It  is  not  an  entity  to  be  attacked 
and  overcome.  Bring  the  light,  and  dark- 
ness disappears. 

So  is  evil  the  absence  of  goodness. 
Admit  love  into  the  heart,  and  where  is 
hate  ?  It  has  vanished.  It  was  an  ugly 
thing,  but  it  could  not  exist  in  the  presence 
of  love.  Admit  goodness  and  truth,  and 
every  form  of  falsity  and  evil  will  disap- 
pear. An  earnest  writer  says,  "The  fortress 
of  evil  has  been  the  belief  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  humanity,  and  only  to  be  sup- 
pressed, not  eradicated." 

Evil  is  so  dreadful  a  thing  that  it  often 
appears  more  powerful  than  goodness.  It 
attacks  goodness,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  overcome  it  Yet,  if  we  search  to  the 
foundation,  we  will  see  that  evil  has  no  power 
hut  that  which  we  concede  to  it.  We  are  in- 
structed to  resist  evil.  If  it  seems  aggres- 
sive, we  should  stand  firm,  call  up  the 
forces  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  be- 
hold evil  will  resolve  itself  into  nothingness. 

This  principle  applies  even  in  the  minor 
experiences  of  life.  Every  resolute  person 
has  found  that  when  some  great  trouble 
seems  to  stand  in  the  way,  if  he  goes  for- 
ward courageously,  it  either  proves  not  to 
be  there  or  it  is  far  less  serious-  than  he 
anticipated.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  thought  his 
end  had  come  when  he  saw  two  lions  in  the 
pathway  before  him ;  but  when  he  pressed 
forward,  in  spite  of  his  fears,  he  found  that 
the  beasts  were  chained,  and  powerless  to  do 
him  harm.     This  is  the  key  to  Emerson's 


wise  advice :  "If  there  is  anything  that  you 
especially  shrink  from  doing,  do  it"  Also 
to  this  suggestion,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe :  "When  you  get  into  a  tight  place, 
and  everything  goes  against  you,  till  it 
seems  as  if  you  couldn't  hold  on  a  minute 
longer,  never  give  up  then;  for  that  is  just 
the  place  and  time  the  tide  will  turn." 

La  Rochefoucauld  says,  ^'There  are  no 
circumstances,  however  unfortunate,  that 
clever  people  do  not  extract  some  advan- 
tage from."  Colton,  an  old  English  writer, 
says:  "Evils  in  the  journey  of  life  are 
like  the  hills  which  alarm  travellers  upon 
their  road.  They  both  appear  great  at  a 
distance ;  but,  when  we  approach  them,  we 
find  that  they  are  far  less  insurmountable 
than  we  had  imagined." 

The  Bible  and  the  Higher  Criticism. 

Is  the  Bible  losing  its  power  and  influ- 
ence through  the  critical  analysis  to  which 
it  is  being  subjected?  No,  a  thousand 
times  no.  To  the  extent  that  this  analysis 
releases  Christendom  from  a  fetich  worship 
of  the  blessed  book,  to  that  extent  its  real 
power  is  increased.  The  subject  is  intro- 
duced here  for  a  single  purpose.  Many 
lovers  of  the  truth  are  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  assertions  and  counter-assertions  of 
the  higher  critics  and  their  opponents,  and 
are  uncertain  which  side  to  espouse  in  the 
discussion.  The  advice  suggested  for  their 
help  is  simple.  Do  not  join  either  side  except 
so  far  as  your  mind  is  absolutely  clear  on  the 
subject.  The  Bible  is  not  meant  for  criti- 
cism, but  for  use.  Criticism  is  necessary 
just  now,  because  a  stage  is  reached  in 
human  evolution  when  all  things  are  to  be 
tested  by  a  law  of  development  which  has 
not  been  known  until  the  present  era.  But 
the  work  should  be  done  by  professional 
scholars,  whose  whole  life  can  be  given  to 
the  profound  study  which  alone  can  throw 
the  needed  light  upon  the  subject.  Neither 
the  ordinary  layman  nor  the  ordinary  min- 
ister can  give  the  time  to  the  study  that  is 
required  for  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  questions  involved. 

The  Bible  will  be  an  all-sufficient  help 
and  guide  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  be 
helped  and  guided.  Coleridge  gave  a  clew 
to  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  "search  the 
Scriptures"  in  the  saying,  "I  believe  in  the 
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Bible  because  it  Jinds  me."  If  we  will  go  to 
the  Book  for  the  truth  that  Jinds  us, — that 
is  to  say,  inspires  us  and  purifies  our  lives, — 
no  question  of  higher  or  lower  criticism  will 
perplex  us.  Many  critical  questions  are 
not  yet  decided.  When  the  scholars  have 
settled  them,  we,  the  people,  will  have  the 
full  benefit.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  afford 
to  wait  There  is  enough  plain  and  life- 
giving  truth  between  the  covers  of  the  Book 
of  books  to  save  every  member  of  the 
human  race. 

Prayer. 

Many  earnest  minds  are  perplexed  in 
these  days  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  *'6od 
is  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  and  I  am  a 
weak  and  short-sighted  mortal.  How  can  I 
ask  him  for  definite  blessings  when  I  am 
not  sure  that  what  I  want  would  be  a  bless- 
ing? And,  if  he  is  infinite  love  and  wis- 
dom, why  should  I  pray  at  all?  It  must  be 
bis  essential  nature  to  give :  then  wherein 
is  the  reasonableness  of  my  asking  him 
for  anything?"  Such  are  the  thoughts  of 
multitudes  of  devoted  Christians.  Is  there 
any  light  to  be  thrown  upon  these  serious 
problems^? 

One  suggestion  may  be  helpful  to  some 
who  are  seeking  a  clearer  way.  Every  one 
must  have  his  own  way  of  praying.  There  is 
no  universal  rule  which  will  apply  to  all 
cases.  Christ's  own  teachings  are  a  proof 
of  this;  for  they  were  not  uniform,  but 
covered  all  phases  of  the  subject.  He 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  to  pray 
with  importunity,  yet  he  also  taught  another 
side;  namely,  that  ''the  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  what  ye  have  need  of  before  ye 
ask  him." 

Although  there  may  be  as  many  methods 
and  habits  of  prayer  as  there  are  individ- 
uals, the  spirit  of  prayer  has  one  invariable 
standard.  This  standard  is  expressed  by 
the  words,  "Thy  will*  be  done,"  meaning 
nothing  less  than  absolute  surrender  of  our 
own  will  and  way,  and  accepting  Grod's  will 
and  way  instead.  The  scientific  analogy 
makes  this  beautifully  clear.  In  the  electri- 
cal world  nothing  will  suffice  but  complete 
synchronism  between  the  motor  and  the 
generator.  So  must  the  human  will  and 
the  divine  will  be  in  complete  unity  and 
harmony.  This  is  a  key  to  the  saying  of 
Christ  which  seems  so  enigmatical :  "Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain 


of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place, 
and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shsill  be 
impossible  to  you." 

This  is  purely  scientific.  If  the  motor  is 
in  complete  synchronism  with  the  genera- 
tor, it  has  no  desire  but  to  express  the  will 
of  the  generator.  If  a  human  being  is 
completely  submissive  to  the  will  of  God, 
he  will  have  no  desire  but  to  be  a  medium 
for  expressing  that  will ;  and  whatever  God 
plans  and  purposes  will  be  accomplished 
even  to  the  removing  of  a  mountain.  The 
French  preacher,  Bossuet,  says,  "God  some- 
times waits  till  things  become  impossible 
before  he  does  thenu" 

Think  for  Yourself. 

• 

Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisees,  "Why  even  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?" 
They  were  under  such  bondage  to  tradition 
that  they  surrendered  their  own  judgment, 
and  refused  to  accept  the  evidences  of  a  new 
dispensation  which  their  own  natural  sa- 
gacity would  doubtless  have  enabled  them 
to  recognize.  Hence  the  Lord  said  to  them, 
as  if  with  a  degree  of  surprise,  ''How  is  it 
that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time  ?" 

The  question  is  quite  as  appropriate 
to-day  as  it  was  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
Even  in  the  light  of  all  that  modern  in- 
vention has  given  to  the  world,  there  is 
still  a  timidity  of  thought  on  religious  ques- 
tion ;  an  .instinctive  impulse  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  little  safer  to  cling  to  the  past;  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many,  when  they 
see  a  new  truth  coming,  as  has  been  wittily 
said,  "to  crawl  under  a  creed  or  a  con- 
fession to  protect  themselves."  Spiritual 
emancipation  cannot  be  secured  on  this 
basis.  I  plead  with  the  youth  of  this  gen- 
eration to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
adjustment  of  truth  to  the  new  conditions 
which  the  marriage  of  Science  and  Religion 
now  involves.  Remember  that  accepting 
a  set  of  ideas  from  a  system  of  past  formu- 
lations is  not  thinking  for  yourself.  Study 
the  creed  and  system  of  thought  into  which 
you  were  born.  Weigh  its  claims  in  the 
balance  of  your  own  judgment,  settle  them 
in  the  court  of  your  own  conscience,  asking 
for  God's  spirit  to  guide  you  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  book  of  natare. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  you  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  "discern  this  time." 
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THE   UNITARIAN   EMPHASIS- 


By  REV.  £.  C.   BUTLER. 


In  the  beginning  the  Unitarian  emphasis 
was  on  spirit  as  opposed  to  letter,  character 
as  opposed  to  creed.  This  was  a  distinct 
departure  from  previous  standards;  and, 
with  it  for  our  platform,  our  early  battles 
were  fought  and  victories  gained.  Other 
things  were  accented  as  natural  develop- 
ments from  this  affirmation:  other  things 
were  yet  to  come  as  that  development  in- 
creased in  scope  and  power ;  but  here  was 
where  the  genius  of  Unitarianism  voiced 
itself  in  unhesitating  speech.  It  was  a  long 
step  in  advancei;  a  radical  and  complete  de- 
parture from  the  conceptions  of  the  time. 
It  reversed  the  order  of  events.  Although 
its  movement  may  have  existed  in  potential 
form  time  out  of  mind  in  wise  forethinking 
souls,  yet  here  it  had  never  broken  ground. 
The  iron  rule  of  creed  and  letter  held  its 
own,  and  sternly  forbade  the  spirit's  fore- 
looking  glance.  In  my  own  time  I  have 
listened  to  the  statement,  emphasized  with 
all  the  power  of  a  logic  against  which  there 
is  no  contending,  if  you  admit  its  premises, 
that  character  and  conduct  have  nothing  to 
do  with  eternal  salvation.  One  ought  to  say 
just  here  that,  however  strongly  this  and 
kindred  statements  have  been  emphasized, 
yet  their  advocates  were  better  than  their 
theology.  They  were  continually  drawing 
wrong  conclusions  from  right  premises: 
they  also  drew  right  conclusions  from 
wrong  premises.  It  was  a  kind  of  heavenly 
confusion  of  the  mental  powers,  a  divine 
vertigo  of  the  thinking  faculty.  Still  there 
are  diameters  of  distance  between  the 
affirmation  that  character  has  nothing  to 
do  with  salvation  and  the  equally  emphatic 
affirmation  that  it  has  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  everything  to  do  with  it.  The  two  state- 
ments cannot  be  correct.  If  one  is  true, 
the  other  cannot  be.  The  early  Unitarian 
saw  this.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  here  he  made  his  stand.  Into 
the  soil  of  a  profound  belief  in  the  right- 
ness  of  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  vision 
he  drove  his  banner-pole,  and  around  it  ral- 
lied his  forces  of  mind  and  heart  to  make 
his  standing  good. 


There  were  giants  in  those  days  on  both 
sides ;  for  next  in  intellectual  force  and  in 
sight,  as  well  as  courage  and  power,  to  him 
who  leads  the  van  is  he  who  brings  up  the 
rear.  Still  the  latter  can,  and  quite  usually 
does,  take  refuge  in  the  Fabian  tactics. 
He  does  not  require  the  mental  equipment 
of  his  antagonist  who  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy and  a  discovering  soul  must  add  a 
serene  intrepidity  that  never  loses  sight  of 
the  main  issue  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and 
confusion.  It  was  a  great  fight.  It  was 
over  before  our  day.  There  is  no  longer 
any  dispute  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  have  a  right  to  know 
that  character  has  to  do  with  salvation. 
The  only  question  is,  how  much.  Concern- 
ing that  we  do  not  care  to  dispute.  The 
first  admission  is  the  one  that  counts :  the 
rest  is  only  a  matter  of  degrees. 

That  initial  step  was  the  first  in  a  long 
jouroey  not  ended  yet.  The  question  of 
human  nature  was  involved.  The  Unita- 
rian emphasis  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
weak  place  in  its  enemy's  defence.  The 
science  of  criticism  was  hardly  born.  The 
Bible  was  dogma,  not  literature.  It  was 
authority  from  which  there  was  no  resort. 
And  so  the  venue  was  changed  with  the 
tribunal  of  time.  The  historical  method 
was  gradually  developed,  and  applied  to  this 
great  theme.  Its  results  were  living  issues 
within  the  day  of  our  middle-aged  men.  It 
was  tentative  at  first,  and  its  methods  very 
gingerly  applied.  The  Bible  had  been  so 
long  a  fetich,  far  removed  from  the  ordinary 
round  of  life  and  the  tests  we  apply  to 
common  things,  and  .the  claims  made  for  it 
were  so  simply  astounding,  that  even  scholars 
hardly  dared  to  scrutinize  it  sharply*  I^ 
should  be  studied  upon  one's  knees,  it  was 
said.    This  feeling  is  extant  yet.  .  .  . 

The  old  emphasis  affirmed  revelation,  and 
nothing  more.  The  new  emphasis  of  Uni- 
tarianism also  affirmed  revelation;  but  it 
affirmed  it,  interpreted  it,  in  terms  of  reason. 
The  old  affirmation  said,  "This  is  the  word 
of  God  from  title-page  to  colophon  •'  to  i* 
nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  it  nothing 
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can  be  taken  away,  not  one  jot  or  tittle, 
letter  or  pnnctnation  point."  The  new 
Unitarian  emphasis  said :  '^Here  are  words 
of  God,  but  there  are  other  things  besides. 
There  are  discrepancies,  contradictions. 
There  is  erroneous  chronology,  historical 
inaccuracies,  thousands  of  various  readings. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Genesis  and  ge- 
ology. The  Bible  indeed  teaches  us  how  to 
go  to  heaven ;  but,  when  it  attempts  to  teach 
us  how  the  heavens  go,  it  disagrees  with  the 
facts."  All  this  is  now  the  commonplace  of 
Biblical  criticism.  But,  when  the  historic 
method  was  first  applied, — ^for  here  was 
where  the  Unitarian  emphasis  was  placed, — 
great  was  the  rattling  in  the  dry  bones  of 
old  theologies. 

The  outcry  was  loud  and  long.  If  such 
profane  things  as  geology,  ethnology,  and 
historical  criticism  be  applied  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  the  result  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  religious  spirit.  That  has  not 
occurred,  but  something  else  has, — ^the  de- 
struction of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion and  the  fall  of  man.  The  Unitarian 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  man  from  low  conditions.  It 
turned  the  question  end  for  end.  It  de- 
nied his  degp-adation  and  alienation  from 
God,  and  established  a  vital  relation  be- 
tween them, — an  electric  bond  of  sympathy, 
whose  signal  stations  lie  all  along  the  line 
of  human  life. 

Another  step  was  made  in  advance  in  the 
emphasis  of  reason  as  the  test  of  truth, — 
truth  for  authority,  and  not  authority  for 
truth.  Here  began  the  rapid  development 
of  the  higher  criticism. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  that  de- 
velopment I  will  only  say  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  results  of  human 
investigation  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  single  idea  of  getting  at 
the  facts. 

Here  was  debatable  territory.  The 
ground  was  fought  over  again  and  again 
with  much  tumult  and  heart-burning. 
Here  the  emphasis  of  the  new  and  the  old 
theology  confronted  each  other.  It  was 
distinctly  affirmed  that  the  doctrines  of 
atonement  and  eternal  punishment,  a  belief 
in  the  miraculous  birth,  the  miracles,  and 
the  bodily  resurrection,  were  the  essentials 
of  Christian  faith.  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved :  he  that  believeth 


not  shall  be  damned.  On  the  other  side, 
disbeliel  in  these  things  was  not  absolutely 
affirmed ;  and  by  many  they  were  still  be- 
lieved. It  was  felt  in  certain  quarters  that 
what  a  man  who  lived  so  near  to  God  as 
Jesus  did  could  or  could  not  do  was  not  for 
us  to  say,  but  a  belief  in  them  was  not 
necessary  to  a  belief  in  him.  Still,  as  I 
say,  the  supernatural  was  not  wholly  elimi- 
nated; but  the  emphasis  in  that  direction 
was  steadily  increasing.  The  influence  of 
supematuralism  was  losing  its  power.  It 
was  not  found  to  be  essential.  Its  use  be- 
came less  and  less  apparent.  Supematural- 
ism is  a  denial  of  the  uniformity  of  law. 
The  steadfast  order  of  natural  law  was 
coming  to  the  front.  Supematuralism  had 
lost  its  raison  d'etre.  The  veracity  of  God 
was  pledged  to  account  to  us  for  whatever 
he  had  done.  There  was  mystery  and  won- 
der enough.  There  were  marvels  manifold, 
but  not  a  single  one  beyond  the  reign  of 
law.  With  more  or  less  of  discussion  we 
came  at  length  to  emphasize  this  together 
with  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  We  found 
his  claims  to  authority  to  lie,  not  in  a  sup- 
posititious divinity  or  commercial  atone- 
ment, or  in  his  power  over  the  realm  of 
nature's  forces,  or  in  the  uncertain  and 
conflicting  claim  concerning  his  resurrection 
and  ascension, — not  in  any  or  all  of  these, 
but  in  the  moral  magnitude  of  his  charac- 
ter. Christianity  itself  is  the  best  evidence 
of  his  power  to  lead.  Here,  then,  was  an 
affirmation  with  sufficient  emphasis  to  last 
out  the  years  of  time.  If  Jesus  was  deity, 
he  is  an  impossible  ideal.  If  he  was  partly 
Grod  and  partly  man,  and  yet  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  he  becomes  both  an 
impossible  and  an  undesirable  ideal.  But, 
if  he  is  what  we  think  he  claimed  to  be, — 
a  mighty  son  of  the  human  race,  the  tallest 
and  fairest  among  his  brethren, — he  becomes 
the  brilliant  and  possible  ideal  of  the  soul, 
a  perpetual  inspiration  to  noblest  living  and 
freest  thinking  for  all  the  sons  of  men. 

This  was  a  great  and  liberating  thought. 
Its  ideal  was— the  truth  at  all  hazards.  In 
all  the  world  there  is  nothing  quite  so  good, 
because  it  is  the  open  way  to  freedom ;  but 
it  must  be  the  freedom  of  truth,  which  is 
not  a  barn-yard  fowl,  prematurely  bom  to 
be  coddled  in  flannel  in  the  artificial  heat 
of  the  incubator  of  dogmatic  theology.  It 
is  an  eaglet,  a  nestling  of  the  mountain 
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heights  and  the  upper  levels  of  freedom. 
It  gains  its  power  for  flight  and  far-reaching 
vision  by  unhindered  effort  and  outstaring 
the  sun. 

It  became  apparent  that,  if  man  is  ever 
to  be  a  truly  religious  being,  it  must  be  by 
attacking  the  problems  of  life,  and  thinking 
them  out  from  beginning  to  end  with  the 
faculties  God  had  given  him  for  that  ex- 
press purpose,  and  that  he  has  the  right  to 
do  this  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  that 
only  in  this  way  can  he  ever  arrive  at  the 
truth  about  things  as  it  really  is.  It  may 
require  a  long  time  and  be  never  accom- 
plished except  in  a  relative  sense,  for  abso- 
lute truth  is  the  possession  only  of  absolute 
being.  But  in  the  mean  time  there  will  be 
a  steady  gain;  for  man  can  do  what  he 
never  could  with  any  other  emphasis,— ^chal- 
lenge his  own  conclusions,  test  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  see  how  they  correspond 
with  the  facts  discovered.  His  faith  is  like 
the  sea  itself,  into  which  all  the  rivers  run 
and  yet  is  never  full, — swept  with  stormy 
winds,  giving  back  the  shine  of  the  sun  by 
day  and  the  glow  of  the  stars  by  night,  kept 
clean  and  fresh  by  the  flux  and  flow  of 
tides,  and  answering  to  the  pull  of  heavenly 
law.  The  flag-staff  was  again  carried  on- 
ward and  set  higher  up;  and  amidst  its 
flowing  stars  was  written  a  mighty  word, — 
Liberty. 

Oh,  dear  to  us  is  liberty, — ^the  right  of 
every  soul  to  think  its  thought  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion,  and  the  wrong  of  every 
denial,  or  imitation,  or  hindrance  that  bars 
its  way  1  Yet  there  was  denial.  We  would 
of  course  have  expected  it  from  without, 
but  it  also  came  from  within.  There  were 
those  of  our  own  household  of  faith  who 
could  not  accept  an  emphasis  so  strenuous 
and  drastic.  It  was  felt  by  them  that  this 
was  going  too  far.  They  said,  "This  is  ex- 
treme." "We  know  it,"  was  the  reply ;  "but 
it  must  be  one  extreme  or  the  other.  If 
you  will  not  have  reason,  then  you  must 
have  Rome.  There  can  be  no  half-way  in 
the  matter.  If  you  cannot  have  a  complete 
rationalism,  you  had  better  have  a  dignifled 
ritualism."  By  slow  increments  of  change, 
that  came  to  be.  The  logic  of  our  position 
sent  some  of  us  back  into  the  mother 
church  and  the  rest  of  us  forward  into  the 
liberty  wherewith  we  feel  that  Christ  has 
made  us  free. 


A  little  breathless  from  the  strain  and 
stress  of  the  conflict,  we  looked  about  us, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  with  the 
fruits  of  our  victory.  Liberty  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world,  but  it  is  very  close  to 
being  the  worst  thing  in  the  world.  Fortu- 
nately, about  this  time  "the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness"  was  heard, — "Here 
is  the  way  of  the  Lord :  prepare  ye  to  walk 
in  it";  and  Charles  Darwin  began  to  tell 
us  the  method  of  creative  power.  If  there 
was  ever  prophetic  vision  and  utterance, 
it  was  granted  him. 

What  a  time  it  was  I    How  we  rejoiced  to- 
gether over  his  books  1  and  then,  when  Her- 
bert Spencer  began  to  recite  his  first  prin- 
ciples, it  seemed  as  though  our  cup  was 
full.    It  was  a  new  spring  of  power,  not 
only  in  our  intellectual,  but  our  religioas 
and  ethical  life  as  well, — a  fresh  and  gen- 
uine   force    released    into    existence.     It 
really  seemed  as  if  Grod  had  revealed  him- 
self anew.    It  required  some  time  for  us 
to  readjust  ourselves  to  the  new  data,  and 
many   mistakes   were   made.    Some   were 
doubtful   if    Darwinism  did   not   displace 
Deity.    The  doctrine  of  final  causes  died 
hard.    Not   long  since  a  minister,  not  a 
Unitarian,  preached  a  sermon  in  my  own 
church,  in  which  he  said  that  in  the  opinion 
of  modern   infidelity,  whatever   that  may 
mean,  Grod  had  abdicated  his  sovereignty  in 
favor  of  a  blind  infant  called  evolution,  a 
child  looking  neither  backward  nor  forward, 
trusting  its  eternal  welfare  to  the  hands  of 
a  senseless  law.    There  was  no  use  in  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  his  definitidki  was  not 
competent,  that  evolution  is  simply  the  way 
in  which  God   works.    He  reiterated  his 
impatient  denial.    He  voiced  the  feeling  of 
his  class  now  suffering  a  happy  transforma- 
tion.   Their  emphasis  with  respect  to  this 
doctrine  is  losing  its  note  of  power.    But 
we  can  all  remember,  at  least  those  of  us 
who  have  come  to  forty  years,  the  genuine 
dismay  and  aversion  with  which  the  doc- 
trine   of    evolution    was    regarded.     No 
wonder  i    It  reversed  entirely  the  old  system 
of  theology.    If  it  was  true,  their  scheme  of 
salvation  was  a  mistake.    They  had  con- 
fused  the  plan  of  creation,  the  order  of 
human    development,  and   got   the  whole 
thing  wrong  end  foremost.    It  was  really 
a  change  in  the  front  of  the  universe.    It 
upset  all  human  calculation,  so  far  as  our 
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planet  was  concerned.  There  must  be  a  re- 
assembling of  the  data  of  ethics.  The  out- 
look was  formidable.  One  needed  to  be 
Tery  sure  before  he  went  far  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  must  break  with  old  acquaint- 
ance and  association,  and,  leaving  our 
fathers'  tents  behind  us  with  all  the  old 
familiar  habitudes  of  life,  go  forth  into  a 
strange  new  world,  where  as  yet  we  were 
not  certain  whether  we  should  have  a  pillar 
of  cloud  and  a  fire  to  lead  us.  Warnings 
were  not  lacking.  They  came  from  high 
places,  spoken  in  strong  voices.  They  were 
emphasized  sufficiently  to  satisfy  any  one 
who  did  not  feel  in  his  heart  the  **Thus 
saith  the  Lord." 

There  were  young  men  among  us  who 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions.  They 
thought  they  saw  that,  while  Darwin  and 
Spencer  made  many  mistakes,  yet  they  had 
established  certain  canons  of  thought  which 
cannot  be  successfully  contravened.  They 
had  been  suggested,  it  might  be  long  before ; 
but  it  remained  for  them  to  develop  the 
scientific  method.  To  use  the  words  of 
Emerson,  "The  man  who  has  the  facts  is 
the  one  who  will  be  heard."  To  all  vitu- 
peration and  the  shower  of  infelicitous 
epithets,  the  loud  assertions,  <*If  these  things 
are  true,  then  is  our  faith  vain,?'  there  was 
returned  the  calm  reply :  "I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that :  the  only  question  that  con- 
cerns me  is,  Are  they  true?  If  you  can 
traverse  their  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
none  will  be  gladder  than  I ;  but,  with  my 
present  light,  I  can  do  no  otherwise." 

Here  was  a  period  in  our  history  when 
there  had  come  to  pass  once  more  the  ful- 
ness of  time.  A  new  light  had  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  only  a  premonitory 
ray  as  yet,  but  the  acolyte  of  a  sunburst 
that  should  brighten  the  dark  and  gloomy 
recesses  of  men's  thinking,  and  bring,  at 
last,  a  better  day. 

I  claim  that,  in  establishing  the  tide-water 
mark  of  our  emphasis,  the  Unitarian  Church 
gave  a  distinct  impulse  to  religious  thinking. 
I  know  that  it  has  become  the  of  course  with 
a  large  share  of  those  who  are  influential 
factors  in  the  religious  world,  that  books  are 
written  by  conservative  scholars  taking  evo- 
lution for  their  starting-point.  In  some 
form  it  enters  into  the  thinking  and  doing 
of  our  common  life.  But  it  was  not  so 
when  the  Unitarian  emphasis  was  first  es- 


tablished here.  The  time  is  not  very  far 
away  when  the  words  "evolution,"  "devel- 
opment," were  like  the  red  rag  in  the  arena 
of  controversy. 

But  time  brings  its  revenges  around. 
There  is  much  of  tumult  and  confusion; 
but  above  all  there  is  one  clear  note,  the 
mild  voice  of  the  Nazarene, — "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  it  shall  make  you  free," — the 
truth,  and  how  to  get  it.  The  latest  em- 
phasis of  Unitarian  scholarship  in  this 
direction  is  the  scientific  method, — ^the 
elicitation  of  facts  and  the  generalizing  of 
laws  and  principles  from  them.  We  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  facts,  we  may  blun- 
der and  fumble  in  our  conclusions.  That 
is  to  be  expected.  All  we  claim  is  that  the 
scientific  method  is  the  true  way  to  get  at 
the  facts  of  life,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  nature  or  life,  in  the  heavens  or  earth, 
too  holy,  too  sacred,  to  be  scrutinized 
sharply,  interrogated  sternly,  as  to  its  right 
to  be  heard.  There  is  enough  of  mystery 
beyond  our  utmost  skill  to  solve,  but  across 
it  no  veil  of  secrecy  is  drawn.  "If  I  ascend 
up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I  make 
my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there;  if 
I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
shall  hold  me." 

We  do  not  deny  inspiration.  We  only 
say  that  it,  also,  yields  to  the  same  law  that 
holds  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand ; 
and  with  that,  as  with  all  other  things,  there 
is  but  one  method  of  interpretation,  one 
question  only  need  be  asked, — What  are  the 
facts? 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  endeavoring  to 
set  our  household  of  faith  firmly  on  this 
basis.  If  we  ever  educated  our  young  men 
to  any  preconceived  conclusions  other  than 
those  established  by  the  scientific  method 
as  the  eternal  yea  and  nay  of  the  mighty  of 
hosts,  we  do  it  no  longer.  In  our  schools 
theology  is  taught  upon  scientific  bases. 
We  are  ready  at  any  time  for  reconstruction 
or  modification,  if  the  facts  make  it  neces- 
sary. They  are  the  main  thing;  and  we 
may  truthfully  say  that  we  worship  the 
God  of  things  as  they  are,  and  we  feel  that, 
so  far  from  leading  us  astray,  it  is  the  strait 
and  narrow  path  that  leadeth  to  eternal 
life.  So  far  from  being  the  barren  or  un- 
fruitful path,  it  blossoms  with  the  richest 
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rewards  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life.  So  iar  from  producing  sceptics  or 
unbelievers,  it  produces  devotees,  whose 
passion  is  the  truth  and  whose  delight  is 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  We  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  direct  line  of  succession  in  which  before 
us  walked  the  transcendent  sona  of  God. 

"And  what  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad." 

We  stand  committed  to  the  methods  of 
the  higher  criticism,  not  always  to  its  re- 
sults. We  know  too  well  the  limitations  of 
the  human  understanding  and  how  easy  it 
is  to  make  mistakes.  But  the  method  of 
that  criticism  we  feel  sure  is  the  only  one 
worth  considering,  and  we  are  willing  to 
rest  our  present  and  immediate  future 
upon  it.  We  know  no  other  way  but  this. 
Yet  we  would  go  carefully,  not  rashly. 
We  would  be  patient  and  considerate,  feel- 
ing that  we  shall  thereby  be  no  losers,  and 
that,  if  we  are  watehful  and  humble  and 
studious,  we  shall  find  that  our  new  day 
has  hardly  yet  seen  the  first  streaks  of 
morning  light.  Ite  meridian  glory  is  yet 
far  on  in  a  future  of  the  glory  of  which  we 
do  not  even  dream.  For  our  faith  abides 
not  in  ancient  places  of  the  dead,  nor  even 
— I  say  it  with  all  reverence — does  it  linger 
about  the  slopes  of  Calvary's  hill.  We 
yield  to  none  in  reverence  of  that  wondrous 
story;  but  we  follow  not  that  Christ  nor 
even  the  one  which  is,  but  the  valiant  heart, 
the  kindlier  hand,  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
We  think  we  see  him  as  he  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  century.  We  listen 
with  kindling  and  surrendered  hearte  for 
his  commanding  words.  For  this  is  a  time 
of  waiting.  There  are  omens  and  portente 
that  betoken  changes  of  moment  in  so- 
ciety ;  and,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  his  church, 
it  must  play  the  man's  part.  It  will  be 
time,  not  far  ahead,  for  a  replacement  of 
emphasis  and  the  God-terminus  to  be  set 
further  on.  Here  is  the  place  and  time  to 
say  that  the  individualism  for  which  we 
have  stood  so  long  has  about  done  its  work. 
It  was  good  in  its  time  and  way;  but  I 
fancy  that  time  is  done  with,  and  that  a  new 
dispensation  and  a  new  gospel  are  at  hand. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  If  so,  it  will  go  for 
naught.  But  I  feel  a  little  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  upon  me,  and  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict that,  if  the  Unitarian  Church  is  to  be 


one  of  the  prevailing  influences  in  the 
twentieth  oentuty,  it  must  forget  its  indi- 
vidualism, and  emphasize  a  noble  socialism 
as  the  hope  of  the  race.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  to  be  any  great  revolution.  I  do 
not  hope  for  that,  but  for  a  wise  and  whole- 
some evolution,  in  which  all  men's  good 
shall  be  each  man's  will,  and  a  condition  of 
things  prevail  such  as  Goethe  hoped  never 
to  see,  where  every  man  shall  be  his  neigh- 
bor's benevolent  brother. 

I  will  rest  with  this,  conscious  that  what 
I  have  said  has  been  mainly  ethical  in  its 
bearings.  But  then,  according  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  "Religion  is  nine  parte  ethics  to 
one  part  emotion."  There  are  shadowy  and 
gracious  faces  turning  toward  us ;  and  they 
smile  with  finger  upon  lip,  and  that  is 
enough.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  good 
thereof.  To-morrow  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 
It*  may  be  that  Unitarianism  is  destined  to 
extinction.  If  our  emphasis  is  misplaced, 
it  certainly  will  be.  We  court  inquiry:  we 
fear  no  criticism,  however  sharp.  The  tests 
of  time  sift  all  pretensions,  and  we  submit 
to  them  with  gladness.  Is  there  not  in  this 
truth-seeking  room  for  infinite  hope?  Is 
there  any  place  for  discouragement?  Do 
we  not  rather  think  the  thoughts  of  God 
and  follow  the  beckoning  of  his  hand  ? 

"We  gain  not  heaven  by  a  single  bound. 
Bat  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise ; 

And  we  climb  to  its  snmmit  round  by  round, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  lofty  skies." 

I  should  like  to  say  to  our  young  men 
how  hopeful  the  outlook  seems  to  me. 

And  when  I  hear,  as  I  sometimes  do,  one 
voicing  his  apprehension  that  our  faith  has 
done  ite  work,  I  am  not  angry :  I  only  pity 
him,  and  wish  him  a  manlier,  saner,  more 
wholesome  fashion  of  thinking.  If  it  has 
done  ite  part,  let  it  go.  It  will  only  be  be- 
cause we  have  lost  our  vision  of  God  in  his 
world. 

"My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  said  our 
leader,  "and  I  work."  Those  are  the  words 
for  us.  Until  God  ceases  to  work,  our  oc- 
cupation is  not  gone.  We  may  make  mis- 
tekes ;  but,  if  we  will  only  be  honest  in  our 
thought,  and  keep  on  thinking,  not  shirk* 
ing  resulte  or  dodging  conclusions,  and  be 
equally  honest  with  our  people,  although 
we  displease  them  for  a  time,  as  we  cross 
the  track  of  cherished  prejudice,  they  will 
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come  back  to  as.  And,  oh,  we  shall  find  the 
Truth  long  sought  for  and  much  desired ! 
She  does  not  easily  yield  her  favors.  Her 
lovers  mnst  hunger  and  thirst  and  bum. 
But  then  at  last,  when  she  has  proved  them, 
she  turna  toward  them  with  a  smile  in  whose 
brightness  the  world  is  lost  and  heaven 
found. 

RECSSSIONAL. 


THINGS  AND  MEANINGS. 


God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, — 
Lord  of  onr  far-flung  battle  line, — 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  bold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine, — 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget, — ^lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart : 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, — 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget, — lest  we  forget ! 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away ; 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire. 
Lo !  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre ! 
Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget, — lest  we  forget  I 

If  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  in  awe. 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law, — 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget, — lest  we  forget  I 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard. 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  thee  to  guard, 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  mercy  on  thy  people,  Lord ! 
Amen. 

— Rudyard  Kipling,  in  the  London  T\vm$, 


The  most  satisfactory  way  to  make 
money  is  from  labor  that  benefits 
others  while  it  brings  profit  to  one's 
self.  To  any  organization  in  any  Uni- 
tarian churchy  such  as  a  Women's  Alli- 
ance, a  Unity  Club  or  guild  desiring  to 
increase  its  treasury,  the  Unitarian 
offers  the  best  possible  way.  This 
opportunity  will  be  fully  explained  on 
application  by  letter. 


A  MONUMENTAL  structure  of  wood  has 
just  been  erected  over  the  grave  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  late  Du  Maurier, 
whose  ,^ body  was  cremated  according  to  bis 
directions.  The  structure  is  ornamented  at 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave  with  uprights, 
out  of  which  is  carved  a  form  of  ancient 
Celtic  cross.  From  the  uprights  runs  a  centre 
piece,  on  which  appears  the  following  in- 
scription, the  closing  lines  being  the  con- 
clusion of  "Trilby":  "George  Busson  du 
Maurier.  Bom  in  Paris  6th  March,  1834. 
Died  in  London  8th  October,  1896.  A  little 
trust  that  when  we  die,  We  reap  onr  sow- 
ings, and  80 — good-bye." 


^H£  following  letter  to  his  daughter  by 
Victor  Hugo  reveals  the  delicacy,  light- 
ness, playfulness,  tenderness,  and  withal  the 
reverence  of  the  really  great  mind : — 

"I  have  seen  the  sea,  some  fine  churches, 
and  some  pretty  country.  The  sea  is  large, 
the  churches  are  handsome,  the  country  is 
pretty.  But  the  country  is  not  as  pretty  as 
you,  the  churches  are  not  as  handsome  as 
your  mamma,  and  the  sea  is  not  as  great  as 
my  love  for  you  all.  ...  I  have  just  been 
walking  on  the  beach  and  thinking  of  you, 
my  poor  little  darling.  I  gathered  this 
flower  for  you  on  the  sand-hills.  It  is  a 
white  pansy  which  has  been  often  watered 
by  the  foam  of  the  ocean.  Keep  it  for 
daddy's  sake,  who  is  so  fond  of  you.  I 
wrote  your  name  on  the  sand,  Didi.  To- 
night the  rising  tide  will  obliterate  it,  but 
nothing  can  ever  obliterate  your  father's 
love  for  you.  .  .  .  See,  my  child,  how  great 
Grod  is  and  how  small  we  are, — where  we 
put  dots  of  ink,  he  puts  suns.  These  are 
the  letters  with  which  he  writes.  The  sky 
is  his  book.  I  shall  bless  Grod,  my  Didine, 
if  you  are  always  able  to  read  it ;  and  I  hope 
you  may." 


yHE  KING  of  Siam  is  visiting  England. 
He  goes  everywhere,  and  displays  the 
greatest  interest  in  everything  he  sees.  He 
is  as  great  on  questions  as  Li  Hung  Chang. 
On  his  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords  he  was 
impressed  by  the  famous  canvas  therein,. 
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representing  Moses  descending  from  Mount 
Sinai,  bearing  the  tables  of  the  law.  The 
king^s  knowledge  did  not  extend  to  this 
subject;  and,  upon  being  told  what  the 
painting  represented,  he  asked,  "And  who 
was  Moses?" 


r\R.  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  of 
*"^^  Brown  University,  Providence,  has 
resigned  the  presidency  of  that  institution 
because  of  the  expressed  disapproval  by  the 
trustees  of  his  views  on  the  sUver  question. 
The  trustees  explained  that  '<not  a  renun- 
ciation of  these  views,  as  honestly  enter- 
tained by  him,  but  a  forbearance,  out  of 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  university, 
to  promulgate  them,  especially  when  to  pro- 
mulgate them  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  public," 
was  desired  by  them.  President  Andrews, 
in  his  letter  of  resignation,  says : — 

'^Believing  that,  however  much  I  might 
desire  to  do  so,  I  should  find  myself  unable 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  corporation,  as 
explained  by  the  special  committee  offi- 
cially appointed  to  confer  with  me  on  the 
interests  of  the  university,  without  surren- 
dering that  reasonable  liberty  of  utterance 
which  my  predecessors,  my  faculty,  col- 
leagues, and  myself  have  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  most  ample 
endowment  for  an  educational  institution 
would  have  but  little  worth,  I  respectfully 
resign  the  presidency  of  the  university,  and 
also  my  professorship  therein,  to  take  effect 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  approach- 
ing September." 


r\R.  MARTINEAU,  who  has  just  cele- 
brated  his  ninety-second  birthday,  is 
one  of  the  few  living  authors  whose  literary 
activity  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Victorian  reign.  Dr.  Martineau  published 
his  first  book,  "The  Rationale  of  Religious 
Inquiry,"  in  1837. 


rvR.  GILMOUR,  warden  of  the  central 
prison,  Toronto,  in  moving  the  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  the  Prisoners*  Aid  Asso- 
ciation at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
this  year,  remarked  upon  the  proneness  of 
people  to  regard  offenders  against  the  law  as 


somehow  cut  off  from  common  sympathy  and 
sentiment.  His  experience,  he  said,  brief 
though  it  bad  been,  had  taught  him  other- 
wise. Among  his  wards  all  classes  are 
represented,  the  professions  as  well,7-those 
who  have  transgressed  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  and  those  to  whom  weakness  has 
become  habitual.  His  opinion  of  the  ame- 
nability of  prisoners  to  higher  influences 
agrees  with  that  of  M.  Ammitzboell,  di- 
rector of  prisons  in  Denmark,  who  stated 
before  the  congress  at  St.  Petersburg  that, 
of  three  thousand  who  had  passed  through 
his  hands,  not  one  had  been  found  incorri- 
gible. "I  have  never  seen  a  man  so  bad 
but  there  was  not  some  good  in  him,"  said 
Dr.  Gilmour,  epigrammatically,  "nor  a  man 
so  good  that  there  was  not  some  bad  in 
him." 


THE  COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 

I  can  see  the  happy  children 

As  they  wander  through  the  grasses 
Of  th«  fresh  and  dewy  paBtares 

Or  the  tangled  forest  passes. 
I  can  track  them  as  they  wander 

By  the  trail  of  morning  glories, 
I  can  read  their  happy  footsteps, 

I  can  spell  their  pleasant  stories. 

Oh,  I  know  the  paths  of  children 

Up  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys : 
Buttercups  and  faded  daisies 

Mark  their  sorties  and  their  sallies. 
By  the  butternnts  and  beeches 

I  can  mark  their  resting-places, 
And  I  know  the  mossy  brook-sides 

And  the  wide  green  open  spaces. 

Where  the  wild  white  plum-tree  blossoms, 

Where  the  grape-vine  swings  and  tosses, 
Where  the  plumes  of  scarlet  samach 

Wave  among  the  wayside  mosses, 
Where  the  goldenrod  in  aatnmn 

Flames  among  the  hazel  bushes, — 
There  the  conquering  army  wanders, 

There  the  scouting  party  pushes. 

Oh,  but  they  are  kings  and  nobles, 

As  they  wander  thos  together : 
Cloth-of-gold  is  all  the  common 

To  their  feet  in  summer  weather. 
Up  and  down,  in  field  and  meadow, 

I  can  see  their  glowing  faces ; 
And  by  scarlet  leaves  and  berries 

I  can  mark  their  resting-places. 

Hattib  Ttno  Griswold. 
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BT   CHARLES  0.    ETEHETT,  D.D. 


There  is,  perhaps,  do  department  of  the 
University  so  little  understood,  and  so  mis- 
understood, as  the  Divinity  School.  The 
difficulty  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  in 
some  respects  it  differs  from  every  other 
theological  seminary  in  the  country,  and 
yet  more  from  the  fact  that  it  differs 
greatly  from  its  own  past  self.  It  was  for- 
merly a  strictly  denominational  school,  hav- 
ing no  teachers,  and  rarely  students,  who 
were  not  Unitarian.  Now  Unitarian  stu- 
dents are  in  the  minority,  while  half  its 
regular  teachers,  and  nearly  all  its  assistant 
teachers,  are  connected  with  orthodox 
churches.  At  one  period  of  its  past  his- 
tory it  admitted  students  with  the  slightest 
pretence  of  examination;  for  a  brief  time, 
indeed,  without  this  pretence.  Latterly,  at 
least  until  the  change  in  this  respect  re- 
cently made  by  the  Law  School,  its  require- 
ments have  been  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  department  of  the  University.  For 
the  last  few  years  about  half  its  students 
have  been  graduates  of  other  theological 
seminaries.  At  one  time  it  announced 
in  its  circular  that  financial  aid  would  be 
given  to  any  student  who  could  pursue  its 
studies.  Now  no  help  is  given  to  any  stu- 
dent who  does  not  reach  a  certain  grade  of 
scholarship.  Formerly  it  had  a  fixed  cur- 
riculum arranged  for  each  class.  Now  it 
gives  large  opportunity  for  election. 

I  will  present  these  various  aspects  of  the 
School  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Its  Undenominationalism. 

All  who  know  anything  about  the  school 
know  that  it  calls  itself  undenominational. 
There  may  be  some  who  read  this  who  do 
not  realize  to  what  extent  the  title  is  de- 
served. Of  the  eight  teachers  who,  with  the 
president,  form  its  Faculty,  four  are  Unita- 
rian, three  are  orthodox  Congregational,  and 
one  is  a  Baptist.  A  non-resident  teacher  of 
homilectics,  who  next  year  will  be  an  assist- 
ant professor,  is  Unitarian.  Of  three  other 
teachers  who  have  less  intimate  relation  to 
the  school,  one  is  an  Episcopalian  and  two 
are  Methodists. 

•This  article  has  already  appeared  in  the  J9ar- 
vard  Oraduaiea*  Magazine. 


No  pains  are  taken  to  learn  the  denomi- 
national relations  of  students  even  when 
they  are  applicants  for  aid.  These,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases,  naturally  disclose  them- 
selves. In  the  year  1895-96  there  were  in 
the  school:  orthodox  Congregational,  15; 
Unitarian,  11;  Methodist,  5;  Presbyterian, 
4 ;  Episcopalian,  3 ;  Baptist,  2 ;  Disciples  of 
Christ,  1 ;  Christian  Connection,  1. 

During  the  present  year,  the  denomina- 
tional relations  of  students  are  as  follows : 
Unitarian,  12 ;  orthodox  Congregational,  6 ; 
Episcopalian,  7;  Baptist,  3;  Presbyterian, 
2 ;  Disciples  of  Christ,  1 ;  Christian  Connec- 
tion, 1 ;  Universalist,  1 ;  unknown,  3. 

Of  the  58  graduates  and  resident  gradu- 
ates of  the  last  three  years,  2  are  regularly 
preaching  in  Baptist  churches,  2  in  churches 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  5  in  Methodist, 
13  in  orthodox  Congregational,  6  in  Pres- 
byterian, 18  in  Unitarian  churches,  1  is  a 
professor,  and  4  are  still  in  the  school. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  professors 
changed  his  denominational  relations.  This 
change  attracted  little  attention.  No  one 
questioned  his  right  to  do  this.  In  how 
many  theological  schools  could  such  a 
change  have  been  quietly  made,  or,  indeed, 
made  at  all?  No  oversight  is  exercised 
over  the  instruction  of  any  teacher.  The 
Visiting  Committee  rarely  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  visit  us.  No  teacher  is  responsible 
for  any  other  or  to  any  other. 

Its  Relation  to  Unitarianism. 

Some  Unitarians  appear  to  believe  that 
the  change  from  the  position  of  a  simple 
Unitarian  school  to  that  of  an  undenomina- 
tional one  was  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  the  University  authorities  for  the  sake  of 
the  University.  That  this  was  done  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  may  be  admitted; 
but  at  the  same  time,  so  it  is  thought^  the 
act  was  performed  against  the  wishes  and 
the  interests  of  the  Unitarian  body.  It  is 
worth  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  position  of  the  school  is  the  result 
of  Unitarian  action,  or  has  been  reached 
with  the  cordial  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment of  Unitarians. 

The  school  was  founded  by  "The  Society 
for  Promoting  Theological  Education." 
The  society  was  Unitarian,  and  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Unitarianism.    It  was  this 
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■ooietj  that  inserted  into  its  charter  the 
sentence  which  prescribes  that  "no  assent 
to  the  peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of 
Christians  shall  be  required  either  of  the 
instructors  or  students." 

In  1847  John  Davis  Williams,  a  promi- 
nent Unitarian,  left  a  fund  to  the  school 
to  be  used  in  the  aid  of  indigent  students 
of  theology.  This  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  now  amounts  to  94,000,  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  such  assistance.  In  mak- 
ing this  bequest  Mr.  Williams  insisted  that 
no  student  should  **be  debarred  from  this 
charity  by  reason  of  entertaining  any  pecul- 
iar modes  of  faith,  it  being  always  under- 
stood that  he  must  be  a  Protestant."  The 
requirement  that  the  student  must  be  a 
Protestant  is  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Williams  insisted 
on  the  absence  of  any  denominational  test 
in  the  use  of  the  funds  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
with  an  earnest  purpose  that  they  should 
be  taken  literally. 

When  on  the  occasion  of  seeking  an 
additional  endowment  for  the  school,  in 
187&-70,  President  Eliot  said,  "The  govern- 
ment of  the  University  cannot  undertake 
to  appoint  none  but  Unitarian  teachers,  or 
to  grant  any  peculiar  favor  to  Unitarian 
students,"  the  announcement  was  received 
by  the  Unitarian  body  with  enthusiasm. 
Dr.  Bellows,  the  most  typical  Unitarian  of 
his  time,  was  especially  enthusiastic.  He 
went  from  place  to  place  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  an  undenominational  training 
for  ministtt^.  It  was  he  who  made  possible 
the  obtaining  of  the  required  endowment. 
To  the  idea  of  an  undenominational  theo- 
logical school  the  Unitarian  body  responded 
so  heartily  that  the  sum  of  tl40,000,  the 
largest  sum  raised  for  any  purpose  by  this 
body  in  recent  years,  was  obtained  with 
comparatively  little  difficulty.  It  was  felt 
that  such  a  school  was  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Unitarian  ideal.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Unitarians  of  the  present  day  are  less 
liberal  and  less  far-sighted  than  the  Uni- 
tarians of  the  past.  Of  course,  after  the 
battle  had  been  won  under  the  stimulus  of 
this  war-cry,  if  the  school  had  remained 
practically  a  Unitarian  institution,  it  would 
have  been  placed  in  a  false  and  even  ridicu- 
lous position. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  address 


from  which  I  have  just  quoted.  President 
Eliot  said  that  "the  doctrines  of  the  un- 
sectarian  sect  called  Unitarians  are  indeed 
entitled  to  respectful  exposition  in  the 
school  so  long  as  it  exists,  simply  because 
the  school  was  founded,  and  for  two  genera- 
tions at  least  has  been  supported,  by  Uni- 
tarians." Later,  in  one  of  his  annual  re- 
ports, he  recognized  the  fact  that  such 
respectful  hearing  would  imply  at  least  two 
Unitarian  professors,  one  of  whom  should 
be  a  teacher  of  theology.  This  is  the  only 
restriction  upon  the  undenominational  char- 
acter of  the  school ;  and  I  have  never  heard 
it  objected  to  from  any  quarter.  In  fact, 
it  guards  the  position  which  it  seems  to 
limit.  No  orthodox  body  would  think  a 
theological  seminary  encumbered  with. Uni- 
tarian professors  and  Unitarian  theology 
worth  stealing. 

Though  the  Unitarian  and  non-Unitarian 
teachers  of  the  school  are  now  so  nearly 
balanced  in  number,  it  may  surprise  some 
to  learn  that  there  were  never  more  Uni- 
tarian teachers  in  the  school  than  there  are 
at  present  The  number  of  teachers  who 
are  not  Unitarian  marks  the  increase  in  its 
teaching  force.  Further,  the  Unitarian  stu- 
dents were  never  so  much  brought  under 
denominational  influences  as  at  present. 
Finding  themselves  in  a  minority,  they 
formed  a  Unitarian  club,  the  existence  of 
which  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  un- 
denominational character  of  the  school.  To 
this  club  a  large  proportion  of  the  Unita- 
rian ministers  of  the  neighborhood  belong. 
The  club  meets  at  their  houses,  and  the 
students  have  the  stimulus  resulting  from 
this  association.  This  condition  of  things 
is  an  extremely  good  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  in  the  whole  University 
the  evils  which  threaten  to  result  from  its 
large  and  free  methods  tend  to  bring  with 
them  their  own  correction. 


Its  Elective  System. 

In  1883,  when  the  elective  system  was  first 
introduced  into  the  school,  there  were  offered 
forty  hours  of  instruction  a  week,  of  which 
thirty  were  required  for  the  degree.  This 
year  some  seventy-nine  hours  of  teaching 
are  announced,  about  the  same  number  as 
before  being  required  for  the  degree.  Of 
course,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  instruction 
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thns  annonnoed  can  be  actually  given ;  but 
it  is  there  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The 
faculty  has  recently  voted  that  two  college 
or  graduate  courses,  approved  for  the  pur- 
pose, may  be  counted  for  the  degree  of 
D.B.,  which  vastly  enlarges  the  number  of 
electives ;  while,  of  course,  like  all  students 
of  the  university,  the  divinity  student  is 
freely  admitted  to  lectures  in  any  depart- 
ment. The  electives  taken  by  each  student 
are  submitted  to  the  faculty  for  approval. 
Practically  the  only  limit  is  the  require*^ 
ment  that  a  candidate  for  the  degree  shall 
have  entirely  neglected  no  one  of  the  chief 
departments  of  study. 

Its  Graduate  School. 

If  the  school  consisted  merely  of  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.B., 
such  an  array  of  elective  studies  would  be 
hardly  needed.  In  fact,  however,  in  these 
later  years  its  members  have  been  largely 
made  up  of  men  who  had  already  graduated 
from  a  theological  seminary.  No  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  and  no  other  theo- 
logical seminary  in  the  country  known  to 
me,  has  developed  so  large  a  graduate  school 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  In  the  year 
1896-97,  out  of  41  students,  20  were  grad- 
uates. Six  of  those  entered  our  Senior 
Class  in  order  to  receive  our  degree  of  D.B. 
The  present  year,  out  of  38  students,  18  are 
graduates.  Of  these  three  have  joined  our 
Senior  Class. 

I  have  heard  it  sometimes  suggested  that 
these  graduate  students  come  to  the  school 
very  largely  in  order  to  obtain  instruction 
in  the  college  at  what  have  been  divinity 
school  rates.  The  figures  show  that  this  is 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case.  Of  the  20 
graduate  students  in  the  school  last  year, 
10  took  one  college  course  each,  1  took 
two  college  courses,  and  1  took  a  half- 
course.  This  year,  out  of  18  graduate  stu- 
dents, 5  take  one  college  course  each,  and 
4  take  two  each.  The  privilege  of  en- 
larging the  opportunities  of  study  in  the 
school  by  attendance  on  instruction  in  the 
college  and  graduate  school  is  one  greatly 
to  be  prized.  At  the  same  time  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  that  students  come  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  gain  from  the  school 
itself.  Figures  already  given  may  illustrate 
the  ease  with  which  graduates  and  graduate 


students  of  the  school  obtain  settlements. 
This  fact  shows  the  kind  of  men  that  come 
to  it;  for  such  settlement  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  men  and  their  fitness 
for  their  chosen  work  more  than  upon  any- 
thing else. 

Attendance. 

While  the  number  of  students  is  still 
small,  it  has  had  a  fairly  steady  increase 
during  the  last  few  years.  Daring  the  ten 
years  beginning  with  1887-88,  the  annual 
attendance  has  been  as  follows :  16,  26,  85, 
41,  39,  41, 47, 50, 41, 38.  From  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  its  students  are  graduates  of 
other  schools,  and  the  fact  that  its  elective 
system  allows  a  man  to  remain  a  year  or  two 
taking  what  studies  he  thinks  he  needs,  or 
that  it  can  furnish  best,  and  then  to  go  to 
some  other  school  or  enter  prematurely  his 
profession,  it  follows  that  the  size  of  the 
graduating  class  furnishes  every  year  a  very 
imperfect  indication  of  the  number  of  men 
actually  present. 

Requirements. 

No  person  can  enter  the  school  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  D.B.  who  has  not 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  representing 
a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
or  unless  he  has  received  an  education 
equivalent  to  that  represented  by  this 
degree  in  a  good  college.  This  require- 
ment has  been  enforced  so  strictly  that 
since  1885  no  student  has  graduated  with- 
out the  degree  of  A.B.  except  two  or  three 
foreign  students  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  bring  this  degree  with  them.  Indeed, 
the  qualification  was  named  chiefly  to  meet 
the  case  of  students  who  had  studied 
abroad.  To  enter  the  school  as  a  special 
student,  one  must  pass  an  examination  in 
Latin  and  Greek  such  as  is  required  by  a 
good  New  England  college.  It  is  so  much 
more  difficult  to  enter  the  school  as  a  spe- 
cial student  than  it  is  to  take  a  similar 
position  in  the  college  that  in  several  cases 
men  have  joined  the  college  in  this  way 
merely  in  order  to  attend  divinity  school 
courses. 

Financial  Aid. 

The  proportion  of  students  receiving  help 
is  large  in  nearly  all  theological  seminaries. 
It  is  so  in  the  Harvard  School.  In  this  no 
student  is  thus  helped  who  does  not  reach 
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on  hifl  examinations  at  least  an  average  grade 
of  B.  When  such  help  is  given,  it  is  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  this  grade  is  not 
maintained,  the  help  will  be  withdrawn. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  informed  of 
this  before  they  join  the  school;  and,  if 
they  think  they  cannot  here  obtain  the  aid 
which  they  need  or  wish,  they  go  elsewhere. 
Partly  for  this  reason  the  standing  of  the 
school  in  the  matter  of  scholarship  is  very 
good. 

Its  Fee. 

An  important  step  has  just  been  taken  in 
the  raising  of  the  fee  of  the  school  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  the  College  and  the 
Law  School.  Before  this  step  was  taken, 
the  school  was  distinguished  from  most 
theological  seminaries  in  the  country  by 
the  fact  that  it  made  a  charge  for  tuition 
and  room  rent,  even  though  the  charge, 
from  the  college  point  of  view,  seemed  so 
small.  By  the  raising  of  the  fee  the 
position  of  the  school  becomes  absolutely 
unique.  What  the  effect  of  this  will  be,  so 
far  as  attendance  is  concerned,  cannot  yet 
be  conjectured.  Thus  far  letters  of  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  young  men  looking  forward 
for  the  ministry  have  been  at  least  as 
numerous  as  ever,  possibly  more  so,  since 
in  view  of  the  change  more  pains  have  been 
taken  in  the  matter  of  advertisement.  In 
each  advertisement  the  fee  of  $150  has  been 
made  specially  prominent.  I  may  say  that 
for  the  two  Williams  Fellowships  offered  to 
graduates  of  any  theological  seminary  for 
next  year,  fourteen  applications  have  been 
received,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 

The  School  in  the  Past. 

In  speaking  of  the  advance  in  require- 
ment and  in  scholarship  that  has  taken 
place  in  later  years,  I  may  seem  to  have 
done  injustice  to  the  past  history  of  the 
school.  In  requiring  a  collegiate  education 
for  the  candidates  for  its  degree,  the  school 
has  simply  gone  back  to  its  early  tradition. 
Up  to  1829  every  graduate  of  the  school 
was  a  college  graduate.  Up  to  1843,  with 
one  exception,  not  more  than  one  graduate 
in  any  class  was  without  the  A.B.  or  the 
A.M.,  and  in  most  classes  all  had  one  or 
the  other  of  these  degrees.  From  that 
time  the  descent  to  the  condition  of  things 


to  which  I  referred  was  very  gradual. 
When  these  were  at  their  worst,  there 
were  in  the  school  men  of  high  scholarship 
who  have  done  and  are  doing  distinguished 
work,  while  of  those  less  perfectly  prepared 
some  have  rendered  efficient  and  honorable 
service  to  the  cause  that  claimed  their  life. 


Why  is  the  School  not  Larger? 

The  school,  as  has  been  shown,  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  ten  years.    It  has  not, 
however,  increased  as  other  departments  of 
the  University  have  done.    The  question  is 
often  asked,  and  sometimes  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit,  why  this  is  the  case.    The  answer  to 
this  question  is  found  in  the  facts  that  have 
just  been  stated.    The  special  principles  that 
the  school  represents  are  directly  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  theological  education  that  has 
prevailed  in  this  country  since  theological 
education  has  been  recognized  here.     This 
idea    has  been    that    each    denomination 
should  have  a  seminary  in  which  the  stu- 
dent should  be  taught  the  precise  theology 
that  he  was  expected  to  preach.     Indeed, 
the  denominational  seminary  was  too  broad. 
Each  wing  or  school  of  the  denomination 
felt  that  it  must  have  its  special  seminary. 
Moreover,  each  denomination  thought  that 
it  should  have  its  college  also,  so  that  the 
training  of  its  future  ministers  could  be 
watched  over  during  its  whole  course.    They 
were  to  be  cultivated  as  if  under  glass,  so 
that  no  rude  wind  of  other  doctrine  should 
visit  them.    The   idea   of  a  seminary  in 
which  the  Bible  and  the    history  of   the 
Church  should  be  studied  as  freely  as  Homer 
and  the  history  of  Rome  are  studied  in 
our  colleges;  in  which  theology  should  be 
studied   more   freely    than    philosophy   is 
studied  in  some  of  our  colleges;  in  which 
the  teachers  not   holding  allegiance  to  a 
common  creed  should  speak  each  his  own 
thought,  regardless  of  what  other  teachers 
were  saying;  in  which  the  student  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  his  own  thought 
rather  than  expected  to  take  that  of  the 
teacher, — the  idea,  in  a  word,  of  a  semi- 
nary that  had  for  its  object  nothing  nar- 
rower than  the  advancement  of  theology* 
and  the  training  of  ministers  without  re- 
gard to  the  denomination  to  which  they 
were  to  belong, — all  this,  in  anything  like 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  sought  at  Harvard, 
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is  something  new  in  our  American  theolog- 
ical edacation.  Moreover,  the  idea  has  been 
that  teaching  and  rooms  should  be  furnished 
to  theological  students  gratuitously.  The 
notion  that  men  preparing  for  the  ministry 
should  pay  their  way  as  men  do  who  are  fit- 
ting themselves  for  other  professions  was 
almost  unheard  of. 

I  am  not  here  defending  the  Harvard 
idea,  nor  do  I  criticise  other  schools.  They 
have  done  and  are  doing  good  work  in  the 
fields  that  they  have  chosen.  I  do  not 
imply  that  their  teachers  do  not  utter  their 
own  thoughts  freely.  They  are  selected 
carefully  as  men  whose  thought  is  that  for 
which  the  seminary  exists.  The  fish  can- 
not live  out  of  water,  but  that  is  no  matter 
of  constraint.  It  does  not  want  to  live  out 
of  water.  Many  of  our  seminaries  have 
grown  larger  and  broader  in  spite  of  at- 
tempted restraint.  I  merely  wish  to  em- 
phasize  the  Harvard  idea,  and  to  make  it 
clear  why  the  school  has  not  grown  more 
rapidly.  The  idea  of  theological  education 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  past  and  that  pre- 
vails to-day  is  against  it.  The  school  is 
small ;  it  may  become  smaller  yet.  It  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  consequences  of  its 
course,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  past  is 
against  it,  the  present  may  not  much  favor 
it;  but  we  believe  that  the  future  at  least, 
and  a  future  not  so  very  remote,  will  recog- 
nize its  place  and  its  work. 


RELIGION  IN  AMERICA. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
contains  an  article  by  M.  de  Coubertin,  giv- 
ing his  impressions  of  religion  in  America. 
The  American  edition  of  the  Revieto  of  Re» 
views  translates  and  summarizes  as  follows : 

In  America  the  spheres  of  religion  and 
the  State  are  constitutionally  distinct.  The 
government  professes  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  religion,  and  yet  prayer  is  an  invari- 
able accompaniment  of  all  manifestations  of 
the  national  life. 

No  foundation  stone  is  laid,  no  important 
meeting  is  held,  without  an  appeal  for  the 
divine  assistance.  Congress  has  its  chaplain, 
the  State  legislatures  request  many  ministers 
of  different  creeds  to  preside  at  the  openings 
of  their  sittings ;  in  the  President's  message 
he  summons  the  people  to  unite  in  a  com- 
uion   thanksgiving  toward  the   Sovereign 


Ruler  of  the  world;  in  the  public  schools 
the  Bible  is  read  to  children  and  commented 
upon ;  the  rules  of  the  army  and  navy  con- 
tain provision  for  the  regular  celebration  of 
divine  worship ;  and,  what  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant, the  laws  relating  to  property  are  in 
favor  of  benefactions  for  religious  objects. 

M.  de  Coubertin  observes  that  there  is  one 
article  in  the  American  Constitution  which 
is  understood,  and  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  text,  but  which  is  in  full  vigor ;  namely, 
''the  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
State/' 

What  is  this  Christian  religion?  It  has 
undergone  an  evolution  between  the  years 
1620  and  1893.  The  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century  held  a  somewhat  rigid  and  intolerant 
creed.  The  civilization  of  Asia  and  of  Europe 
was  odious  to  them,  and  their  idea  of  moral 
regeneration  was  based  upon  a  stern  aus- 
terity. It  is  a  different  picture  in  1893. 
There  is  a  great  assembly  of  religions.  A 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  presides. 
Around  him  are  represented  the  various 
Protestant  sects,  the  priests  of  Buddha,  dig- 
nitaries of  Islam,  deputations  from  the  most 
distant  and  the  most  ancient  monasteries  and 
temples  in  the  world.  We  see  that  what  is 
lost  to  dogma  is  gained  to  sentiment.  On 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  meets  indeed  a 
council,  but  it  is  a  council  without  anath- 
ema and  without  excommunication.  M.  de 
Coubertin  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  curious 
religious  phenomena  of  America,  such  as 
Hhe  revivals."  The  Americans  are  essen- 
tially more  sentimental  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world,  and  this  singular  religious 
hypnotism  to  which  they  seem  to  abandon 
themselves  in  these  revivals  is  the  marvel  of 
all  visitors  to  America. 

Mormonism  appears  to  retain  largely  its 
hold  upon  its  adherents.  Brigham  Young 
displayed  an  almost  Satanic  ingenuity  in 
his  teaching  of  polygamy,  for  the  result  has 
been  that  the  younger  generation  of  Mor- 
mons are  prevented  by  public  opinion  from 
entering  other  religious  bodies,  where  they 
are  regarded  as  illegitimate ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  Mormon  community  is  more  stable 
and  holds  together  better  than  any  other 
religious  body  except,  possibly,  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

M.  de  Coubertin  has  a  very  high  opinion 
of  American  charity,  which  is  usually  anony- 
mous  and  extremely  self-denying. 
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Perhaps  the  most  ordinary  feature  of 
American  religious  life  is  the  practice  of 
exchanging  pulpits.  This  practice  has  an 
extraordinary  influence  on  sermons  in 
America.  Thus,  if  a  Baptist  minister  ac- 
cepts an  invitation  to  preach  in  a  Presby- 
terian chapel  or  if  a  Congregationalist 
minister  is  preaching  to  Lutherans,  it  is  not 
with  the  intention  of  being  disagreeable 
and  of  wounding  the  convictions  of  his 
hearers.  On  the  contrary,  the  preacher 
seeks,  as  the  Parliament  of  Religions  did 
at  Chicago,  for  points  of  agreement,  and  not 
of  difference.  The  clergy  in  America  are 
usually  very  well  educated ;  and  their  social 
influence  continues  to  increase,  while  their 
religious  rdle  decreases. 

Of  course,  with  all  this  there  is  a  certain 
vague  eclecticism,  which  is  curiously  seen 
in  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  California 
to  "God  Universal." 


COMMON  THINGS. 


Give  me,  dear  Lord,  thy  magic  common  things. 
Which  all  can  see,  which  all  may  share, — 

Sunlight  and  dewdrops,  grass  and  stars  and  sea, — 
Nothing  unique  or  new,  and  nothing  rare. 

Just  daisies,  knap-weed,  wind  among  the  thorns ; 

Some  clouds  to  cross  the  blue  old  sky  abo^e ; 
Rain,  winter  fires,  a  useful  hand,  a  heart, 

The  common  glory  of  a  woman's  love. 

Then,  when  my  feet  no  longer  tread  old  paths 
(Keep  them  from  fouling  sweet  things  any- 
where), 
Write  one  old  epitaph  in  grace-lit  words,^- 
''Such  things  look  fairer  that  he  sojourned 
here." 

— Spectator. 

KEEPING  SABBATH. 


Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  newly 
published  *<Logia"  of  Jesus  is  one  bidding 
the  disciples  observe  the  Sabbath.  It  is 
very  naturally  felt  that  this  is  hardly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  in  the 
gospel  that  ''the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,"  but  did  not  Jesus  say  he  came  to 
fulfil  the  law?  The  whole  history  of  the 
subject  illustrates  the  division  of  feeling 
between  rigidity  of  ceremonialism  and  the 
liberty  of  reverent  intelligence. 

A  story  is  told  that  a  certain  Rabbi  Solo- 


mon fell  into  a  slough  on  a  Saturday,  and 
would  not  suffer  a  Christian  to  puU  him 
out  because  it  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  and 
the  next  day  the  Christian  would  not  pull 
him  out  because  it  was  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. But  the  true  principle  of  Sabbath 
observance  sets  us  free  from  such  mental 
bondage.  Those  Jews  who  would  not  visit 
a  sick  relative  on  the  Sabbath  because  the 
distance  was  over  two  thousand  paces  were 
slaves  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  did  not 
remember  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man.  Those  who  brought  ladders,  ropes, 
and  pulleys  to  lift  the  ox  out  of  the  pit, 
would  have  deserved  praise,  had  they  been 
actuated  by  humane  feeling  instead  of  a 
mere  desire  to  save  their  property.  The 
casuists  of  the  Roman  Church  show  their 
good  sense  in  allowing  medical  men  to  visit 
their  patients  on  Sundays  and  notaries  to 
receive  wills,  butchers  to  kill  their  meat 
and  farmers  in  some  conditions  of  weather 
to  reap  and  sow.  But  excepting  such  cases 
of  necessity— of  which  they  give  a  list— 
they  regard  work  on  holy  days  as  a  mortal 
sin. 

Lists  and  codes  are  a  mistake :  it  would 
be  wiser  to  teach  the  general  principle  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  That  will 
guide  us  as  to  whether  we  may  write  a 
letter,  or  work  the  pumps  of  a  fire-engine, 
or  drive  to  church,  employing  horse  and 
coachman,  or  take  a  railway  journey.  If 
the  journey  is  to  fetch  a  physician,  go. 
If  the  letter  is  to  cheer  a  friend,  write  it : 
if  it  is  only  on  worldly,  money-making  busi- 
ness, defer  it.  If  the  drive  to  church  en- 
ables either  you  or  a  feeble  friend  to  be  at  a 
service  when  you  could  not  walk,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  arrangement. 
Your  coachman  can  come  within  the  door : 
your  horse  can  rest  on  Saturday,  like  a  Jew. 

But,  in  judging  of  the  circumstances,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  principle  that  we 
are  to  seek  the  highest  good,  for  ourselves 
and  for  others.  If  Jesus  had  said  to  the 
Jew,  ''Instead  of  two  thousand  paces  you 
may  walk  five  miles,"  he  would  not  have 
mended  matters :  five  miles  is  labor  to  one, 
and  recreation  to  another.  One  doctor  lives 
six  miles  away,  another  is  close  at  hand. 
Hard  and  fast  rules  are  for  children  and 
the  ignorant,  and  it  is  better  that  each 
should  be  a  law  unto  himself;  but,  then,  it 
was  not  intended  that  law  should  become 
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license.  Sabbath  leisure  is  too  precious  to 
go  uncultivated.  I  went  by  the  field  of  the 
slothful ;  and,  lo  1  it  was  grown  oyer  with 
thorns  and  nettles,  and  the  stone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down.  I  reproved  the 
man  for  his  folly;  but  he  said  he  was 
within  his  rights:  the  field  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  field.  It  was 
true,  indeed;  yet,  while  he  was  idle,  the 
field  was  not  made  for  him.  And,  if  he  and 
his  family  danced  upon  it,  there  would  still 
have  been  no  corn  at  harvest  time.  There 
i8  no  harm  in  a  Sunday  walk,-nay,  there 
may  be  benefit  to  body  and  mind  in  an  hour 
spent  in  lanes  and  fields ;  but  the  day  is  long 
enough  for  walk  and  worship,  too.  When 
Jesus  walked  through  the  corn-fields  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  did  not  spend  the  whole  day  in 
the  occupation.  Our  Sunday  reading  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  Bible,  nor  to  Zim- 
mermann  on  Solitude  and  Drelincourt  on 
Death;  but  we  shall  scarcely  benefit  by 
society  newspapers  and  Marie  Corelli's 
novels.  It  is  not  necessary  to  afflict  the 
soul,  and  much  less  should  we  condemn  our 
children  to  painful  restriction  and  dulness; 
but  let  us  not  turn  the  Sabbath  into  a  bank 
holiday  or  a  day  for  cycling  and  picnics. 

Sunday  in  itself  may  be  no  holier  than 
other  days ;  bat,  then,  every  day  is  sacred. 
Wise  people,  though  not  '^esteeming  one 
day  above  another,"  will  strive  to  raise  all 
other  days  to  the  level  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  Sunday  should  be,  and  may  be,  the 
brightest  and  happiest  day  of  all  the  week, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  a  part  of  it  is 
spent  in  attending  public  worship.  Some 
one  has  said,  <*If  you  could  take  the  spring 
out  of  the  year  and  youth  out  of  life,  you 
would  not  do  a  greater  injury  to  the  human 
race  than  if  you  took  Sunday  out  of  the 
week." — Inquirer. 


FLSS  AS  A  BIRD. 


The  most  satisfactory  way  to  make 
money  is  from  labor  that  benefits 
others  while  it  brings  profit  to  one's 
self.  To  any  organization  in  any  Uni- 
tarian chnrch,  such  as  a  Women's  Alli- 
ance, a  Unity  Club  or  guild  desiring  to 
increase  its  treasury,  the  Unitarian 
offers  the  best  possible  way.  This 
opportunity  will  be  fully  explained  on 
application  by  letter. 


"In  the  Lord  I  put  my  trust:  how  say  ye  to  my 
soul,  Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain?"— Psalm 
xi.  1. 

My  soul  is  a  bird 

Flying  so  free. 
My  soal  is  a  bird 

Thy  happy  eyes  see. 
Through  its  music  is  heard 

Thy  love's  holy  word. 
True  may  it  be 

And  loFing  as  thee, 
My  soul  that's  a  bird 

Flying  so  free, 
Singing 

And  winging 
In  thee, 

Lord,  in  thee ! 

My  soul  is  a  flower 

Blooming  so  sweet. 
My  soul  is  a  flower 

Thy  happy  smiles  greet. 
Thy  truth  sends  the  shower, 

Thy  lore  sends  the  heat, 
That  my  soul  as  a  flower 

Its  being  complete. 
My  soul  is  a  flower 

Thy  happy  eyes  see, 
Blooming, 

Perfuming, 
For  thee, 

Lord,  for  thee ! 

My  soul  is  a  child, 

Lore  in  its  eyes. 
My  soul  is  a  child. 

UntC  thee  are  its  cries ! 
The  earth  hath  beguiled 

Thy  heart  undeflled,' 
That  it  may  arise 

Thy  love,  holy,  wise, 
In  me  as  thy  child 

Thy  happy  eyes  see, 
Smiling, 

Beguiling, 
To  thee. 

Lord,  to  thee  I 

There  are  many  storms  that  buffet.  There 
are  many  arrows  that  are  winged  of  death. 
Whither  shall  we  find  refuge  from  the 
storm?  Where  shall  we  hide  from  the 
black  arrows  that  are  eager  for  our  destruc- 
tion? Not  in  the  mountains  of  my  own 
righteousness,  for  the  storms  crown  these 
with  the  deadly  lightnings.  Not  to  the 
strength  that  belongs  to  my  own  wisdom, 
for  enmity  will  find  its  defences  frail.    Flee- 
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ing  to  these,  the  soul  is  like  the  bewildered 
bird  flying  into  the  snare,  thinking  it  a  safe 
refuge.  In  them  is  no  defying  fastness,  no 
hidden  cave,  no  peaceful  nest. 

But  in  the  secret  places  of  my  soul  where 
Thou  d we] lest,  Lord,  is  safety.  The  moun- 
tains of  thy  holiness  are  a  safe  defence,  a 
sure  refuge.  There  would  my  soul  flee  as  a 
frightened  bird.  No  arrows  of  death  can 
search  those  heights.  In  fastness  of  those 
hills  no  fowler  can  snare. 

Thou  takest  me  into  thy  heart  until 
the  storm  is  overpast.  How  safe  the  great 
peace  of  thy  soull  What  a  sunny,  holy 
deliverance  from  every  danger  of  sin  1  What 
pure  skies  thy  love  weaves,  that  my  soul 
may  fly  and  sing  out  its  praises  1  Truly, 
thou  art  the  home  of  my  soul.  There  flee 
I  as  a  bird  to  its  mountain.  From  thence 
fly  I  forth  with  strength  in  my  wings  and 
sweetness  in  my  song,  to  enchant  the  lower 
winds  with  something  of  that  heavenli- 
ness. 

My  refuge  is  in  thee,  the  Perfect,  who 
guidest  me  through  flying  arrows,  who 
giveth  me  the  victory  over  sin,  and  whose 
name  is  the  beauty  of  my  praise  that  sings 
that  victory.  "Therefore  will  I  not  fear, 
for  thou  makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety." 

From  the  mountains  of  thy  holiness  I 
can  send  the  victorious  arrows  until  all  the 
plain  of  my  lowest  life  is  swept  of  the  foes, 
and  becomes  a  habitation  of  peace  where 
thou  mayest  walk  with  me  in  holy  com- 
radeship. In  my  lowest,  outermost  life  will 
be  the  footfalls  of  thy  holiness,  and  the 
winds  sweet  with  thy  discourses  of  love. 
Sin  cannot  hurt  more,  sorrow  cannot  wound : 
Death  lifts  its  veil  of  darkness,  and,  lo  I  is 
the  shining  of  thine  own  face. 

Until  this  blessed  consummation  shall 
come,  grant  me  ever  to  see  thy  light  in  my 
darkness.  Grant  me  to  follow  that  light 
until  I  see  thy  face  filled  with  the  peace 
that  is  eternal.  When  I  cannot  feel  them, 
grant  me  to  trust  that  the  everlasting  arms 
are  underneath,  keeping  me  unto  my  soul's 
satisfying  in  thy  perfect  love.  Then  will 
the  nights  be  rest,  and  the  days  praise. 
Then  will  thy  soul  rejoice  in  my  soul  that  is 
perfecting.  Pastor  Quiet. 


STEPHEN  H.   CAMP. 


We  live  no  more  of  our  time  than  we 
spend  well. — Carlyle, 


Mr.  Camp  was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn., 
near  the  city  of  Hartford,  May  29,  1837. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Huldah 
(Moffat)  Camp,  and  one  of  niue  children. 

Mr.  James  Camp  moved  with  his  family 
to  Rochester,  N.T.,  when  his  son  Stephen 
was  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

At  fifteen,  in  the  year  1852,  he  entered  a 
machine-shop  in  Rochester ;  and  a  few  years 
later  he  went  to  Milwaukee  to  follow  his 
trade. 

Here  the  young  man,  cherishing  high  as- 
pirations, came  under  the  influence  of  that 
noble  soul,  Rev.  Nahor  Augustus  Staples, 
who  recognized  his  rare  natural  qualities, 
and  opened  a  way  to  his  entering  the  School 
of  Divinity  at  Meadville,  Penn.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1859.  Four  years  were  passed  there  of 
great  enjoyment  and  profit.  The  opportu- 
nity was  eagerly  seized.  Mind  and  soul  ex- 
panded under  the  leading  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Stearns. 

The  charming  social  advantages  then 
offered  to  the  students  opened  a  sphere  of 
life  not  less  valuable  than  the  mental  train- 
ing. Mr.  Camp  came  to  be  loved  in  a  large 
circle  both  in  and  out  of  the  school.  His 
quick  social  instincts,  his  joyousness,  his 
love  of  nature  and  of  music,  his  devout 
spirit,  and  his  religious  enthusiasm  all  gave 
promise  of  a  useful  ministry.  In  1863  he 
was  graduated,  just  as  the  nation  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. He  was  a  friend  of  the  colored  man ; 
and  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  post 
of  chaplain  in  a  colored  regiment,  afterward 
stationed  at  Port  Hudson. 

He  had  great  influence  over  the  men,  and 
they  came  to  love  him ;  and,  after  the  war, 
he  received  letters  from  his  loyal  colored 
boys,  filled  with  grateful  expressions.  It 
was  a  year  of  noble  service  to  a  lowly  race. 

In  September,  1864,  Mr.  Camp  was  set- 
tled in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

In  July,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Susan 
Adams  Forster,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Susanna  Forster,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  a 
lady  of  sweet  spirit  and  noble  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  She  died  Aug.  17, 1S82, 
beloved  and  honored.  His  loyalty  to  her 
memory  was  ever  true  and  abiding.  They 
had  two  children :  one  died  in  infancy ;  the 
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other,  Mr.  Charles  Forster  Camp,  resides  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  five  years'  ministry  in  Toledo  was  a 
happy  one;  and  the  memory  of  it  is  still 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  his 
first  parish. 

In  March,  1869,  Mr.  Camp  visited  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  supplying  the  pnlpit  of  Unity 
Chapel  for  two  Sundays.  He  was  quickly 
recognized  and  called.  In  June,  1869,  he 
began  his  consecrated  work  in  the  Church 
of  the  Unity, — a  work  which  has  ever  been 
deepening  and  strengthening  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  until  his  unexpected  death  on 
the  morning  of  July  30. 

He  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Manse, 
his  summer  home  at  South  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  morning  star 
shining  into  his  chamber  window.  A  few 
moments  before  he  had  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 
Psalm,  and  joined  audibly  in  the  closing 
ascription :  **Now  unto  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  and  invisible,  the  only  wise  God, 
be  honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

It  was  fitting  that  his  last  days  were 
passed  in  his  summer  home,  of  which  he  was 
the  life  and  soul.  His  presence  was  felt 
everywhere,  and  everything  was  dear  and 
precious  to  him.  Myriad  voices  claimed 
fellowship,  and  called  his  name  blessed.  In 
the  realm  of  nature  and  of  man  he  was 
equally  at  home,  and  he  met  the  response 
love  always  brings. 

He  could  be  quite  alone  and  yet  find 
ample  companionship  in  his  thoughts  and 
in  his  communion  with  nature. 

Again,  it  was  his  delight  to  have  friends 
with  him;  and  many  were  privileged  to 
share  his  charming  hospitality. 

His  larger  influence  and  work  was  else- 
where, however.  In  the  great  city  he 
labored  so  zealously,  so  heartily,  so  buoy- 
antly. There  he  walked  unweariedly  on 
messages  of  love.  There  his  hands  took  up 
others'  burdens,  his  heart  rendered  unmeas- 
ured offers  of  sympathy,  and  his  mind 
planned  unceasingly  for  others.  He  was  a 
comforter 

'K)f  Christ-like  touch,  .  .  . 
God  gave  him  skill  in  comfort's  art." 

Out  of  his  large  measure  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love  he  blessed  others. 


He  gathered  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
of  the  Unity  in  his  tender  heart,  answering 
every  call, — ^yes,  anticipating  the  longing  of 
the  soul  for  comfort,  hastening  to  offer  the 
healing  balm.  And  yet  far  out  from  the 
fellowship  of  his  dear  Unity  he  went,  to 
help  and  cheer.  His  heart  was  like  a  great 
fountain  of  healing  strength;  and  many 
drew  from  it,  and  no  one  turned  away  un- 
blest.  He  was  bom  to  be  a  well-spring  of 
joy.  From  the  margin  of  his  heart  ran 
streams  that  made  verdant  many  waste 
places  in  life. 

But  so  buoyant  was  his  spirit,  he  was 
equally  at  home  among  the  rejoicing  ones. 
No  one  was  before  him  in  hearty  good  fel- 
lowship at  feast  or  festival,  and  his  presence 
in  the  home  was  like  a  sunbeam. 

To  him  the  children  came  as  to  one  whose 
nature  was  as  simple  and  natural  and  beam- 
ing as  their  own. 

He  had  the  magnetic  influence  which 
placed  him  in  completely  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  young  and  old,  with  the  sorrow- 
ing and  the  rejoicing. 

With  the  tenderness  of  woman  there  was 
the  strength  of  sterling  manhood  in  his 
character.  With  firmness  of  purpose  he 
loyaUy  espoused  the  cause  of  truth  and 
right.  What  he  believed  conscientiously  to 
be  right,  that  he  did  despite  the  praise  or  the 
blame  of  men.  Many  an  unpopular  though 
righteous  cause  found  in  him  a  champion. 

His  public  deeds  and  private  virtues  re- 
fiected  his  strength  and  purity  of  character 
and  life.    He  had  a  deep  spiritual  nature. 

His  walk  with  God  was  close.  The  im- 
mortalities were  such  present  evidences  to 
his  soul  that  he  did  not  need  an  outward 
sign.  The  Spirit  witnessed  with  his  heart 
that  we  are  children  of  Grod.  He  carried  an 
atmosphere  with  him,  and  by  it  brought  all 
into  fellowship  with  the  Unseen.  Heaven 
lay  all  around  him.  The  human  and  the 
divine  were  ever  intermingling.  Indeed, 
they  were  one  in  his  thought  of  God,  **over 
all,  through  all,  and  in  all." 

He  magnified  his  office.  The  work  of 
ministering  was  precious  to  him.  It  was 
his  life. 

God  strengthened  him  to  be  a  blessed 
comforter  for  threescore  years,  and  then 
called  him  to  higher  service  with  the  dear 
fellowship  of  the  saints  in  light. 

The  story  of  such  a  life  can  never  be 
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told.    €rod  knows  it  all,  and  the  earthly  re- 
membrance will  be  unfading. 

Bat  the  passing  of  a  life  so  gentle,  so 
strong,  so  loving,  so  victorious  to  the  end, 
brings  us  into  such  close  relationship  with 
the  real  things  as  to  make  us  almost  doubt 
at  times  the  fact  of  separation. 

For  in  the  memory  of  virtue  is  immor- 
tality, because  it  is  recognized  both  before 
God  and  before  men. 

When  it  is  present,  men  imitate  it;  and 
they  long  after  it  when  it  is  departed.  And 
throughout  all  time  it  marcheth,  crowned  in 
triumph,  victorious  in  the  strife  for  the 
prizes  that  are  undefiled. 

Georgu  Herbert  Hosmer. 


HIS   DWSLLING-PLAC£. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell,  O  thou  Almighty  One? 

Art  thou  enthroned  in  some  far  distant  sphere. 

From  whence  in  lonely  majesty  thoa  rol'st 

This  earth,  thy  work,  and  viewest  from  afar 

The  wrecks  and  rnins  of  a  fallen  race  ? 

Or  dost  thoa  in  nearer  realms  abide  ? 

Where  most  I  go  to  seek  thee  oat  ? 

I  gaze  into  the  infinite ;  I  answer,  wait ; 

I  bend  my  listening  ear.     Oh,  speak. 

That  I  may  find  thee,  and,  finding,  know. 

I  listened,  and  upon  my  ear  there  fell 

The  voice  of  the  Eternal.    "O  son  of  man,"  it 

said, 
"From  where  thou  art,  to  find  me,  thoa  need'st 

not  go; 
For  I  am  with  thee.    In  tranquil  calm. 
In  thnnd'roos  storm,  in  ocean's  mighty  swell. 
In  every  budding  flower  and  living  thing. 
Thou  seest  me :  of  this  world  I  am  the  life. 
Behind,  before,  I  compass  thee  about : 
Nearer  am  I  to  thee  than  life  itself. 
Closer  than  the  air  yon  breathe. 
From  me  thoa  canst  not  flee.    If  thou 
The  wings  of  dawn  shonldst  take,  and  fly 
To  earth's  remotest  boonds,  lo,  I  am  there. 
If  thoa  the  darkest  depths  of  hell  shooldst  sound, 
Still  am  I  there.    From  me  thoa  cam'st. 
To  me  thou  shalt  return :  thou  art  my  son. 
A  Father's  voice  it  is  that  speaks  to  thee  : 
Open  thy  heart  to  me,  and  thoa  shalt  see." 
And  then  across  my  soul  there  swept  the  sense 
Of  kinship  to  the  Infinite.    My  spirit  soared 
To  meet  the  eternal  Spirit,  and  on  my  heart 
There  fell  a  peace  beyond  compare ;  for 
If  God  is  in  his  world,  all  most  be  well. 
The  end  of  ail,  for  all,  then,  must  be  good ; 
And  on  a  Father  we  can  lean  in  childlike  trust. 
O  Father,  Infinite,  Eternal,  True, 


May  I  abide  in  thee  and  thou  in  me. 

That  we  may  be  as  one,  as  was  thy  gentle  Son 

Of  Nazareth  of  old, — my  brother  man. 

O  glorioas   knowledge,  O  truth,  so  sweet  and 

deep! 
God's  in  his  world,  and  all  is  well : 
His  dwelling-place  is  here,  in  it  I  live; 
And  in  that  faith  serene  I  rest  content. 

William  D.  Little. 
Wasbington,  D.O. 


WOODROW    WILSON'S    ^'WASHING- 

TON."  * 


As  one  lays  down  this  new  life  of  Wash- 
ington, it  is  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  few  biographies  of  so  beloved  a  hero 
are  likely  to  give.  This  feeling  is  not  in- 
duced by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  oover  up  defects  in  his  subject  or 
to  clothe  him  with  that  glamour  which  in- 
evitably gathers  about  a  great  name.  In- 
deed, you  get  just  the  opposite  impression ; 
and  the  feeling  that  the  charming  story  is 
genuine  is  no  small  part  of  your  satisfac- 
tion. Here,  you  feel,  is  '*the  true  George 
Washington'*;  and  you  are  all  the  more 
ready  to  accept  the  picture  because  the  au- 
thor has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  vouch  for 
its  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  Prof.  Wilson  has  dealt 
with  his  subject  in  the  large  way  which  it 
demands.    From  his  youth  on  Washington 
is  a  true  type  of  the  Virginia  gentleman. 
He   does    not  "wear   his  heart    upon  his 
sleeve,"  but  bears  himself  with  the  dignity 
of  one  born  to  command.    To  dwell  upon 
the  trifling  details  of  such  a  life  would  seem 
to  every  sensitive  reader  an  intrusion  into 
a  privacy  to  which  he  has  neither  right  nor 
welcome.    In  these  pages  you  meet  Wash- 
ington as  you  might  have  met  him  in  life, 
learning  his  character  in  that  manly  fash- 
ion which  would  become   another  gentle- 
man, and  not  by  the  prying  method  of  a 
valet    This  dignity  of  treatment  lends  a 
charm  to  the  book,  w^ich  comes  from  high 
companionship.    The  reader  is  never  play- 
ing  the  mean  part  of  the  spy,  but  is  every- 
where the  invited  guest.     This  method  by 
no  means  hides  Washington  from  us,  al- 
though it  may  not  tell  us  all  that  some  of 
his  personal  attendants  could  reveal. 

*Georob  Washinotok.    By  Woodrow  Wilson.- 
New  York  :  Harper  Brothers. 
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Details,  howeyer,  are  not  lacking;  but 
they  are  never  dwelt  upon  for  themeelyes. 
They  are  there  to  reveal  the  larger  truth 
and  the  larger  character  behind  them.  This 
method  is  also  noticeable  in  the  portraits 
which  the  author  gives  of  the  other  great 
men  with  whom  Washington's  life  is  so 
closely  linked.  The  Cavalier  life  of  the 
*'01d  Dominion"  in  Washington's  day  is 
very  happily  portrayed;  and  the  conspicu- 
ous part  which  Virginians  took  in  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  makes  us  realize  that  in  those 
trying  years  the  work  of  the  Puritan  was 
not  only  supplemented  by  the  Cavalier,  but 
the  Cavalier  often  took  the  initiative. 

The  oft-repeated  story  of  Washington's 
work  as  a  general  is  told  with  such  clear- 
ness and  freshness  that  one  almost  forgets 
he  has  read  it  before.  The  closing  scene  in 
that  great  chapter  of  his  life  furnishes,  as 
it  should  do,  an  opportunity  to  let  us  see 
into  the  heart  of  the  man.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity the  true  biographer  never  misses; 
and  how  well  Mr.  Wilson  has  used  it  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph  : — 

**But  no  one  deemed  him  hard  or  stern, 
or  so  much  as  a  thought  more  or  less  than 
human,  when  at  last  the  British  had  with- 
drawn from  New  York,  and  he  stood  amidst 
his  officers  in  Fraunoe's  Tavern  to  say  good- 
by.  He  could  hardly  speak  for  emotion: 
he  could  only  lift  his  glass,  and  say: 
*With  a  heart  full  of  love  ^nd  gratitude 
I  now  take  my  leave  of  you,  most  devoutly 
wishing  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as 
prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones 
have  been  glorious  and  honorable.  ...  I 
cannot  come  to  each  of  you  and  take  my 
leave,'  he  said,  *but  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.' 
When  Gen.  Knox,  who  stood  nearest,  ap- 
proached him,  he  drew  him  to  him  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  and  kissed  him ;  and  not  a 
soldier  among  them  all  went  away  without 
an  embrace  from  this  man  who  was  deemed 
cold  and  distant.  After  the  parting  they 
followed  him  in  silence  to  Whitehall  Ferry, 
and  saw  him  take  boat  for  his  journey." 

The  writer's  instinct  for  putting  the  em- 
phasis in  the  right  place  comes  out  finely  in 
the  chapter  <<First  in  Peace."  The  su- 
preme business  in  that  chapter  is  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Constitution ;  and  Washington's 
part  in  that,  we  are  made  to  feel,  is  hardly 


less  important  than  his  part  in  the  war.  In 
a  day  when  compromises  are  in  order  it  is 
he  who  utters  the  brave  word  which  all  per- 
ceive to  be  the  wise  word  as  well.  "Let 
us,"  he  said,  ''raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  is 
in  the  hand  of  God."  It  is  not  merely  that 
this  sentence  is  quoted,  but  that  the  picture 
which  the  chapter  leaves  with  you  is  that  of 
the  ''self-collected  man"  uttering  it  at  a 
time  when  his  word  was  the  greatest  single 
influence  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
new  nation. 

But  the  great  trial  came  at  the  last  when 
Washington  as  President  had  to  bear  the 
criticisms  of  a  people  he  had  so  long  and  so 
nobly  served.  The  book  is  a  preparation 
for  Mr.  Wilson's  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  trial  was  borne. 

"Washington's  spirit  was  of  the  majestic 
sort  that  keeps  a  great  and  hopeful  con- 
fidence that  the  right  view  will  prevail; 
that  the  'standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  will  repair'  is  also  the  standard  to 
which  the  whole  people  will  rally  at  last  if 
it  be  held  long  and  steadily  enough  on  high 
to  be  seen  of  all." 

The  charming  style,  the  judicious  selec- 
tion of  facts,  and,  above  all,  the  insight 
which  enables  the  writer  to  set  forth  these 
facts  in  their  proper  perspective,  so  that  the 
true  picture  of  the  man  appears,  all  combine 
to  make  every  lover  of  Washington  grate- 
ful for  such  a  biography. 

Leon  A.  Harvey. 


JEAN  INGELOW'S  POETRY. 

The  departure  of  Jean  Ingelow  deprives 
the  roll  of  English  poets  of  one  of  its  finest 
and  most  valued  names.  A  generation  ago 
the  acclaim  was  general  that  in  her  person 
the  second  eminent  woman  poet  of  Great 
Britain  had  appeared,  Mrs.  Browning  being 
the  first.  There  was  for  a  time,  since  Ade- 
laide Anne  Procter  was  yet  living  and  writ- 
ing, a  third  place  given  Miss  Ingelow ;  but 
this  has  long  since  passed,  and  it  is  now 
well  recognized  that  she  has  the  second 
rank,  above  Christina  Rossetti  as  well  as 
Miss  Procter.  Her  gift  was  the  extraordi- 
nary one  of  the  singer.  There  are  many 
good  and  not  a  few  great  poets  to  the  abso- 
lute singer ;  and,  when  such  a  one  appears, 
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the  blessing  is  recognized  with  a  wide  and 
generous  accordance.  What  a  number  of 
excellent  writers  of  verse  would  we  not  dis- 
pense with  rather  than  lose  a  poem  of 
Robert  Burns's !  What  a  quantity  of  clever 
versification  would  we  not  fling  away  like 
waste  paper  for  one  such  song  of  "Where 
Sparrows  Build,"  or  "Coo,  Dove,"  or  "The 
Long  White  Seam"  I  There  is  nothing  more 
precious  in  poetry  than  the  song ;  and,  above 
all  else,  Jean  Ingelow  was  a  writer  of  songs, 
a  lyrist  pure  and  simple.  Once  started  in  a 
theme  for  a  song,  she  sang  like  a  bird,  as 
her  nature  prompted;  and  thereby  she 
seized  the  ears  of  all  English-speaking 
people. 

Being  a  song-writer,  she  was  also  a  ballad- 
writer,  and  ought  to  have  written  many 
ballads  instead  of  so  few.  The  magical 
"High  Tide"  is  half  a  ballad,  half  a  musical 
composition ;  for  never  was  a  poem  so  purely 
poetical  wrought  before  with  so  perfect  an 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  reciter. 
Though  one  may  have  heard  this  poem 
rendered  by  the  most  rigidly  schooled  of 
elocutionists,  it  may  be  recited  by  another 
reader  with  such  rich  contralto  melody  as 
will  make  it  a  new  thing,  and  as  it  was  be- 
fore reciters  came  in  to  injure  the  true 
value  of  poetry.    The  verse  of  Jean  Inge- 


low,  it  is  to  be  said,  is  provocative  of  recita- 
tion and  of  music. 

We  cannot  go  far  in  judging  our  modem 
poets  of  America  or  England  without  re- 
ferring to  the  authoritative  books  of  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman,  the  chief  critic 
America  has  produced.  Mr.  Stedman 's 
words,  in  the  "Victorian  Poets,"  are  as 
follows :  — 

"As  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Browning  grew 
silent,  the  songs  of  Miss  Ingelow  began, 
and  had  instant  and  merited  popularity. 
They  sprung  up  suddenly  and  tonef  ally  as 
skylarks  from  the  daisy-spangled,  hawthorn- 
bordered  meadows  of  old  England,  with  a 
blitheness  long  unknown,  and  in  their 
idyllic  underflights  moved  with  the  tender- 
est  currents  of  human  life.  Miss  Ingelow 
may  be  termed  an  idyllic  lyrist,  her  lyrical 
pieces  having  always  much  idyllic  beauty." 

This  is  the  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
place  Jean  Ingelow  holds  as  a  writer  of 
verse.  But  more  things  may  well  be  said, 
she  had  a  strong  conception  of  character 
and  an  exceptional  fancy,  and  by  one  of 
these  qualities  she  was  constantly  led  into 
the  practice  of  preaching  and  by  the  other 
into  poetic  flights,  short  but  intense,  such  as 
interlude  her  poems  from  first  to  last— 
Springfield  (Mass,)  Republican. 
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«.T  XI       ■       The  National  Conference  of 
National  i.      u     u     u  n  j 

r^^^A ^     our  churches  has  been  called 

Conference.    ,  .   .,•  i.  o 

to  meet  this  year  at  Sara- 
toga, N.Y.,  September  20  to  23.  The 
announcement  of  programme,  fares,  hotel 
rates,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  our  "News"  de- 
partment. The  Conference  will  be  opened 
on  the  Monday  evening  by  B«v.  Reed  Stu- 
art of  Detroit,  who  will  preach  the  sermon, 
and  closed  on  the  following  Thursday 
evening  by  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  who  will 
speak  on  "The  Cost  of  our  Freedom,  and  our 
Duty  to  maintain  it." 

Between  these  two  events  a  rich  field  of 
promise  is  prepared,  from  which  every 
church  should  draw  its  share  of  inspiration 
by  sending  its  minister  and  two  lay  dele- 
gates. 


The  interest  shown  in  the 

Ha  ^ness  ®^*''*^*  entitled  "Don't  Wor- 
'  ry,"  which  we  printed  last 
month,  warrants  us  in  giving  in  this  issue 
some  further  passages  from  Mr.  Seward's 
analysis  of  the  scientific  basis  of  happiness. 
The  subject  is  bound  to  be  popular ;  for  the 
most  miserable  desire  happiness,  while,  of 
the  most  contented,  who  dare  boast  a  perfect 
mastery  over  the  insidious  attacks  of  worry? 

^      „  _    .  ^       Many    people    so 

Small  Endowment.,    geriously  regard  «ie 

endowment  of  a  church  as  dangerous  to  its 
highest  interests  that  they  rather  risk  in- 
juring some  big  university  already  well 
equipped,  or  some  library  or  art  museum, 
and  so  leave  their  fortunes  to  such  institu- 
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tions,  and  spare  the  church.  Yet,  when  one 
has  long  been  attached  to  some  particular 
church,  it  is  hard  to  write  a  will  with 
no  mention  of  the  beloved  sanctuary,  the 
scene  of  so  many  tender  and  most  vital  asso- 
ciations. Indeed,  most  people,  we  imagine, 
would  really  like  to  leave  some  remem- 
brance to  their  church. 

We  suggest  that  there  is  always  need 
of  small  endowments  for  special  purposes 
within  the  regular  church  finances,  and 
for  which  special  funds  would  work  the 
utmost  good  without  affecting  the  ordinary 
burdensome  necessity  of  providing  for  regu- 
lar expenses,  the  thing  which  donors  so 
dread  to  disturb.  Such  funds  we  may  sug- 
gest as:  — 

1.  Vesper  service  fund. 

2.  Pulpit  supply  fund. 

3.  Neighborhood  missionary  fund. 

4.  Ministers'  library  fund. 

5.  Choir  fund. 

6.  Sunday-school  fund  and  many  others. 
In  every  one  of  these  ways  a  church  can  in- 
crease and  sustain  its  usefulness  where  it 
has  special  endowment  set  apart  for  such 
work. 

„.  ,  .^^.,  The  Harvard  Divinity  School 
Ministerial    •     ^    ^m     i.  -i. 

Trainlnz      **  steadily  changing  its  organi- 

zation,  so  that,  instead  of 
being  a  training  school  for  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  it  is  becoming  a  school  for  the 
purely  scientific  study  of  religion. 

This  change  is  intentional ;  and,  while  it 
provokes  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  desirability  of  having 
such  an  undenominational  School  of  The 
ology  at  Harvard. 

We  print  Dean  Everett's  article  on  an- 
other page,  describing  **The  Divinity  School 
as  it  is"  and  supporting  the  change  in 
method.  While,  however.  Dr.  Everett 
shows  how  excellent  a  thing  it  will  be  to 
have  what  the  Divinity  School  now  aims  to 
supply,  he  really  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  will  be  a  loss  to 
our  own  cause. 

The  Unitarian  faith  stands  upon  funda- 
mental truth.  It  has  its  system,  method,  and 
doctrine.  It  is  a  definite  and  a  new  revela- 
tion, a  gospel,  and  a  guide  for  human  life. 
It  needs  prophets  saturated  with  its  princi- 
ples, filled  with  its  life,  grounded  in  its 
history,  alive  with  its  faith,  devoted  and 
pledged   to   its  future.    It  is  difficult   to 


imagine  any  such  enthusiasm  originating 
in  a  seminary  where  '^Unitarian  students 
are  in  the  minority,  while  half  its  regular 
teachers  and  nearly  all  its  assistant  teachers 
are  connected  with  orthodox  churches." 

We  repeat  that  the  ideal  aimed  at,  that  of 
a  school  for  the  study  of  theology  in  con- 
nection with  the  university,  is  an  admirable 
one;  but  there  may  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  our  Unitarian  School,  founded 
by  Unitarians  and  hitherto  supported  by 
them,  should  be  converted  to  that  end.  If, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  is  already  so  de- 
cided, then  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider 
in  what  way  we  can  create  a  new  centre  of 
inspiration,  enthusiasm,  and  strength  for 
our  cause  within  touch  of  the  university; 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  we  are 
to  surrender  that  long-established  privilege. 

Meadville  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  be- 
coming a  strong  arm  of  supply  for  our 
churches;  but  all  its  work  is  needed,  not  as 
a  substitute  for,  but  as  an  addition  to  the 
influence  that  ought  to  be  exercised  for  the 
advancement  of  Unitarianism  at  Harvard. 

^  ^  rk.     1       At  the  Hampton  In- 

Purpose  ud  Pluck.    ^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^_ 

ference  of  colored  people  a  very  hopeful 
tone  inspired  all  the  addresses.  The  chief 
thing  said  and  reiterated  was  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race  depends  not  upon  external 
benefits  or  assistance,  but  upon  individual 
determination,  purpose,  and  pluck.  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Grimke,  a  pastor  in  Washington 
city,  made  a  thrilling  speech,  in  which  he 
sounded  the  true  note  of  a  successful  career 
for  white  as  well  as  for  negro.  Every 
youth  of  every  race  may  well  weigh  these 
words :  — 

The  one  indispensable  condition  to 
success  for  the  negro  is  personal  fitness, 
— ^the  ability  to  do  well  what  is  to  be 
done.  White  men  cannot  help  us. 
We  have  got  to  work  out  our  own 
destiny.  The  power  that  is  to  clear 
the  path  of  the  negro  in  this  country 
lies  within  the  negro  himself, — ^in  his 
own  intelligence  and  pluck,  fidelity 
and  conscientiousness,  his  high  resolve 
to  make  himself  worthy  and  to  put  his 
best  into  whatever  he  does.  If  he  ex- 
ercises that  power,  he  will  succeed.  If 
he  does  not,  he  will  fail  and  ought  to 
fail. 
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Evangelist   B.    Fat 

Somewhen^?    ^'^^®'  ^^°  ^^  wrought  so 

earnestly  and    successfally 

for  Orthodoxy,  now  suffers  editorial  chastise, 
meut  from  the  Congregationalist  for  in- 
dorsing the  platform  Unitarianism  as 
adopted  by  our  National  Conference. 

Mr.  Mills  says,  **liOYe  to  God  and  love  to 
man,"  as  a  summary  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  ^'represents  high-water  mark  as  a 
statement  of  ecclesiastical  formula" ;  and  he 
further  declares  that,  since  the  Unitarians 
have  adopted  and  proclaimed  this  statement, 
they  are  entitled  <'to  the  most  hearty  ex- 
pression of  fellowship  from  all  who  are 
worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus."  With 
this  feeling  Mr.  Mills  has  preached  in  Uni- 
tarian churches,  and  the  Congregationalist 
begins  to  think  he  is  disqualifying  himself 
for  the  Congregational  ministry.    It  says : — 

An  indorsement  of  the  platform, 
"the  religion  of  Jesus  as  summed  up 
in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,"  would 
certainly  not  disqualify  one  for  mem- 
bership in  the  orthodox  Congregational 
ministry ;  but  satisfaction  toith  this  plat- 
fomif  and  this  alone,  in  the  Unitarian 
understanding  of  it,  which  is  that  which 
Mr.  Mills  here  indorses,  in  our  opinion 
toould  disqualify.  For  the  Unitarian 
interpretation  of  the  words  ignores 
man's  helplessness  in  sin  and  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  Grod  in  Christ  to 
save  him. 

No  orthodox  Congregational  council, 
we  believe,  would  advise  ordination  or 
installation  or  accept  into  fellowship  a 
man  who  presented  this  as  the  sole 
statement  of  his  belief.  Christianity 
is  Grod's  seeking  after  man, — redemp- 
tion in  order  to  character.  The  ortho- 
dox Congregational  churches  are  no 
more  ready  than  they  were  nearly  a 
century  ago  to  accept  as  teachers  men 
who  ignore  sin  and  fail  to  give  due 
emphasis  to  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ. 

Why  a  man  should  be  allowed  blame- 
lessly to  'indorse"  a  platform  which,  if  it 
gives  ''satisfaction,"  condemns  him,  is  mys- 
terious. One  can  hardly  be  recommended 
to  indorse  that  which  one  does  not  believe ; 
yet  how  can  one  believe  without  deriving 
satisfaction?    There  is  a  difference  some- 


where of  course,  but  it  escapes  us.  Meau- 
while  we  rejoice  in  Evangelist  Mills*s  appre- 
ciative championship  of  the  Unitarian  creed. 

New    Sayings   of    ^^^^'    Schafp    pub- 
Jesus  lished  as  long  ago  as 

1882  a  list  of  *'un. 
recorded"  sayings  of  Jesus,  or  ''agrapha"; 
and  similar  lists  have  been  given  from  time 
to  time.  These  consist  of  words  attributed 
to  Jesus  on  varying  authority,  but  not  to  be 
found  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
Now,  however,  an  old  papyrus  has  been 
discovered  at  Behneseh  in  Egypt,  by 
Bernard  Grenfell  and  Arthur  Hunt,  con- 
taining eight  detached  sayings,  each  be- 
sinning,  *'Jesus  saith,"  and  apparently  repre- 
senting current  phrases  which  the  writer 
wished  to  preserve.  The  genuineness  of 
this  ''find"  is  thoroughly  established,  and 
the  papyrus  proved  to  have  been  written 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death 
of  Jesus.  The  translation  cabled  to  this 
country  is  as  follows : — 

The  first  saying  is,  "And  then  thou 
shalt  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye," — a  repeti- 
tion of  Matt.  vii.  3. 

The  second  saying  reads,  "Jesus 
saith,  Except  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye 
shall  in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  and  except  ye  keep  the  Sabbath, 
ye  shall  not  see  the  Father." 

The  third  saying  is  similar  to  that 
contained  in  John  i.,  but  the  form  is 
different.  Christ  describes  himself  as 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  world, 
finding  all  men  drunken  and  nooe 
athirst.  "And  my  soul  grieveth  over 
the  sons  of  men  because  they  are  blind 
in  their  heart." 

The  fourth  saying  has  faded  out,  and 
only  one  word  remains.  This  is  the 
Greek  word  for  beggary.  As  this  was 
not  used  by  Christ  in  any  Gospel,  the 
saying  is  considered  to  be  new. 

The  fifth  saying,  which  contains  cer- 
tain gaps,  reads,  "Jesus  saith.  Wherever 
there  are  [here  occurs  a  gap],  and  there 
is  one  [gap]  alone,  I  am  with  him. 
Raise  the  stone,  and  there  thou  shalt 
find  me:  cleave  the  word,  and  there 
I  am.'' 

The  sixth  saying  coincides  in  part 
with  Luke  iv.  24 :  "No  prophet  is  ac- 
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oepted  in  his  owd  country :  neither  doth 
a  physician  work  cures  upon  them  that 
know  him." 

The  seventh  saying,  "Jesua  saith,  A 
city  built  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hi]l, 
and  established,  can  neither  fall  nor  be 
hid,*'  is  a  restatement  of  Matt.  y.  14, 
but  is  incomplete. 

The  eighth  saying  is  undecipherable. 

The  second  saying  is  likely  to  arouse  dis- 
cussion, as  it  is  the  only  one  which  really  is 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  as  already  known  to  us.  It  inyolyes 
the  popular  yiew  held  by  the  Ebionites,  and 
regarded  as  heretical  by  the  early  Christian 
Fathers.  The  fifth  saying  is  in  harmony 
with  the  thought  of  Jesus  held  by  the 
author  of  the  (xospel  according  to  John,  that 
of  the  eternal  word  fitly  declaring,  '*Raise 
the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me; 
cleaye  the  wood,  and  there  I  am.'* 


Wealth's  Privilege. 


We  have  previously 


spoken  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's enormous  gift  to  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  We  now  learn  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  amount  was  to 
be  given  have  been  complied  with  ;  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  paid  over  his  $250,000, 
wiping  out  in  one  moment  the  whole  re- 
maining burden  of  the  society's  debt. 

>w*^  ^,  ^  ^._  «  PArk  Htacinthb, 
The  New  CthoU-     ^^^^    ^^^    y,^ 

cism  In  France.        .        .  \, 

twenty    years,    ably 

supported  by  his  American  wife,  has  been 
vigorously  leading  a  movement  of  vital 
reform  in  the  Catholic  Church,  writes  to  the 
Open  Court  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
"What  is  your  position  ?"  as  follows  :— 

I  am  not  a  philosopher  nor  a  writer. 
I  am  a  humble  preacher,  moved  by 
God,  as  I  firmly  believe,  to  utter  in  an 
enslaved  Church  the  cry  of  deliverance. 
In  regaining  for  myself  the  sacred 
rights  of  thought,  conscience,  and  of 
heart,  I  have  claimed  them  for  all. 

Like  the  shepherd  of  Horeb,  I  have 
heard  the  voice  which  speaks  in  the 
desert  and  in  the  fire.  It  proclaims 
the  absolute  Grod,  yet  withal  a  personal 
and  living  Grod.  It  says,  as  of  old,  **I 
am  he  who  is."  I  have  put  off  my 
shoes  from  my  feet,  for  the  ground  on 
which  we  walk  is  holy.    I  have  hidden 


my  countenance,  for  I  dare  not  look  the 
Eternal  in  the  face. 

And  the  voice  which  affirmed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Absolute  Being  now 
proclaims  the  liberty  of  created  exist- 
ences. Thou  shalt  say  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  "He  that  is  hath  sent 
me  to  you." 

And  the  Eternal  said  to  me  further : 
"I  have  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people 
who  are  in  bondage,  in  the  Catholio 
Church;  and  I  have  heard  the  cries 
which  their  taskmasters  have  caused 
them  to  utter.  Come  now,  therefore,  I 
will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  who  sit- 
teth  in  the  Vatican,  that  thou  mayest 
bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  of 
Israel,  out  of  Egypt." 

But  the  children  of  Israel  did  not 
hearken  unto  me.  They  have  not  only 
ceased  to  believe  in  Christ  and  the 
Church,  but  also  in  the  living  God 
and  in  the  immortal  soul.  They  have 
found  in  the  depths  of  their  moral 
being  naught  but  the  response  of  death. 
They  have  preferred  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  with  bondage  to  labor  and  sacri- 
fice with  liberty.  Let  them  continue, 
then,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
idols  in  which  they  no  longer  believe : 
I  and  my  house  shall  serve  the  Eternal. 

F^re  Hyacinthe  is  discouraged,  but  he  is 
stemming  the  tide  of  a  tremendous  transition 
in  the  thought  of  a  people  thrown  from  a 
rigid  legal  faith  to  the  freedom  of  discovery 
which  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  regulate. 
The  ''humble  preacher,"  who  likens  himself 
to  the  shepherd  of  Horeb,  may  find  solace 
in  the  certainty  that  the  Catholic  Church 
must  either  advance  along  the  lines  he  sug- 
gests or  rapidly  lose  everything  but  her 
material  wealth. 

_^  ,     ^        -^        In  an   article    upon 

R!*?*"'^  "  «•■    the  "Growth  of  Re- 
llgious  Progress.      ...       ^  ,  ,, . 

ligious  Tolerance '  m 

the  August  Forum,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  makes 
a  generous  and  definite  acknowledgment  of 
the  influence  of  Unitarianism  as  a  real  re- 
ligious force.    He  says : — 

The  Unitarian  revolt  against  Puri- 
tanism, which  characterized  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  was  not 
merely  nor  mainly  an  endeavor  to  sub- 
stitute one  dogmatism  for  another.    It 
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was  in  part  a  protest  against  a  too 
mathematical  and  scholastic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity, — a  protest  which,  it 
seems  to  some  of  us,  rejected  with 
scholastic  formularies  some  valuable 
and  vital  truth.  It  was  an  affirmation 
of  the  inherent  dignity  and  worth  of 
man,  and  a  repudiation  of  the  dogma  of 
"total  depravity,"  in  repudiating  which 
dogma  it  also  seems  to  us  the  Unita- 
rians -  have  sometimes  ignored  or  be- 
littled, if  they  have  not  denied,  the  or- 
ganic sinfulness  of  man  as  a  racial  fact. 
But»  more  than  either,  it  was  a  protest 
against  the  measurement  of  life  and 
character  by  theological  standards  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  standards 
purely  ethical.  His  repudiation  of 
dog^ma  as  a  measurement  of  character, 
rather  than  his  repudiation  of  any  par- 
ticular dogmas,  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning's  contribution  to  the  religious  life 
and  thought  of  New  England.  His  fol- 
lowers may  sometimes  have  attempted 
to  substitute  a  new  dogma  in  the  place 
of  the  dogmas  which  they  discarded. 
They  may  sometimes  have  failed  to  see 
that  no  ethical  laws  are  effective  which 
are  not  vitalized  by  a  spiritual  life, 
that  no  spiritual  life  is  possible  apart 
from  God,  and  that  no  fellowship  with 
God  is  possible  without  some  recog- 
nized manifestation  of  him  to  the  soul. 
But  these  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
the  incidents,  if  not  the  vagaries,  of 
the  Unitarian  reaction,  certainly  not 
as  constituting  its  permanent  contri- 
bution to  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church.  That  contribution  consisted 
partly  in  its  simplification  of  religious 
truth,  partly  in  its  correcter  estimate 
of  man,  partly  in  its  more  rational  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible,  but  most  of 
all  in  the  emphasis  which  it  placed  on 
such  fundamental  declarations  as,  "Ye 
shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,"  and 
"Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God." 
I  cannot  think  that  the  Unitarian  sys- 
tem of  theology,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
said  to  be  a  system,  will  survive.  But 
its  insistence  on  a  simplicity  of  faith 
and  on  a  substitution  of  ethico-spirit- 
ual  for  dogmatic  tests  of  character  has 
made   itself   felt   in   every   Christian 


church.  And  this  substitution  of  a  vital 
for  an  intellectual  test  is  gradually,  but 
surely,  taking  plaoe  in  all  denomina- 
tions. 

The  above  is  at  least  a  kindly  recogni- 
tion. We  regret  that  Dr.  Abbott,  however, 
slights  "the  Unitarian  system  of  theology  so 
far  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  system" ;  for 
just  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  theol- 
ogy, however  systemless,  upon  it  rests  every- 
thing which  Dr.  Abbott  appreciates.  It 
strikes  us  as  only  a  temporary  advance  to 
accept  our  conclusions,  but  not  our  faith. 

^  .  In  the  same  article  quoted 
Tolerance  or  ,  ...        4.l  i. 
■  11.      tflx  above,  it   is   rather  enter- 
Liberality.  X  .   .                  n          .     . 

^  tainmg  as  well  as  mstruc- 

tive  to  remar^  that,  while  the  author  sets 
out  to  show  the  growth  of  religious  toler- 
ance, he  concludes  by  declaring  that  it  is 
not  tolerance  at  all  tJiat  has  been  bringing 
about  such  rapid  change  in  the  religious 
attitude,  but  a  new  tendency  toward  liber- 
ality, breadth,  and  catholicity  of  thought. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  willing  to 
bear  with  our  neighbor's  heresy  as  it  is 
that  we  are  beginning  to  see  there  is  some 
truth  in  his  way  of  thinking.  Each  one  is 
learning  that  he  does  not  "know  it  alL" 
The  fact  is  there  is  a  new  revelation  going 
on,  which,  in  disclosing  more  and  more  of 
the  divine  law,  active  both  within  and 
without  human  nature,  impresses  on  the 
mind  the  truth  of  absolute  unity  some- 
where within  all  objective  variation,  and 
the  common  belief  in  that  unity,  "one  law, 
one  element,"  unites  the  most  dissimilar 
dogmatists,  and  establishes  a  sort  of  spirit- 
ual citizenship  of  sympathy  among  minds 
of  every  faith. 


A  Plea  for  tlie 
Parsons. 


So  long  and  so  credulously 
has  popular  thought  asso- 
ciated physical  means  of 
flight  with  the  symbolic  angel  that  the 
rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  recently  felt  justified  in  rejecting  a 
stained-glass  window  for  the  reason  that 
it  represented  the  figure  of  an  angel  with- 
out wings.  Bishop  Huntington,  however, 
overruled  the  rector's  judgment,  saying  that, 
as  an  "angel"  was  a  ''messenger,"  a  messen- 
ger ndghi  be  merely  hum^an. 

Is  there  not  a  similar  popular  fallacy  as 
regards  another  kind  of  messenger,  which, 
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could  it  be  equally  wisely  overruled,  would 
reduce  to  milder  and  more  generous  tone 
much  of  the  criticism  of  that  sensitive  creat- 
ure who  passes  about  among  our  homes, 
counteracting  gossip,  advising  in  family 
perplexities,  using  his  benign  influence  in 
soothing  the  irreverent  asperities  of  our 
precociously  eager  offspring,  sustaining  the 
overworked  and  weary,  administering 
spiritual  comfort  and  consolation  by  the 
bed  of  sickness,  and  week  by  week  trans- 
lating for  us  from  the  pulpit  some  new 
message  of  the  divine  revelation  ? 

It  would  perhaps  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  if  the  fulfiller  of  so  many  surpass- 
ingly difficult  duties  were  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing remarkable  gifts.  It  might  be  for- 
given if  popular  superstition  clothed  the 
pastor  and  preacher  with  some  more  than 
earthly  glory.  The  figure  that  stands  at 
the  central  shrine  of  life,  blessing  the  little 
ones  at  the  font,  binding  the  man  and 
maiden  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  at  the 
altar,  and  breathing  across  the  closing  grave 
the  final  prayer  of  peace,  might  easily  be 
supposed  to  merit  popular  canonization. 
But  when  public  opinion  invests  the  minis- 
ter, not  with  any  superhuman  radiance,  but 
only  with  superhuman  responsibilities,  and 
though  no  sweeping  pinions  appear  to  sup- 
port his  body,  yet  insists  upon  expecting 
him  to  bear  all  the  diverse  burdens  which 
the  ingenuity  of  a  parish  can  provide,  this 
is  an  apotheosis  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
sired. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  far  better  than 
encouraging  the  minister  in  his  own  con- 
ceit ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  idolatrous  sub- 
serviency of  a  congregation  is  dangerous. 
We  have  Scriptural  authority  (Acts  xii.  22, 
28)  for  fearing  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences when  a  leader  of  men  is  induced  to 
think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought 
to  think ;  and  it  is  of  modern  record  that  a 
minister  once  poor,  humble,  and  human, 
steadily  fattening  on  flattery,  at  last 
omitted  the  Lord's  prayer  at  the  close  of 
his  own  discourses,  on  the  ground  that  it 
interfered  with  the  effect  he  sought,  till  the 
lightning  of  what  seemed  to  him  an  amaz- 
ing popular  opinion  smote  him. 

But  will  not  the  opposite  position,  which 
exaggerates  the  bearing  capacity  to  super- 
human proportions,  end  in  an  equal  disaster  ? 
There  are  some  ministers  who  are  really  very 


superior  persons ;  and  it  is  a  pity  to  see  them, 
like  Stevenson's  little  Cevennes  donkey,  sink- 
ing beneath  burdens  imposed  upon  them  in 
misplaced  confidence. 

Yet  no  mortal  minister  can  possibly  fulfil 
the  functions  that  the  most  ordinary  con- 
gregation is  capable  of  expecting.  And,  the 
more  devoted,  unselfish,  and  earnest  the 
man,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  succumb. 

It  is  only  God  who  <*knoweth  what  things 
we  have  need  of  before  we  ask";  yet  a 
single  female  parishioner  can  cheerfully  re- 
quire of  her  minister  services  that  would 
tax  the  strength  of  ten  strong  men. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  public  opinion 
can  do  everything.  Let  it  be  understood 
that,  as  the  minister  is  wingless  and  human, 
though  a  divine  messenger,  so  he  is  no 
more  than  mortal  in  his  frailties  and  weak- 
ness. If  he  cannot  fly,  neither  can  he  carry 
mountains.  He  is  not  an  angel  with  wings, 
but  only  a  ministering  mortal. 

Lambeth  Con-    ^^^  hundred  and  ninety 
f erence.  ^^^^  mitred  bishops  of  the 

Anglican  Church,  gath- 
ered from  every  comer  of  the  world  at  the 
grim  old  Lambeth  Palace  on  the^  banks  of 
the  Thames,  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
event,  even  after  all  the  striking  occasions 
of  the  Jubilee.  It  is  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can bishops  actually  wore  crimson  gowns 
in  the  processional  at  the  abbey,  not  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  throng,  while  some 
of  the  colonial  representatives  varied  the 
rich  monotony  by  wearing  robes  of  green 
and  gold.  As  a  picturesque  function,  the 
conference  proves  to  have  been  an  unme- 
diate  success ;  but,  as  an  advisory,  if  not  an 
actively  governing  body,  if  anything  was 
accomplished,  it  is  not  known  to  the  public 
Many  dreadful  things  were  prophesied. 
These,  at  least,  are  unfulfilled.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  arbitrary  assumption  of 
power  by  Canterbury.  The  only  public  act 
has  been  the  issuing  of  the  most  harmless 
and  the  most  blameless  encyclical  letter  one 
could  wish. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  represents 
no  one's  opinion :  it  is  simply  copy  to  famish 
proof  that  there  has  been  a  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. Not  one  new  thought  or  sugges- 
tion or  fact  is  added  to  anybody's  knowl- 
edge by  a  perusal  of  this  latest  epistle.  It 
tells  us  that  *'one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to 
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religion  is  intemperanoe,"  that  Hhe  Charch 
of  Christ  has  no  doubt  which  mode  of  de- 
termining national  quarrels  it  should  sup- 
port," that  *'a  proper  obedience  to  the  law  of 
brotherhood  would  in  all  probability  preyent 
many  of  the  evils  which  attend  our  present 
system/'  etc.  No  inquiries  can  be  made  of  an 
encyclical,  and  whatever  interesting  discus- 
sion preceded  its  construction  is  suppressed. 
We  venture  to  think  the  chief  result  of  the 
conference  is  not  in  the  encyclical,  but  in 
the  comradeship  and  private  talk  of  the 
bishops,  who  doubtless  compared  notes  and 
sought  each  other^s  advice,  and  will  go  home 
with  an  added  sense  of  dignity  and  of  their 
own  individual  importance  in  their  respec- 
tive sees. 


Tuesday. 


ONB  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAT. 


But  who  made  the  timber  in  the  joist, 
who  made  the  clapboards  and  the  shingles 
on  the  roof?  Men  hewed  and  sawed  and 
split, — the  great  mills  with  their  iron  claws 
and  iron  teeth  are  wonders  of  human  skill ; 
but  what  hands  took  sunshine  and  the  rain 
and  a  pine-cone  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a 
wild  forest,  and  with  winter  storms  and 
spring  freshenings  and  long  summer  shin- 
ingB  Duilt  up  the  great  green  tree  that 
waited  on  the  hill  till  tibe  axe-man  came  ? 

**1  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  Behold 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his 
people."  Call  the  great  power  "God,"  or 
oy  what  name  we  will,  that  power  dwells 
with  us  in  so  literal  a  fashion  that  every 
stone  and  rafter,  every  table,  spoon,  and 
paper  scrap,  bears  stamp  and  signature  to 
eyes  that  read  aright:  "The  house  in 
which  we  live  is  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands." 


THE  HOME 


[These  selections  are  from  'The  House  Beau- 
tiful/' by  Rev.  William  C.  Gannett] 


Sunday. 

There  is  a  Bible  verse  that  reads,  "A 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands."  Paul  meant  the  spiritual  body,  in 
which,  he  says,  the  soul  will  live  hereafter. 
But  how  well  the  words  describe  the 
Home, — a  home  right  here  on  earth. 

Monday. 

For  consider  the  house,  how  it  grows  1 
The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
planet, — a  socket  to  hold  the  house  down 
firm.  That  is  taking  liberties  with  Nature, 
to  begin  with,  as  we  only  make  the  hole, 
the  room  for  the  hole, — the  more  momen- 
tous matter.  Then  the  cellar  walls, — do 
we  make  them?  We  quarry  the  stone,  drag 
it  out,  chip  it  square,  lay  it  in  the  mortar- 
beds  ;  but  the  stone  was  laid  in  the  quarrv 
for  us,  atom  by  atom,  crystal  by  crystal, 
ages  before  the  first  mortal  trod  the  earth. 
A  bit  of  pavement  from  Pompeii,  a  frag- 
ment from  the  Pyramids,  is  prized  be- 
cause man's  touch  was  on  it  two  thou- 
sand or  thrice  two  thousand  vears  ago; 
but  each  pebble  in  the  chinks  of  the  cellar 
wall  beneath  us  holds  thousands  of  thou- 
sands of  years  locked  up  in  it,  since  first  the 
ancient  oceans  sifted  it  and  inner  earth-fires 
baked  it  and  thickening  continents  began 
to  squeeze  it  into  rock. 


Wednesday. 

"Two  birds  within  one  nest ; 

Two  hearts  within  one  breast ; 

Two  souls  within  one  fair 

Firm  league  of  love  and  prayer 
Together  TOund  for  aye,  together  blest ; 

An  ear  that  waits  to  catch 

A  hand  upon  the  latch ; 
A  step  that  hastens  its  sweet  rest  to  win ; 

A  world  of  care  without; 

A  world  of  strife  shut  out ; 

A  world  of  love  shut  in  I " 

Thursday. 

Slowly  the  new  home  grows  holy,  for  the 
making  of  two  souls — ^two  yet  one — is  going 
on  in  it.  Each  soul  is  overcoming  its  own 
faults  for  love's  sake,  and  helping  by  love 
to  overcome  the  other's  faults.  Business, 
sorrows,  joys,  temptations,  failures,  vic- 
tories, ideals,  are  all  shared  in  it.  By  and 
by  the  awes  of  motherhood  and  fatherhood 
are  shared,  and  the  new  coeducation  that 
children  bring  their  parents  is  entered  on 
together.  The  supreme  beauty  is  attained 
when  both  realize  that  the  inmost  secret  of 
true  marriage  is — to  love  the  ideals  better  than 
each  other.  For  this  alone  guarantees  the 
perfect  purity,  and  therefore  this  alone  can 
guarantee  the  lastingness  of  love. 

Friday. 

A  song  at  even-time  before  the  little  ones 
say  good-night;  the  habit  of  together  say- 
ing a  good-morning  grace  to  Goi,  perhaps 
a  silent  grace,  among  the  other  greeting 
of  a  happy  breakfast  table;   a  picture  m 
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that  bare  niche  of  the  wall ;  a  vase  of 
flowers  on  the  mantel-piece;  well-matched 
colors  under  foot;  a  nestling  collar,  not 
that  stiff  band,  around  the  neck;  brushed 
boots,  if  boots  it  must  *  be,  when  the  family 
are  aJl  together;  the  tea  table  tastefully, 
however  simply,  set,  instead  of  dishes  in  a 
huddle, — these  all  are  little  things:  you 
would  hardly  notice  them  as  single  things ; 
you  would  not  call  them  "religion,"  they 
are  not  ''morals,^'  they  scarcely  even  class 
under  the  head  of  * 'manners.  Men  and 
women  can  be  good  parents  and  valuable 
citizens  without  them.  And  yet,  and  yet, 
one  cannot  forget  that,  as  the  years  run  on, 
these  trifles  of  the  home  will  make  no  little 
of  the  difference  between  coarse  grain  and 
fine  grain  in  us  and  in  our  children,  when 
they  grow  up. 

Saturday. 

I  dreamed  of  Paradise ;  and  still. 
Though  sun  lay  soft  on  vale  and  hill, 
And  trees  were  careen  and  rivers  bright, 
The  one  dear  thmg  that  made  delight. 
By  sun  or  stars  or  £den  weather. 
Was  just  that  we  two  were  together. 

I  dreamed  of  heaven,  and  God  so  near  I 
The  angels  trod  the  shining  sphere,    • 
And  all  were  beautiful ;  the  aays 
Were  choral  work,  were  choral  praise. 
And  yet,  in  heaven's  far-shining  weather. 
The  best  was  still, — we  were  together  I 

I  woke,  and  found  mv  dream  was  true, — 
That  happy  dream  oi  me  and  you ! 
For  Eden,  heaven,  no  need  to  roam  : 
The  foretaste  of  it  all  is  Home, 

Where  you  and  I  through  this  world's 
weather 

Still  work  and  praise  and  thank  together. 

Together  weave  from  love  a  nest 
For  all  that's  good  and  sweet  and  blest 
To  brood  in,  till  it  come  a  face, 
A  voice,  a  soul,  a  child's  embrace  1 

And    then    what    peace   of    Bethlehem 
weather. 

What  songs,  as  we  go  on  together ! 

Together  greet  life's  solemn  real. 
Together  own  one  glad  ideal. 
Together  laugh,  together  ache, 
And    think    one    thought,    "each    other's 
sake," 

And  hope  one  hope, — in  neto-world  weather 

To  still  go  on,  and  go  together. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The  greatest  evils  are  from  within  us, 
and  from  ourselves,  also,  we  must  look  for 
our  greatest  good ;  for  God  is  the  fountain 
of  it,  but  reaches  it  to  us  by  our  own 
hands. — Jeremy  Taylor, 


The  one-topic,  three-grade  lessons,  pub- 
lished during  the  past  year  by  the  Unita- 
rian Sunday  School  Society,  are  now  bound 
together  and  issued  in  manual  form.  They 
are  as  follows :  — 

Stort  of  Israel.  Primary  Grade.  By 
Rev.  Albert  Walkley.  Twenty  illustrated 
four-page  leaflets.  Price  12  cents  net,  post- 
age extra. 

Great  Thoughts  of  Israel.  Primary 
Grade.  By  Rev.  Albert  Walkle:f.  Twenty 
illustrated  four-page  leaflets.  Price  12  cents 
net,  postage  extra. 

Stort  of  Israel.  Twenty  Lessons  for 
Intermediate  Classes.  By  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton.  Paper  covers.  Price  15  cents  a 
copy ;  per  dozen,  91*50. 

Great  Thoughts  of  Israel.  Twenty 
Lessons  for  Intermediate  Classes.  By  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Horton.  Paper  covers.  Price 
15  cents  a  copy ;  per  dozen,  91*50. 

Story  of  Israel.  Twepty  Lessons  for 
Advanced  Classes.  By  Rev.  William  Han- 
son Pulsford.  Paper  covers.  Price  15  cents 
a  copy;  per  dozen,  91*50. 

Great  Thoughts  of  Israel.  Twenty 
Lessons  for  Advanced  Classes.  By  Rev. 
William  Hanson  Pulsford.  Paper  covers. 
Price  15  cents  a  copy ;  per  dozen,  91-50. 

The  new  lessons  issued  by  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  are  supposed  to  begin 
with  September  19.  The  selection  of  this 
date  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  re- 
opening of  Sunday-schools,  some  beginning 
in  October,  and  others  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. Those  schools  which  begin  before  the 
19th  of  September  can  very  well  employ  the 
intervening  Sundays  bv  reorganizing  and 
putting  everything  in  order  for  regular  class- 
work.  The  general  title  of  the  course  for 
1897-98  is  <*Beacon  Lights  of  Christian  His- 
tory" and  the  first  two  lessons  are  on  "Mar- 
tyrs: Pollycarp,'*and  "The  Martyr  Spirit." 
As  was  announced  in  the  last  Unitarian,  the 
primary  grade  will  be  omitted,  and  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  grades  will  be  illus- 
trated in  every  other  lesson,  each  beine 
issued  in  a  four-page  leaflet  separately  and 
selling  (each  grade)  75  cents  a  hundred. 
There  are  many  attractions  in  this  series  of 
topics,  and  there  are  also  some  difficulties. 
This  may  be  said  of  any  important  scheme 
of  Sunday-school  instruction.  In  looking 
over  the  full  list  of  titles,  as  published  in 
the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  one  might 
deem  them  in  many  respects  somewhat 
heavy  and  above  the  average  pupil's  com- 
prehension. But  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  render  these  titles  into  plain  and  easy 
language  so  far  as  the  intermediate  erade 
is  concerned.  Naturally,  the  advanced  will 
include    more    scholarship    and   appeal  to 
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young  men  and  women  who  wish  to  know 
the  facts,  and  are  willing  to  study  for  them. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  give  our  Sunday- 
schools  a  helpful  survey  of  the  Christian 
centuries,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  such 
a  survey  is  necessary  to  a  true  education. 
Toung  people  see  the  results  of  Christian 
civilization  in  the  life  that  is  around  them 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  they  have 
little  idea  as  to  the  sources  of  all  the  en- 
larged privileges  and  securities  which  they 
enjoy.  They  need  to  be  stimulated  by 
noble  examples,  and  to  know  at  what  ^reat 
cost  all  these  legacies  have  been  obtained. 
The  success  of  these  lessons  will  very  much 
depend  upon  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  not 
only  the  teachers,  but  the  ministers  and 
superintendents.  Here  is  a  fine  opportu- 
nity for  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  subjects 
in  nand  ought  to  create  a  deep  interest. 
Sermons  might  well  be  preached  by  the 
minister  from  time  to  time  on  many  of  the 
topics  in  this  current  course. 

I  also  commend  these  same  lessons  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Young  People*8  Reli- 
gious Unions.  It  is  true  that  a  course  of 
reading  and  study  has  been  laid  out  by  the 
officers  of  this  organization,  but  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  conflict  in  the  above  su&f^es- 
tion.  The  voung  people  are  always  lookmg 
for  material  which  will  readily  lend  itself  to 
the  uses  of  guilds,  unity  clubs,  fraternities, 
and  similar  societies  banded  toother  under 
the  Young  People's  Religious  Union.  The 
topics  of  this  present  course  are  such  as  to 
lead  any  young  person  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  write  a  paper  to  sources  that  are 
easily  found  and  from  which  he  or  she  can 
readily  draw  material  for  an  essay. 

Preparations  are  on  foot  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society,  which  will  take  place  about  the 
middle  of  October.  Full  particulars  will  be 
given  in  the  next  Unitarian,  and  can  be 
found  in  coming  issues  of  the  Christian 
Register,  This  annual  gathering  of  the 
Sunday-school  forces  has  come  to  be  one  of 
great  benefit.  The  objects  of  Sunday-school 
organization  and  work  are  more  clearly  set 
before  the  dim  eyes  of  the  unbelieving,  and 
the  methods  by  which  results  can  be 
worthily  achieved  are  duly  expounded  by 
experts.  Indeed,  there  is  a  twofold  bene- 
fit, as  has  been  seen  of  late,  caused  by  the 
new  enthusiasm  which  the  "together"  spirit 
creates,  and  also  guaranteeing  to  critical 
minds  the  certainty  of  permanent  and 
worthy  results  in  modern  Sunday-school 
teaching. 

In  connection  with  the  above  announce- 
ment, I  would  remind  our  friends  that  there 
is  little  time  left  in  which  to  forward  con- 
tribution to  the  treasury  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  before  the  current 
financial  year  ends.    The  books  must  be 


closed  about  the  1st  of  October,  which  is  the 
usual  time.  Very  many  churches  and  San- 
day-schools  that  always  remember  the  Sun- 
day School  Society  have  not  yet  sent  in  their 
donations.  In  order  to  ootain  member- 
ship and  send  delegates,  such  a  contribution 
must  be  forwarded  before  October  1.  There 
are  various  reasons  why  this  appeal  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  would 
seem  to  have  force.  I  hope  that  tnere  will 
be  a  prompt  and  generous  response  all  along 
the  line  of  our  denomination.  Some  of  the 
reasons  which  naturally  come  to  mind  are 
these.  First,  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  has  gone  on  faithfully  for  over  sixty 
years  trying  to  do  its  duty  by  the  young 
people.  Second,  it  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  our  denomination  which  specifically 
stands  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  Third,  it  has  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  cordial  coK>peration  of  all 
elements  and  parts  of  our  denomination. 
West,  East,  North,  South.  Fourth,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  recruiting  part  of 
our  denominational  means  and  ways,  by 
which  guarantee  is  secured  that  our 
churches  will  live  after  the  elders  have 
passed  away.  Fifth,  there  never  was  more 
need  of  money  than  at  the  present  time,  to 
carry  but  plans  fit  to  meet  the  enlarged 
demands  of  our  denomination.  Sixth,  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  is  a  large 
missionary  agency,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
free  work,  which  costs  money,  for  the 
extension  of  our  faith  in  new  regions. 
Seventh,  every  publication  that  is  issued 
carries  a  low  price  to  the  buyer,  the  con- 
fidence being  that  the  churches  will  main- 
tain necessary  expenses  by  donations. 
Eighth,  this  society  is  intimately  linked 
with  the  Young  People's  Religious  Unions, 
and  interlocks  in  many  ways  with  every 
movement  that  concerns  the  young  people. 
Ninth,  the  Unitarians  must  remember  that 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  is  not 
endowed  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and 
therefore  has  no  funds  upon  which  to 
draw  beyond  the  free  contributions  of  the 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  in  their  annual 
loyalty. 

Every  Other  Sunday  begins  Volume  XIII. 
with  the  issue  of  September  12.  What  this 
paper  attempts  to  do,  and  what  purpose  it 
serves  in  Sunday-schools  and  in  our  homes, 
is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Unitarian, 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  the 
standard  hitherto  set  up,  and  to  justify  the 
kind  words  which  have  been  said  about  this 
publication.  I  again  suggest  to  those  Sun- 
day-schools who  do  not  take  the  pa^r  that 
it  will  be  found  useful  in  interesting  the 
younger  pupils,  in  securing  their  more  con- 
stant attendance ;  and  it  may  also  prove  a 
source  of  suggestion  to  the  Sanday-school 
teacher  in  the  primary  and   intermediate 
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departments.  The  best  way  for  a  Sunday- 
school  is  to  order  a  bundle  of  the  papers 
regularly,  payment  for  the  same  to  be  made 
through  some  appropriation  of  the  school, 
these  numbers  to  be  distributed  without 
cost  to  the  pupils. 

A  revised  catalogue  of  the  publications  of 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  has 
just  been  issued;  and  copies  will  be  fur- 
nished, without  expense,  by  mail  or  on  ap- 
plication at  the  book  department,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.        Edward  A.  Horton. 


THE  TOUNG  PEOPLB'S  RELIGIOUS 

UNION. 


Truth.    Worship.    Service. 

Perhaps  vacation  has  taken  many  of  our 
readers  so  far  away  that  they  have  lost  trace 
of  the  Religious  Union.  We  advise  all  such 
to  consult  the  files  of  the  Christian  Register^ 
and  read  the  reports  of  the  able  speeches  at 
the  Shoals  and  at  The  Weirs  in  our  column, 
and  the  article  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  on 
the  Detroit  Convention.  Then  there  are 
some  fine  articles  by  members  of  locid 
unions.  If  any  enthusiasm  has  been  lost  in 
the  long,  idle  days,  this  review  will  call  it 
all  back.  We  shall  need  it  all,  every  bit; 
for  we  have  planted  the  Religious  Union 

S»al  far  up  and  on,  but  we  mttst  reach  it. 
any  unions  have  held  services  all  summer, 
some  rallies  and  union  meetings  have  been 
held  locally,  and  the  fall  campaign  is 
alreadv  under  way.  The  national  officers 
have  been  busy  with  plans  for  increased 
usefulness  the  coming  year,  and  with  the 
preparation  of  topics.  There  is  so  much 
that  lies  ready  at  hand  to  do,  if  we  had  but 
money  and  workers.  But  patience!  these 
will  come  as  our  Religious  Union  proves  its 
worth. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  topics  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1897.  The  list  for  the  entire 
year  of  1808  is  to  be  a  joint  one  for  the  use  of 
our  Religions  Union  and  the  Universalist 
Christian  Union,  and  will  be  out  very 
shortly.  Theee  will  be  sent  to  all  unions, 
and  can  be  obtained  of  the  secretary  at  25 
Beacon  Street. 

List  of  Topics,  Sept.  6-Dkc.  26,  1897. 


Sept.  5. — Nobility  of  Labor.  Ex.  xx.  9 ; 
Ps.  Ixii.  12 ;  Prov.  vi.  6 ;  Luke  x.  7 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  6.     (Appropriate  for  Labor  Day.) 

Sept.  12. — What  shall  we  do  for  and  with 
our  Young  People's  Society?  Matt.  vii.  7, 8 ; 
John  viii.  32 ;  Luke  x.  2^37 ;  John  iv.  23, 
24. 

Sept.  19. — Sympathy.  Matt  xviii.  33; 
Luke  X.  30-35 ;  Rom.  xii.  15. 

Sept.  26.— The  Four  Principles  of  Unita- 


rianism ;  Freedom  the  Method  in  Religion ; 
Fellowship  the  Spirit  in  Religion;  Service 
the  Aim  m  Religion ;  Character  the  Test 
in  Religion. 

Oct.  3. — Missions:  What  can  we  do  to 
help  spread  the  Liberal  Faith  ? 

Oct.  10. — Leaving  the  Dead  Past.  Matt, 
viii.  22;  Phil.  iii.  14.  (Union  meeting  with 
Young  People's  Christian  Union  suggested.) 

Oct  17.— The  Faith  making  Faithful, 
How  shown?  (a)  Liberal  Religion  in  the 
Home ;  (b)  Liberal  Religion  in  the  Occupa- 
tion; (c)  Liberal  Religion  in  Citizenship; 
(d)  Liberal  Religion  in  Church  Life. 

Oct.  24.— Martyrs  for  Truth. 

Oct  31.— The  Bibles  of  the  Worid. 

Nov.  7. — Saints  of  Service  (in  the  nine- 
teenth century).  Unions  especially  urged 
to  look  up  the  lives  of  Toynbee,  Brace, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Dorothea  Dix,  Garrison, 
Gen.  Armstrong. 

Nov.  14. — Influence ;  How  to  get  it.  How 
to  use  it    Matt  v.  13-16. 

Nov.  21. — Gratitude ;  to  whom,  for  what, 
how  shown?  Luke  xvii.  11-19;  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  1. 

Nov.  28. — Temperate.  "For  their  sakes," 
— motto  of  Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 
(International  Temperance  Sunday)  1  Thess. 
V.  6-8;  Prov.  xxi.  17;  xxiii.  21,  29-32;  1 
Cor.  viii.  8-13. 

Dec.  5. — Motives  for  going  to  Church ; 
What  can  we  get  there  uiat  we  do  not  get 
elsewhere  ?    What  makes  tou  go  ? 

Deo.  12.— God  in  Nature,  or  "The  Gar- 
ment thou  seest  him  by."  Rom.  i.  20 ;  Ps. 
xix.  1.  (Common  topic  with  Young 
People's  Christian  Union.) 

Dec.  19. — Our  Puritan  Forefathers  as  Re- 
ligious Reformers :  What  can  we  learn  from 
them  ? 

Dec.  26.— The  Noblest  Deeds  for  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Emma  R.  Ross,  Secretary  Y.  P.  R.  U. 
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Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe.  By  De  Quin- 
cey.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  25 
cents. — In  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 
Messrs.  Houghton  &  Mifflin  are  doing  ad- 
mirable service,  especially  for  the  many 
earnest  students  who  are  hungry  for  food 
things,  but  limited  in  means  to  buy  them, 
through  offering  in  strong,  clear,  clean,  and 
tasteful  form  some  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  at  a  price  reasonable  indeed.  The 
present  little  volume  (No.  110)  gives  from 
De  Quincey*s  works  that  strange,  thrilling, 
marvellous  historical  romance,  the  exodus 
of  the  Toreod,  numbering  probably  half  a 
million  souls,  across  the  wila  steppes  of  Asia 
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eutwftrd  to  the  wall  of  China.  It  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  De  Qaincej's  brilliant  es- 
says, and  a  fine  example  of  a  well-told  story 
illuminated  by  all  the  power  of  a  soaring 
imagination. 

Sequel  to  our  Liberal  Movement. 
By  Joseph  Henry  Allen.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers. — Dr.  Allen  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  history  of  our  own  cause  that 
we  look  naturally  to  him  as  to  our  trusted 
historian.  The  present  small  volume  is  in 
the  nature  of  commentary,  enlightening 
the  way  of  the  student  and  helping  him  to 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  recent 
leaders  of  the  Unitarian  movement. 

The  little  memoir  sketehes  of  Clarke, 
•Eliot,  Starr  King,  Thomas  Hill,  Octavius 
Frothin^ham,  etc.,  are  not  miniatures, 
thoueh  m  small  compass  and  delicate  color- 
ing, but  are  vivid  characterizations,  full  of 
the  sense  of  personal  touch  and  earnest  ap- 

Sreciation.  This  '* Sequel  to  our  Liberal 
lovement"  ought  to  be  in  every  Unitarian 
minister's  library,  and  might  be  wisely  used 
in  supplementing  class  or  guild  studies  of 
Unitarianism. 

Hannibal :  The  Struggle  b  e  t  ^nr  e  e  n 
Carthage  and  Rome.  By  Wm.  O'Connor 
Morris.'  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1  vol.  «1.75.— The  **Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series,"  of  which  this  volume  is  the  twenty- 
first,  has  justly  taken  a  very  high  place  in 
international  biographical  literature.  The 
story  of  Hannibal,  as  here  given,  is  worthy 
in  every  way  to  stand  by  that  of  Napoleon, 
Charles  XIL,  or  Nelson.  Probably  less 
widely  known  even  in  its  main  outlines  of 
marvellous  incident,  it  lends  itself  to  dra- 
matic rendering,  and  appeals  at  once  to  the 
imagination  and  that  admiration  always 
inspired  by  an  original  and  commanding 
genius.  Mr.  Morris  is  restrained  and 
moderate  in  his  praise  of  the  extraordinarv 
qualities  of  his  hero,  yet  he  conveys  with 
no  uncertainty  the  well-acknowledged  fact 
that  Hannibal  towered  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  every  quality  of  a  great 
?[eneral.  His  magnificent  plans,  sustained 
or  seventeen  years  by  brilliant  exploits 
that  startled  all  his  enemies,  eventually 
failed  through  the  inferiority  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  allied  races  under  his  command  to 
the  virile  strength  of  the  Roman  people. 
It  is  the  marvel  of  history  how  one  man 
leading  inferior  races  could  so  nearly  over- 
throw the  mighty  power  of  Rome;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  m  spite  of  our  svmpathy 
with  the  hero,  matter  of  great  relief  that 
Hannibal's  genius  did  not  succeed  in  im- 
planting Carthage  on  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.  By  Gil- 
bert Parker.  Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co. — This  new  volume  from  the  strong  hand 


of  Gilbert  Parker  hardly  adds  anything  to^ 
the  author's  reputation.  It  is  very  vigorous 
in  style,  scene,  and  incident ;  but  the  whole 
motive  and  the  ^neral  moral  tone  of  the 
story  are  disappomting,  and  the  plot  sinks 
steadily  into  vulgar  sensationalism.  Possi- 
bly Mr.  Parker  attempted  too  much;  for 
nothinfi[  less  than  genius  could  make  a 
sucoesnul  story  out  of  any  set  of  characters 
whose  hero  and  controlling  influence  is  an 
immoral,  conscienceless  consumptive,  who 
does  all  manner  of  things  evil,  and  mean- 
while is  rapidly  dving,  while  the  very  best- 
meaning  people  adore  him  and  the  young 
women  all  fall  in  love  with  him.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  much  capacity  of  description 
should  be  wasted  in  such  wild  wantonness. 
It  must  be  that  this  is  really  an  earlier 
work  of  the  author,  published  now  under 
the  pressure  of  public  willingnesa  to  buy 
anything  of  Gilbert  Parker's. 

The  Christian.  By  Hall  Caine.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.— The  highest 
kind  of  melodrama  is  too  good  to  deserve 
the  slight  discredit  implied  by  that  classi- 
fication. Indeed,  the  best  melodrama 
really  rises  into  the  purer  sphere  of  litera- 
ture, though  keeping  ite  feet  on  the  warm 
earth  of  popularity.  Mr.  Caine  is  an  ac- 
knowledged master  in  all  the  excitement, 
movement,  and  climaxes  of  the  sensational 
plot ;  but  in  ''The  Christian"  he  reveals,  as 
alreadv  he  has  done  to  a  certein  extent  in 
"The  Manxman,"  the  power  of  the  seer  and 
prophet  of  human  nature,  the  touch  of  the 
perfect  artist,  and  the  indescribable  gift  we 
call  genius,  which  we  follow  joyously  with- 
out further  comment.  ''The  Christian"  is 
a  vivid  panorama  of  life,  and  a  powerful 
presentetion  of  the  creeds  and  types  of 
social  and  religious  classes  in  the  present 
century.  It  deserves  a  high  place  in  mod- 
ern fiction. 

Equality.  By  Edward  Bellamy.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.— Of  course,  much 
of  the  freshness  and  originality  of  "Look- 
ing Backward*'  are  impossible  to  a  sequel, 
yet  Mr.  Bellamy  has  had  so  much  new 
material  to  put  into  this  second  book  that 
the  interest  suffers  nothing.  The  thread  of 
the  story — which  is,  however,  only  a 
thread — is  a  continuation  of  that  in  "Look- 
ing Backward."  It  leads  the  characters  on 
to  the  experiences  of  the  great  social  revo- 
lution. The  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  to 
tell  a  story,  but  to  discuss,  in  a  conversa- 
tional manner,  all  the  problems  and  possi* 
bilities  of  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  present  age.  The  subject  w 
inexhaustible ;  and  Mr.  Bellamy  offers  ma- 
terial for  much  solid  consideration.  His 
book  cannot  fail  to  provoke  thought  and 
discussion,  and  so  help  to  disclose  tne  vital 
truth. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


LITTLE  MR.   BY-AND-BY. 


UNFORTUNATE  INTERRUPTION. 


BT  CLINTON   8COLLJLBD. 


Little  Mr.  By-and-by, 
Yoa  will  mark  him  bj  his  crj, 
And  the  waj  he  loiters  when 
Called  again  and  yet  again, 
Glnm  if  he  mast  leave  his  plaj, 
Though  all  time  be  holiday. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-by, 
Eyes  cast  down  and  month  awry ! 
In  the  mountains  of  the  moon 
He  is  known  as  Pretty  Soon ; 
And  he's  cousin  to  Don't  Care, 
As,  no  doubt,  you're  well  aware. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-by 
Always  has  a  fretful  "Why?" 
When  he's  asked  to  come  or  go 
Like  his  sister, — Susan  Slow. 
Hope  we'll  nerer — you  nor  I — 
Be  like  Mr.  By-and-by. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


TEA-CUPS. 

Do  yoQ  ever  think,  when  you  sit  at  the 
table,  that  the  dishes  yoa  see  upon  it  were 
not  dreamed  of  years  ago?  that  the  mate- 
riala  of  which  dishes  are  made  were  not 
known  to  the  children  of  a  few  centuries 
ago?  We  have  tea-cups  and  coffee-cups 
now,  but  years  ago  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion :  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  were  all  drunk 
from  the  same  cups.  In  the  coffee-raising 
countries  the  cups  were  without  handles. 
At  first,  when  cups  were  introduced  into 
Europe,  they  were  treated  as  ornaments. 
It  was  not  until  after  America  was  settled 
by  the  English  that  tea-cups  came  into  fa- 
miliar use. — Outlook. 


FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

A  little  Band  of  Mercy  girl  says:  "I 
prayed  that  the  bird-traps  set  by  cruel  boys 
might  not  catch  the  birds,  and  then  I 
prayed  that  God  would  prevent  the  birds 
from  getting  into  the  traps;  and  then  I 
went,  and  kicked  the  traps  all  to  pieces.*' 


Willie  was  asleep,  and  Dan  was  lonely. 
Willie  is  the  minister's  son,  Dan  is  his  dog. 
It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  every  one  was 
at  church  but  thesa  two  friends.  It  was 
warm  and  sunny,  and  they  could  hear  the 
good  preaching;  for  their  house  was  next 
door  to  the  church. 

"Dan,"  said  WiUie,  "it  is  better  here 
than  in  church,  for  you  can  hear  every 
word,  and  don't  get  prickles  down  your 
back,  as  you  do  when  you  have  to  sit  up 
straight." 

In  some  way,  while  Willie  was  listening, 
he  fell  asleep. 

Dan  kissed  him  on  the  nose;  but,  when 
Willie  went  to  sleep,  he  went  to  sleep  to 
stay,  and  did  not  mind  trifles.  So  Dan  sat 
down  with  the  funniest  look  of  care  on  his 
wise,  black  face,  and  with  one  ear  ready 
for  outside  noises. 

Kow  the  minister  had  for  his  subject 
"Daniel."  This  was  the  name  he  always 
gave  Dan  when  he  was  teaching  him  to  sit 
up  and  beg,  and  other  tricks.  While  the 
dog  sat  thinking,  the  name  "Daniel*'  fell  in 
his  ready  ear.  Dan  at  once  ran  into  the 
church  through  the  vestry  door.  He  stood 
on  his  hind  legs,  with  his  forepaws  drooping 
close  beside  the  minister,  who  did  not  see 
him ;  but  the  congregation  did.  When  the 
minister  shouted  "Daniel"  again,  the  sharp 
barks  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  as  plainly  as  Dan 
could  answer. 

The  minister  started  back,  looked  around, 
and  saw  the  funny  little  picture.  Then  he 
wondered  what  he  should  do  next,  but  just 
then  through  the  vestry  came  Willie.  His 
face  was  rosy  from  sleep,  and  he  looked 
a  little  frightened.  He  walked  straight 
toward  his  father,  and  took  Dan  in  his 
arms,  and  said:  "Please  'scuse  Dan,  papa. 
I  went  asleep,  and  he  runned  away." 

Then  he  walked  out  with  Dan,  looking 
back  on  the  smiling  congregation.  The 
preacher  ended  his  sermon  on  Daniel  as 
best  he  could  ;  but  then  he  made  a  resolve, 
if  he  ever  preached  again  on  the  prophet 
Daniel,  he  would  remember  to  tie  up  his 
dog. — Our  Little  Ones. 
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NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  our  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


Albany,  N.7. :  First  Unitarian  Society.— 
At  the  second  anniversary  of  our  reorgani- 
zation Rev.  Robert  Collyer  preached  on 
Sunday,  March  21,  to  a  crowded  house.  It 
was  an  inspiration  merely  to  behold  the 
benign  features  of  the  dear  old  preacher, 
and  then  his  words  conveyed  many  lessons. 
On  the  following  Wednesday,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Alliance  had  their  meeting;  and  in 
the  evening,  at  the  concluding  exercises  of 
the  anniversary,  Rev.  Messrs.  Crooker,  Dole, 
and  Slicer  spoke.  We  started  upon  our 
third  year  with  much  encouragement. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crooker  has  preached  for  us 
twice,  on  <*The  New  Bible"  and  on  ** Applied 
Christianity."  Rev.  Mr.  Slicer  was  also  here 
on  May  9,  preaching  on  '^Tradition  No 
Substitute  for  Religion."  We  have  had 
another  visitor.  Rev.  Mr.  Bixby,  who  on 
June  20  s^ke  on  **The  Divine  Rty." 

On  April  21  a  society  meetine  elected 
trustees  lor  the  ensuing  term,  besides  trans- 
acting other  society  business.  Our  bi- 
monthly meetings  and  socials  have  been 
considered  great  successes.  Each  evening 
some  form  of  entertainment  was  given. 

The  Unity  Club  concluded  early  in  June 
a  vear  of  very  successful  work.  Dr.  Durand, 
who  conducted  the  Sociological  Section,  with 
his  section  finished  Gladden's  book,  *<The 
Tools  and  the  Man."  He  then  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  he  studies  until  December. 
When  he  returns,  we  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  his  work  there  in  the  course  he  intends 
givine  his  section.  The  Literary  Section 
&avefled  through  the  principal  cities  and 
countries  of  Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  White,  with  the  aid  of  the  stereopticon. 
''Our  Saints,"  "Ethical  and  Religious  Value 
of  Sunday,"  and  **What  is  your  Aim  in 
Life?''  were  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Reli^ous  Sections.  And  the  Social  Section 
provided  an  enjoyable  time  for  the  members, 
when  it  was  their  turn.  The  work  for  the 
coming  year  has  been  partially  planned,  the 
complete  pro^pramme  to  be  printed  in  the 
church  bulletm. 

In  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Sunday-school, 
after  the  study  of  Mohammedanism  and  the 
religion  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  a  review 
of  t^e  past  two  years'  work  was  undertaken. 


Now,  having  studied  the  development  of  the 
individual  religions,  the  work  will  be  tak- 
ing the  great  thoughts  and  ideas  in  religion, 
and  studying  their  development  in  each  of 
the  religions. 

Dr.  Brundage  conducted  the  Bible  class 
on  Friday  evening,  studying  the  great 
prophets  and  leaders  of  ancient  Israel  as 
the  moral  and  political  reformers  of  their 
times. 

The  titles  of  a  few  of  his  recent  sermons 
are :  "The  Only  Way  of  Salvation,"  "The 
Eternal  Goodness,"  "Trooper  Peter  Halket," 
"Music  as  the  Expression  of  Religious  Emo- 
tion," "Sin  and  its  Penalty,"  "Belief  and 
Unbelief  in  Self,"  "Social  Conscience." 
Six  numbers  of  the  series  of  "Sermons 
from  an  Albany  Pulpit"  have  been  issued. 

On  July  3  we  had  our  second  excursion, 
having  a  delightful  time. 

The  societv  voted  to  give  their  pastor, 
who  had  worked  hard  for  them,  a  long  vaca- 
tion. So  they  ceased  holding  services  in  the 
middle  of  July,  to  be  resumed  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Brooklyn,  JX.T,— First  Church:  Rer. 
Walter  A.  Taylor  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Wil- 
low Place  Chapel  of  the  First  Church,  as 
successor  to  Rev.  C.  H.  Porter,  Jr.,  and  as- 
sistant to  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor will  assume  charge  of  the  chapel  work 
in  September.  During  the  summer  the 
work  of  both  church  and  chapel  is  in  charge 
of  Rev.  L.  A.  Harvey,  late  of  Des  Moines, 
la.  Regular  services  are  maintained;  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  children's  serrice. 
The  Men's  Club  and  the  Women's  Meeting 
continue  their  usual  activities ;  but  most  of 
the  chapel  organizations  are  resting.  The 
summer  home  for  the  chapel  children  is 
having  a  most  successful  season.  It  is  es- 
tablished at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  is  much 
resorted  to.  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  is  at  his  new 
house  at  North-east  Harbor,  Me.,  and  is 
preaching  regularly  in  one  or  another  of  the 
summer  churches  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  First  Church  will  reopen  on  Sunday, 
September  12. 

—  Unity  Church :  In  making  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  late  pastor 
of  this   society,    Rev.   Stephen   H.  Camp, 
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who  paesed  away  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
July  80,  the  trustees  desire  to  give  ex- 
pression, in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  of 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  Unity  Church 
as  a  society,  and  by  every  member  of  it 
individually. 

Filled  full  of  manly  tenderness  and  the 
essence  of  spirituality,  and  with  his  ever- 
cheerful  personality  and  beautiful  faith  in 
the  divine  rightness  of  the  universe,  Mr. 
Camp,  as  pastor,  was  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  his  church  work  faculties  that  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a  single  individ- 
ual. His  life  and  strength  were  ever  for 
those  who  needed  his  help  or  sympathy; 
and  his  wise  and  timely  words  of  counsel 
and  sweet  messages  of  comfort,  hope,  and 
trust,  freighted,  as  they  always  were,  with 
his  own  firm  belief  in  the  divine  goodness 
and  the  inheritance  of  humanity  in  it,  have 
brought  new  life  and  peace  to  many  an 
aching  heait. 

In  his  long  pastorate  he  so  endeared 
himself  to  all  with  whom  he  was  associated 
as  to  make  his  loss  a  personal  one  to  every 
member  of  his  congregation.  His  pastoral 
work  was  not  confined  within  any  bounda- 
ries, but  included  every  state  and  condition 
of  mankind  with  which  he  was  brought  in 
contact ;  and  our  loss  is  equally  the  sorrow 
of  many  a  man  and  woman  far  removed 
from  Unity  Church,  into  whose  lives  he 
has  brought  new  beauties,  and  in  whose 
hearts  he  has  awakened  new  and  better 
impulses. 

A  wide  experience  and  knowledge  of 
life,  added  to  his  natural  sympathy  and 
gentleness,  enabled  him  to  apply  to  the 
conditions  suriounding  him  principles  of 
pure  living  and  right  thinking  with  a 
directness  and  emphasis  which  only  those 
who  knew  him  could  conceive.  Unselfish- 
ness, of  the  kind  which  made  the  conven- 
ience and  comfort  of  pthers  paramount  to 
his  own,  even  in  the  so-called  minor  mat- 
ters of  life,  was  a  predominating  feature  of 
his  character ;  and  he  was  never  so  entirely 
happy  as  when  giving  of  himself  to  those 
whom  he  could  serve. 

As  a  neighbor,  friend,  and  citizen,  the 
same  high  purpose  and  pure  living  which 
characterized  his  pastoral  work  were  mani- 
fest ;  and,  in  his  absence  from  the  field  of 
work  he  loved  so  dearly,  we  shall  miss  an 
earnest,  loving,  and  devoted  minister,  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  neighbor,  a  true, 
warm-hearted,  and  honest  friend,  and  a 
noble,  loyal  citizen. 

May  the  principles  for  which  he  stood, 
and  the  precepts  which  he  taught  and  lived 
so  beautifully,  long  continue  to  influence 
and  actuate  the  lives  of  those  who  survive 
him  I  His  life,  if  counted  by  its  span  of 
years,  was  short,  but,  measured  by  the  good 
he  wrought,  would  its  full  span  round  out. 

**We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  In  thoughts, 
not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 


We   should   count   time   by  heart-throbs. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts 

the  best.'* 

We  remember  those  who  were  bound  by 
closer  ties  than  those  of  parish  life,  and 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  sor- 
rowing family  in  their  manifold  bereave- 
ment. 

(Signed) 
Francis  E.  Soqthabd,  President^ 
William  H.  Fbothingham,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Trustees  qf  Third  Unitarian 
Society. 

(An  article  commemorative  of  Mr. 
Camp's  life  will  be  found  on  another 
page.~ED.) 

Chicago,  HI. :  Memorial  Chapel  (First 
Church). —  Since  the  dedication  of  this 
chapel  Mr.  Fenn  has  preached  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  ^*Fr6edom'8  Secret,"  ''A 
Teacher's  Creed,"  "For  Hia  Sake,"  "The 
Cult  of  the  Microbe."  It  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  start  a  Sunday-school  in 
the  Memorial  Chapel ;  but  every  Sunday,  in 
the  course  of  the  regular  morning  service, 
Mr.  Fenn  preaches  a  ten-minute  sermon  to 
children.  His  subjects  for  July  were  "Play- 
ing Fair,"  "Giving  in,"  "Sulkinr,"  "Taking 
a  Dare."  The  attendance  has  been  excep- 
tionally good,  considering  the  weather  and 
the  time  of  year. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new 
ohapel,  written  by  the  architect  himself :  — 

The  chapel  and  social  rooms  form  a  low, 
spreading  stone  building,  about  60x100 
feet,  thoroughly  typical  of  an  old  English 
country  church  of  tne  finest  Gothic  period. 
Particularly  when  viewed  from  the  south- 
east, its  red-tiled  roof  and  its  low  porch,  to- 
gether with  the  pinnacles,  daintily  carved 
stone  crockets,  and  general  grouping  of  all 
parts  give  a  most  artistic  ^ole.  Were  it 
only  covered  with  ivy  and  surrounded  by 
great  trees, — so  pure  are  its  lines, — it  might 
almost  be  taken  for  a  bit  of  old  work. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  proper,  though 
small, — ^for  there  are  large  socifd  rooms  at 
the  rear, — naturally  forms  the  climax  of  the 
design,  and  is  even  more  artistic  than  the 
exterior.  It  is  spanned  hj  an  unusually 
beautiful  and  perfect  oak  timber  roof,  with 
delicately  designed  double  hammer-beam 
trusses  of  the  same  pure  English  Gothic 
moulding  and  character  as  seen  elsewhere 
on  the  building ;  while  the  walls  up  to  the 
very  roof  are  of  the  most  expensive  Roman 
brick,  shading  from  a  very  dark  below 
windows  to  almost  a  cream  at  roof  line,  the 
whole  forming  a  delightful  harmony  of 
color.  At  the  front  a  large  Grothic  arch 
marks  the  pulpit  recess,  and  forms  a  frame- 
work for  the  great  stone  mullioned  window 
with  its  harmony  of  color  in  rich  stained 
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Rev.  George  M.  Bartol,  D.  D.,  the  revered 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  the  hooored 
citizen  for  a  half -century  of  the  quiet  old 
town ;  for  it  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  as  minister  and  installation 
at  the  sacred  old  edifice.  Not  only  were  all 
the  townspeople  present,  but  many  came 
from  Worcester,  Boston,  and  the  nearer 
places.  The  church  is  dear  to  the  Thayer 
family,  as  the  grandfather,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  was  settled  there  for  fifty  years. 
The  family  was  represented  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  who  came  from 
Newport,  and  Messrs.  John  and  Bayard 
Thayer.  The  church  was  elaborately  dec- 
orated. The  exercises  opened  at  three 
o*clock.  Dr.  Bartol  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress, and  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hale.  A  silver  loving-cup  from  past 
and  present  members  of  the  Worcester  As- 
sociation was  presented  to  the  pastor  by 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton ;  and  an  elegant  silver 
tea-service  of  twenty  pieces  was  presented 
by  members  of  the  parish,  who  also  gave 
$100  in  gold.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises 
the  company  adjourned  to  the  Thayer 
Memorial  Chapel,  where  a  reception  was 
held.  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Bartol,  brother  of 
the  pastor,  was  unable  to  be  present  on  ac- 
count of  his  health. 

Lancaster,  N.H.— Mr.  C.  D.  Reynolds 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Society  in  this  place  last 
Thursday  evening.  The  services  were  un- 
usually impressive.  The  church  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  palms,  ferns,  and 
flowers, — the  work  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Leith 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  assisted  by  the 
ladies  of  the  parish.  The  sermon  by  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer  was  based  on  Mark  i.  1, 
*'The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.*'  The  deep,  eloquent  words  of  the 
preacher  made  that  old  Gospel  clearer  and 
dearer  than  ever,  just  as  new  as  if  it  had 
been  heard  for  the  first  time.  Rev.  D.  M. 
Wilson  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
Other  parts  were  taken  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Litchfield  of  Littleton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  of 
the  Groveton  Mission,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brackett  of  Lancaster.  The  quartette  sus- 
tained their  part  in  the  anthems  and  hymns 
rendered.  Mr.  Reynolds  comes  to  us  well 
equipped  for  the  manifold  duties  of  minis- 
ter and  pastor.  He  comes  among  us  not  to 
tear  down,  but  ^o  build  up,  not  to  antag- 
onize other  faiths,  but  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  Christian  experiences,  by  bring- 
ing the  religion  of  Jesus  nearer  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  men  and  women  of  this 
parish  and  community. 

Zilttleton,  N.H.— The  minister  and  con- 
gr^ation  read  together,  at  a  recent  morn- 
ing service,  the  following  ** Declaration  of 
Fellowship":  '*In  the  love  of  truth  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we  unite  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man; 
and,  as  his  followers,  we  accept  the  religion 


of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his 
teaching,  that  practical  religion  is  summed 
up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  We 
believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Eternal, 
whose  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  love  rule 
the  worlds.  We  believe  in  the  holy  spirit 
of  cheerfulness,  charity,  and  peace,  which 
we  would  win  and  maintain.  We  believe 
in  truthfulness,  honesty  of  conduct,  integ- 
rity of  character,  wise  and  generous  giving, 
purity  of  thought  and  life.  We  believe 
that  we  owe  our  lives  to  the  service  of  our 
kindred,  our  neighbors,  the  State,  and  man- 
kind. t.We  believe  that  obedience  to  duty  is 
the  way  of  life,  and  no  one  can  do  wrong 
and  not  suffer  harm.  We  believe  that  no 
real  harm  can  befall  the  righteous  in  life  or 
death.  We  believe  in  the^imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  all  God^s  heroes,  teachers,  mar- 
tyrs, saints,  and  benefactors.  We  hold  to 
the  brotherhood  of  those  who  love  and  serve 
man,  and  we  believe  in  the  life  everlast- 
ing. ' ' 

Montclair,  N.J.— The  contracts  have  been 
given  out  by  the  owner  for  the  work  on  the 
new  building  on  South  Fullerton  Avenue, 
the  large  hall  in  which  is  to  be  the  home 
of  the  new  Unitarian  society  in  Montclair. 
Unity  Hall,  as  it  will  be  called,  promises 
to  become  the  centre  of  much  spiritual  and 
progressive  work.  The  intention  is  to 
unite  here,  in  a  larger  fellowship,  on  the 
basis  of  mental  liberty,  those  aiming  at  the 
developmiant  of  pure  and  high  character, 
and,  while  keeping  open  to  new  light,  real- 
izing that  all  things  tend  to  prove  the 
divine  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, — 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

Feteraham,  Masa.— Rev.  Charles  Tilden 
Sempers  was  installed  as  minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Parish  on 
Wednesday,  August  18,  at  11  a.m.  After 
the  organ  voluntary,  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Ames,  D.D.,  offered  the  prayer  of  invoca- 
tion. An  anthem  by  the  choir  followed ; 
and  then  passages  from  Isaiah  and  Saint 
Paul  were  read  responsively  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
Southworth  of  Duluth  and  the  congregation. 
At  the  close  of  this  reading,  Luther^s 
choral,  ^*A  Mighty  Fortress,"  was  sung  by 
all  the  people,  still  standing.  After  fur- 
ther Scripture  reading  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Kelle- 
man  of  North  Dana,  Mass. ,  a  hymn  written 
by  Mr.  Sempers  was  sung.  The  sermon  was 
by  Mr.  Ames.  Rev.  Lyman  Clark  of  An-- 
dover,  N.H.,  gave  the  charge  to  the  people. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Sutton  of  Athol,  Mass.,  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  Rev.  G.  W.  Kinney  of 
Petersham  an  address  of  welcome,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Crothers  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Mr.  Crothers 
then  offered  the  prayer  of  installation. 
After  another  hymn,  also  written  by  Mr. 
Sempers,  the  service  closed  with  a  benedic- 
tion by  the  pastor.  A  correspondent 
writes  that  the  services  were  very  impres- 
sive, especially  the  sermon  and  the  charge 
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to  the  pastor.  Mr.  Kinney,  who  gaye  the 
new  pastor  a  hearty  welcome,  is  the  Baptist 
clergyman  in  Petersham.  The  day  after 
the  installation  services  the  ladies  held 
their  annual  summer  fair,  which  was  well 
attended. 

Proctor  Academy. — Miss  Ophelia  S. 
Brown,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  who 
fitted  at  Howard  Seminary,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  Proctor  Academy,  An- 
dover,  N.H.  Miss  Brown  is  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  William  Brown  of  Tyngsboro,  Mass., 
and  has  had  several  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience teaching  at  Nashua,  N.H. 

Salem,  Maaa.— The  Unitarian  churches 
have  held  union  services  in  the  East  Church 
durinff  July  and  August.  The  pastors  have 
bad  charee  of  the  services  in  turn.  Rev. 
E.  C.  Butler  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Al- 
fred Gooding  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  have 
preached  one  Sunday  each  by  exchange  of 
pulpits. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Towle  has  taken  u^)  his  resi- 
dence in  Brookline,  where  he  will  be  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church,  Longwood,  early  in  September. 

Springfield,  Mass. :  Church  cf  the  Unity, 
On  August  1  Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Brown  from 
the  colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  ^ve  a  short  address 
after  the  morning  service. 

The  school  is  modelled  after  the  one  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.  It  made  a  beginning  in 
1890,  and  has  been  self-supporting  until  re- 
cently, when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
build  dormitories  for  the  students  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  board  in  private  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Brown  solicited  both  money  and 
clothing. 

This  was  the  last  service  until  the  first  of 
September. 

St.  John,  N.B. — Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  who 
two  years  ago  was  sent  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  Unitarianism  here,  returns  to 
New  England  at  an  early  day.  The  society 
is  well  organized  and  in  a  healthy  and 
hopeful  condition. 

Thornton,  N.H.— Horace  R.  Hubbard,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Meadville  Theologi- 
cal School,  and  Theodora  E.  Hazeltine  were 
united  in  marriage,  July  26,  by  Rev.  Lyman 
Clark,  at  Thornton  (Campton  Village). 

'Weirs  Qrove  Meeting.— The  twenti- 
eth annual  Grove  Meeting  at  Weirs  was 
held  from  July  25  to  August  1. 

On  Sunday,  July  25,  Siere  were  sermons 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  G.  H.  Rice  and  J.  H. 
Crocker. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  carriage  ride  to 
Follet*s  Hill,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting 
in  the  Lakeside  parlor,  at  which  remarl^ 


were  made  by  several  present  and  letters 
read  from  a  number  of  people  unable  to  be 
present.  Tuesday  was  Minister's  Dav.  In 
the  forenoon  a  paper  on  ''The  Preacner  as 
he  ought  to  be,"  written  by  Rev.  D.  J.  H. 
Ward  of  Dover,  was  read  by  Miss  Pray. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Mitchell  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  "The  Conduct  of  Public  Worship."  In 
the  afternoon  Rev.  J.  T.  Bixby  spoke  on 
"The  Sanctions  for  Morality  in  Nature  and 
Evolution."  In  the  evening  Rev.  C.  A. 
Staples  spoke  on  "Forty  Years  in  the  Min- 
istry." 

Wednesday  was  Wolfboro  Day.  The 
steamer  "Mt.  Washington"  took  the  visitors 
over  the  lake  to  Wolfboro,  and  in  the  after- 
noon gave  them  a  trip  to  the  extreme  south- 
em  end  of  the  lake,  to  Alton  Bay. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Horace  K.  Hubbard 
was  ordained,  the  following  being  the  order 
of  exercises:  Scripture  reading,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Mitehel;  sermon,  Rev.  C.  J.  Staples;  or- 
daining prayer,  Rev.  G.  H.  Rice ;  charge  to 
the  candidate,  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples ;  hand  of 
fellowship,  Rev.  Lyman  Clark. 

Thursday  was  Women's  Day.  In  the 
morning  Rev.  Florence  K.  Crocker  preached; 
and  in  the  afternoon  Miss  M.  A.  Downing 
presided  at  a  women's  meeting,  at  which 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis  of  New  York  and  others 
spoke. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  platform 
meeting,  the  topic  for  the  evening  being 
"What  we  stand  for  in  Religion."  The 
addresses  were  by  Rev.  Messrs.  L.  W. 
Sprague,  J.  H.  Crocker,  G.  H.  Rice,  and  Al- 
bert Walkley. 

Friday  was  in  charge  cf  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Religious  Union.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  there  was  a  sunrise  service. 
At  10.30  Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague  preached,  and 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  matform  meet- 
ing cf  the  young  people.  Two  or  three 
papers  were  read,  and  reporte  were  given  of 
young  people's  work  in  cur  New  Hampshire 
churches. 

There  was  no  meeting  Friday  evening,  it 
being  occupied  in  an  excursion  upon  the 
lake. 

Saturday  was  Laymen's  Day.  At  2.30  p.m. 
the  exercises  commenced.  Judge  Everett 
presided.  The  addresses  were  by  Hon. 
N.  B.  Bryant  and  Mr.  George  W.  Stone. 

In  the  evening  the  visitors  were  received 
at  Fellowship  Cottaee. 

Sunday,  August  1,  saw  a  large  audieuoe 
assembled  in  the  grove  to  listen  to  the  ser- 
mons by  Rev.  G.  A.  Thayer  of  Cincinnati 
in  the  morning,  and  Rev.  E.  L.  Rexford 
D.D.,  cf  Columbus  in  the  afternoon. 

Sunday  evening  the  session  for  1897 
closed  with  a  conference  meeting  in  the 
church,  led  by  the  Grove  Meeting  Associa- 
tion's president,  Rev.  C.  J.  Staples. 
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GREAT  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  GREATEST  BOOK. 


The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afforded. 

In  the  present  series  of  articles  on  "  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book  *'  the 
best  results  of  criticism  are  set  forth  in  a  popular  way,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  emphasiase 
those  deep  religious  truths  that  are  good  for  all  time. 


THE  LAST  TESTIMONY 
OF  THE  GREATEST  WITNESS  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 


Paul's  Letter  to  the  Church  at  Philippi. 

COR  Grod  is  my  witness  how  I  long 
after  you  all  in  the  tender  mercies  of 
Christ  Jesus.  And  this  I  pray,  that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  knowledge,  and  all  discern- 
ment ;  so  that  ye  may  approve  the  things 
that  are  excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sin- 
cere and  void  of  offence  unto  the  day  of 
Christ;  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  which  are  through  Jesus 
Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of 
God. 

If  there  is  therefore  any  comfort  in 
Christ,  if  any  consolation  of  love,  if 
any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  ten- 
der mercies  and  compassions,  fulfil  ye 
my  joy,  that  ye  be  of  the  same  mind, 
having  the  same  love,  being  of  one 
accord,  of  one  mind;  doing  nothing 
through  faction  or  through  vainglory, 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind  each  counting 
other  better  than  himself ;  not  looking 
each  of  you  to  his  own  things,  but  each 
of  you  also  to  the  things  of  others. 
Have  this  mind  in  you,  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus :  who,  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied  him- 


self, taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  be- 
ing made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient 
even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the 
cross.  .  .  . 

So  then,  my  beloved,  even  as  ye  have 
always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my  presence 
only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  ab- 
sence, work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and 
to  work,  for  his  good  pleasure.  Do  all 
things  without  murmurings  and  disput- 
ings;  that  ye  may  be  blameless  and 
harmless,  children  of  God  without  blem- 
ish in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation,  among  whom  ye  are 
seen  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life ;  that  I  may  have 
whereof  to  glory  in  the  day  of  Christ, 
that  I  did  not  run  in  vain  neither  labor 
in  vain.  Yea,  and  if  I  am  offered  upon 
the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I 
joy,  and  rejoice  .with  you  all :  and  in 
the  same  manner  do  ye  also  joy,  and 
rejoice  with  me. 

I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I 
am,  therewith  to  be  content,  both  to  be 
filled  or  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound 
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or  to  be  in  want.  I  can  do  all  things 
tbroagh  him  that  strengtheneth  me. . . . 

Not  that  I  have  already  obtained,  or 
am  already  made  perfect;  but  I  press 
on,  if  so  be  that  I  may  apprehend  that 
for  which  also  I  was  apprehended  by 
Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  yet  to  have  apprehended;  but 
one  thing  /  do,  forgetting  <ihe  things 
which  are  behind,  uid  stretching  for- 
ward to  the  things  which  are  before,  I 
press  on  toward  the  goal  unto  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
perfect,  be  thus  minded ;  and  if  in  any- 
thing ye  are  otherwise  minded,  even  this 
shall  God  reveal  unto  you ;  only,  where- 
unto  we  have  already  attained,  by  that 
same  nde  let  us  walk.  .  .  . 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honor- 
able, whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things. 

nrUIS  is  the  swan  song,  the  last  uplifted 
note  of  triumph,  encouragement,  warn- 
ing from  the  mighty  voice,  the  noble  heart, 
of  Paul. 

We  have  a  feeling  of  gratified  poetic  jus- 
tice in  finding  that  this,  his  last  known 
word,  was  written  to  this  particular  church 
at  Philippi.  For  Philippi  was  the  first 
place  in  Europe  where  Paul  preached. 

It  was  natural  he  should  have  a  peculiar 
regard  for  the  Philippians.  And  so  we  get 
in  this  letter  the  most  unrestrained,  freest 
expressions  of  Paul's  deepest,  latest,  most 
vital  thought. 

This  letter  will  always  have  an  unusual 
interest  as  the  very  last  message  from  the 
greatest  Christian  missionary,  and  from  the 
intimacy  of  his  relationship  with  this  par- 
ticular church,  but  still  more  perhaps  from 
the  substance  of  the  teaching  of  the  letter 
itself. 

The  last  advice  of  the  first  great  popular 
preacher  of  Christianity  who  saved  the  new 
gospel  of  Jesus  and  gave  it  to  the  world; 
his  last  advice  to  the  first  child  of  his  mis- 
sionary activity;  the  ripest  result  of  his 
long  experience  in  the  new  religious  philos- 


ophy,— he  advocated.  Surely,  no  word  could 
be  more  representative;  and  nothing  but 
the  Gospels  themselves  could  carry  more 
weight.  Surely,  no  man  could  bear  better 
witness  as  to  what  should  be  the  most  valu- 
able teaching  of  Christianity  than  this  man 
who  had  struggled  through  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  first  understanding  it  himself  at 
second  hand,  then  of  freeing  it  from  the 
limitations  put  upon  it  by  its  first  Jewish 
advocates,  meeting  all  the  arguments  fondly 
clung  to  by  race  prejudice  and  generations 
of  inherited  custom,  then  of  converting  to 
its  teaching  in  another  tongue  alien  races, 
and,  finally,  successfully  implanting  it  in 
permanent  and  visible  organizations. 

Surely,  this  man's  testimony  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  his  last  message  to  his  earliest 
charge  after  all  these  years  of  glorious  trial, 
is  something  uniquely  valuable  to  every 
one  who  longs  for  a  deeper,  clearer,  firmer 
grafting  in  his  own  life  of  those  principles, 
doctrines,  truths,  teachings,  which  are  the 
basis  and  substance  and  life  of  Christianity. 
And  this  view  is  made  more  emphatic 
when  we  dwell  upon  the  cause  which  called 
forth  this  letter  and  the  conditions  govern- 
ing Paul's  reply. 

Paul  is  in  prison, — in  the  prsetorium  or 
headquarters  of  the  niitional  guards  in 
Rome.  Martyrdom  seems  likely  to  be  his 
immediate  fate.  In  his  bondage  a  messen- 
ger unexpectedly  arrives  from  far  away 
Philippi  in  Macedonia  at  the  head  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  church 
there,  and  a  substantial  financial  gift  to  en- 
able Paul  to  supply  himself  with  some 
needed  comforts.  We  can  imagine  the  joy 
to  Paul  of  this  unexpected  communication 
from  that  society  he  thought  so  much  of- 
'*Grod  is  my  witness  how  I  long  after  you  1" 
he  cries.  In  their  letter  they  have  evidently 
laid  before  him  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  are  still  struggling.  ''What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  they  cry;  and  this 
letter  is  Paul's  answer. 

In  it  he  points  out  the  chief  things  of  the 
new  faith, — the  things  which,  in  the  depths 
of  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  them,  he 
most  desires  they  will  cherish.  The  things 
that  he  could  speak  of  on  such  an  occasion 
were  surely  the  things  that  to  him  were  of 
deepest,  most  vital  value. 

If,  when  Paul  said,  "Have  faith  in  Jesos 
Christy"   he  had  any  particular  doctrinal 
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maaning,  now  he  oonld  insist  upon  it  If  he 
had  any  oeremonial  that  was  essential  in 
his  own  faith,  any  particular  way  of  serving 
and  following  the  Master,  now  he  would 
proclaim  it. 

If  there  is  any  moment  in  which  he  was 
absolutely  certain  to  reveal  without  any 
hesitation  his  own  soul's  true  conception  of 
what  it  meant  in  actual  fact  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  and  service  of  Christ,  it  must  be 
now,  at  the  moment  of  this  last  opening  of 
his  heart  in  response  to  the  appeal  from  the 
converts  who  were  his  own  spiritual  chil- 
dren. If  any  one  needed  definite  doctrine 
and  the  clearest  rules,  surely,  it  was  these 
whom  Paul  had  plucked  from  the  violence 
of  their  heathen  worship  and  made  formal 
Christians  of. 

What,  then,  does  he  urge  upon  them  ? 

His  letter  begins  with  hearty  greeting, 
"God  is  witness  how  I  long  after  you  T*  and 
lets  them  know  that  he  is  still  alive,  a  pris- 
oner, not  yet  a  martyr,  which  he  hopes  will 
calm  their  anxiety  on  his  account  for  a  time ; 
yet  he  knows  not  whether  he  may  not  soon 
have  to  suffer  the  death  penalty. 

He  congratulates  the  Fhilippians  on  the 
difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  with,  as 
warriors  show  each  other  their  disfiguring 
scars  as  the  insignia  of  their  greatest  glory. 
Then,  as  he  has  but  little  time,  he  looks 
over  their  messages  and  questions  again,  and 
plunges  into  a  broad  general  reply.  He 
goes  to  the  foundation  of  the  difficulties, 
not  only  of  all  churches  in  all  times,  but 
of  every  individual  seeker  striving  after  the 
religious  life,  in  that  magnificent  passage : 
'*If  there  be  any  comfort  in  Christ,  any  con- 
solation, any  sympathy  in  the  spirit,*' .... 
*'be  of  a  lowly  mind,  each  counting  other 
better  than  himself/' 

This  is  the  first  thing.  It  is  the  thing 
Christ  himself  put  first. 

For  he  counted  it  not  a  thing  to  be  at- 
tempted to  exalt  himself,  *'put  himself  up," 
on  a  level  with  Grod";  but  he  lowered  him- 
self, taking  the  likeness  of  a  servant. 
Paul's  first  advance,  then,  is  to  have  done 
with  all  that  spirit  of  striving  for  notoriety, 
all  that  pride  which  exalts.  It  is  just  that 
which  makes  cliques  and  divisions  among 
you, — one  insisting  upon  his  way,  another 
upon  his.  Take  first  of  all,  if  ye  would 
earnestly  be  Christians,  this  the  spirit  of 
lowliness,  modesty,  meekness. 


Next,  have  no  confidence  in  externals. 
The  great  principle  of  Christianity  is  to  get 
down  to  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  away 
from  all  the  narrowing  infiuences  of  Juda- 
ism. Anything  whatever  that  you  introdace 
in  the  way  of  formalism  is  absolutely  use- 
less: it  is  the  life,  the  life,  only  the  life, 
that  Christianity  values  in  the  least,  only 
that  which  springs  from  the  heart.  Why, 
if  any  mere  outward  conformity,  any  num- 
ber of  these  things,  could  be  of  any  avail, 
surely  /  need  never  have  become  a  Chris- 
tian at  all.  Of  the  stock  of  Israel,  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  Hebrew  of  Hebrews,  Pharisee, 
zealous,  rigorous,  blameless,  according  to 
nUe  and  observance  and  measure !  And  yet 
I  count  all  these  things  as  rubbish  in  ex- 
change for  the  spirit,  the  heart,  the  motives, 
that  was  in  Christ.  Don*t  judge  anything, 
therefore,  by  its  appearance,  but  by  its 
motive.  Not  ''how  do  I  appear  before  my 
neighbors,"  what  is  the  condition  of  your 
heart? — that  is  the  question  to  ask. 

"Look  at  me,"  says  PauL  "I  have  been 
through  about  everything.  I  have  lived  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  in  every  luxury ;  and 
I  have  been  thrown  into  dungeons  and 
stripped  of  every  decency  of  civilization. 
What  of  it?  I  have  learned  that  the  condi- 
tions are  nothing.  Rich  or  poor,  in  plenty 
or  in  poverty,  it  is  the  spirit,  the  affections, 
the  heart  In  my  love  for  Christ,  I  am 
strong."  "I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  that 
strengtheneth  me." 

Then,  in  lowly  spirit,  turning  your  efforts 
not  to  the  external,  but  to  the  inner  life, 
Paul's  next  advice  comes  with  extraor- 
dinary 'directness  and  a  boldness  that 
takes  one's  breath  away,  in  that  wondrous 
paradox  beginning,  "Work  out  your  own 
salvation."  "What,"  we  imagine  the  Phi- 
lippians  must  have  cried  out,  when  they  got 
as  far  as  this  passage,  **work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation I"  He  offers  us  no  redemption  at  all. 
Is  this  new  Christian  Church  to  which  we 
have  joined  ourselves,  this  Lord  Christ,  our 
Master,  not  going  to  save  us  in  the  end, 
because  we  have  joined  it?  "No,  not  at 
all,"  Paul  quietly  answers :  "you  must  most 
certainly  work  out  your  own  salvation. 
This  is  the  only  path  of  the  spirit.  You 
have  Christ  for  a  leader,  teacher,  example. 
You  are  to  be  followers.  He  worked :  you 
must.  It  is  the  legitimate  conclusion  of 
sonship  to  the  Most  High,  that  your  indi- 
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Yidual  spirits  must  be  individually  active, 
for  the  Father  worketh  in  youl*' 

The  man  who  thinks  he  is  all  right  just 
because  he  has  given  up  the  outgrown 
church  and  entered  the  new,  that  he  can  be 
sure  of  his  salvation  now  without  effort,  is 
like  the  man  sitting  by  a  mighty  river> 
throwing  in  bits  of  wood,  and  saying,  *'Just 
see  the  fine  power  of  this  current  to  carry 
any  one  along!"  He  needs  to  leap  into  a 
boat,  and  push  far  out  into  that  great  cur- 
rent. And  so  it  is  with  the  great  river  of 
God's  rolling  spirit.  When  we  push  out 
into  it  and  work  with  it,  then  we  find  it 
works  with  us. 

"Work  oat  your  own  salvation/'  Don't 
say  this  is  impossible,  for  God  worketh 
with  you:  only  work.  And  Paul  even 
goes  on  to  show  how  you  can  do  it. 

"Not  what  I  have  attained,  but  I  press 
on  toward  the  upward  calling."  This  is 
the  way.  What  ye  have  already  attained, 
however  little,  walk  by  that:  live  up  to 
what  you  have  apprehended,  and  keep  on 
going  upward  step  by  step. 

And,  then,  Paul  finishes  with  that  won- 
derful, "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,"  etc., — wonderful  because  of  the 
thiugs  left  out.  Not  a  word  of  creed  or 
dogma, — not  a  word.  Do  you  l^lieve  in 
the  atonement  or  incarnation,  in  the  puri- 
fication by  temple  worship,  in  Gnosticism,  in 
justification,  election,  predestination,  future 
punishment,  or  the  second  coming  of  Christ? 
Not  a  word  of  such  things.  He  gives  no 
hint  about  any  form  of  church  membership, 
of  whether  there  should  be  open  or  close 
communion,  baptism  or  not 

No:  he  makes  the  grandest,  simplest, 
freest,  noblest  definition  of  a  Christian 
church  member  that  can  be  given.  He  says, 
finally,  Whatever  else  you  do,  the  one  thing 
is,  whatever  you  know  of  that  is  good,  and  if 
there  is  anything  that  at  any  time  you  may 
discover  to  be  good,  do  it,  and  in  that  very 
hour  God  shall  be  with  you.  This  is  Chris- 
tianity, as  declared  by  its  greatest  apostle. 

First  Be  lowly-minded,  not  arrogant. 
Don't  quarrel.  Be  easily  entreated,  of  peace- 
able, gentle  mind. 

Second.  Be  spiritual.  Never  mind  forms 
and  creeds :  seek  the  inner  life. 

Third.  Don't  expect  to  know  everything 
or  to  be  perfect  at  once.  Act  up  to  what 
you  do  know    to-day,  and  each    day  you 


will  be  a  step  higher  toward  God's  upward 
call. 

Lastly,  All  that  is  pure,  sweet,  beautiful, 
good,  turn  to  those  things.  Think  of  those 
things.    Do  them. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTINCT,— THE  COMPEL- 
LING  POWER  WHICH  MAKES  FOR 
THE  UNITY  OF  ALL  LIFE.* 

If  it  is  true  that  the  "disoovery  of  law  is 
simply  the  discovery  of  science,"  then  is  it 
not  time  that  religion  and  the  spiritual  life 
should  be  brought  out  of  the  realm  of 
speculation  and  uncertainty,  and  studied  as 
are  other  realities  ?  A  law  is  a  fact  in  the 
universe,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  It  oc- 
cupies its  place  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing eke,  just  as  completely  as  does  the 
bowlder  or  the  bar  of  iron.  This  is  true  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical  law.  A  law  in 
religion  or  ethics  is  no  more  to  be  disre- 
garded than  is  a  law  in  physics. 

In  the  pursuit  of  truth,  on  whatever 
plane,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  scien- 
tific method,  as  does  the  physicist,  who  works 
on  a  basis  of  known  law.  That  the  lover  of 
spiritual  wisdom  has  been  the  last  to  recog- 
nize this  is  not  strange. 

"As  the  highest  of  the  sciences,"  says 
Drummond,  "theology,  in  the  order  of  evo- 
lution, should  be  the  last  to  fall  into  rank. 
It  is  reserved  for  it  to  perfect  the  final 
harmony."  This  thought,  beautiful  and 
true  as  it  is,  very  soon  gives  place  to  a 
larger  and  truer  one;  i.e.,  that  religion  is 
the  first  as  well  as  the  last  of  the  sciences, 
the  oldest  as  well  as  the  newest,  and  that 
it  is,  moreover,  the  sum  of  all  the  sciences. 
For  there  is  no  fact  or  law  of  any  science 
that  is  not  a  divine  fact,  a  divine  law ;  and 
we  may  study  the  whole,  or,  like  our  scien- 
tific specialists,  we  may  study  the  part,  that 
through  perfect  knowledge  of  that  we  may 
come  to  understand  the  whole.  In  either 
case  the  reverent  study  of  law  is  the  study 
of  the  Divine.  He  who  would  know  God 
must  gather  truths  from  all  departments  of 
science.  Nothing  less  than  i^  the  parts 
inake  up  the  whole.  Accuracy  of  knowl- 
edge demands  totality  of  evidence,  as  nearly 

*  Delivered  before  the  Adalt  Class  of  Spring 
Garden  Unitarian  Society,  Ptdladelphia,  by  Mrs. 
Coggins. 
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M  it  may  be  had.  The  thought  of  the 
''unity  of  soienoes'*  into  the  one  great 
science  of  God,  or  theology,  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  "unity  of  life."  Then,  too, 
the  universality  of  law  is  of  itself  presump- 
tive evidence  of  a  principle  of  unity  through- 
out life.  Can  we,  through  consideration  of 
the  ''religious  instinct,'*  find  further  assur- 
ances of  the  same  principle  ?  To  speak  of 
religion  as  an  instinct  H  at  once  to  connect 
it  with  nature.  Is  the  power  which  makes 
for  righteousness,  and  which  binds  us  to 
God,  the  same  power  revealed  to  us  through- 
out nature,  in  so-called  dead  matter,  in 
what  Emerson  calls  the  "mud  and  scum  of 
things,"  in  the  lowliest  life-beginnings 
everywhere  ? 

Infinite  mind  is  the  inspiration  and  life  of 
the  human  being.  But  what  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animate  creation?  What  of  the 
rock,  the  clod?  Are  they  partakers  with 
us  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  of  the  universe?  Is 
religion  universal?  We  are  growing  into 
new  meanings  continually, — larger,  more  in- 
clusive meanings;  but,  define  religion  as 
we  may,  it  still  implies  obedience  to  law 
in  all  our  action  and  being.  The  material 
universe  from  whirling  atpm  to  whirling 
sphere  is  more  obedient  to  law  than  are 
we.  Can  we  be  so  unscientific  as  to  claim 
that  this  law  is  anything  less  than  divine 
law  ?  No,  the  cosmic  order  is  divine ;  and 
the  obligation  of  each  particle  of  matter 
to  obey  its  peculiar  law  is  supreme.  In 
other  words,  it  feeis  a  compelling  power, 
which,  in  determining  its  place  in  the  uni- 
verse, necessitates  certain  harmonious  action 
with  reference  to  the  particles  around  it. 
If  we  try  to  find  out  this  compelling  power, 
though  we  may  search  long  and  eaniestly, 
we  shall  find  nothing  that  it  is  so  like  as 
religion.  For  it  is  an  impulse  from  within, 
and  it  inexorably  enforces  duty. 

Grant  that  religion  is  universal,  that  all 
that  is  finite  responds  to  the  infinite,  and 
we  have  externally  a  universe  in  order,  and 
internally  a  tendency  to  the  mental  and 
moral  sanity  of  an  Emerson.  In  "Ethics  of 
the  Dust,"  Ruskin  instances  clay,  sand,  and 
soot,  and  shows  how,  following  out  what  he 
calls  their  own  "instinct  of  unity,"  they  be- 
come, respectively,  the  sapphire,  the  opal, 
and  the  diamond.  "The  political  economy 
of  co-operation"  is  how  he  describes  the 
methods  of  nature  as  here  set  forth.    That 


the  power  which  evolves  the  gem  is  an 
"instinct,"  and,  moreover,  an  "instinct  of 
unity,"  as  Ruskin  says,  we  may  well  believe. 

For,  however  science  may  name  the  proc- 
esses of  evolution,  the  student  will  find 
them  to  be  a  series  of  unities. 

Life  is  thus  an  entirety,  and  birth  atid 
death  are  but  incidents  of  its  changing 
processes. 

If  we  turn  to  plant  life,  we  find  religion 
beautifully  exemplified.  Could  we  wish 
for  a  better  object-lesson?  Here  we  have 
a  higher  phase  of  the  same  principle  of 
unity,  and  with  it  a  new  wonder  which  we 
call  growth.  Here  we  have  diversity  and 
"division  of  labor,"  b\it  the  same  harmony 
of  action  as  before.  Darwin  studied  and 
vnx>te  about  the  "habits  of  climbing 
plants,"  thus  connecting  them  with  higher 
orders  of  life,  to  whom  alone  the  possession 
of  "habits"  and  'instincts"  is  usually  attrib- 
uted. And  in  all  their  habits  and  instincts, 
with  all  their  nature  and  being,  they  are 
striving  always  to  make  this  earth  a  heaven. 
We  may  well  take  lessons  in  religion  from 
the  plant.  For  how  does  it  reach  its  frui- 
tion, select  the  exact  food  for  its  growth 
and  perfection  ?  Through  its  allegiance  to 
the  law  written  within  itself,  which  compels 
it  to  choose  the  right  and  reject  the  wrong. 
The  grass,  the  vine,  the  tree,  are  perfectly 
scientific;  and  they  are  moved  by  a  com- 
pelling power,  which  is  also  an  indwelling 
power,  which  is  to  them  exactly  what  relig- 
ion should  be  to  us. 

In  its  flowering  and  its  seed-germ  the 
plant  speaks  to  us  of  the  mystery  of  the 
human  soul.  Cause  and  effect  meet  and 
are  one  in  the  seed.  Enfolded  and  nour- 
ished by  the  plant,  the  seed  itself  contains 
a  plant  enfolded.  It  is  thus  both  parent 
and  child.  It  is  not  only  cause  and  effect ; 
but  it  is  a  cause  in  the  effect,  like  God  in 
his  universe ! 

If  the  "instinct  of  unity"  felt  by  particles 
of  inorganic  matter  can  compel  them  to 
form  a  gem,  a  thing  of  permanence  and 
beauty,  it  is  certainly  nothing  less  which 
compels  the  plant  to  assume  its  complex 
life,  nourish  itself,  beautify  the  earth,  and 
through  reproduction  to  live  eternally. 

Coming  now  to  animate  creation,  we  find 
that  science  has  settled  for  us  the  question 
of  the  "Unity  of  Life"  in  this  department. 

The  studies  and  practical  investigations 
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of  Aristotle  resulted  in  the  science  of  '* Ani- 
mal Anatomy.*'  Saperstitions  belief  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  human  body  blocked  the 
tray  for  centuries,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  that  be- 
ginnings were  made  in  the  science  of  *'hu- 
miin  anatomy/'  From  these  two  branches 
and  from  subsequent  long-continued  re- 
searches  in  general  anatoiAy,  aided  substan- 
tially by  the  invention  of  the  microscope, 
came  the  great  science  now  known  as  com- 
parative anatomy.  Through  this  we  have 
been  studied  in  all  our  relations.  We  are 
found  to  constitute  a  great  animate  unity, 
in  whose  divisions  and  subdivisions  our 
places  have  been  assigned  to  us  by  Cuvier, 
Agassiz,  and  others  whose  religion  it  was  to 
study  us  in  our  relation  to  the  whole. 

Bnt  not  in  physical  science  alone  do  we 
find  proofs  of  our  unity  with  the  whole  ani- 
mate world.  Psychologists,  in  seeking  to 
leam  of  the  human  soul,  must  needs  study 
among  other  things  the  instincts  of  animals. 
Let  facts  suffice.  Too  long  have  we  assumed 
that,  of  all  creation,  we  alone  possess  im- 
mortal attributes.  Yet  we  have  known  that 
there  were  song  artuts  in  the  grove,  mathe- 
maticians in  the  hive,  builders,  weavers,  and 
architects  that  challenge  our  admiration, 
and,  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  all,  the 
tiny  sociologist  whose  intelligence  is  beyond 
our  understanding,  and  whose  brain  is  relch 
lively  greater  than  that  of  any  other  creature, 
man  not  excepted.  Thus  it  seems  that  we 
have  not  a  monopoly  of  mental  qualities. 

Almost  all  that  we  call  **instinct"  belongs 
as  much  to  the  animal  as  to  the  human. 
The  well-known  instincts  of  fear  and  of 
self-preservation  may  be  cited. 

Evidences  of  moral  qualities  in  animals 
may  not  be  so  numerous,  but  they  are  not 
wanting.  Domestic  animals  show  habitu- 
ally affection,  and  gratitude,  even  displaying 
unmistakably  at  times  that  higher  quality, 
the  capacity  to  forgive  an  injury. 

In  a  man  we  call  this  religion  Christi- 
anity. 

'^o  err  is  human ; 
To  forgive,  divine." 

Would  it  not  be  ungenerous,  unscientific, 
not  to  say  irreligious,  to  deny  the  posses- 
sion by  all  or  any  of  God's  creatures  of  that 
which  we  may  call  Grod-instinct  or  religion  f 
If  we  are  so  far  from  Infinite  Love  that  we 
have  no  affection  for  our  dumb  friends,  if 


we  are  so  small  in  spirit  that  ^m  eao  believe 
in  a  heaven  awaiting  us  in  our  perfsotiony 
which  does  not  await  them  in  theirs,  we 
may  at  least  grant  that  we  cannot  leave 
them  behind  us,  so  long  as  they  are  our 
superiors  in  any  respect 

But,  you  may  ask,  is  not  the  capacity  to 
worship  God  the  test  of  a  religious  being, 
not  the  possession  of  mind,  not  even  the 
performance  of  duty*? 

Are  we  not  essentially  different  from 
these  creatures  of  Nature,  in  that  we,  in 
our  way,  know  and  worship  GrodY 

For  answer  let  Whittier  speak: — 

''And  prayer  is  made  and  praise  is  given 

By  all  things  near  and  iu : 
The  ocean  looketh  np  to  heaven, 

And  mirron  every  star. 


"So  Natare  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  yean  began ; 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

A  prayerless  heart  in  man." 

If  we  cannot  see,  hear,  and  feel  the  wor- 
shipful harmony  of  the  universe,  surely  it 
must  be  because  of  the  obtuseness  of  our 
own  spiritual  perceptions,  and  because  of 
our  narrow,  bigoted  thought  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes worship. 

Emerson  says  that  the  power  of  a  man 
consists  in  the  multitude  of  his  affinities,  in 
the  fact  that  his  life  is  intertwined  with  the 
whole  chain  of  organic  and  inorganic  being. 

In  studying  vegetable  and  mineral  life, 
we  were  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
order,  the  obedience  to  law.  In  studying  the 
animal  creation,  we  have  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  of  studying  from  within. 
Our  position  is  not  so  favorable  for  per- 
ceiving the  wholeness,  the  perfection,  if 
there  be  perfection ;  but  it  is  more  favorable 
for  observing  those  inward  forces  that  are 
shaping  us  and  uniting  us.  It  may  be  and 
quite  likely  is  true  that  our  unity  is  bnt 
rudimental.  It  may  be  that  we  are  only 
learning  the  laws,  that  we  may  obey  them, 
only  beginning  to  unite  in  the  perfection 
required  of  us.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
religiously  certain, — ^that  the  command  for 
unity  is  imperative.  It  is  God's  message  to 
us  to-day. 

The  law  of  growth  is  upward  through 
successive  unities,  and  we  find  in  the  ani- 
mate creation  the  highest  unity  of  which 
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we  bare  any  knowledge.  In  the  order  of 
evolution,  then,  we  should  be  the  last  to  fall 
into  order.  We  do  not  live  aoientifloally, 
like  the  plant :  we  do  not  ehooee  and  reject 
religionsly,  and  eo  have  not  attained  the 
final  harmony. 

Bat,  sooner  or  later,  we  most  obey  the 
compeUing  power  of  true  religion;  that  is, 
true  liying  and  being  and  action.  To  defer 
it  inyolres  great  suffering,  and  evade  it  we 
cannot. 

It  is  this  indwelling  power,  working  in 
the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  causes 
great  ones  to  work  for  a  lifetime  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  race,  or  even  to  give  up  their 
earthly  lives,  like  a  Jesus  or  a  Damien.  It 
is  this  which  has  persuaded  some  that  the 
Grolden  Rule  applies  to  animals  as  well  as  to 
men,  and  has  caused  them  to  form  societies 
and  give  their  best  years  and  energies  to 
protect  the  damb  beast  from  cruelty.  In 
all  that  looks  to  the  uplifting  of  humanity 
and  the  alleviation  of  sufFering,  we  find  the 
working  of  this  power.  It  works  in  and 
through  genius,  compelling  men  to  dis- 
cover and  invent. 

Through  these  inventions  nation  speaks 
to  nation,  and  great  international  possibili- 
ties loom  up  before  us.  From  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  we  feel  the  bonds  of 
our  unity  to-day.  The  great  thought  of  the 
'^brotherhood  of  man,"  which  we  as  Unita- 
rians have  so  gladly  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
what  is  it  but  our  'instinct  of  unity,**  our 
religion  f 

More  than  this,  it  has  overcome  the 
silence  of  dead  ages,  and  has  made  the  past 
speak  to  the  present.  We  have  felt  the 
unity  of  all  the  generations,  and  it  is  like 
the  'thought  of  God"  brought  near  to  us. 

It  is  this  power  which  compels  the  phi- 
losopher to  <*go  to  the  ant,"  and  to  keep  on 
going,  which  has  compelled  the  stady  of 
bees  and  of  earth-worms. 

It  is  this  power  which  has  compelled  all 
the  great  ones  we  love  to  honor  to  do  and 
accomplish  what  they  have:  it  is  the  com- 
pelling power  of  the  Grod  within  them. 

It  is  one  with  the  creative  power  of  art, 
in  every  department  of  which  it  seeks  to 
express  itself.  It  is  the  '^living  water"  of 
human  nature  seeking  evermore  its  ''high- 
est level."  This  it  has  found  in  the  Christ 
ideal,  which  has  inspired  the  art  of  the 
world. 


This  impulse  from  within,  which  requires 
from  us  our  best  and  will  not  be  denied, 
is  our  religion.  It  is  in  all  life  and  through 
all  life  an  indwelling  Power  and  Presence 
and  Energy. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  DOCTOR  ANTONIO." 
(Giovanni  RufBlni.) 


II. 

Ruffini,  settiing  in  Paris  about  October, 
1841,  had  passed  through  more  than  three 
years  of  struggling,  melancholy  life  before 
he  gained  a  friendship  destined  to  brighten 
all  his  future.    Early  in  1846,  while  attend- 
ing the  death-bed  of  his  feUow-exile,  Giulio 
Bobeochi,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Turner,  an  elderly  English  widow, 
devoted  to  works  of  charity.    She  soon  grew 
to  feel  a  motherly  interest  in  this  shy,  re- 
served, solitary    Italian,  now   verging   on 
middle  life.    In  time  he  was  asked  to  oc- 
cupy a  niche  in  her  family,  apparently  in 
whatever  capacity  as  tutor  to  her  sons  Ro- 
becchi  seems  to  have  held  before  him.    It 
is  difiloult,  from  the  rather  vague  statements 
both  of  Linaker  and  Cagnacci,  to  ascertain 
whether  Roffini  resided  in  her  house  or  was 
merely  a  constant  and  welcome  guest.    It  id 
certain  that  he  for  many  years  received 
from  her  that  womanly  care  and  tenderness 
which  men  of  his  sensitive  disposition,  full 
of   dfu   Ewig-weUdiehe,  can    so   seldom  do 
without,  regarding  Mrs.  Turner,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  her  cher  enfant,  with  a  ven- 
eration almost  equal  to  that  which  he  felt 
for  his  own  mother.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  neither  Giovanni 
at  Paris  nor  Agostino  at  Edinburgh,  with 
their  pessimism  and  hearts  full  of  bitter 
disillusion,  should  have  been  able  to  feel 

•Mrs.  Tomer  (described  u  caltlTated,  handaome, 
mnd  hETing  known  much  sorrow)  is  stated  by  Lina- 
ker to  have  been  the  authoress  of  an  Anglo-Italian 
noTel/' Angelo  Sanmartino/'  published  anonymously 
at  Edinburgh  in  ISOO.  Xren  without  knowing  the 
authorship,  it  is  easy  to  trace  Rufflnl's  influence. 
Her  hero's  Sngtish  mother  is  called  Lucy,  presum- 
ably  after  Miss  Lucy  Davenne  (whom  we  take  to 
hare  been  named  after  the  sweet  Lucia  of  *'I  Promessi 
Sposi");  And  the  book,  whUe  singularly  na^  and 
eren  crude,  gives  various  items  of  personal  interest 
regarding  Italian  matters  for  which  we  hare  long 
been  grateful  We  eannot  think  that  Ruilini  could 
have  valued  her  literary  tribute  to  his  countrymen 
quite  so  highly  as  he  is  said  to  hare  Talued  her 
friendship  for  himself. 
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much  analloyed  gladness  or  to  augur  much 
permanent  good  from  the  Italian  movement 
of  1848.  They  are  despondent  even  while 
trying  to  hope.  Agostino,  as  usual,  is  the 
most  excited  while  prophesying  (how  truly  I) 
that  the  struggle  with  Austria  is  likely  to 
prove  longer  and  more  difficult  than  his 
countrymen  suppose.  He  writes  that  he  has 
begun  to  make  an  autobiographical  record 
of  his  six-and-thirty  years  of,  as  he  says, 
somewhat  misspent  life.  He  owns  that  the 
sudden  prospect  of  a  change  from  the  cold, 
solitary,  methodical,  contemplative  existence 
he  has  led  so  long  in  Scotland,  steeped  in  an 
element  of  pedagogy,  to  the  agitated,  active, 
passionate  life  awaiting  him  when  he  returns 
to  Italy,  seems  to  him  like  a  dream.  Visions 
of  enrolling  himself  among  the  Lombard 
volunteers  occupy  him,  varied  by  melan- 
choly forebodings.  Meanwhile  Giovanni — 
not  without  reluctance  and  misgivings  as  to 
his  own  fitness  for  public  life — ^is  constrain- 
ing himself  to  take  the  seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  at  Turin  to  which  he  has  been 
elected  from  Taggia.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  desired  to  return  to  Italy.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  two  or  three  excellent  speeches 
(on  the  union  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont 
and  on  the  proposed  demolition  of  the  fortress 
of  Castalletto,  dominating  Grenoa  to  her 
disadvantage),  but,  with  his  usual  modesty, 
sums  up  his  parliamentary  career  by  declar- 
ing that  he  generally  distinguished  himself 
by  maintaining  a  patriotic  silence  in  the 
midst  of  a  deal  of  foolish  chatter.  He  never 
grew  to  enjoy  his  position  as  a  deputy,  and 
gave  it  up  in  August,  1849.  In  January, 
1849,  he  had  been  appointed  Sardinian  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  and  resigned 
this  burdensome  dignity  in  March.  Probar 
bly  his  very  virtues  were  against  him,  since 
he  was  singularly  ill-qualified  for  diplomacy 
or  sustained  conflict  with  other  men.  It  is 
likely  that  the  ill-health  (fever  and  a  threat- 
ening of  congestion  of  tJie  brain)  given  as 
his  reason  for  resigning  may  have  been 
caused  or  increased  by  the  worries  of  his 
position,  for  he  had  had  much  to  contend  with 
during  his  two  months'  tenure  of  office.  We 
regret  the  absence  of  any  letters  bearing  on 
the  reverses  of  this  year,  for  the  brothers 
must  surely  have  had  much  worth  saying  on 
the  subject  of  Mazzini's  brief  republic  at 
Rome.* 
*  Giovanni's  letters  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d*itat 


It  is  evident  that  Baffini»  in  spite  of  his 
patriotism  and  affection  for  his  mother,  did 
not  desire  to  live  with  her  at  Taggia,  or 
even  in  Italy.  Nature  alone  does  not  dis- 
appoint him.  He  is  discontented  with 
everything,  public  and  private;  sighs  for 
Paris;  and  complains  bitterly  of  his  poor 
pension  at  Turin,  with  its  soiled  table-cloth 
and  pewter  spoons  and  forks.  £ven  the 
Italian  women,  he  says,  look  ngly  to  him ; 
and,  having  lived  so  long  amid  a  higher 
civilization,  he  cannot  adapt  himself  to  his 
native  land.  His  plaints,  as  usual,  are  oul> 
done  by  Agostino,  who,  ere  quitting  Soot- 
land,  writes  in  his  journal  that  he  feels 
indifferent  to  everything,  caring  little 
whether  he  flings  his  life  away  in  battle, 
tries  politics,  scribbles  for  the  journals,  rus- 
ticates at  Taggia,  translates  from  English 
or  German  (in  which  he  excelled),  or  labors 
with  his  hands.  He  adds  that  Giovanni 
tells  him  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
(Agostino)  to  exist  at  Taggia;  for  it  would 
soon  lead  him  to  imbecility  or  death,  and 
that  their  mother  is  *'a  wreck  physically  and 
morally,  poor  woman !" 

Poor  woman,  indeed!  She  was  soon  to 
see  her  son  Agostino  share  in  proving  Gio< 
vanni's  subsequent  statement  that  their  re- 
turn to  Italy  had  been  the  beginning  of  *'an 
Iliad  of  woes.  .  .  .  The  love  for  Italy  is  a 
malady  which  is  fated  to  condemn  to  suffer- 
ing all  whom  it  seizes  upon."  Not  long 
after  coming  home  he  was  attacked,  at 
thirty-six,  by  a  lingering  paralytic  disorder, 
which,  after  compelling  him  to  resign  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber  to  which  he  had  been 
selected  from  Genoa,  and  abandon  active 
life,  consigned  him  to  that  very  rusticating 
at  Taggia  that  he  had  so  dreaded  only  a 
short  time  before.  His  fate  was  a  cruel 
one.  Considered  in  youth  as  Giovanni's 
superior,  he  was  doomed  to  fritter  away  his 
powers  on  too  many  objects,  and  to  be  re- 
membered chiefly  as  the  fellow-exile  of 
Mazzini,  the  younger  brother  of  the  author 
of  "Doctor  Antonio."*    Exiled  at  an  age 

and  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Bmplre  are  fall  of 
very  yivid  and  caustic  sketches  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Paris,  where,  he  says,  the  new  emperor  bad  but  a 
cold  reception,  with  speeches,  etc.,  in  plenty,  bnt 
enthusiasm  little  or  none. 

•  He  even  made  some  studies  in  theology,  so  that 
his  friend  Giglioll  nsed  to  call  him  Padre  Agostino. 
Cagnacci  says  that  he  left  a  quantity  of  unfinished 
sketches,   fragments   of  poems,  dramas,  and   ro- 
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when  most  EDglishmen  are  still  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  forced  to  waste  some  of  his 
best  years  in  miserable  wanderings,  and  to 
spend  bis  energies  in  more  or  less  fruitless 
efforts  in  politics  or  literature,  until  his 
irascible,  fiery  nature  had  become  hardened 
by  misfortune.  Save  for  the  bare  mainte- 
nance he  at  last  earned  in  Edinburgh,  he  had 
little  to  show  for  that  long  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land which  the  gentler  Giovanni,  so  quietly 
observant,  turned  to  good  account  by  the 
studies  that  prepared  the  way  for  his  novels 
during  the  time  when,  according  to  Agos- 
tino*s  rough  statement,  he  appeared  to  be 
doing  nothing.  Happy,  indeed,  would  it 
have  been  for  Agostino  if  he  could  have 
fallen  in  battle  1  For  six  years  he  dragged 
on  a  suffering  existence,  varied  only  by 
brief  journeys  in  the  vain  search  of  health, 
until  his  stormy  life  ended  at  Taggia,  when 
not  yet  forty-three,  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1856. 

We  regret  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  writ- 
ings, scattered  among  defunct  periodicals, 
published  anonymously  in  La  Jeune  Suisse^ 
or  burned  by  himself.  The  few  fragments 
which  remain  make  us  more  than  ever  de- 
plore the  blighted  career,  undisciplined 
powers,  and  melancholy  end  of  a  man  who, 
deserving  better  things,  seemed  fated  to 

"Live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 
sword." 

Perhaps  he  himself  when  (as  described  by 
the  priest  who  ministered  to  him  during  his 
last  hours),  on  the  very  night  before  he 
died,  h^  had  paper  after  paper  cast  into  the 
fire  before  his  dying  eyes,  may  have  felt 
-how  he,  too,  had  been  one  of  those  who 
seem  to  have  kept  in  its  sheath  the  sword 
with  which  they  should  have  fought  their 
way.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication 
of  "Doctor  Antonio."  We  wonder  whether 
it  was  more  of  a  pain  or  a  pleasure  to  him, 
the  helpless  invalid,  to  witness  the  success 
of  his  brother's  "Lorenzo  Benoni." 

He  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  hearing  the 
manuscript  read  out;  and  yet,  what  may 
not  have  been  the  undercurrent  of  his  own 
unspoken  thoughts?  Hopelessly  doomed, 
already  far  down  hill, — here  was  the  ideal- 
ized romance  of  his  distant  youth,  drawn 

mances,  besides  tlie  strong;,  sad  lines  g\Yen  us, 
making  us  feel  what  a  writer  be  ought  to  have  be- 
come. 


from  his  own  recollections,  worked  up  by 
another's  hand,  admired  by  the  world  to 
which  Agostino  was  unknown.  Bitter,  in- 
deed, may  have  been  this  last  drop  in  his 
already  brimming  cup  1  He  had  flung  away 
his  prospects  by  adhering  to  Mazzini  and 
Giovanni;  and  yet  he  had  never  accom- 
plished anything  worth  recording,  whether 
for  Italy,  like  Mazzini,  by  his  writings,  or 
for  himself,  like  Griovanni,  with  the  fame  to 
be  earned  by  his  books.  A  man  must  be  of 
saintly  mould  (and  of  such  Agostino,  inter- 
esting though  he  is,  was  not)  to  be  willing 
to  acquiesce  patiently  in  his  own  personal 
defeat  and  insignificance,  his  being  forced 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  others,  when  he  has 
risked  and  suffered  as  much  as  they,  and 
must  continue  to  lose  and  to  suffer  while 
they  are  reaping  the  profit  and  the  praise. 
Whatever  were  his  faults,  the  fact  remains 
that  he  had  practically  been  one  of  those 
martyrs  for  Italy  whose  martyrdom — per- 
haps unrecorded  save  by  their  nearest 
friends — owes  its  sharpness  to  its  having 
been  made  without  leaving  visible  results. 
Far  from  flawless  though  it  was,  his  charac- 
ter inspires  us  with  deep  sympathy  and  a 
passionate  pity.  His  letters,  brimful  of 
verve,  ardor,  and  a  certain  caustic  wit,  are 
more  interesting  than  Giovanni's,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  the  main  feature  of  Cag- 
naoci's  book.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  remem- 
ber that  Agostino  is  commemorated  upon 
the  monument  raised  at  Taggia  to  Signora 
Ruffini  and  her  sons. 

Giovanni,  with  his  habitual  blending  of 
irritability  and  humor,  vents  his  displeas- 
ure at  being  held  up  to  the  world  as  the 
hero  of  his  fir^t  work.  Mazzini,  so  wonder- 
fully portrayed  as  Fantasio,  is  said  to  have 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks,  of  which  we  find  no 
trace.  For  years  he  and  his  friend  had 
drifted  completely  apart.  Meeting  in  Paris 
in  1847,  Ruffini  writes  that  he  plainly  sees 
how  his  presence  acts  as  a  sort  of  gine  upon 
Mazzini,  encircled  by  a  crowd  of  worship- 
pers. Nothing  can  exceed  the  noble  and 
delicate  beauty  of  Mazzini's  letters  to  Sig- 
nora Ruffini,  condoling  with  her  upon  the 
deaths  in  her  household,  referring  to  his 
own  lasting  affection  for  her  sons  in  terms 
strongly  contrasting  with  their  own  fre- 
quent outbursts  of  anger  and  disgust.  After 
Agostino's  *  death  he  wrote  to  Giovanni  in 

*  Agostino  thus  sums  up  Mazzlni's  character  in 
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words  of  affectionate  sympathy,  which,  it 
woald  seem,  awakened  but  small  gratitode, 
and  probably  reoeiyed  no  reply.  Perhaps 
Ruffini  thought  that,  in  sending  his  former 
friend  down  to  posterity  as  Fantaslo,  he 
had  done  quite  enough.  The  book  had 
been  begun  as  a  story  in  twelve  chapters, 
describing  Lorenzo's  career  at  the  Royal 
College.  Disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  accepted  by  any  periodical,  he  had 
laid  the  manuscript  aside,  and  might  never 
have  found  courage  to  go  on  with  it  but 
for  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  persuaded 
him  to  expand  his  brief  sketch  into  its  pres- 
ent form. 

It  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1853.  Suc- 
cessful beyond  his  very  moderate  expecta- 
tions, Ruffini,  now  forty-six  years  old,  found 
energy  to  persevere  in  his  new  path.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  men  who  can  suffice  for 
themselves,  labor  on,  and  bide  their  time  in 
the  faith  of  final  victory.  Unlike  Fantasio, 
whose  ''confidence  in  mankind  was  great, 
and  in  himself  unlimited,"  Ruffini  was,  as 
he  depicts  his  young  Carbonaro,*  constitu- 
tionally deficient  in  faith,  both  in  himself 
and  others.  He  describes  his  Lorenso  as 
loving  quiet  above  all  things,  hating  tumult, 
and  shrinking  from  rude  contact  with  the 
world  to  such  a  degree  that  we  wonder  how 
he  should  ever  have  ventured  on  the  thorny 
path  of  a  conspirator  but  for  Mazzini's 
magnetic  influence.  Mazzini,  as  all  remem- 
ber, declared  that  his  own  first  great  sac- 
rifice was  in  abandoning  the  congenial  vo- 
cation of  a  lUUraUur  for  the  sake  of  Italy. 
That  his  greatest  title  to  fame  is  in  his  lit- 
erary labors ;  that  he  was,  above  all  else,  a 
bom  master  of  language,  whose  inmost  soul 
was  steeped  in  the  noblest  poetry, — ^f ew  even 
of  his  most  ardent  disciples  in  politics  would 
deny.  It  is  to  his  having  drawn  Giovanni 
Ruffini  into  his  own  circle  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  unique  Anglo-Italian  ro- 
mances that  might  never  have  been  written, 

1844:  "Strange,  eocentiic,  and  changeful  though 
he  18,  there  are,  neyertheless,  germs  of  Inherent 
nobility  In  his  sool,  which,  when  you  least  expect  It, 
bloseom  out  Into  generous  impulses  of  affection. 
He  has,  one  may  say,  a  lyric  nature,  full  of  fits  and 
starts,  but  with  a  certain  je  ns  $aia  quoi  of  Phosble 
inspiration.  In  a  word,  he  has  many  faults;  but 
Yulgarity  is  not  among  them." 

•It  seems  almost  beyond  doubt  that  Lorenzo's 
character  is  largely  drawn  from  GioTanni*s»  though 
many  of  his  adventures  at  school  and  his  attach, 
ment  to  LUla  were  taken  from  Agostino's  record. 


had  the  young  Genoese  stayed  quietly  at 
home,  smoking  in  his  lawyer's  office  that— so 
far  as  we  can  guess,  from  what  he  says  of 
Lorenzo's  lack  of  clients — ^never  witnessed 
any  law  business  from  one  year's  end  to 
another. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  Taggia,  while 
poor  Agostino  still  lived  and  suffered,  that 
Ruffini,  watching  a  brilliant  sunset  from 
the  bridge,  first  conceived  the  outline  of 
"Doctor  Antonio.*'  It  appeared  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1855.  Referring  to  its  being  for 
sale  at  Gralignani's,  the  author  observes  that 
''fame  is  beautiful  and  good,  but  unfortu- 
nately gives  us  nothing  to  eat."  Successful 
though  they  were,  and  soon  translated,  his 
books  brought  him  but  a  moderate  amount 
in  money.  For  the  translations  he  is  said 
to  have  received  nothing.  He  suffered  from 
being  supposed  to  be  rich  when  he  was  not. 
It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  his  mother  is 
likely  to  have  enjoyed  his  masterpiece  in  a 
French  version,  and  must  have  known  how 
the  original  attracted  admirers  far  and 
wide.  Ruffini,  quiet  and  modest  as  ever, 
was  not  intoxicated  by  his  success.  It  was 
not  long  before,  at  the  request  of  an  Eng- 
lish editor  who  wished  him  to  try  some- 
thing humorous,  he  wrote  '*The  Para- 
greens,"  afterward  known  as  *'Dear  Expe- 
rience." It  is  the  amusing  record  of  the 
tragic-comic  adventures  of  an  English  bour- 
geois family  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1855.  Pleasant  reading  though  it  is,  it 
seems  too  great  a  contrast  to  both  its  prede- 
cessors, and  is  said  to  have  won  less  appro- 
bation in  England  than  in  France. 

After  the  death  in  November,  1856,  of  his 
mother  (whom  the  Grcnoese  called  la  madre 
santOf  because  of  her  unfailing  kindness  to 
the  exiled  and  unfortunate),  Ruffini,  much 
broken  in  health  and  spirits,  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  write  until  the  events  of  1859  had 
roused  him  to  rejoice  for  his  country.  It 
was  late  in  1860  that  "Lavinia"  was  pub- 
lished. Some  critics  thought  it  a  faling 
off.  That  neither  it  nor  his  following  works 
attempted  to  reach  the  high-water  mark  of 
**Doctor  Antonio"  is  most  true.  The  won- 
der seems  that  he  should  ever  have  pro- 
duced such  a  perfect  book  at  all.  That  it 
fulfills  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  really 
great  novel  we  think  that  very  few,  even 
in  this  more  exacting  generation,  would 
deny.    Criticism,  however,  seems  almost  to 
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sink  abtshed  before  a  book  like  this,  bear- 
ing aa  it  does  such  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  work  of  a  man  who  ooold  never 
have  been  sordid,  vnlgar,  or  eager  only  to 
pleaae  the  crowd.  Thoee  who  have  been 
faeeinaled  by  its  charm  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  its  quiet  graea,  refinement,  deli- 
cate humor  always  bordering  upon  palhoe 
(and  Ruffini  is  forever  rich  in  that  keen, 
subtle  humor  apt  to  be  found  in  men  whose 
natures  rest  on  the  foundations  of  a  secret 
melancholy),  its  occasional  flashes  of  irony, 
its  high-souled  but  never  overstrung  Ital- 
ian patriotic  ardor,  its  beauties  of  descrip- 
tion, which  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
thought  worthy  to  rank  side  by  side  with 
t&e  best  efforts  of  Manzoni,  and  the  vague 
perfume  of  an  idyllic  poetry  that,  even 
when  most  mournful,  may  be  said  to 
Jt>reathe  from  out  the  whole. 

Many  likewise,  who  care  little  for  the 
stoxy  of  *'Young  Italy,''  must  yet  acknowl- 
edge that  ^'Lorenzo  Benoni"  teems  with  lit- 
erary merits  of  a  high  order,  combining,  as 
it  does,  a  refined  realism  with  a  graceful 
lightness  of  touch  that  prevents  it  from 
ever  growing  dull.  Almost  as  much  may 
be  said  of  *'Lavinia,''  though  it  makes  fewer 
pretensions  to  beauty  and  is  more  worldly 
than  his  greatest  book.  The  middle-class 
Lavinia  Jones  is  a  fine,  dashing,  spirited, 
good-hearted  girl  (we  might  say  a  girl  of 
the  period,  of  forty  years  ago);  but  she  says 
and  does  many  things  which  the  exquisitely 
refined,  high-bred  Lucy  Davenne  never 
would  have  said  or  done.  It  is  a  totally 
different  material  that  he  has  chosen  to 
handle ;  and  Lavinia's  story,  far  more  com- 
plex than  the  lovely  Lucy's,  is  full  of  in- 
terest, movement,  and  variety.  We  are 
given  a  glimpse  of  King  Victor  Emanuel 
quietly  taking  his  afternoon  stroll  in  Turin, 
and  another  of  the  exiled  Manin,  then  earn* 
ing  his  hard  living  as  a  teacher  in  Paris.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  Ruffini  long  ere  this  had  become  a 
warm  adherent  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
gladly  welcoming  the  monarchy  that  Mai^ 
zini  still  viewed  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  part  which  Sardinia,  thanks 
to  Cavour,  had  been  able  to  take  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Cavour  himself  is  men- 
tioned in  the  next  novel,  '^Yencenzo,  or 
Sunken  Rocks"  (1863),  as  a  newly  elected 
deputy,  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  rdle. 


who  was  overheard  spending  hours  in  ad- 
dressing an  imaginary  audience  previous 
to  entering  the  Chamber,  in  order  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  facing  a  real  one. 

This  book,  his  last  important  effort, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  taken  its  motif 
from  certain  remarks  by  Miss  Cobbe  in  her 
essay  called  <«The  Nemesis  of  Woman." 
It  is  the  vivid,  painful,  but  interesting 
story  of  a  couple  (gradually  estranged  and 
rendered  miserable  through  the  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  of  an  otherwise  excellent  and 
loving  wife.  Vincenzo,  a  young  Piedmont- 
ese,  is  ardent,  talented,  patriotic,  panting 
for  action.  Rose,  beautiful,  amiable,  do- 
mestic, devoted,  to  her  home  duties,  and 
eager,  in  her  own  way  for  her  husband's 
happiness,  blights  his  career,  and  becomes 
his  evil  genius,  because  her  spirit  is  inca- 
pable of  expanding  or  of  shaking  off  the 
habit  of  a  blind  submission  to  the  Church. 
Published  in  Macmillan*$^  it  found  much 
favor.  It  was  followed  by  '*A  Quiet  Nook 
in  the  Jura,**  a  pleasing  series  of  pictures  of 
life  at  the  watering-place  of  Schrankstein- 
bad,  some  portions  of  which  we  imagine  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  few  of  the  author's 
early  experiences  at  his  solitary  retreat  of 
La  Grange,  in  those  days  of  exile.  Not 
long  after,  with  <^Carlino,"  a  charming  nov- 
elette, and  some  slight  but  readable  maga- 
zine sketches,  Ruffini's  career  as  an  author 
dosed. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  he  suffered  from 
a  long  and  severe  illness.  When,  a  year 
later,  he  was  visited  by  Edmondo  de  Amicis, 
who  inquired  what  be  was  writing,  he  an- 
swered :  ''Nothing,  because  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  Each  one  of  us  has  but  a  certain 
amount  of  luggage  in  his  portmanteau ;  and, 
when  it  is  empty,  if  we  try  to  draw  out  any- 
thing, we  only  get  words."  He  had  the  rare 
sense  of  knowing  when  it  was  time  to  stop. 
In  1874  he  had  the  grief  of  losing  his 
motherly  friend,  Mrs.  Turner.  Paris,  where 
he  had  lived  for  so  many  years,  became  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  always 
led  a  retired  life,  caring  to  make  but  few 
friendships,  even  among  literary  people,  and 
without  the  least  wish  to  be  considered  as  a 
lion.  His  affections  appear  to  have  been 
concentrated  upon  comparatively  few  per- 
sons. Strange  though  it  seems,  he  went 
back  to  end  his  days  at  Taggia,  drawn 
thither  chiefly  by  the  fact  of  his  owning 
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property,  and  by  the  memories  of  those  dead 
ones  with  whom  he  had  not  wished  to  lire 
while  he  had  had  a  comfortable  home  else- 
where. He  had  never  professed  to  like 
(  Taggiascki;  and  his  almost  savage  inde- 
pendence of  society  included  an  aversion  to 
the  petty  interests  of  a  country  town, 
though,  like  his  mother,  he  was  kindly  and 
affable  to  the  humble  and  the  poor.  At 
Taggia  he  received  the  title  of  Commenda- 
tore,  the  only  honor  awarded  him  by  the 
Italian  government. 

•  At  first  he  was  able  to  enjoy  making 
excursions  with  his  friend  Dr.  Martini  to 
Bordighera  and  San  Kemo«  During  the 
second  year  he  became  weary  of  seeing 
strangers,  and  wrote  to  Gallenga  that  he 
was  not  doing  anything,  either  good  or  bad, 
leading  such  a  methodical,  uniform  exist* 
ence  that  it  was  said  his  daily  appearance  at 
the  selfsame  hour  on  the  Piazza  Nuava  was 
the  signal  for  certain  housekeepers  to  put 
the  meat  into  the  saucepan.  Had  he  been 
obliged  to  receive  all  the  visitors,  especially 
English,  who  wished  to  see  him,  he  would, 
as  Linaker  says,  have  had  but  few  hours  to 
himself.  He  read  much,  both  in  English 
and  Italian,  feeling  great  concern  at  the 
direction  that  even  then  appeared  to  be 
taken  by  the  writers  of  his  native  land. 
With  politics  he  troubled  himself  but  little. 
He  wrote  to  Signora  Marina  Caroano  (who 
had  translated  his  "Doctor  Antonio,"  the 
•♦Quiet  Nook,"  and  "Carlino")^  that  his 
"two  Holy  Fathers"  (i  due  miei  Sand  Padri) 
with  regard  to  style  and  language  were  Leo- 
pardi  and  Manzoni. 

His  old  age  was  rather  sombre.  Solitary, 
infirm,  and  with  difficulty  escaping  from  the 
annoyance  of  well-meant  lionizing,  he  lin- 
gered on  in  the  Villa  Eleonora,  in  Via  Soleri, 
living  chiefly  upon  memories.  It  may  not 
be  too  much  to  suggest  that,  if  he  had  been 
compelled,  as  Agostino  would  have  said,  to 
"rusticate  at  Taggia"  during  middle  life, 
without  congenial  society  or  intellectual 
stimulus,  his  genius,  delicate,  subtle,  and 
beautiful  though  it  was,  might  never  have 
blossomed  into  the  perfect  flower  of  "Doctor 
Antonio."  Like  Mazzini,  he  was  at  heart  a 
poet.  This  "gentlest  of  gentle  Italians,"  as 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  called  him,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  modest,  retiring  person,  with  nothing 
in  his  manners  or  appearance  to  indicate 
genius.    His  portrait  is  that  of  an  honest- 


looking,  clear-eyed,  tiioughtful  elderly  man, 
who  could  never  have  been  called  handsome. 
Perhaps  the  secret  consciousness  of  being 
always  rather  plain  may  have  helped  to 
aggravate  his  innate  shyness,  sensitiveness, 
aversion  to  society,  and  constitutional  self- 
distrust. 

He  became  still  more  sad  and  silent,  car- 
ing only  to  see  and  to  converse  with  a  chosen 
few.  Melanchotta,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
perpetually  lurked  in  the  background  of  the 
Ruffinis'  lives.  Possibly,  this  may  cast  a 
light  upon  the  suicide  of  Jacopo  in  prison, 
and  of  the  second  son  Vincenzo,  never  spoken 
of  by  his  family,  who,  while  a  student  of 
medicine,  had  thrown  himself  out  of  a  win- 
dow. Agostino,  after  mentioning  his  own 
vita  infelicissima  at  the  university,  alludes  to 
his  idee  di  suicidio.  Ruffini  began  to  prepare 
for  the  death  for  which  he  longed  as  a  re- 
lease from  much  suffering  of  body  and  mind. 
He  took  pleasure  in  a  book  which  treated  of 
the  "last  things,"  and  had  been  translated 
into  English  by  order  of  the  queen.  In  the 
September  before  he  died  he  received  a  visit 
from  the  alumni  of  a  military  academy,  who 
were  making  a  viUeggiatura  at  San  Remo. 
Ruffini  was  moved  to  tears  at  seeing  himself 
surrounded  by  these  youths,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  soldiers  of  United  Italy,  reminding 
him  of  his  own  long  sufferings  in  the  past  and 
of  the  hopes  he  placed  in  the  Italy  of  the 
future.  The  scene  is  said  to  have  been  most 
touching,  while  the  old  man  earnestly  be- 
sought the  young  to  be  faithful  to  their 
country,  and  to  sometimes  think  of  him  who 
now,  as  it  were,  gave  them  his  blessing  from 
the  tomb.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  3, 
1881,  Giovanni  Domenico  Ruffini  passed 
peacefully  away,  aged  seventy-four. 

He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  We  are  not 
told  whether  Signora  Ruffini's  first  grand- 
child, her  daughter  Nina  Durante*s  little 
Veronica  Maria  Elenora,  whose  birth  is  ten- 
derly rejoiced  over  in  one  of  Agostino's 
letters  of  1889,  had  lived  to  womanhood. 
Possibly,  this  branch  may  have  been  extinct ; 
for  Ruffini^s  property  was  bequeathed  to  the 
son  of  the  faithful  guardians  of  poor  Agos- 
tino's  lingering  decline.*    This  heir,  Agos- 

-  •Cagnaicci  gives  the  following  singular  hletoiy: 
One  day,  when  Agostino,  "held  np  rather  than  ac- 
companied" by  his  steward,  Giuseppe  Berenger, 
came  near  falling  on  the  pavement,  a  young  girl, 
who  happened  to  be  passing,  uttered  a  cry  of  sym- 
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tino  Berenger,  elected  in  the  cemetery  of 
Taggia  a  tomb  with  a  touching  inscription 
(and  in  the  art  of  composing  inscriptions 
the  Italians  excel)  in  memory  of  the  Mar- 
chesa  Eleonora  Gurlo  Rnffini  and  her  sons 
Giovanni  and  Agostino,  now  reunited  here, 
after  long  separation,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cross. 

Ruffini  was  denied  his  heart's  desire  of 
living  to  see  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment which  was  being  erected  in  Taggia  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother.  When  Dr. 
Martini  first  told  him  of  the  project,  he  was 
greatly  moved,  saying  that,  '*if  ever  a  woman 
deserved  such  an  honor,  it  was  she."  And 
well  does  she  deserve  to  be  remembered,  like 
the  mother  of  the  five  brothers  Cairoli,  who, 
one  and  all,  suffered,  labored,  or  died  for 
Italy.  The  name  of  Eleonora  Curio  Ruffiai 
should  stand  high*  upon  that  long,  sad  list 
of  the  mothers  of  Italy's  exiles.  What  a 
chapter  might  be  written  upon  their  end- 
less, unrecorded  sorrows ! 

Sept.  17,  1882,  saw  Taggia  holding  the 
festival  of  unveiling  the  memorial.  Above 
stands  the  bust  of  the  madre  sarUa.  Below  it, 
on  the  pedestal,  is  sculptured  in  ba»-relief  a 
mother-eagle  with  her  three  young  eaglets, — 
Jacopo,  Giovanni,  and  Agostino.  All  classes 
shared  in  the  universal  enthusiasm,  while 
the  presiding  deputy,  Giuseppe  Biancheri 
(son  of  an  old,  tried  friend,  who  had  shel- 
tered Giovanni  in  his  own  house  during  his 
perilous  flight  into  France),  surrounded  by 

pathy.  Looking  at  her  a  moment,  Agostino,  turn, 
ing  to  Berenger  (who  wae  a  widower),  ezolaimed, 
**Yoa  ihoold  seek  her  in  marriage:  my  heart  tells 
me  so!*'  He  did  marry  her,  and  the  son  of  this 
union  beoame  heir  to  the  property  in  Taggia.  More 
strange  yet  is  it  that  the  young  woman  thus  in- 
troduced into  the  RufBnis'  household  proyed  to  be 
a  blessing  both  to  Agostino  and  his  mother,  and 
would  haye  been  one  also  to  Gioyannl  but  for  her 
dying  some  years  before  him.  Agostino,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  frequently  falling  in  loye.  He  de. 
seribes  how,  one  March  morning  in  1830,  in  a  London 
'bus,  going  cityward,  when  he  was  suffering  from 
depression,  insomnia,  and  palpitation  (small  won- 
der, considering  his  habit  of  incessant  smoking, 
which,  like  Manini,  he  carried  to  a  yioe),  he  of  a 
sudden  felt  restored  to  peace  and  happiness  by  the 
sight  of  a  young  lady  seated  opposite  to  him,  whom 
he  suppoeed  to  be  a  daily  governess,  and  to  whom, 
though  he  never  saw  her  again,  he  at  once  lost  his 
heart.  He  says  truly  that  in  some  things  be  resem- 
bled a  boy  of  fifteen.  Oioyanni  appears  to  have 
been  less  susceptible ;  and  we  can  find  no  indications 
of  his  ever  experiencing  anything  like  a  genuine 
and  permanent  attachment,  though  slight  lones 
were  not  lacking. 


a  crowd  of  deputies,  syndics,  and  societies 
bearing  banners;  delivered  an  impressive 
oration,  said  to  have  been  a  fit  compauion 
to  the  one  improvised  upon  the  tomb  of 
Ruffini  the  year  before. 

He  lies  at  rest,  as  his  biographer  says,  in 
his  own  beloved  and  beautiful  Liguria,  amid 
the  perfume  of  myrtles  and  orange-groves, 
under  the  shade  of  the  melancholy  olives. 
His  name  is  one  that  the  country  he  so  loved 
will  not  willingly  let  die.  Mazzini's  ad- 
mirers often  admit  that  the  great  republi- 
can's noblest  work  for  his  nation  is  to  be 
found  in  his  writings,  which,  more  than  his 
efforts  in  exciting  revolutions,  have  helped 
to  arouse  Italians  to  a  loftier  ideal.  Gio- 
vanni Ruffini,  when  he  joined  his  youthful 
labors  to  Mazzini's,  could  not  foresee  that 
not  his  boyish  plotting,  but  his  beautiful 
romance  of  the  patriot  Antonio,  was  to  be 
his  own  true  share  in  the  liberation  of  his 
land.  Who  shall  say  how  many  hearts  may 
have  been  awakened  to  a  love  for  Italy,  and 
a  hopeful  faith  in  her  future,  by  that  pure 
and  perfect  story  of  the  man  who  sacrificed 
everything  for  her  sake,  and  of  whom  the 
last  words  of  the  tale  record  that  he  "still 
suffers,  prays,  and  hopes  for  his  country"  ?« 
We  do  not  know  whether  among  the  colossal 
heads  of  great  Italians  ranged  in  rows  upon 
the  Pincian  Hill  the  head  of  Ruffini  has 
yet  been  given  a  place.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  inscription  upon  Casa  Guidi,  tell- 
ing how  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  verse 
made  <*a  golden  link  between  Italy  and 
England."  Many  are  the  golden  links  be- 
tween those  lands ;  and  in  our  century  there 
seems  not  one,  after  that  of  the  great  poetess, 
that  is  more  bright  and  pure,  more  worthy 
to  bind  together  the  Italian  with  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race,  than  the  one  which  has 
been  given  us  in  the  wealth  of  beautiful 
romance,  the  genial  and  delicate  humor,  the 
quiet  pathos,  and  the  exquisite  union  of  the 
real  with  the  ideal  that  we  may  find  among 
the  writings  of  the  author  of  "Doctor  An- 
tonio." Ursula  Taknenforst. 


What  we  wish  to  remember  we  must 
thoroughly  possess.  If  it  is  in  the  line  of 
our  work,  we  must  be  master  of  it,  not  only 
laboring  diligently,  but  understanding  each 
step,  being  interested  in  each  detail,  seeins^ 
the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole,  ana 
cultivating  a  passion  for  excellence. 
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TO  DO,  TO  LEARN,  TO  LOVB. 

BY  HBNRT  O.  BPAULDIVO. 

O  brothexa  I  in  yoar  world  of  light  and  love, 
Oar  BtmggliDg  life  of  earth  so  far  abore, 
We  cannot  think  of  jou  as  now  at  rest : 
Ye  most  be  ever  on  the  same  high  qnest 
That  was  yonr  joy  below.     To  team,  to  do, 
To  /ovtf,— these  make  onr  earthly  heaven.    The 

True, 
The  Beantifnl,  the  Good,— who  gives  his  powers 
To  end»  like  these  finds  the  forlomest  hoars 
Tranpfignred  and  made  blest.    For  yoa  what 

more 
Of  sacred,  helpfol  toil  may  be  in  store  ? 
Ooe  prize  we  know  is  yonrs  we  fain  woald  reach : 
We  work,  and  then  are  weary.    Can  ye  teach 
Us  here  the  blessed  secret  ye  have  won, 
To  rest  in  labor, — without  wearying  ran 
The  race  ?     So  doing,  learning,  loving  still. 
We  might  on  earth  achieve  Heaven's  holy  will. 


DOSS  DEATH  END  ALL? 

BT  BBT.  J08SPH  AUBRBT  CRABB. 

The  last  words  penned  by  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  found  on  his  writing-desk  after  his 
death,  were,  '*There  is  no  Life  bat  Eternal 
Life."  Such  a  robust  Christian  faith  is 
itself  a  title-deed  of  immortality. 

Bat  the  reasons  that  support  it  do  not  lie 
on  the  surface :  they  are  as  deep  as  the  uni- 
verse and  the  heart  of  God.  Now  I  would 
expose  to  view  some  section,  however  small, 
of  the  infinite  circle  of  existence,  that  from 
its  measurements,  if  possible,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  curve  of  our  being,  and  see 
whether  time  or  eternity,  whether  death  or 
deathlessness,  whether  the  Christian's  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  or  the  atheist's  doubt,  hope- 
lessness, and  selfishness,  are  the  most  truly 
inclusive  of  the  awful  range  and  sweep  of 
our  existence. 

We  know  that,  given  three  points  only, 
a  mathematician  can  determine  any  carve 
to  which  they  belong.  He  can  then  com- 
pute the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  and 
from  the  fixed  stars,  the  nearest  of  which  is 
221,760  times  farther  from  the  sun  than  is 
our  little  earth.  Now  I  claim  that  in  the 
infinite  world  of  spiritual  realities,  such  as 
love,  justice,  duty,  aspiration,  there  are 
points  enough  and  to  spare  by  which  to 
estimate  the  curve  of  our  destiny  or  to  show 


dearly  that  we  live  after  death.  With  the 
chart  of  reason  and  the  compass  of  con- 
science let  us,  as  moral  surveyors,  see 
whether  the  house  of  our  existence  here  has 
the  little  narrow  world  of  our  five  senses  or 
the  infinite  of  God  for  its  foundation  stone. 
But  how  shall  we  establish  the  first  point  ? 
By  running  a  base  line  through  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation ;  and,  if  that  line  curves 
as  we  go  on  so  as  to  take  in  a  sweep  wider 
than  that  of  earth,  why,  then,  we  have 
clearly  established  the  first  point.  We  can- 
not, however,  be  too  cautious  in  taking  this 
initial  point  in  our  great  survey;  for,  if 
death  ends  all,  much  as  we  might  desire  it 
otherwise,  we  will  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  the  stone  age,  for 
at  least  ten  thousand  years,  this  faith  in 
immortality  has  been  growing  in  depth  and 
fervor  in  the  hearts  of  men.  What  at  first 
was  only  a  vague  idea  of  oonlinuanoe  of 
life  after  death  has  become  a  great,  glow- 
ing, passionate  desire  of  the  purest  and 
holiest;  and  what  a  tremendous  idea  it  is,  to 
be  likened  to  nothing  but  the  parallel  idea 
of  a  living  and  loving  God  1 

In  most  minds,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be 
indiBsolubly  united;  and  both  are  beliefs 
to-day  almost  universal  with  the  race.  For 
these  very  reasons  we  should  be  oaref  nl  on 
what  evidence  we  accept  or  reject  them. 
Mighty  as  are  the  grounds  for  believing 
that  what  all  men  have  with  a  few  excep- 
tions believed  cannot  be  false,  yet  we 
would  rest  our  faith  not  even  on  the  whole 
race's  belief,  but  only  on  the  solid  realities 
of  existence  out  of  which  that  belief  itself 
was  bom.  Let  us,  then,  run  our  base  line 
through  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Now  this  instinct  is  a  marvellous  thing. 
All  plants,  animals,  and  men  are  controlled 
by  it. 

Yet;  incredible  as  it  may  seem  at  the  first 
glance,  there  is  only  just  one  way  in  which 
this  instinct  can  be  fulfiUed ;  and  so  over  the 
whole  vast  realm  of  plant,  animal,  and 
human  life  God  has  established  his  abso- 
lute and  unchanging  law  by  which  this  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  is  to  be  saved 
from  failure.  Now  this  law  by  which  God 
preserves  all  life  may  be  expressed  in  three 
words, — die  to  live.  Plant,  animal,  and  man 
must  forever  obey  this  law,  or  perish.  Thus 
the  physical  life  of  everything  is  only  main- 
tained by  constant  dying.    Every  minute. 
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every  second,  there  is  a  dying  of  old  and  a 
birth  of  new  tissue ;  and  the  moment  that 
process  ends  the  physical  organization 
ceases  foreyer.  This  law,  by  which  physi- 
cally we  live  by  dying,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  life  history  of  every  human 
being.  Physiologists  note  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct deaths  and.  rebirths  in  the  prenatal 
life  of  every  child.  Then  there  are  thoee 
other  wonderful  transformations  which  are 
now  certain  facts  of  embryology.  Does  it 
not  read  like  some  marvellous  tale  of  the 
'* Arabian  Nights,''  this  story  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  every  human  being  ?  Begin- 
ning at  first  as  a  single  cell,  every  individual 
bom  into  this  world  passes  swiftly  through 
the  successive  stages  of  ascending  life, — 
reptile,  bird,  fish,  vertebrate  mammal,  and 
man ;  while  in  mature  man  the  physiologist 
finds  at  least  seventy  distinct  vestiges  of  the 
scaffolding  of  the  ascent  of  life.  God's 
eternal  method  is  shown  at  every  point  in 
this  strange  drama  of  a  growing  soul,  to 
live  by  dying  being  everywhere  the  law  of 
life  and  of  its  preservation.  Is  it  a  uni- 
verse, a  rock,  a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  man 
the  infinite  energy  from  which  all  .things 
proceed  is  building,  the  plan  is  always  the 
same, — life  through  ceaseless  changes,  or 
what  to  our  senses  seems  death,  is  the  law 
of  all  existence. 

Now  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  law  gov- 
erns atoms  and  nerve  tissues  and  brain  cells, 
but  stops  when  it  comes  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  man  ?  No.  The  moral 
universe  of  human  souls  is  itself  only  one 
more  step  in  the  evolution  of  worlds.  There 
is  absolutely  no  gulf  between  inorganic  and 
organic  matter,  or  between  organic  forms 
and  human  life,  that  the  infinite  and  eternal 
energy  cannot  and  does  not  bridge.  Here, 
then,  I  make  my  second  point    Die  to  live. 

When  Jesus  dies  on  Calvary,  when  a  sol- 
dier gives  his  life  freely  to  his  country, 
when  any  martyr  or  hero  puts  his  faith  or 
his  patriotism  to  the  sharp  test  of  death, 
what  is  he  doing?  Throwing  his  life  away  ? 
No :  the  law  of  the  universe,  supreme  every- 
where, must  fulfil  itself  in  him.  Martyr  and 
hero,  obedient  to  that  Christ  voice  that 
spoke  out  so  clearly  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
but  that  has  always  been  heard  ever  since 
the  morning  stars  first  sung  together  and 
man  was  man,  prove  to  the  world  for  the 
millionth,  millionth  time  that  *<whosoever 


shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve 
it.'*  Now  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  law 
of  our  being  which,  thus  in  the  name  of 
great  universal  realities,  such  as  right,  in- 
tegrity, and  mother  love,  has  the  authority 
to  conmiand  us  even  to  lay  down  our  physi- 
cal life?  Has  the  Unseen  Presence,  the 
Living  God  in  plant,  animal,  and  man,  gone 
mad,  that  it  asks  this  sacrifice  of  physical 
life  in  the  name  of  Truth,  Love,  and  Honor ; 
or  are  saint,  martyr,  and  hero,  and  all  those 
innumerable  ones  whoee  lives  are  a  slow 
martyrdom  of  suffering  and  privation  for 
others, — as  witness  the  mothers  in  ten  mill- 
ion homes,  who  gladly  sacrifice  life  and 
health  for  the  children  they  bring  into  the 
world, — are  they  mad  ?  Is  this  their  instinct 
of  integrity  or  love  or  self-sacrifice  less  sane 
and  rational  than  the  poor  brute  instinct 
that  would  save  its  life  at  no  matter  what 
price  of  shame  or  dishonor?  Then,  surely, 
it  is  high  time  for  us  to  reverse  our  judg- 
ment of  human  worth  and  excellence,  and 
instead  of  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  souls 
let  Judas  Iscariot,  betraying  his  Master  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  Benedict  Arnold, 
ready  to  sell  his  country  for  a  traitor's  re- 
ward, and  the  coward  whose  name  hitherto 
has  been  the  symbol  of  utter  ignominy,  be 
advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  glory  and 
honor,  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  mankind. 
The  man  who  on  the  field  of  battle  cries,  A 
thousand  deaths  rather  than  dishonor  to  our 
fiag  1  what  a  fool  he  is  when  both  he  and  his 
honor  are  to -perish  forever  in  a  grave  1  The 
good  man,  to  be  sure,  does  not  serve  God 
and  follow  truth  and  integrity  for  the  sake 
of  immortality ;  but,  whenever  in  their  name 
he  obeys  that  voice  in  his  soul  that  forever 
utters  its  divine  command,  ''Die  to  livef"  he 
feels  eternal  life  welling  up  within  him,  and 
is  constrained  to  say  with  Jesus,  ''I  and  the 
Father  are  one."  But,  if  death  were  annihila- 
tion, we  should  certainly  remain  forever  ig- 
norant of  any  goodness  or  integrity  that  we 
would  not  freely  part  with  a  thousand  times 
if  by  so  doing  we  could  lengthen  out  our 
little  span  of  life.  Does  death  end  all?  As 
sane  beings  in  a  sane  universe,  the  eternal 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  would 
then  possess  nothing  of  the  God-like  character 
we  now  assign  to  it;  for  the  divinity  we  find 
in  these  distinctions  of  the  conscience  is 
simply  the  expression  of  the  soul's  righteous 
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ance  when  it  whispers  its  mandate,  ''Die  to 
live" ;  and,  finally,  at  still  another  point  in 
the  scale  of  our  being,  (3)  the  divine  ideals 
which  are  the  deathless  fulfilment  of  this 
same  eternal  law,  "Die  to  live."  Now  what 
does  the  measurement  of  these  points  estab- 
lish ?  Does  it  not  clearly  show,  even  to  a 
moral  certainty,  that  the  curve  of  man's  per- 
sonal being  sweeps  around  death,  and  joins 
man  forever  in  thought  and  purpose  to  the 
infinite  and  eternal  of  God  ? 


THE   LIMITS    OF    ANCIENT    THOUGHT. 

BY  CHARLES  MORRIS. 

Classical  scholars  have  been  so  long  in 
the  habit  of  contrasting  our  modem  with 
the  Grecian  literary  culture  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  and  self-satisfied  disparagement  that 
it  needs  a  certain  degree  of  hardihood  to 
take  an  opposite  view,  and  to  claim  that 
we  are  in  advance  of  the  ancient  world  liter- 
ature as  in  mechanics.  And  yet,  despite 
the  justness  of  the  Grecian  claim  to  high 
artistic  finish  in  their  intellectual  produc- 
tions, it  may  not  be  impossible  to  show 
that,  even  in  this  respect,  the  world  has 
advanced  instead  of  retrograding,  and  that 
the  loftiest  merit  of  artistic  labors  does  not 
necessarily  consist  in  perfection  of  form. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
world  has  made  no  mental  progress  during 
twenty>five  centuries  of  active  civilization, 
and  that  a  race  but  just  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  prehistoric  gloom  could,  at  a 
bound,  reach  a  height  which  the  accumu- 
lated mental  labors  of  so  long  a  civilized 
period  have  failed  to  surpass.  Our  claim 
to  vast  progress  in  science  and  mechanics 
is  indisputable ;  but  it  is  strongly  asserted 
that  we  have  gained  nothing  in  intellectual 
acumen,  and  even  stand  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  attained  by  a  people  still  hover- 
ing on  the  farthest  horizon  of  civilization. 

I  would  not  take  exception  to  the  prevail- 
ing vie^s  upon  this  subject  but  that  there 
are  certain  features  of  the  case  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  fully  considered,  and 
which  give  us  some  reason  for  questioning 
the  assumed  supremacy  of  Grecian  art  and 
literature.  We  have  no  occasion  to  deny 
the  full  merit  of  the  Hellenic  productions. 


But  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  point  out 
certain  limitations  to  this  merit,  and  show 
that  there  existed  a  boundary  wall  at  which 
the  intellectual  culture  of  Greece  stopped 
short,  but  over  which  the  modern  world  has 
passed,  and  entered  new  fields  of  thought 
beyond. 

Human  culture  may,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  be  divided  into  three  distinct  sec- 
tions,— ^the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  spiritual.  But  the  culture  of  the  mind 
is  properly  embraced  in  these  last  two 
phases,  the  strictly  intellectual  section  of 
which  is  confined  to  the  far  past,  while 
in  modern  culture  are  intimately  combined 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  fields  of 
thought.  The  eye  of  the  intellectual  mind 
is  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  outer  world.  It 
keenly  observes  and  closely  discriminates 
the  facts  and  forms  which  surround  it. 
Imagination  unfolds  into  activity.  Ideal- 
ization is  energetic.  But  these  faculties 
act  upon  objects  of  sense  rather  than  ob- 
jects of  thought  The  beauties  and  har- 
monies of  form,  the  artistic  combinations 
of  lines  and  colors,  the  melody  of  tones  and 
delicate  shading  of  expression,  are  the  sub- 
jects to  which  the  mental  activity  is  de- 
voted. There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  artistic  com- 
bination than  can  be  possessed  by  those 
who  pay  a  divided  mental  allegiance  to 
these  subjects.  For  the  eye  of  the  modern 
mind  seeks  to  penetrate  below  the  surface 
of  things.  It  perceives  forces  and  princi- 
ples which  are  not  elements  of  exterior 
form.  It  sees  the  spiritual  significance 
which  animates  the  physical  frame  of  the 
world  without,  and  which  lies  inherent  in 
the  thoughts  within ;  and,  in  seeking  to  ex- 
press this  inner  meaning  of  things,  it  can- 
not, at  the  same  time,  give  that  close  atten- 
tion to  the  delicate  perfections  of  form 
which  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  Gre- 
cian art. 

Any  close  observation  of  the  mental  con- 
ceptions of  the  Hellenic  world  will  show 
that  they  are  directly  based  upon  visible 
nature,  and  never  reach  from  the  mundane 
into  the  supramundane  world.  Its  philos- 
ophy is  physical,  seldom  metaphysical;  its 
poetry  dwells  upon  the  charms  of  the  visi- 
ble ;  and  its  cosmogony  is  but  life  upon  the 
earth  idealized.  This  is  the  phase  of  men- 
tality into  which  the  world  slowly  grew 
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throagh  long  eras  of  development,  and 
which  reached  its  culmination  in  the  days 
of  Athenian  glory.  Its  glow  and  lustre  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated ;  and  its  produc- 
tions, in  their  special  merit,  will  probably 
never  be  surpassed,  for  the  mind  of  man 
can  never  return  to  the  condition  under 
which  they  were  produced.  In  this  respect 
the  productions  of  the  modern  mind  are  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  Greece.  The  attention  of 
the  Grecian  artists  was  concentrated  upon 
one  purpose :  that  of  modem  artists  is  dif- 
fused over  several  purposes;  and,  in  striv- 
ing to  reproduce  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
form  containing  it,  they  have  gradually 
come  to  consider  the  form  as  of  minor  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  the  soul  which 
gives  it  animation. 

The  coming  of  Christ  and  the  advent  of 
Christian  thought  stand  as  the  dividing 
line  between  ancient  and  modem  intellect- 
ual cultivation.  Christianity  taught  the 
world  that  the  soul  was  of  more  value  than 
the  sense,  and  it  unfolded  to  men's  eyes  the 
deep  spiritual  significance  which  infuses  all 
nature.  It  was  a  new  revelation  to  man- 
kind, and  we  need  not  wonder  that  it 
yielded  a  disdain  of  the  physical  marvels  of 
the  artistic  past.  The  phase  of  mentality 
thus  set  in  active  exercise  has  been  ever 
since  growing  and  widening,  the  imagina- 
tion grasping  new  heights  of  thought,  and 
the  mind  idealizing  ideas  instead  of  objects. 
For  a  long  period  art  ceased  to  exist.  The 
physical  disappeared  in  the  glow  of  the 
spiritual.  Only  within  comparatively  re- 
cent times  has  a  new  art  arisen,  in  which 
the  form  and  the  spirit  exist  in  intimate 
union,  and  a  distinct  advance  is  produced 
upon  the  formal  art  of  the  ancient  world. 

Illustrations  in  support  of  these  views 
may  be  drawn  from  the  whole  field  of  art 
and  literature.  Architecture  yields  striking 
instances  of  the  difference  between  the  art 
spirit  of  the  two  ages.  A  severe  simplicity 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  temple. 
Its  whole  object  seems  to  be  to  take  the 
senses  captive  by  grace  and  harmony  of 
outline,  by  just  proportion  and  artistic 
finish.  But  it  contains  nowhere  the  ele- 
ment of  spiritual  aspiration.  It  is  based 
firmly  upon  the  earth,  and  gravitates  down- 
ward in  all  its  dimensions.  In  this  respect 
it  but  adds  the  element  of  harmonious  pro- 


portion to  the  sturdy  raaasiveness  of  the 
preceding  Egyptian  architecture. 

Among  the  first  evidences  of  an  escape 
from  the  sense  standard  of  art  is  the  Cor- 
inthian order  of  architecture,  in  which  the 
imaginative  began  to  triumph  over  the  logi- 
cal eye.  This  order,  however,  never  proved 
pleasant  to  the  Greek  mind,  educated,  as  it 
was,  in  the  severest  canons  of  art,  and  was 
chiefly  employed  at  Rome,  a  fact  of  some 
significance  in  any  analysis  of  the  mental 
tendencies  of  the  Romans. 

But  Rome  disappeared  under  a  flood  of 
barbarism.  The  spiritual  glow  of  the 
Christian  faith  shot  like  a  gleaming  woof 
through  the  dark  warp  of  the  barbarian 
mind.  Architecture  emerged  from  the 
gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  a  new  form, 
inspired  by  a  new  spirit.  The  Gothic 
cathedral  arose, — that  ornate  and  grand 
edifice,  so  heedless  of  simplicity,  so  spirit- 
ually significant.  The  gravitation  of  the 
ancient  temple  is  replaced  in  it  by  aspira- 
tion. This  new  temple  to  the  unseen  God 
BeevoB  to  spurn  the  earth  upon  which  it 
stands,  and  to  soar  upwards  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions, lifting  itself  heavenward  in  all  its 
intricacy  of  arches,  its  lofty  roof,  and  its  up- 
ward-pointing spires.  In  its  shadowy  in- 
terior is  engendered  an  involuntary  awe,  as 
if  the  soul  of  man  shrank  in  the  presence  of 
a  mightier  spirit. 

Such  a  feeling  is  never  produced  by  Hel- 
lenic architecture.  It  acts  upon  the  senses, 
as  the  Gothic  upon  the  soul.  It  arouses 
admiration,  but  fails  to  awaken  awe.  In 
the  Grecian  temple  man  is  filled  with  pride 
in  his  own  greatness.  In  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral he  feels  a  sense  of  humility  at  his  own 
littleness. 

In  a  contemporary  architecture,  the  Sara- 
cenic, the  aspiration,  though  not  the  awe,  of 
the  Gothic  is  reproduced.  Without  the 
grandeur  of  the  Grothic  mind,  the  Saracenic 
emulates  it  in  the  aspiring  spirit  displayed 
by  the  springing  arches,  the  slender  min- 
aret, and  the  bubble-like  dome  of  the 
Oriental  temple. 

If  we  consider  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  the  same  intangible  but  evident 
distinction  will  be  perceived  between  an- 
cient and  modern  work.  Of  these  two 
forms  of  art,  sculpture  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  physical  effect,  painting  to  the 
production  of  spiritual  expression.    It  may 
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be  through  the  silent  influence  of  this  fact 
that  sculpture  flourished  most  abundantly 
in  the  ancient  world,  while  painting  is  the 
favorite  form  of  modem  art.  Grecian 
statuary  yields  us  the  richest  development 
of  the  idea  of  physical  beauty.  The  fathers 
of  art  chiselled  again  and  again  in  marble 
the  perfection  of  the  human  frame.  They 
sought  not  to  express  the  soul,  but  the  body. 
Their  standard  of  perfection  was  that  of 
the  gymnasium.  Their  statues  never  tell 
stories.  Their  facial  expression  is  generic, 
not  specific.  They  reproduce  only  such 
feelings  as  physical  suffering,  triumph, 
modesty,  fear,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  do  more  in  marble ;  yet  modern 
sculptors  have  succeeded  in  adding  some 
ideal  sense  to  the  perfect  exterior  of  ancient 
work.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Venus 
de  Medici  with  the  Greek  Slave.  In  the 
one,  we  have  simply  a  modest  shrinking 
from  observation :  in  the  other,  the  pained 
endurance  of  a  proud  soul.  In  the  one  the 
beauty  of  the  form  is  the  whole.  In  the 
other  the  beauty  of  form  is  subordinate  to 
the  expression  of  the  face. 

In  the  art  of  painting  we  possess  none  of 
the  celebrated  ancient  examples.  Yet,  to 
judge  from  the  extant  criticisms  upon  these 
works  of  art,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
they  excelled  in  their  appeal  to  the  senses 
and  in  their  exact  representation  of  nature, 
and  told  nothing  of  the  conflicts  and  con- 
quests of  the  soul.  The  modern  painter,  on 
the  contrary,  has  developed  not  only  the 
perspective  of  nature,  but  the  perspective 
of  tiie  mind.  Greek  art  is  admirable  in 
foreground.  Modern  art  excels  in  what  we 
may  call  ideal  perspective:  it  looks  from 
the  body,  on  which  rested  the  eyes  of  the 
ancient  artist,  far  into  that  kingdom  of  the 
soul  which  stretches  so  inimitably  away 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  physical  nature. 

The  dividing  line  between  this  phase  of 
ancient  and  modern  art  may,  in  fact,  be 
very  closely  traced.  In  Michel  Angelo  we 
have  the  last  of  the  great  ancient  artists, 
in  Raffaelle  the  first  of  the  great  modern. 
The  one  paints  bodies,  the  other  souls. 
The  words  of  Hazlitt  in  relation  to  these 
two  artists  expresses,  indeed,  in  the  most 
concise  terms,  the  true  distinction  between 
ancient  and  modern  art:  **The  forms  of 
Michel  Angelo  are  objects  to  admire  in 
themselves:  those  of  Raffaelle  are  merely 


a  language  pointing  to  something  beyond, 
and  full  of  this  ultimate  import." 

The  distinction  here  drawn  applies  to 
other  fields  than  that  of  art.  Let  us  take 
the  institution  of  chivalry,  for  example. 
Could  there  be  anything  more  alien  to  the 
ancient  character?  Can  we  even  imagine 
the  world  of  Greece  and  Rome  yielding  to 
the  spiritual  frenzy  of  the  Crusades?  It 
was  animal  passion  or  ambition  that  ani- 
mated the  past.  All  its  enterprises  had  a 
strictly  logical  object.  Its  wars  originated 
in  selfishness  or  anger.  Its  migrations  were 
commercial  or  colonizing.  Even  its  ideal 
war,  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  strictly  per- 
sonal in  its  aims  and  end.  Nowhere  in  an- 
cient enterprises  can  we  trace  the  sentiment 
of  the  impersonal. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  contrary, 
the  world  became  stricken  with  a  frenzy  of 
the  soul.  Europe  surged  toward  Palestine. 
Why  she  knew  not,  except  that  the  ground 
made  sacred  by  the  divine  presence  was 
desecrated  by  infidel  feet.  It  was  no  longer 
earthly  conquest  or  animal  passion  that 
urged  men  on  to  death  or  ruin.  They 
fought  upon  earth  for  the  conquest  of 
heaven,  and  sought  to  extend  the  borders 
of  the  kingdom  of  life  out  into  a  region 
illimitable  and  unknown  to  the  nature-wor- 
shipping past.  Strongly  similar  to  this  in 
spirit  was  the  great  Mohammedan  move- 
ment, the  overflow  of  half  the  civilized 
world  by  a  torrent  of  fanaticism  pouring 
from  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  first  prose- 
lyting aggression  known  in  history. 

We  may  even  carry  this  comparison  into 
the  religious  persecutions  displayed  in  the 
successive  periods.  They  occurred  spar- 
ingly in  Greece,  largely  in  Rome  and  in 
later  Europe ;  similar  in  cruelty,  widely  dif- 
ferent in  purpose.  In  Greece  the  object 
was  to  avenge  insults  to  the  gods.  In  Rome 
it  was  to  avert  danger  to  the  State.  In 
modern  persecutions  the  impersonal  senti- 
ment again  appears.  Men  are  straying  jfrom 
the  heaven  offered  them.  They  must  be 
forced  back.  Cruelty,  torture,  death,  are 
mild  ends  in  view  of  the  object  to  be  gained. 
It  is  not  the  gods,  not  the  State,  that  is  to 
be  considered,  but  man  himself.  He  is  re- 
fusing the  good  offered  him.  He  must  be 
forced  to  accept  it. 

So  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood  is  of 
modern  birth.    To  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
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their  contemporaries  the  world  outside  their 
national  limits  was  peopled  by  barbarians, 
in  dealing  with  whom  faith  and  justice 
were  uncalled-for  virtues.  Even  the  little 
rocky  peninsala  of  Greece  was  divided  be- 
tween a  number  of  hostile  tribes.  Frater- 
nity, with  this  enlightened  race,  meant 
simply  allegiance  to  the  tribe.  The  cosmo- 
politan philanthropy  of  our  days  would 
have  seemed  simply  madness  to  the  mind 
of  an  ancient  Greek.  The  tribes  had  suf- 
ficient fellow-feeling  to  combine  against 
foreign  aggression;  bat  they  tore  one  an- 
other to  pieces  like  snarling  dogs,  when  left 
to  fight  out  their  own  selfish  feuds. 

So  far  as  any  evidence  from  literature  is 
concerned,  the  love  sentiment  in  the  past 
was  markedly  distinct  from  what  it  is  in 
the  present.  We  find  no  evidence  of  the 
deep  feeling,  the  intense  sentiment,  that 
characterizes  modern  affection.  Take  the 
love  of  man  for  woman  out  of  modern  im- 
aginative literature,  and  there  would  be  no 
literature  left.  Take  the  same  sentiment 
out  of  Greek  poetry,  and  its  bulk  would 
scarcely  be  diminished.  The  famous  love- 
song  of  Sappho  is  love  in  its  most  sensuous 
phase.  The  lament  of  Moschus  for  Bion  is 
love  of  man  for  man.  We  find  no'where  an 
impassioned  declaration  of  love  of  man  for 
woman.  In  the  whole  range  of  Greek  trag- 
edy we  find  but  one  strongly  declared  lover, 
the  character  of  Haemon  in  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles.  Yet  how  is  he  treated  ?  He 
pleads  passionately  with  his  father  for  the 
life  of  Antigone,  but  not  on  the  plea  that 
he  loves  her,  and  cannot  endure,  for  his 
love's  sake,  to  have  her  die.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  hardly  names  his  affection,  and 
appeals  only  to  justice  and  public  opinion. 
It  was  what  we  should  call  a  good  oppor- 
tunity wasted.  Would  Shakspere  have 
handled  such  a  subject  in  such  a  frigid 
vein?  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  utterly 
lacked  the  fervent  modern  idea  of  love,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  literature. 

If  we  consider-  Greek  literature  in  its 
other  aspects,  the  same  marked  difference 
in  character  from  modern  literature  may  be 
observed.  Let  us  consider  the  poetry  of  the 
two  ages,  that  form  of  literature  in  which 
the  imaginative  and  mind-impelling  senti- 
ment of  a  race  chiefly  displays  itself.  Here 
the  distinction  is  plainly  marked.  The 
muse  of  Greece  walked  upon  the  earth,  or,  if 


it  took  wing,  its  flight  was  but  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Olympus,  the  home  of  the  earth- 
born  gods.  It  never  entered  that  midland 
of  the  pure  ideal,  the  home  of  modern  song. 
The  eyes  of  the  Greek  saw  only  the  out- 
ward aspects  of  nature,  not  its  pervading 
spirit.  He  stood  and  looked  abroad  upon 
nature.  We  enter  into  Nature  as  a  part  of 
herself.  The  universe  appealed  only  to  his 
senses,  and  culminated  in  the  line  of 
beauty.  With  us  it  appeals  to  the  soul, 
and  culminates  in  its  hidden  significance. 
Ulysses,  in  Homer,  casts  himself  upon  the 
rushes  and  com  at  the  river-side,  seeing  in 
them  only  food  and  rest.  Dante^  inspired 
by  a  deeper  vision,  girds  himself  with  the 
rush  as  the  emblem  of  humility  under  chas- 
tisement. 

We  admire  Homer  as  we  admire  the  Par- 
thenon, for  his  harmony  of  outline  and  the 
grace  and  grandeur  of  his  effects.  In  all 
his  range  of  thought  he  views  life  only  from 
the  physical  standpoint  No  pur^y  ideal 
conception  enters  into  his  verses.  He 
paints  not  the  mystic  sentiment,  but  the 
visible  image  of  nature.  His  song  is  every- 
where the  apotheosis  of  the  physical.  He 
has  all  the  merit  of  the  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects of  his  country, — grace,  harmony,  and 
artistic  finish.  The  smooth  and  vigorous 
fiow  of  its  verse,  its  rich  variety,  its  correct 
imagery,  its  pure  and  lofty  diction,  are  to 
us  the  attractive  features  of  the  Iliad.  We 
can  still  delight  in  physical  perfection,  and 
we  think  not  of  looking  there  for  spiritual 
sentiment.  There  is  no  idealism.  The 
imagery,  that  most  abstract  feature  of  verse, 
is  borrowed  wholly  from  visible  nature,  and 
is  limited  to  the  most  apparent  of  her 
infinite  similitudes.  Storm  and  calm,  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman,  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  all  the  prominent  phases  of  nature,  are 
appositely  applied.  But  nowhere  can  we 
apply  to  him  Shakspere's  picture  of  the 
bard :  — 

'The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  nnknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Tarns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Airy  nothings  have  no  place  in  Homer*s 
pages.  Even  his  gods  are  somethings  of 
the  most  substantial  type. 
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I  may  extract — more,  however,  for  its  in- 
trinsic beauty  than  as  an  illustration  of  the 
above  remark — Tennyson*8  charming  trans- 
lation  of  perhaps  the  most  imaginative 
simile  in  the  Iliad :  — 

"As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  abont  the  moon 
Look  beaatif al ;  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jotting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart ; 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthos  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain ;  and  close  by  each 
Sat  fifty,  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire ; 
And,  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood 
Hard  by  their  chariots,  wfuting  for  the  dawn." 

To  the  later  poets  of  Greece  the  same 
character  may  be  ascribed.  They  grew  re- 
fined, musical,  full  of  spirit,  grace,  and 
vivacity.  But  their  highest  flight  reached 
but  to  the  borders  of  the  unseen  world. 
We  find  them  nowhere  passing  that  in- 
tangible limit  or  grasping  the  key  to  the 
door  of  the  infinite.  The  picture  of  the 
poet  which  Shakspere  draws  applies  only 
to  our  modem  bard.  It  is  his  verse  alone 
which  is  filled  with  the  pure  idealism  of 
thought.  Despite  the  physical  limitation  of 
so  much  of  our  poetry,  it  may  justly  be 
claimed  the  indwelling  spirit  of  modern 
verse  is  what  we  may  call  its  metaphysical 
power,  its  inner  illumination  by  that  magic 
lustre, — "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or- 
land.''  The  world  of  thought  as  well  as  the 
world  of  sense  is  deeply  searched  for  its 
treasures  and  its  far-reaching  analogies. 
The  poet  no  longer  stands  upon  the  firm 
shores  of  thought,  but  plunges  into  the  in- 
finitudes of  time,  space,  and  circumstance, — 

"With  thonghts  like  ships  that  cannot  land. 
Blown  by  faint  winds  about  a  magic  shore." 

In  illustration  of  the  above  views  a  few 
extracts  from  ancient  and  modern  poets 
may  be  presented.  The  ancients,  however, 
in  whose  verses  we  can  hope  to*  find  any 
deeply  imaginative  thought,  are  few.  Per- 
haps Pindar,  the  chief  of  Greek  lyricists, 
presents  the  best  examples.  I  may  extract 
from  the  Second  Olympic  Ode  some  lines 
illustrative  of  his  most  exalted  conception 
of  the  spiritual  sphere  of  man's  existence :  — 


"  The  deeds  that  stubborn  mortals  do 

In  this  disordered  nook  of  Jove's  domain. 
All  find  their  meed ;  and  there's  a  judge  below 

Whose   hateful  doom    inflicts  th'  inevitable 
pain. 
O'er  the  good,  soft  suns  awhile, 

Throngh  the  mild  day,  the  night  serene, 
Alike  with  cloudless  lastre  smile, 

Tempering  all  the  tranquil  scene. 
Theirs  is  leisure :  tempt  not  they 
Stubborn  soil  or  watery  way, 
To  wring  from  toil  Want's  worthless  bread ; 
No  ills  they  know,  nor  tears  they  shed, 
But  with  the  glorioos  gods  below 

Ages  of  peace  contented  share. 
Meanwhile  the  bad,  in  bitterest  woe, 

Eye-startling  tasks  and  endless  tortures  bear. 
All,  whose  steadfast  virtue  thrice 

Each  side  the  grave  unchanged  has  stood. 
Still  nnseduced,  unstained  with  vice, 

They,  by  Jove's  mysterious  road, 
Pass  to  Saturn's  realm  of  rest, 
Happy  Isle,  that  holds  the  blest ; 
Where  sea-born  breezes  gently  blow 
O'er  blooms  of  gold  that  round  them  glow, 
Which  nature  boon  from  stream  or  strand 

Or  goodly  tree  profusely  showers ; 
Whence  pluck  they  many  a  fragrant  band. 

And    braid    their    locks    with    never-fading 
flowers." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
realms  of  pain  and  bliss  here  poetically 
indicated.  Any  work  on  Greek  mythology 
will  give  a  conception  of  the  utter  lack  of 
ideality  in  the  ancient  Tartarus  and  Ely- 
sium, in  which  the  poet  here  finds  the 
future  home  of  the  bad  and  the  good. 
These  lines,  no  doubt,  are  graceful  and 
picturesque.  But  their  range  of  thought  is 
strictly  limited.  Let  us  compare  them 
with  a  modern  treatment  of  an  antique 
theme,  that  in  which  Tennyson  describes 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses : — 

'*  I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees.    I  am  become  a  name. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 

Gleams  tiiat  untravelled  world,  whose  margin 

fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  anburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 
As  though  to  breathe  were  life.    Life  piled  on 

life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
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From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  hringer  of  new  things ;  and  Tile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought." 

This  is  not  the  Greek  tone.  The  Ulysses 
of  Homer  was  possessed  by  no  such  divine 
thirst  for  knowledge,  no  such  yearning  for 
the  beyond.  There  is  an  outreach  of 
thought  here  which  would  be  sought  in  vain 
within  the  tomes  of  ancient  verse,  a  flowing 
over  the  boands  of  time  and  space,  and  an 
aspiration  for  a  something  beyond  the 
reach  of  sense  which  no  Greek  would  have 
understood. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  another  illustra- 
tion. I  may  compare  an  extract  from  the 
pathetic  elegy  of  Moscbus  on  the  death  of 
Bion  with  a  parallel  extract  from  Shelley's 
imaginative  elegy  on  the  death  of  Eeats. 
Thus  the  Greek  poet  sweetly  deplores  his 
dead  friend : — 

"Ye  woods,  with  grief  your  waving  summits 

bow; 
Ye  Dorian  fountains,  murmur  as  ye  flow, 
From  weeping  urns  your  copious  sorrows  shed, 
And  bid  the  rivers  mourn  for  Bion  dead ; 
Ye  shady  groves,  in  robes  of  sable  hue 
Bewail ;  ye  plants,  in  pearly  drops  of  dew ; 
Ye  drooping  flowers,  diffuse  a  languid  breath, 
And  die  with  sorrow  at  sweet  Bion's  death ; 
Ye  roses,  change  from  red  to  sickly  pale ; 
And,  all  ye  bright  anemones,  bewail. 
Ye  nightingales,  that  perch  among  the  sprays, 
Tune  to  melodious  elegy  yonr  lays. 
And  bid  the  streams  of  Arethuse  deplore 
Bion's  sad  fate ;  loved  Bion  is  no  more ; 
Nor  verse  nor  music  conld  his  life  prolong. 
He  died,  and  with  him  died  the  Doric  song." 

This  is  pretty,  pathetic,  but  physical  in 
its  tone.  It  clings  to  visible  nature  as  if  it 
dared  not  let  go  its  hold  on  the  tangible. 
Compare  it  with  Shelley's  bold  outlaonch 
into  the  infinitudes  of  thought : — 

"The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  earth's  shadows 
fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — ^Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost 
seek; 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  azure  sky. 


Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to 
speak. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 

Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from,  the   shore,  far    from  the   trembling 
throng 

Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ; 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar. 

Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  vail  of 
Heaven, 
The  sonl  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

This  spirit  of  outreach  into  the  illimitable 
nowhere  exists  in  the  verse  of  Greek  poets. 
Their  songs  are  built  on  the  plane  of  the 
senses.  They  show  ns  nothing  of  the  spirit 
instinct  in  the  flesh,  of  the  soul  that  bums 
through  the  sense.  To  them  the  world  is  a 
mighty  appearance,  the  universe  a  vast  ex- 
terior. The  poetic  remains  of  Greece,  like 
the  ruins  of  its  sculpture,  appear 

"  Strange  fragments 
Of  forms  once  held  divine,  and  still,  like  angels. 
Immortal  everywhere." 

But  the  spirit  of  modem  poetry  is  like 
the  genius  of  the  Arabian  fisherman,  escap- 
ing from  the  open  casket  of  verse  in  glidiug 
vapor  before  the  eyes  of  its  uncultured  pos- 
sessor, but  to  eyes  of  deeper  vision  gather- 
ing into  majestic  and  sublime  forms,  all 
whose  strength  and  beauty  no  eye  can 
fathom. 

There  remains  still  to  be  considered  that 
highest  phase  of  human  thought,  that  deep- 
est reach  into  the  kingdom  of  the  abstract 
which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing; namely,  the  conception  of  Deity.  In 
this  search  for  the  infinite  we  leave  furthest 
behind  us  the  realm  of  the  material  and 
gain  the  extremest  depth  behind  the  veil  of 
sense ;  and,  in  comparing  the  power  of  races 
for  abstract  thought,  we  may  truly  say,  "By 
their  gods  shall  ye  know  them." 

Yet  even  in  this  loftiest  phase  of  abstrac- 
tion the  thought  of  Greece  was  based  on 
the  physical  plane.  Their  deities  were  sim- 
ply invisible  men  and  women,  without  even 
the  virtue  of  being  free  from  a  single  human 
weakness. 

Religion  is  absolute  faith,  boundless 
hope,  unlimited  love." — B,  Fay  Mills, 
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THE  PASSING  OF  REV.  HEZEKIAH 
WARREN. 


BT  REV.   MATTHBW   LOCK. 


Warren  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  the  fall  of  77.  Thia  was  prior  to 
the  days  of  the  higher  criticism,  and  when 
the  old  thought  had  still  an  existence,  if 
not  a  life. 

The  first  glimpse  I  had  of  Warren  was  on 
the  day  of  his  arrival  from  Chicago.  He 
was  sitting  in  the  passage-way  of  the  third 
story  of  Divinity  Hall.  It  was  a  warm 
September  day, —  top  hot,  in  fact.  Yet  there 
he  sat,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  quilt,  and 
shaking  as  if  he  were  out  in  the  open  air  on 
a  cold  winter's  day,  in  his  summer  clothing. 

<< What's  the  matter? ''  I  asked. 

<<Fever  and  ague,"  was  the  chattering 
reply. 

"But  why  are  you  not  in  bed  ?" 

•*They-are-fixing-up-my-room. " 

When  his  room,  No.  30,  was  ready,  I  put 
him  to  bed,  and  begged  him  to  stay  there. 

"What  can  I  get  you  ?     A  doctor  ?" 

"No.    Ice  1  Lemons !  Ice  I" 

After  seeing  him  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble, I  went  down  to  the  Square,  and  got  ice 
and  lemons  and  quinine.  I  nursed  him  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  in  two  weeks  he  was  well 
at  work  again. 

This  introduction  made  us  fast  friends 
until  the  day  of  Warren's  death. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  friend  was  cut  out 
for  a  great  philosopher  or  theologian,  yet  he 
was  a  good  student.  And  he  had  in  him 
the  making  of  a  good  preacher. 

In  Hebrew  his  standing  was  low,  in  the- 
ology and  philosophy  passable,  in  general 
literature  good.  When,  however,  we  met  in 
the  old  chapel,  and  it  was  Warren's  turn  to 
preach,  the  sermon  was  one  of  the  best. 

We  were,  therefore,  not  surprised  when  be- 
fore graduation  Warren  was  called  to  one 
of  our  best  churches  in  New  Hampshire. 
Under  his  ministry  the  old  church  took  on 
new  life.  A  Sunday  evening  service  was 
established,  and  the  people  filled  the  church. 
The  Sunday-school  increased  in  numbers 
and  interest.  Warren  had  the  teachers 
meet  regularly  once  a  week  to  study  the 
lessons  for  the  following  Sunday.  He 
changed  the  socials  from  the  old  gossip 
shops  into  club  dinners,  to  which  he  invited 


good  speakers.  In  this  way  he  made  his 
parish  acquainted  with  the  ministers  of  oar 
larger  cities.  There  was  a  glow  of  life  to 
the  old  parish,  root  and  branch.  And,  to 
cap  Warren's  happiness,  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  most  estimable  lady,  and  she  with  him. 
It  was  no  obstacle  to  their  union  that  the 
lady  had  a  yearly  income  of  not  less  than 
$2,000. 

In  the  fall  of  18 —  the  National  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Saratoga.  Warren  wrote 
inviting  me  to  stop  over  for  a  few  days  with 
him  on  my  way  to  Saratoga.  As  I  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  him,  I  left  home 
the  week  before  the  Conference,  and  arrived 
at  Optimusville  on  Friday.  But  what  a 
change  in  Warren  1  He  was  stout.  He  was 
slow  in  every  movement.  Instead  of  walking 
to  his  house,  we  took  a  carriage.  Almost  the 
first  thing  he  said  to  me  was  that  he  was  diet- 
ing, though  I  saw  no  signs  of  it  at  any  time 
during  my  visit.  His  health  also  was  a  sub- 
ject of  too  much  of  our  conversation.  I 
wondered  how  all  this  came  about.  I  there- 
fore did  all  I, could  to  get  Warren  to  tell  me 
about  his  work, — how  many  services  he  had 
on  Sunday,  about  his  Sunday-school,  and 
the  social  gatherings. 

I  found  out  that  he  had  given  up  the 
Sunday  evening  service.  One  sermon  on 
Sunday  morning  was  all  the  congregation 
cared  for;  and,  in  fact,  they  wished  that 
to  be  short.  It  was  also  desirable  to  have 
the  prayers  as  short  as  decency  would  per- 
mit. As  for  the  singing,  that  was  left  wholly 
with  a  paid  quartette. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Warren,  "I  do  not  in- 
terfere in  that  matter  at  all.  The  leader  is 
a  trained  musician.  He  shows  great  taste 
in  his  selections." 

I  asked,  partly  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, "Does  he  show  wisdom  as  well  as 
taste  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  this,  Warren:  do  his  selections 
contradict  every  word  you  say  in  your 
sermon  ?" 

"Not  quite,  but  sometimes  the  harmony 
is  not  all  it  ought  to  be.  Now  and  then  we 
do  have  < Glory  be  to  the  Father,  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.' " 

"And  how  about  the  Sunday-school  ?'* 

"Well,  the  truth  is  that  I  pitched  into  the 
Sunday-school  with  too  much  vim  at  first. 
I  had  a  Bible  class.    I  spoke  to  the  school 
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before  the  close  of  the  session.  We  had 
teachers'  meetiDgs,  but  I  had  to  give  this 
all  up.  The  superintendent  rather  liked  to 
manage  things  in  the  Sunday-school  himself, 
and  the  social  engagements  of  the  teachers 
made  regular  teachers'  meetings  impossible. 
So  it  was !  I  let  things  have  their  way,  and 
I  am  out  of  it." 

"But,  if  you  keep  on,  you'll  be  out  of  every- 
thing.   You'll  be  only  a  figure-head." 

''Possibly  so,  Mark ;  but  it  gives  me  time 
for  reading." 

''Yes;  but  we  ministers  ought  to  have 
soipething  more  to  do  than  to  read,  read, 
read.     There  are  the  finances." 

"Oh,  the  Parish  Committee  takes  care  of 
all  that." 

"Well,  the  young  people's  meetings  ?" 

"The  young  people  look  after  them.  They 
don't  like  to  be  interfered  with." 

"The  social  gatherings  ?" 

"Oh,  as  to  them,  the  ladies  prefer  to  man- 
age them." 

"The  conferences?"  in  sheer  desperation  I 
exclaimed, — "the  local  conferences  ?" 

With  much  composure  Warren  replied, — 
"We  bave  settled  down  in  our  conferences  to 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  hearing  the  contin- 
ual roaring  of  a  few  of  our  prominent  lions." 


"Indeed !  and  I  presume  all  this  builds  up 
the  churches,  and  makes  the  conference 
meetings  of  great  interest  ?" 

"I  can't  say  that  you  state  the  case  as  it 
is.  Things  are  just  so, — so.  They  run  along. 
Besides,  I  do  not  feel  now  as  if  I  had  the 
health  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  outside 
work  or  to  take  upon  me  any  great  bur- 
dens." 

Together  we  went  to  Saratoga,  where 
Warren  enjoyed  himself,  not  by  attending 
the  meetings,  but  by  indulging  in  the  de- 
lightful excursions  got  up  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  would  help  the  cause  by  putting 
themselves  beyond  reach  of  knowing  what 
is  demanded  of  them. 

I  was  not  going  to  return  home  by  the 
route  by  which  I  came.  So  at  the  close  of  the 
conference  I  bade  Warren  good-by.  As  I 
did  so,  I  made  a  mental  comment  to  this 
effect :  "Old  man"  (Warren  was  not  old,  but 
I  so  thought  of  him),  "you  can't  keep  this 
up." 

I  had  no  idea  that  my  thought  would  meet 
with  a  confirmation  as  soon  as  it  did.  For  I 
was  home  only  a  few  weeks  when  word 
came  to  me  that  Warren  was  dead, — died  of 
apoplexy. 


THE    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    UNITARIAN    AND    OTHER 

CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES. 


TO  confer  with  many  minds  promotes 
liberality  of  thought.  Saratoga,  while 
it  offers  no  local  field  for  missionary  exten- 
sion, does  provide  more  than  any  other  place 
the  opportunity  for  a  vast  amount  of  indi- 
vidual personal  conference. 

In  this  way,  younger  ministers  can  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  confidential 
talk  of  the  fathers  of  our  faith,  and  the 
fathers  can  hear,  often  with  considerable 
astonishment,  the  inspiring  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  their  youthful  juniors;  while 
the  members  of  prudential  committees  and 
other  pillars  of  church  properties  can  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  trials  of  their 
fellow  burden-bearers  and  their  methods  of 
alleviation. 


An  immense  amount  of  the  most  practical 
kind  of  beneficial  influence  is  thus  gener- 
ated, and  we  are  inclined  to  make  our  first 
note  read : — 

IN  ELECTING  CHURCH  OFFICERS,  LET 
IT  BE  UNDERSTOOD  THAT  EACH  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
IS  EXPECTED  TO  ATTEND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE. 

This  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence opened  on  Monday  evening,  September 
20,  with  quite  a  large  gathering  in  Con- 
vention Hall  at  Saratoga.  Dr.  Robert  Coll- 
yer  offered  the  opening  prayer.  Rev.  M.  O. 
Simons  read  very  impressively  the  magnifi 
cent  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  then  Rev. 
Reed  Stuart  delivered  a  modem  sermon  that 
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might  take  its  place  with  many  of  the  great 
utterances  of  the  prophets  of  old.  We  give 
all  our  readers  the  privilege  of  feeling  the 
thrill  of  spiritual  inspiration  one  cannot 
miss  who  reads  this  ideal  discourse,  by  print- 
ing it  in  full  in  this  issue.  It  is  a  plea  for 
broader  vision,  for  less  petty  measuring  of 
insignificant  and  material  details,  and  for 
more  willing  submission  of  the  soul  to  the 
divinest  influences.  "One  flashing  moment 
of  intimation  that  life  is  immortal  is  worth 
more  to  a  soul  than  threescore  years  and 
ten  of  learning  all  there  is  to  know  about 
dollars  and  cents." 

Our  next  note  we  address  to  the  Council 
and  managing  secretary  :— 

LET  THERE  BE  USHERS. 

When  the  devotional  services  are  inter- 
rupted from  opening  to  close  with  a  con- 
stant incoming  of  laughing  and  chatting 
delegates  who  do  not  expect  to  be  in  time 
for  the  service  of  worship,  but  hope  to 
secure  good  seats  for  the  following  exer- 
cises, it  is  well  to  alter  the  arrangements, 
and  this  irreverent  confusion  could  be  easily 
avoided  if  there  were  ushers  instructed  not 
to  admit  any  one  during  prayer  or  address. 
Some  simple  strips  of  carpet  or  matting 
down  the  aisles  might  also  be  provided,  with 
great  benefit  to  us  all.  We  were  told  that 
no  preparation  was  made  for  the  devotional 
exercises,  not  even  a  Bible  provided  for  the 
men  who  had  been  invited  to  conduct  the 
services. 

Even  at  the  communion  service  on  Tues- 
day morning  the  continual  interruptions  by 
late  arrivals  made  it  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  service. 

At  the  opening  of  the  business  part  of  the 
Conference  the  president,  Senator  Hoar, 
made  a  telling  address,  welcoming  all  ''whose 
faces  were  turned  toward  the  light,  whose 
hearts  were  open  to  Grod."  He  gave  some 
compact  advice  to  both  laymen  and  minis- 
ters. To  the  laymen  he  said  he  would  ask 
them  to  make  a  contribution, —  a  contribu- 
tion of  that  good  old-fashioned  virtue  called 
"zeal."  He  wanted  the  ministers  to  stop 
giving  definitions  of  all  things  under  heaven, 
and  preach  more  aboat  practical  godliness. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council,  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage,  then  read  the  report  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  more  vigorous,  emphatic,  and 
practical  than  any  previous  reports  for  many 
years ;  and  our  next  note  must  be  : — 


LET  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  BE  READ  FROM  THE  PUL- 
PIT OF  EVERY  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  IN 
THE  COUNTRY  AS  AN  OPEN  LETTER 
OF  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  ADVICE. 

We  presume  Mr.  Savage  wrote  the  report 
himself,  as  it  rings  from  end  to  end  with  the 
power  and  earnestness  that  always  seem  to 
cling  to  his  vigorous  speech. 

This  report,  which  sounded  more  like 
''orders  for  the  day"  than  a  dead  report,  was 
admirably  foUowed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  Rev. 
George  Batchelor,  in  an  address  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  position  of  the  Church 
in  the  world  as  a  "master  force,"  represent- 
ing the  "commanding  things"  of  life  as  no 
other  organization  does,  and  appealed  to  the 
individual  parishes  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
as  the  chief  missionary  body,  can  go  for- 
ward to  larger  works. 

The  business  on  which  committees  re- 
ported at  this  session  was  altogether  con- 
fined to  proposals  for  endowing  the  New 
World,  a  quarterly  periodical  which  pro- 
motes scholarship  in  philosophy,  the  higher 
criticism,  the  scientific  study  of  religion, 
and  other  valuable  fields  of  inquiry.  We 
thoroughly  believe  in  this  good  work,  as  we 
do  in  all  other  scholarly  and  literary  publi- 
cations; but  our  note  on  the  subject  must 
necessarily,  for  both  practical  and  truly  sci- 
entific reasons,  read : — 

WHEN  EVERY  FAMILY  IN  EACH  OF 
OUR  PARISHES  SUBSCRIBES  FOR  THE 
"UNITARIAN,"  THEN  LET  THE  MINIS- 
TERS ENCOURAGE  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  "NEW  WORLD." 

The  meeting  of  the  Women's  Alliance 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  gatherings 
of  the  week.  Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix,  Mrs. 
Emily  A.  Fifield,  Miss  Florence  Everett, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis,  and  Rev.  Florence  Buck 
were  the  principal  speakers.  The  last  two 
speakers  were  particularly  eloquent,  and 
moved  the  audience  to  great  enthusiasm. 

Rev.  £.  A.  Horton  presided  at  the  mass 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  in  a  few 
brilliant  words  of  introduction  called  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  opportunities  of  our  Sunday- 
schools  and  young  people's  societies.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Fenn,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness,  and  Rev.  John  M.  Pull- 
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maD,  D.D.,  spoke.  Dr.  Pullman,  who  is  a 
Uuiversalist,  made  a  most  telling  address, 
in  which  he  declared  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versalists  were  growing  so  much  alike  that 
pretty  soon  their  dear  old  nursing  mother, 
the  truth,  would  not  know  them  apart. 

Another  Universalist,  Dr.  W.  S.  Crowe, 
gave  an  exceedingly  eloquent  paper  on 
Wednesday  morning  on  "The  Old  Theology 
and  the  New  in  Relation  to  Biblical  Criti- 
cism"; and  a  great  deal  of  Joyous  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  that  the  action  of  the 
Conference  three  years  ago,  in  adopting  the 
platform  which  it  then  did,  paved  the  way 
for  such  men  to  feel  one  with  us.  This 
satisfaction  was  accentuated  on  Thursday, 
when  the  evangelist  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  also 
spoke  with  hearty  appreciation  of  our  faith. 

Great  addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  John 
W.  Chadwick  and  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole 
at  the  Wednesday  morning  session.  Mr. 
Chadwick  reviewed  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  unique  divinity  of 
Jesus,  and  declared  the  whole  argument 
involved  an  atheistic  element, — that,  to  com- 
plete the  divinity  of  Jesus,  God  had  been 
eliminated.  Mr.  Dole  pointed  out  existing 
points  of  difference  between  even  the  new- 
est Orthodoxy  and  Unitarian  ism.  The  idea 
of  the  Bible,  the  conception  of  Jesus,  the 
place  of  sin  in  human  life, — are  all  matters 
of  the  gravest  importance,  and  yet  upon 
which  Orthodoxy  cannot  yet  take  the  mod- 
ern liberal  views. 

The  Temperance  Society's  meeting  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  brought  forward  a 
speaker  new  to  most  Unitarians  in  Mrs. 
Leonora  M.  Lake,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union.  Her  ad- 
dress was  one  of  the  most  telling  and 
powerful  appeals  that  our  society  has  ever 
heard,  and  great  enthusiasm  was  shown  by 
the  audience.  Rev.  George  Hosmer  pre- 
sided in  a  most  graceful  and  winning  way 
at  this  meeting,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland 
spoke  eloquently. 

At  the  evening  meeting  two  very  keen 
addresses,  both  provoking  thought,  were  by 
Francis  C.  Lowell  and  William  D.  Foulke 
on  citizenship  and  public  life. 

The  last  day,  Thursday,  opened  as  each 
preceding  day  of  the  Conference  with 
clear  sky,  bracing  air,  and  sparkling  sun- 
shine, every  temptation  to  tired  delegates 
.to  fly  to  the  fairyland  of  Lake  Greorge  or 


the  nearer  charms  of  Saratoga  Lake  or 
McGregor  Mount.  The  attendance,  how- 
ever, was  just  as  large  and  as  steady  as 
though  every  outside  physical  attraction 
were  far  removed.  The  first  papers  were 
very  careful  studies  in  social  conditions. 
Prof.  Edward  Cummin gs  treating  of  "False 
Hindrances  to  Social  Betterment,"  and  Prof. 
Nicholas  P.  Oilman,  "Animated  Modera- 
tion," after  which  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  gave 
an  earnest  and  forcible  popular  address  on 
"The  Mission  to  the  Multitude."  His  plea 
was  for  more  devotion,  blood-earnestness, 
spiritual  .power.  True  religion  needs  a 
great  thought,  a  great  personality,  a  great 
occasion.  All  these  the  liberal  faith  can 
claim  to-day.  Mr.  Mills  was  a  good  living 
illustration  of  his  own  demand  for  power ; 
and  we  note  from  his  address  the  following 
amplification  of  a  good  old  motto  : — 

RELIGION  IS  ABSOLUTS  FAITH, 
BOUNDLESS  HOPE,  UNLIMITED  LOVE. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  papers  were  read 
by  Rev.  George  C.  Cressey,  Ph.D.,  on  Immor- 
tality, Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane  on  "The  Tes- 
timony of  Literature  to  the  Spiritual  Life," 
and  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley  on  "Christianity 
in  Japan." 

The  closing  session  of  the  Conference  was 
occupied  by  a  rousing  platform  meeting,  in 
which  the  speakers  were  all  so  eager  and  s» 
fully  equipped  that  the  twenty-minute  limit 
proved  a  galling  yoke.  Rev.  John  Synder^ 
Dr.  £.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  each  received  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion as  he  rose  to  speak  upon  "Denomina- 
tional Loyalty." 

The  following  are  the  principal  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Conference,  those 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  State  Super- 
intendents being  laid  on  the  table :  — 

The  independent  churches  and  societies  repre- 
sented in  this  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  consult  with  the  respective  Committees 
of  Fellowship  in  their  sections  of  the  Union  con- 
eeminfc  the  settlement  or  resignation  of  their 
ministers.  

Whereas  the  need  Is  ureent  for  some  serious  and 
direct  expression  of  our  liberal  thought  as  touchinfr 
all  the  more  Important  aspects  of  men's  moral  and 
religious  life ;  and 

whereas  we  cannot  feel  that  our  liberal  thinkers 
and  scholars  are  doing  all  they  should  in  further- 
ance of  this  end  and  all  that  ts  required  of  them  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  time>— 

JResdtved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this 
Conferenee  that  shall,  if  possible,  devise  some  plan 
wherebT  those  among  us  who  are  most  competent 
for  the  handling, of  great  questions  may  be  encour- 
aged to  prepare  a  series  of  books  setting  forth  clearly 
and  persuasiyely  the  most  reasonable  and  satifr- 
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f actoiy  solutionB  of  these  qaeations  which  haye  yet 
been  discovered. 


That  the  Fellowship  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence be  instracted  to  confer  annnally  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in 
regard  to  the  list  of  ministers  as  published  in  the 
Year  Book,  and  recommend  the  addition  or  drop- 
ping of  names,  so  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  list  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  such  recognition. 


Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  heartily 
renews  its  recommendation  first  made  in  1894.  that 
an  endowment  fund  of  900,000  be  raised  to  Ihsare 
the  continued  publication  of  the  New  World  quar- 
terly: and  it  emphatically  urges  upon  all  Unitarians 
the  duty  of  giving  to  tms  highly  important  enter, 
prise  a  solia  financial  foundation.  The  chairman 
of  the  Conference  is  hereby  authorised  to  name  a 
new  committee  on  the  current  support  and  endow- 
ment of  tbe  New  Worlds  to  continue  and  complete 
the  work  so  well  begun  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  last  Saratoga  Conference. 


TH£  UNMBASURED  LIFE. 


Sermon  preached   by  Rey.  Reed  Sttiart  at 
the  Opening  Session. 

"Afterward  he  brought  me  to  the  gate  that  look- 
«th  toward  the  EaBt."— Hebrew  Prophet, 

Those  worthy  bnt  often  literal  stadents 
of  the  Bible,  whose  labors  resulted  in  the 
now  almost  unused  volumes  called  Com- 
mentaries, always  encountered  great  per- 
plexity when  they  reached  the  scene  par- 
tially described  in  the  words  Just  quoted. 
They  made  a  commendable  effort  to  reduce 
all  its  strange  imagery  to  terms  of  the 
understanding,  but  they  were  never  quite 
sure  that  thjsy  had  succeeded.  They  were 
in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  mountain 
to  which  the  prophet  was  carried  was  real 
or  imaginary,  whether  the  form  seen  meas- 
uring the  temple  was  a  man  of  earth,  an 
angel  from  the  sky,  or  a  mere  creation  of 
the  writer's  fancy.  Some  of  them  thought 
the  temple  was  an  actual  historic  struct- 
ure. Others  found  less  difficulty  in  think- 
ing that  it  belonged  to  the  future,  and  was 
outlined  as  yet  only  in  the  air. 

Two  reasons  at  this  time  are  present  for 
not  attempting  to  scatter  the  cloud  of  un- 
certainty which  still  hangs  over  the  scene. 
One  of  these  is  inability,  the  other  indif- 
ference. Like  those  who  wrote  the  Com- 
mentaries, we  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  all  the  details  of  the  vision:  unlike 
them,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  of  much  im- 
portance what  they  may  mean.  When  read- 
ing **The  Vision  of  Mirza,".or  **The  Ser- 
pent Bridge,''   or  ''Childe  Boland  to   the 


Dark  Tower  came,"  one  does   not  care  to 
interpret  every  word  and   allusion  in  the 
measurable  terms  of  prose.     Thus  with  this 
vision    from     the   far-off    time.      Passing 
lightly  and  swiftly  over  the  minute  details, 
the  mind  soon  reaches  its  highest  point  and 
finds   its   larger  meaning.     Dismissing  the 
critical    and    curious    understanding,    and 
asking  the   imaginative   and  poetic  senti- 
ment to  become  his  guide,  the  reader  is  led 
to    the    mountain    upon    which    a   temple 
stands.      Wandering     through     its    courts 
without  halting  to  measure  them,  admiring 
Its    snow-white  columns  without  caring  to 
count  them,  looking  at  the  windows  with- 
out  estimating   their  cost,  then  mounting 
its   stairway,   he  reaches   the   gate   which 
opens    toward   the   east.     Looking  through 
it,   at   once   he   sees    that   for   which  the 
temple  exists.     Through  it  the  splendor  of 
God  was  seen.     A  voice  like  that  of  many 
waters  was  heard,  many  waters, — sublime, 
like  the  waves   breaking   upon  the  shore, 
musical   as    the   rain  falling  upon  summer 
leaves,  gentle  as   a   brook  gliding  through 
a   meadow    between   flower-fringed   banks. 
Looking  toward  the  east,  the  whole  visible 
earth  was  sparkling  in  a  light   more  reful- 
gent  than   the   sun   pours  down  in  June. 
The  glory  came  from  a  Sun  behind  the  sun. 

Having  asked  this  vision  to  yield  its 
larger  meaning,  we  may  thank  it  for  what 
it  has  done,  and  then  dismiss  it.  What 
was  sought  has  been  found.  Having  been 
found,  it  seems  to  possess  more  than  a  local 
significance.  It  can  be  carried  away  from 
old  Palestine,  and  applied  to  new  America. 
The  temple  is  the  world.  The  open  gate 
is  the  soul,  through  which  the  greatness 
and  beauty  and  glory  of  the  world  may 
stream. 

Let  it  be  confessed  that  one  of  the  needs 
of  our  era  is  that  we  take  larger  views  of 
all  things  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do. 
The  larger  meaning  and  use  of  science,  of 
literature,  of  art,  of  government,  and  of 
religion,  are  essentially  their  truest  use  and 
meaning.  To  fail  in  finding  these  is  to  be 
ignorant  of  that  for  which  they  exist.  Un- 
fortunate, indeed,  would  that  age  be  whose 
science  had  become  mere  fact-collecting, 
the  observation  of  phenomena,  and  the 
drawing  of  inferences  therefrom  relating 
only  to  the  material  world, — the  life  of 
to-day  and  perha|)s  to-morrow ;  whose  liter- 
ature had  become  the  multiplication  of 
books  without  regard  to  their  quality, 
phrase  -  making,    and    babbling    echoes   of 
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former  ages;  whose  art  had  become  the 
reproduction  of  form  and  color,  imitation 
without  inspiration,  realism  with  the  true 
Real  omitted;  whose  government,  national 
and  international,  had  become  a  game  of 
politics,  measuring  each  principle  by  its 
commercial  value,  mistaking  national  self- 
ishness for  patriotism  and  brag  for  brav- 
ery ;  whose  religion  had  become  a  criticism 
as  touching  the  past,  indiflerentism  and 
dilettanteism  as  touching  the  present,  and 
scepticism  as  touching  the  future.  It 
would  doubtless  be  a  libel  against  our  era 
to  say  that,  in  all  respects,  or  perhaps  in 
any  respect,  it  could  be  thus  described. 
We  may  join  with  the  cheerful  optimists 
in  praising  our  times.  Perhaps,  all  in  all, 
our  age  is  the  best  the  world  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. But  it  is  not  perfect.  In  each  of 
its  great  departments  it  might  be  much  bet- 
ter than  it  is.  Especially  is  there  need  to 
guard  against  satisfaction  with  what  has 
been  attained.  Material  triumph  is  not 
enough  to  make  an  age  glorious.  If  we 
must  reach  limitations,  we  should  not  be 
content  with*  the  Inferior  boundaries. 
Things  are  known  truly  only  when  their 
highest  meaning  is  known. 

To  be  able  to  weigh  a  mountain  is  worth 
something,  but  it  is  not  worth  more  than 
the  ability  to  fill  the  mind  with  thoughts 
which  far  surpass  the  mountain  in  magni- 
tude and  sublimity.  To  survey  an  orchard 
and  drive  stakes  at  its  boundaries  does  not 
proclaim  the  greatness  of  the  soul,  any 
more  than  looking  at  it  for  a  moment  when 
in  full  bloom,  and  then  permitting  thought 
to  fly  away  far  beyond  its  boundaries  and 
its  blossoms,  and  roam  at  will  in  the  vast, 
unhori  zoned  realm  of  beauty.  To  love 
a  flower  announces  the  fine  quality  of  the 
heart  as  much  as  does  the  power  to  analyze 
and  classify  it.  The  constant  love  of  a 
friend  is  much  more  valuable  than  a  scien- 
tific demonstration  of  friendship.  A 
mother  is  much  more  precious  than  an 
essay  on  motherhood.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, religion  as  an  age-long,  world-wide 
sentiment,  stirring  the  spiritual  nature  to 
its  depths,  becoming  duty  as  touching  the 
actual,  aspiration  as  touching  the  ideal, 
and  thrilling  every  hour  of  the  present  with 
a  boundless  expectation,  is  much  more  val- 
uable than  whole  libraries  of  theology,  old 
or  new,  essays  on  criticism,  lower  or 
higher,  semi -scientific  lectures  to  prove  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  miracles,  the  trinity  or 
unity  of  Deity,  and  arguments  more  inge- 


nious than  ingenuous  to  show  the  harmony 
between  Genesis  and  geology. 

The  period  in  which  those  of  us  who 
have  passed  middle  life  have  lived  their 
years  has  had  a  passion  for  exact  measure-- 
ment.  It  has  been  an  era  of  weighing, 
surveying,  analyzing,  demonstrating.  It 
has  tried  to  reduce  the  universe  to  a  for- 
mula. It  has  resembled  that  conceited  but 
cowardly  officer  who  boasted  that  he  car- 
ried the  whole  theory  of  war  in  the  knot  of 
his  scarf.  In  the  fable  the  squirrel  thought 
the  mountain  was  made  only  for  a  conven- 
ient squirrel-track;  and  some  have  acted 
as  if  the  universe  had  been  made  merely  for 
them  to  analyze  and  lecture  about.  If  they 
were  not  here,  there  would  be  no  use  for  it. 

As  a  result,  affirmations  have  been  weak 
and  hesitating.  Great  in  many  ways,  no 
one  will  pretend  that  the  middle  fifty  years 
of  our  century  have  been  great  in  their 
spiritual  belief.  Materialism  never  became 
a  science;  and  we  are  informed  that,  of  all 
theories,  it  is  at  this  date  the  most  un- 
scientific. Nevertheless,  for  a  time  it  be- 
came, at  least,  a  half-philosophy  of  life. 
Becoming  a  half-philosophy,  it  became  a 
three-fourths'  practice;  and  its  results  were 
painfully  apparent.  Literature  descended 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  The  commer- 
cial standard  was  applied  to  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  The  old  question,  *^What  is 
he?"  gave  way  to  the  new  question,  »*What 
is  he  worth  f*^  Temporary  success  has 
been  made  of  more  account  than  character 
and  the  method  of  success.  Meanwhile 
the  wings  of  the  spiritual  life  have  been 
furled.  There  have  been  many  critics,  but 
few  prophets.  What  not  to  believe  has 
been  made  very  apparent :  what  to  believe 
has  been  half  under  a  cloud.  Faith  seemed 
to  have  reached  its  winter  solstice,  and  the 
halt  threatened  to  become  permanent: 
oblique  and  frost-laden  its  beams  fell  upon 
life.  Those  who  were  indifferent  found  it 
an  easy  thing  to  give  up  faith,  expecta- 
tion, and  a  high  sanction  for  duty.  Those 
who  were  anxious  to  retain  these  fine  qual- 
ities had  much  to  overcome.  Some  trem- 
bled every  time  a  new  book  was  announced 
by  a  student  of  nature  or  history,  lest  they 
might  find  religion  wholly  archaic,  and 
soon  to  be  marked  in  the  dictionaries  as 
obsolete.  Others  suspended  all  judgment 
until  the  final  facts  were  brought  in.  They 
would  not  decide  whether  they  have  a  soul 
or  the  universe  a  God  until  the  scientific 
societies  had  made  their  last  report. 
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Not  here  or  elsewhere  would  it  be  any- 
thing but  ungracious  to  speak  lightly  of 
what  science  has  done  and  is  still  doing 
and  will  yet  do  for  the  world.  In  it  is 
fulfilled  the  twofold  fable.  Here  is  Argus, 
with  the  hundred  eyes  to  see,  here  Briareus, 
with  the  hundred  hands  to  do.  Ever  since 
CEdipus  answered  the  liddle  of  the  Theban 
Sphinx  and  Alexander  cut  the  famous  knot, 
—symbols,  it  may  be,  of  the  inquiring  and 
conquering  spirit  of  humanity, —  science 
has  been  busy  solving  problems  and  multi- 
plying a  thousand-fold  man's  power  over 
nature.  Shall,  then,  any  mortal  play  the 
part  of  the  ill-tempered  Thersites,  and  rail 
at  this  hero?  Let  him,  rather,  weave 
a  garland  for  his  brow.  And  yet  let  us  not 
forget  that  its  domain  is  not  universal. 
Not  conceit  over  what  it  has  done,  but  rev- 
erent humility  in  presence  of  what  remains 
to  be  done,  and  much  of  which  transcends 
its  methods,  is  more  becoming. 

The  .world  is  much  vaster  than  one  mind 
or  than  all  minds  can  measure.  The  chem- 
ist can  analyze  a  part  of  it,  and  write  down 
the  laws  which  govern  it.  The  geographers 
can  survey  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
make  an  accurate  map  of  its  continents  and 
oceans.  Geology  can  give  the  plan  of  its 
construction,  and  describe  the  action  of 
those  forces  which,  working  through  almost 
illimitable  stretches  of  time,  gave  its  pres- 
ent shape  and  stiucture.  With  its  immense 
measuring  -  chain,  astronomy  surveys  the 
night  sky,  and,  returning  to  earth,  over- 
pomen  the  mind  with  report  of  the  great 
space  -  sweeping  orbits  along  which  roll 
worlds  and  systems  of  worlds.  It  elo- 
quently describes  flaming  suns  equal  to  a 
thousand  like  the  one  which  pours  its  light 
and  heat  upon  our  home,  which  yet,  be- 
cause of  their  millions  of  millions  miles  of 
distance,  seem  no  larger  than  the  candle  in 
a  cottage  seen  across  a  field :  they  are  as 
powerless  to  illuminate  all  space  as  a  single 
lantern,  swinging  at  the  mast-head  of  a 
rising  and  falling  ship,  is  to  illuminate  an 
uneasy  midnight  ocean.  Thus,  along  with 
the  measurable  and  describable,  there  is 
always  suggested  the  indescribable  and 
measureless. 

Our  age  has  fallen  deeply  in  love  with 
facts.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
facts  are  nothing  more  than  the  material 
which  the  mind  uses  to  build  a  bridge  by 
which  it  passes  from  the  material  over  into 
the  realm  of  the  limitless  and  spiritual. 
This  solid,  concrete  shore   of   earth    upon 


which   rests    one   pier   of    the   marvelloas 
bridge    is   not   to    be   despised.     In  many 
ways,  it  is  a  delightful   place.     With   its 
plains   and   forests   and  oceans,   its  cities 
and  industries,  its  harvests,  its  homes,  its 
manifold  forms  of  near  beauty  and  use,  its 
capacity  to   minister   to   life    in   so  many 
ways, — truly,  it   is   wonderful!    It  is   not 
surprising   that   the   mortal  heart  passion- 
ately loves  it,  and  is  most  loath  to  leave  it. 
But  this  shore  is  not  a  finality.     It  exists 
to    suggest   a   much    greater   shore  where 
whatsoever   delights    here   is    repeated   to 
delight  the  advancing  and  enlarging  mind. 
Facts,  be   they   microscopic   or   telescopic* 
are  not  equal  to  the  Soul  which  forms  them 
nor  to  the  soul  which  beholds  them.    When 
the  rainbow  is  analyzed  and  described,  its 
cause  discovered,  and  it  is  found  that  there 
is  not  an  urn  of  gold  at  each  end  of  it,  we 
have    received    some    useful    information. 
But  the  mind  receiving  this  definite  knowl- 
edge does  not  halt  with  that.     It  can  ad- 
mire the  graceful  band,  woven  out  of  sun- 
shine  and    raindrops,    and   drawn   over  a 
cloud ;  but  it  can  do  more  than  that.     Be- 
yond definite  knowledge,  beyond  admiration 
for  the  near  and  visible  beauty,  it  can  go 
far  out  into  the  remote  and  invisible,  and 
adore   the  pre-exi  stent   and  eternal  Power 
from    which    all    things    proceed    and    by 
which   all   things   are   sustained.      If   the 
understanding   says,  **The   phenomena  are 
infinite,'*  reason  says,  '* Being  is  infinite. '^ 
The   poet   among   the   mountains  asks  the 
cataract,  the  pines,  the   flowers,'  the  eagle, 
the   clouds,  the   avalanche,  the    lightning, 
who   made   them;    and,    with    one   impas- 
sioned voice,  they  all  utter  forth  the  name 
of   God.     But   that   eloquent  poetry  is  also 
the  statement  of  a  high  philosophy.     When 
Tyndall  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Jung- 
fran,  and,  seeing  the  changes  wrought  from 
age  to  age,  asked  himself  what  had  caused 
them,  he  could  only  answer.  The  sun.     As 
man   of   science,  that  was   a  sufficient  an- 
swer.    But  man  as  philosopher  and  man  as 
worshipper,  who  is  equal  to  man  as  scien- 
tist,  cannot   stop    with    that   answer.     He 
will  ask  another  question.     The  sunflowers 
on   earth   all   turn  toward  the  sun.     '^But 
whither,''    asks     Jean     Paul,    *^do    those 
flowers    point  which    grow    upon    the   sun 
itself?"     Do  they  not  lift  their  faces  to  be 
kissed   by   the    light   from    a  vaster  Sun? 
The  mind  cannot  avoid  asking  such  ques- 
tions.    It  seeks  causes.     It  loves  greatness. 
After  laying  its  measuring-rod  upon  every 
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part  of  the  visible  and  tangible  temple,  it 
will  finally  go  to  that  place  which  has  an 
opening  toward  the  Orient,  and,  forgetting 
all  its  measurements,  will  be  filled  with 
amazement  and  adoration  as  it  beholds  the 
uncreated  splendor  and  hears  the  uncreated 
music  of  Almighty  God. 

The  thought  is  as  old  as  Plato  and  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  as  new  as  Goethe 
and  Carlyle,  that  the  world  is  Deity  exter- 
nalized. It  is  a  revelation  made  to  each 
prepared  and  expectant  soul.  This  word 
of  God  is  not  bound.  Earth  is  only  one  of 
its  pages,  the  solar  system  one  of  its  chap- 
ters. Science  is  the  study  of  it,  ethics  the 
translation  of  its  commandments  into  life. 
Worship  is  the  natural  awe  and  wonder 
welling  up  in  the  soul,  when  read  with 
reference  to  its  author.  Praise  is  the  voice 
of  gladness  when  the  heart  sees  its  good- 
ness. Prayer  is  the  spirit's  recognition  of 
the  unyielding  but  beneficent  laws  pervad- 
ing and  penetrating  all  things,  and  the 
high  resolve  to  range  life  on  theii  side, 
and  with  them  conspire  to  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  the  Perfect.  Faith  is  the  soul's 
loyalty  to  the  best  it  sees  and  the  unwaver- 
ing conviction  that,  in  spite  of  all  delay 
and  each  recurring  defeat,  through  the 
moments  and  through  the  millenniums, 
the  divine  Providence  is  advancing  to 
victory. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  standing  ob- 
jection to  this  way  of  thinking.  The 
vagueness  of  the  spiritual,  its  lack  of 
lucidity,  its  refusal  to  be  packed  in  a  con- 
venient formula,  is  so  glaring  a  defect  that 
some  regard  its  claim  upon  them  as  an  im- 
pertinence. What  do  you  know  about  the 
Infinite,  you  dzeaming  philosopher?  What 
do  you  know  about  God,  you  adoring  mys- 
tic? The  answer  must  be.  Not  very  much, 
indeed,— not  enough  to  boast  of.  Then  let 
us  hear  no  more  about  it.  Give  your  mind 
to  near  and  concrete  things.  I  have  a  fine 
specimen  of  butterfly  through  which  I  have 
stuck  a  pin,  which  I  would  like  to  show 
you.  Have  you  seen  a  microbe  under  the 
glass?  How  is  wheat  quoted  this  morning? 
This  drought  will  cut  down  the  corn  crop 
forty  per  cent. 

Against  this  temper  of  mind  not  much 
can  be  said.  One  does  not  like  to  become 
the  champion  of  the  vague,  nor  shout  his 
views  in  the  market  -  place  or  across  a 
chasm  to  those  who,  if  they  hear,  will  an- 
swer in  half  ridicule.  So  all  one  can  do  is 
to  go  away  in  silence,  and  maintain  to  him- 


self that  the  little  he  knows,  or  thinks  he 
knows,  about  the  spiritual  life  is  more 
precious  to  him  than  all  the  knowledge  he 
may  possess  concerning  the  material  world 
which  lies  around  his  feet.  Better  to  know 
a  little  about  the  whole  earth  than  to  know 
all  about  a  grain  of  sand.  One  flashing  mo- 
ment of  intimation  that  life  is  immortal  is 
worth  more  to  a  soul  than  threescore  years 
spent  in  learning  all  that  may  be  known 
about  dollars.  Not  much  is  known  of  that 
star  called  Sirius;  yet,  when  we  recall 
that  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
billions  of  miles  away,  and  still  across  that 
immensity  can  fling  its  friendly  rays  down 
into  our  eyes,  we  bow  in  humility  and 
ponder.  We  do  not  know  much  about  God, 
but  the  little  we  do  know  compels  us  to 
bow  in  adoration.  Our  knowledge  is  not 
great  in  quantity,  but  its  quality  makes  it 
very  impressive. 

It  may  be  further  written  that  the  value 
of  art  and  literature  and  religion  consists  in 
their  power  to  awaken  this  sentiment  in 
the  soul.  Art  must  suggest  the  ideal. 
Through  the  eye  it  must  appeal  to  the 
mind.  In  each  picture  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  exactness  of  detail.  Bus- 
kin thinks  it .  must  have  a  place  through 
which  the  mind  can  escape  into  the  infi- 
nite. The  road  on  the  canvas  halts,  but  it 
must  leave  suggestions  that  it  leads  much 
farther.  The  river  carries  the  mind  far 
away  from  the  canvas,  down  and  still  down 
among  scenes  that  are  not  painted,  until  it 
reaches  its  destiny  in  the  great,  solemn 
sea.  The  horizon  which  limits  the  eye 
must  be  not  like  a  stone- wall,  but  vast, 
vague,  waving,  as  if  blown  by  the  wind 
that  sweeps  amid  the  worlds,  not  hinder- 
ing, but  inviting  the  mind  to  pass  into  the 
boundless.  The  same  is  true  of  sculpture; 
the  statue  must  lead  the  mind  to  what  Jt 
signifies.  It  is  true  of  poetry;  its  mis- 
sion is  not  to  instruct,  but  to  inspire.  Of 
music,  also,  it  is  not  the  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  tones  that  avails;  it  must  inter- 
pret meanings  to  the  soul  which  otherwise 
could  have  forever  remained  unrevealed. 
Thus  the  arts  are  all  more  than  ministers 
to  sense.  Their  true  mission  is  to  lead 
life  upward,  and  point  out  the  open  gate 
to  those  realms  lying  eastward  of  the  sun- 
rise. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  some  who  are 
friendly  to  religion  is  to  neglect  this  evi- 
dent law.  They  build  doctrinal  and  verbal 
barriers   around,  and   leaFC   no  escape  for 
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the  soul.  The  man  with  the  measarisg- 
rod  has  been  very  active.  Everything  most 
be  defined.  Religion  was  all  found  in  one 
ancient  book.  The  church  doctrine  was 
made  the  boundary  of  thought.  God  was 
analyzed  and  defined.  He  was  called  Infi- 
nite: then  he  was  measured.  An  infallible 
book  was  assumed :  then  the  attempt  was 
made  to  explain  it,  forgetting  that  the  in- 
fallible needs  neither  explanation  nor  de- 
fence.    The  infallible  is  self-evident. 

It  is  this  error  that  in  these  days  is 
slowly  being  outgrown.  Many  are  trying 
to  move  away  from  the  narrow  confines  of 
theology  out  into  the  open  and  free  ranges 
of  a  universal  religion.  That  sentiment  is 
seen  to  be  independent  of  books  and 
churches.  Not  one  of  the  sects,  the  oldest 
or  the  newest,  nor  all  of  them  combined, 
can  contain  it.  It  is  not  orthodox  nor  het- 
erodox: it  is  human.  It  was  present  with 
our  Aryan  fathers  when  they  worshipped 
the  glorious  Dawn.  It  was  not  absent 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  left  signs 
of  its  marvellous  presence  on  the  hills  and 
plains  of  Attica.  It  camped  for  a  time 
amid  the  solemn  forests  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope. It  flamed  up  in  a  wonderful  bright- 
ness in  Judea.  It  is  as  long  as  human 
experience,  and  broad  as  the  parallels  over 
which  the  great  human  army  has  made  its 
amazing  march.  When  the  ocean  can  all 
be  painted  on  one  canvas,  religion  can  all 
be  held  in  one  sect.  Is  its  office  to  make 
theologies,  build  churches,  defend  or  de- 
stroy the  authenticity  of  Hebrew  or  Chris- 
tian parchments,  umpire  a  game  between 
scholars  while  they  knock  back  and  forth 
the  day  of  manuscripts, — their  divineness 
rising  and  falling  as,  in  turn,  each  player 
has  a  temporary  advantage?  Oh,  no:  these 
are  only  small  incidents  attached  to  it. 
Useful,  too,  perhaps,  but  not  essential.  We 
must  not  forget  that  radical  criticism  has 
no  more  to  do  with  religion  than  has  con- 
servative dogmatism.  Its  place  is  above 
them  both.  Its  office  is  to  inspire  the  soul 
to  holy  living,  to  enthrone  duty  for  the 
present  life,  and  throw  wide  open  the  gate 
of  expectation  for  the  future.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  would  be  wise  for  conserva- 
tive and  radical  alike,  for  a  time,  to  lay 
down  the  measuring-rod  with  which  they 
are  trying  to  take  the  dimensions  of  the 
theological  and  historic  structure,  and  move 
upward  into  the  larger  realm  of  thought,  of 
love,  of  aspiration, — the  realm  of  the  soul 
and  its  God. 


Returning  to  the  main  thought,  let  xu 
confess  that  our  existence  cannot  all  be 
measured  by  sense  and  the  understanding. 
Yet  let  us  be  just  to  these  powers.  By 
them  we  come  in  close  contact  with  a  con- 
crete and  material  world.  Neither  shall 
any  libel  be  uttered  against  it.  0  beauti- 
ful world !  Thou  givest  us  flowers  in  the 
spring,  harvests  in  the  summer;  and  in 
autumn  thy  forests  unfurl  their  banners  of 
crimson  and  gold.  Every  day  thou  givest 
us  a  sunrise  and  a  sunset.  Here  we  found 
our  friends;  here,  long  ago,  our  blessed 
mothers  sang  us  to  sleep.  Here  we  live  our 
few  or  many  years  of  toil ;  and,  at  last, 
upon  thy  bosom  we  will  rest.  Instead  of 
blaming  thee,  gladly,  if  we  could,  would 
we  chant  a  hymn  in  thy  praise. 

And  yet  what  we  see  and  touch  and  love 
on  this  earth,  often  we  are  admonished,  is 
not  the  Reality,  but  its  symbol.  Luminous 
moments  dawn  upon  us  all.  *^Give  me  a 
great  thought  to  go  into  eternity  with,^' 
the  dying  Herder  said.  But  a  great  thought 
causes  the  horizon  to  retreat  when  we  are 
not  dying,  and  reveals  that  already  we  are 
in  eternity.  There  are  times  when  all 
barriers  disappear,  and  the  soul  is  free  to 
move,  like  Beatrice,  unhindered,  from  star 
to  star.  Sometimes  this  freedom  comes 
when  life  is  on  that  neutral  ground  that 
lies  between  waking  and  sleeping.  At 
other  times  it  is  when  listening  to  music 
that  one  becomes  conscious  of  having  passed 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  spiritual.  After 
the  instruments  have  ceased  disturbing  the 
material  air,  the  sweet  harmonies  go  on, 
reflned  and  purified,  still  sounding  in  the 
soul.  Again,  it  may  be  when  we  are  apart 
and  meditating  over  the  deeper  meaning  of 
existence,  perplexed,  but  not  cast  down, 
that  we  are  suddenly  apprised  of  a  Presence 
not  our  own.  Then  our '  darkness  becomes 
light,  our  perplexities  vanish,  and  our  few 
tumultuous  years  of  earth  sink  in  the  great, 
calm  ocean  of  time.  Then  we  feel  that  our 
destiny  is  in  the  keeping  of  One  whose 
power  is  measureless,  whose  goodness  is  as 
great,  and  whose  splendor  fills  the  myste- 
rious world. 

Blessed  -are  they  to  whom  science  and  art 
and  religion  and  all  natural  beauty  and  all 
sad  and  joyous  experience  are  gates  through 
which  the  soul  freely  passes  into  larger  and 
fairer  worlds  than  earth,—  where  the  sym- 
bol is  changed  for  real  being,  and  where 
each  mortal  form  is  made  resplendent  by 
its  indwelling,  immortal  Life  I 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


BT  BBY.  X.  J.  8AYAOB,  D.D.,  CHAIRMAN. 


Oar  churches  have  always  been  so  jealous 
of  their  liberties  that  they  have  refused  to 
intrust  them  to  the  keeping  of  any  organiza- 
tion. This  fact  has  been  both  our  strength 
and  our  weakness,— our  strength,  in  that  it 
has  kept  us  true  to  those  principles  which 
alone  justify  our  separate  existence;  our 
weakness,  in  ways  which,  a  little  later,  we 
propose  to  point  out. 

It  follows  from  the  fact  just  stated  that 
this  National  Conference  is  not  a  legislative 
body.  It  exercises,  and  rightly,  a  tremen- 
dous moral  influence  in  matters  both  of 
faith  and  order.  For,  in  its  freshly  repre- 
sentative capacity,  it  is  the  churches  them- 
selves* coming  to  a  sort  of  corporate  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  deepest  beliefs  and 
purposes.  So  each  separate  church  feels 
itself  re-enforced  by  the  sympathy  and  back- 
ing of  a  hundred  others  akin  to  it  in  faith 
and  will.  We  come  together,  then,  not  to 
be  told  by  the  Conference  what  we  must  be- 
lieve and  do.  We  come  rather  to  confer  to- 
gether, and  so  find  out  what  we  do  believe, 
and  rouse  ourselves  to  a  fresh  and  compel- 
ling sense  of  what  we  oxtght  to  do. 

To  the  hands  of  the  Council  is  committed 
the  work  of  the  Conference  in  the  interim 
between  one  session  and  another.  It  is  its 
business  to  watch  the  drift  of  affairs,  take 
whatever  action  changing  conditions  seem 
to  call  for,  and  then  to  bring  in  its  report 
for  the  Conference  to  approve  or  condemn. 

One  of  its  chief  tasks  has  been  to  decide 
as  to  where  this  Conference  should  meet 
and  to  make  out  its  program. 

As  to  the  place  of  meeting,  perhaps  it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  we  canvassed  the 
matter  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  We  tried 
to  arrange  for  a  place  farther  west  and  so 
nearer  to  our  geographical  centre.  But,  for 
this  year  at  any  rate,  we  found  it  to  be  im- 
practicable. We  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  obstacles  may  be  overcome  in 
time  for  our  next  meeting. 

As  to  our  program,  if  it  does  not  "speak 
for  itself,"  the  able  and  competent  persons 
whom  we  have  selected  will  speak  for  it 

During  the  past  two  years  five  separate 
committees  have  been  appointed  to  consider 
matters  which  seemed  to  us  of  sufficient 


importanee  to  be  brought  before  you  for 
definite  action.  These  matters  are  as  fol- 
lows :  first,  an  amendment  to  Article  4  of 
the  Constitution;  second,  the  relation  of 
the  Conference  to  the  Liberal  Congress  of 
Religions;  third,  the  orderly  and  legal 
ordaining  of  ministers  in  Cnitarian  churches ; 
fourth,  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the 
Fellowship  Committee;  fifth,  the  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  Fellowship  Committee  to 
advise  with  the  officers  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  in  revising  the  minis- 
terial list  in  our  Year  Book. 

These  committees  have  reported,  and  the 
Council  has  taken  action  upon  their  reports. 
These  reports  are  printed,  and  will  be  placed 
in  your  hands^  Then,  at  the  proper  time, 
they  will  be  brought  before  you  as  matters 
of  business,  for  you  to  dispose  of  as  shall 
seem  to  you  best.  They  will  then  be  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  this  Report  of  the 
Council.  As,  therefore,  they  will  be  before 
the  Conference  for  discussion  and  action, 
and  as  that  time  their  importance  can  be 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  necessity  for  detain- 
ing you  by  further  reference  to  them  now. 

It  is  with  the  profoundest  regret  that  your 
Council  takes  official  note  of  the  death  of 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  devoted  members, 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale.  A  busy  and  suc- 
cessful man  in  his  profession,  he  was  never 
too  busy  to  serve  the  cause  he  loved.  At 
whatever  personal  inconvenience,  we  always 
counted  on  his  presence  at  our  meetings. 
Freely,  but  without  any  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, he  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  long 
experience  and  ripened  wisdom.  Kindly 
and  courteous,  we  learned  to  love  the  man 
as  much  as  we  deferred  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  sagacity  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  opinions.  Our  sadness  for  his  loss  is 
cheered  by  the  belief  that  he  still  loves  and 
works  for  the  truth  which  was  sacred  to  him 
here.  We  tender  to  his  family  our  most 
respectful  sympathy.  And  we  will  try  to 
give  to  the  cause  he  loved  a  devotion  and 
service  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  his  own. 
Let  us  make  such  lives  as  his  an  inspiration 
to  better  work  and  nobler  consecration. 

As  a  denomination,  we  occupy  a  most 
fortunate  position.  Others  may  tremble  at 
the  changes  wrought  by  scientific,  philo- 
sophic, critical,  or  social  advance;  but,  as 
we  have  anchored  ourselves  to  no  man's 
theory,  the  destruction  of  theories  cannot 
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harm  us.  Whatever  happens  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  can  say  with  Hamlet,  '*Let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  un- 
WTung."  Having  given  bonds  to  defend 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  long  as  the  truth 
is  safe,  our  position  is  unassailable.  Since 
the  essence  of  religion  is  in  the  eternal  re- 
lation between  man,  the  everlasting  child, 
and  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  we  are  con- 
cerned only  to  know  what  this  relation  is 
and  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be. 

So  great  has  been ^ the  business  depression 
of  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  all  re- 
ligious bodies  alike  have  been  compelled  to 
retrench  in  their  missionary  work,  or  else 
to  burden  themselves  with  heavy  debts. 
We  have  chosen  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
wiser  way  of  retrenchment.  Mr.  Lincoln 
once  said  that  he  never  used  anybody's 
money  but  his  own.  We  have  followed 
that  policy.  So  we  have  attempted  to  or- 
ganize new  churches  only  so  fast  as  we 
could  honestly  pay  our  way.  This  has 
meant  that  we  have  had  to  turn  aside  no 
end  of  pressing  and  importunate  appeals. 
There  have  been  many  and  most  interest- 
ing cases  of  churches  which  would  insist  on 
being  born,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  promise  to  pay  for  either  swad- 
dling-bands or  cradles.  Young  churches  so 
vigorous  as  that  are  not  likely  to  die  easily. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned 
to  our  cost  that,  when  we  have  had  too  per- 
sistently to  coax  infant  churches  into  exist- 
ence, they  have  afterward  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  coaxing  us  to  keep  them  alive. 
So  our  compulsory  "go  slow"  policy  has 
not  been  an  unrelieved  misfortune.  In  re- 
gard to  many  of  our  prematurely-born  so- 
cieties the  famous  epitaph  would  not  be 
entirely  inappropriate :  — 

'*Ii  so  soon  I  most  be  done  for, 
•    I  wonder  what  I  was  began  for." 

Perhaps  a  little  caution  as  to  the  birth  of 
new  societies  might  hopefully  diminish  the 
list  of  '^infant  mortality." 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  become  dis- 
couraged over  the  slowness  of  our  growth 
as  an  organized  body,  it  ought  to  comfort  us 
a  little  to  remember  that  the  leadership  of 
the  world,  in  art,  in  science,  in  education, 
in  society,  everywhere,  is  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.    If  we  must  choose  be- 


tween leadership  and  the  majority,  who 
among  us  would  turn  to  the  easier  way?  It 
still  requires  something  of  couri^e,  of  in- 
dependence, of  clear  insight  and  strong 
will,  to  follow  the  lead  of  Abraham,  and  go 
out  at  the  call  of  God,  without  any  selfish 
calculation  as  to  the  whither.  We  want  no 
cowards,  no  Nicodemuses,  who  are  so  afraid 
of  their  shadows  that  they  come  to  us  only 
"by  night." 

The  one  thing  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  churches  is — paradox  though 
it  be — the  general  spread  and  acceptance  of 
our  ideas.    Science,  philosophy,  education, 
criticism,  the  drift  of  civilization, — all  are 
our  way.     So  generally  are  our  great  affirma- 
tions accepted  and  preached  that  thousands 
— without  any  nice  thinking  on  the  subject 
— are  saying,  "We  get  all  the  liberalfsm  we 
want  where  we  are."    Our  point  of  view 
as  to  evolution,  as  to  the  Bible,  as  to  future 
punishment,  as  to  putting  the  emphasis  on 
the  humanity  of  the  Christ,  is  now  so  gen- 
erally accepted  that  one  heap  our  voices 
everywhere.     Dean  Stanley  said  he  had  lis- 
tened to  the  teaching  of  a  great  many  pul- 
pits, but  Emerson  was  the  preacher  in  them 
all.    So  we  may  feel  that  our  doctrines  are 
heard  by  multitudes  who  never  enter  a  Uni- 
tarian church. 

We  are  not  egotistical  enough  to  suppose 
that  we  have  done  it  all.  It  is  God,  as  the 
Time  Spirit,  to  whom  all  praise  is  due. 
But  it  is  our  legitimate  glory — and  let  us 
not  be  too  modest  to  make  good  our  claim  to 
this — that  we  are  the  first  religious  organi- 
zation to  take  frankly  such  a  position  that 
we  can  consistently  welcome  every  fresh 
revelation  of  the  Divine.  It  is  something 
to  throw  open  the  front  door  to  God's  mes- 
senger instead  of  apologizing  for  letting 
him  in  at  the  back.  This  fact  of  the  wide 
acceptance  of  our  great  affirmations  ought 
to  shame  us  out  of  all  pessimism,  and  sting 
our  sluggishness  into  an  activity  commensu- 
rate with  our  wonderful  success. 

But,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  the 
general  acceptance  of  our  ideas,  we  feel  it 
our  solemn  duty  to  make  an  earnest  and 
vigorous  appeal  in  favor  of  intellectual 
honesty.  We  cannot  understand  how  min- 
isters can  stand  on  a  platform  which  their 
preaching  regularly  repudiates.  We  cannot 
even  seem  to  approve  while  thousands  of 
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persons  remain  in  and  help  support  churches 
whose  creeds  and  general  attitude  they  no 
longer  indorse.  Laxity  in  this  matter  is  a 
menace  to  the  moral  integrity  of  the  age. 
The  constant  solemn  reiteration  of  that 
which  is  not  believed  must  tend  to  weaken 
one's  allegiance  to  the  truth,  not  only  in  re- 
ligion,  but  in  other  directions  as  well.  We 
are  not  chiefly  interested  in  the  multiplica> 
tion  of  Unitarian  churches.  But  we  ought 
not,  as  Unitarians,  to  be  satisfied  to  see  our 
thought  accepted  by  other  organizations. 
Just  because  our  thought  is  growing,  we 
ought  to  insist,  with  Jesus,  that  the  new 
wine  be  put  in  new  wineskins,  and  not  in 
the  over-strained  and  breaking  receptacles 
of  the  past.  For  the  sake  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  health  of  the  people,  we  ought  to 
give  them  no  rest  until  they  come  out  and 
confess  their  allegiance  to  the  highest  truth 
they  can  see, — confess  it  as  their  duty  to 
God  and  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow-men. 
Because  our  truth  is  spreading  is  no  reason 
for  relaxing  our  efforts.  All  the  more 
reason  that  we  should  help  to  organize  the 
seers  of  the  truth  into  armies  whose  con- 
quest shall  be  the  triumph  of  peace  and 
love  and  mutual  help  all  round  the  world. 
Then,  when  they  are  ready  to  come  to  us, 
let  us  not  advise  them  to  stay  in  and  at- 
tempt the  impossible  task  of  fighting  out 
the  battle  of  liberalism  inside  the  old  organi- 
zations. No  institution  ever  reforms  itself 
from  the  inside.  It  is  the  men  who  come 
bravely  out  and  protest,  who  compel  old 
self-interest  and  inertia  to  square  themselves 
with  the  living  realities  of  the  growing  time. 

May  we  now  point  out  a  few  matters 
bearing  on  present  duty  ?  Our  cause  is  safe. 
But  are  ufe  safe?  Are  we  doing  the  right 
things  and  the  most  we  can  to  help  on  and 
to  hasten  the  day  of  God,  which  is  always 
**at  hand"  for  those  who  are  ready  for  its 
coming?  What  are,  then,  a  few  of  the 
practical  concerns  to  which  we  need  to  give 
our  earnest  attention  ? 

I.  At  the  outset  of  this  report  we  not 
only  commended  our  liberty  and  our  jealous 
guarding  thereof,  but  we  also  said  it  was 
a  source  of  weakness  as  well.  So  now  we 
wish  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  a  closer  or- 
ganization. It  has  been  generally  assumed, 
in  the  churches  of  the  past,  that  any  re- 
ligious organization  must  be  about  the  creed, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  power 


which  goes  along  with  organization  the 
freedom  of  thinking  must  be  surrendered. 
But  why  ?  Is  uniformity  of  belief  the  only 
principle  of  coherence  ?  Why  might  we  not 
be  as  closely  organized  for  practical  work  as 
is  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  still  be  intel- 
lectually free  ?  Can  we  not  organize  around 
a  common  purpose?  Might  we  not  even 
make  freedom  a  principle  of  our  organiza- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  does  the  Associi^ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ?  Let 
us  be  as  careful  to  maintain  our  mental 
liberty  as  we  have  ever  been.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  ought  to  organize  for 
the  sake  of  liberty.  While  the  enemies  ef 
liberty  are  organized,  why  should  we  remain 
a  mob  ?  Every  little  while  in  some  quarter 
some  precious  principle  of  freedom  is  threat- 
ened, and  we  ought  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
meet  such  threat  with  all  the  massed  and 
banded  liberty  of  the  land.  We  are  aware 
that  to  combine  freedom  and  order  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  world.  But 
we  ought  to  have  reached  a  point  by  this 
time  where  we  can  at  least  begin  its  realiza- 
tion. 

II.  To  this  end,-  let  us  do  what  we  can 
to  make  the  many  so-called  ^independent" 
movements  outside  our  Unitarian  fellow- 
ship unnecessary.  We  are  independent 
churches,  people^s  churches,  free  churches, 
with  all  that  those  names  can  imply.  If  we 
have  faults  or  limitations  which  keep  away 
from  us  any  true  men  and  women  who  are 
bravely  and  freely  seeking  the  living  out  of 
the  noblest  religious  life,  let  us  find  out 
what  they  are  and  remove  them.  We 
ought  to  be  broad  enough  so  that  any  more 
independence  than  we  have  to  offer  should 
not  be  needed.  Are  we  not  already  broad 
enough  ?  I,  for  one,  cannot  imagine  myself 
having  any  more  liberty  than  I  now  enjoy. 
Perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  and 
action  are  already  ours,  and  no  one  ques- 
tions our  right  to  them.  Let  us  remember 
that  liberty  is  not  an  end  in  itself:  it  is 
only  one  means  to  that  grander  end, — a 
noble  life  and  a  noble  service  of  our  time. 

III.  Among  the  original  objects  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  as  set 
forth  in  1825,  appears  the  following:  <*To 
produce  union,  sympathy,  and  co-operation 
among  liberal  Christians." 

Waiving  the  question  as  to  how  much  the 
Association  has  done  in  this  direction,  your 
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Council  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  there  is  room  here  still  for  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference  and  of  us  all.  The 
cry  for  union  is,  just  now,  a  popular  one  in 
all  the  churches.  And,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  so  much  needs  to  be  done,  it  is  a  scan- 
dal that  force  should  be  wasted  oyer  secta- 
rian questions  of  no  practical  importance. 

We  can  understand  antagonism  between 
churches  which  hold  that  their  differences 
involve  the  eternal  destiny  of  human  souls. 
But  as  between  two  bodies  like  the  Univer- 
salists  and  the  Unitarians  (not  to  specify 
others  whose  differences  are  equally  unim- 
portant), who  are  striving  for  substantially 
ihe  same  ends,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  serious  separations  and  jealousies  ap- 
pear wholly  indefensible.  Keep  the  sepa- 
rate organizations,  if  you  please,  but  at 
least  let  us  not  divide  the  forces  of  good  in 
any  one  little  town  where  there  is  room  for 
only  one  live  society. 

As  we  look  over  the  general  religious 
field,  including  all  denominations,  we  come 
more  and  more  to  feel  that  we  are  sadly  in 
need  of  one  more  society, — a  society  for  the 
abolition  of  churches.  How  can  we  expect 
a  healthy  and  sensible  sinner  to  have  any 
respect  for  a  Christianity  which  divides  and 
wastes  its  forces  on  petty  and  meaningless 
squabbles  until  it  has  no  power  to  damage 
the  common  euemy?  With  half  the  num- 
ber of  churches  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, we  might  double  our  power.  There  are 
a  plenty  of  places  where  there  is  a  puny  and 
starving  church  for  every  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  where  the 
effort  seems  to  be  not  to  redeem  and  lift  up 
the  lives  of  the  people,  but  to  make  sure 
that  one's  own  petty  denomination  is  repre- 
sented without  regard  to  moral  or  religious 
consequences. 

Many  isolated  voices  and  movements  in- 
dicate a  healthy  growth  of  sympathy  and 
co-operation.  We  note  with  special  inter- 
est tiie  union  meetings  of  the  young  people 
of  the  Universalist  and  Unitarian  denomi- 
nations so  successfully  held  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  last  winter. 

lY.  As  supplementing  the  work  of 
church  organization  and  church  building, 
your  Council  would  recommend  the  forming 
of  Unity  Circles  as  widely  as  possible  in 
places  not  yet  ready  for  a  regular  church. 
Many  of  our  churches  have  sprang  from  the 


reading  of  some  of  our  books  or  sermons. 
They  have  grown  healthily  and  naturally 
from  a  scattered  seed  or  a  planted  root,  in- 
stead of  being  artificially  set  out  in  a  soil 
poorly  prepared  for  them. 

In  almost  any  town  of  ^ye  hundred 
people  or  more  one  of  these  circles  might 
be  formed.  It  might  hold  regular  Sunday 
meetings;  it  might  form  a  loan  library  of 
our  most  helpful  books ;  and  it  might  be 
visited  and  encouraged  occasionally  by  some 
neighboring  minister.  Then,  when  strong 
enough,  it  might  take  on  the  proportions  of 
a  church,  and  secrete  itself  a  shell  as  other 
healthy  and  growing  crustaceans  do.  If 
our  churches  grew  this  way  more  frequently, 
we  should  not  so  often  find  ourselves  the 
custodians  of  empty  shells  with  no  living 
inhabitant  inside. 

y.  One  other  matter  your  Council  re- 
gards as  of  prime  importance.  We  have 
partially  succeeded  in  our  preliminary  steps 
toward  putting  the  Christian  Register  in  a 
position  to  do  its  best  work  for  our  denomi- 
national interests.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
matter  will  soon  be  completed.  We  must 
now  face  the  question  as  to  whether  the  New 
World  is  to  live  or  die.  Its  death  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  calamity,  not  alone  to 
us  as  Unitarians,  but  to  the  cause  of  free 
and  rational  scholarship.  It  is  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world  to-day.  It  \b 
a  matter  for  just  and  healthy  denomina- 
tional pride.  It  appeals  to  us  also  in  con- 
nection with  our  love  for  one  of  our  dearest 
and  noblest  men.  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett.  We 
ought  to  make  it  a  living  monument  to  him 
and  his  work.  By  the  connection  with  it 
of  one  of  the  finest  Universalist  scholars  in 
the  country  (Dr.  Orello  Cone),  it  is  a  bond 
of  noble  sympathy  between  the  two  denomi- 
nations. These  men,  along  with  Prof. 
Oilman,  have  done  grand  work  for  little  or 
no  pay ;  and  it  ought  to  touch  our  sense  of 
honor  to  see  to  it  that  their  labor  shall  not 
even  seem  to  have  been  in  vain. 

The  weakness  of  its  appeal  lies  in  the  very 
strength  and  fineness  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
popular;  and  what  is  not  popular  stands 
small  chance  of  winning  dollars  to  its  side. 
It  is  too  high  for  popular  appreciation.  Bat 
the  mountain  peaks  of  the  world  are  high. 
They  are  cold  and  lonely  in  their  isolation. 
And  yet  these  lofty  and  lonely  summits  are 
the  sources  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of 
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the  valleys.  From  them  run  down  the 
stTeams  that  water  all  the  lowlands;  and, 
after  a  little,  they  become  the  broad  and 
powerful  rivers  which  bear  on  their  bosoms 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is,  too,  these 
streams,  whose  sources  are  the  far-off  hills, 
which  turn  the  world's  mills  and  generate 
its  electric  power.  Looked  at  wisely,  then, 
nothing  is  more  intensely  practical  than 
these  fine  and  lonely  studies  of  the  great 
minds.  They  filter  down  through  and  fertil- 
ize the  minds  of  the  thousands  of  practical 
workers  in  all  our  hundreds  of  parishes. 
So  the  men  who  sit  in  the  pews,  and  even 
the  thousands  of  those  who  do  not  go  to 
church  at  all,  do  reap  the  practical  results 
of  these  quiet  studies,  although  they  may 
never  know  the  origin  of  the  good  they  have 
received. 

Let  us,  then,  do  our  utmost  to  put  this 
great  review  in  such  a  financial  position 
that  it  may  continue  the  work  which  has 
placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  esteem  of 
the  scholarly  world. 

VI.  Still  one  thing  more.  In  former 
days  many  difficulties  sprung  up  in  con- 
nection with  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  church  organization  and  the  parish. 
Perhaps  partly  as  the  result  of  this,  and 
partly  because  joining  the  church  was  taken 
as  a  profession  of  superior  goodness  ov^r 
other  people,  the  church  organization  has 
fallen  into  disfavor.  In  many  places  there 
is  no  church,  as  such,  but  only  a  society. 
Your  Council  considers  this  a  serious  and 
grave  mistake. 

If  joining  the  church  is  not  made  condi- 
tional on  any  statement  of  intellectual  be- 
lief, if  it  is  not  made  to  imply  a  claim  to 
be  specially  good,  if  it  is  understood  to  be 
only  the  expression  of  a  purpose  and  pledge 
to  help  on  the  work  for  which  the  church 
stands,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
man  or  woman  who  does  want  to  help,  and 
get  help,  should  not  become  a  member. 

There  certainly  ought  to  be  a  membership 
pledge  as  close  as  that  which  exists  in  a  club. 
People  ought  formally  to  join,  and  they 
ought  formally  to  withdraw,  if  they  leave  at 
all.  In  moving  to  other  places,  they  ought 
to  take  letters  and  coDtinue  their  g^eat  life- 
work  wherever  they  go.  They  ought  to 
constitute  a  body  of  helpers,  united  and  at 
the  call  of  the  minister,  the  leader,  for  any- 
thing which  Heeds  to  be  done.  Now  in  most 


oases  they  are  formally  pledged  to  nothing, 
and  they  have  little  sense  of  responsibility  to 
which  their  leader  can  appeal.  With  no 
bond  but  whim,  or  feeling,  or  liking  for  a  par- 
ticular preacher,  what  wonder  that  a  large 
society  sometimes  fades  out,  and  leaves  little 
to  speak  for  its  existence  ? 

When  the  church  is  thus  organized  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  has  been  cultivated, 
then  systematic  work  ought  to  be  done  in  edu- 
cating and  training  the  children  and  young 
people.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  fatuity 
and  carelessness  of  many  fathers  and  moth- 
ers in  this  matter.  If  it  happens  to  be  con- 
venient, too  often  they  will  send  their  chil- 
dren to  any  Sunday-school,  with  no  appar- 
ent thought  or  care  as  to  what  they  are 
taught.  It  would  seem  as  reasonable  to 
have  children  taught  false  geography  or 
absurd  arithmetic  as  to  have  them  brought 
up  to  believe  what  is  false  in  morals  or  re- 
ligion. As  reasonable?  Much  more;  for 
on  these  matters  no  such  great  and  serious 
interests  hang. 

Then,  besides  the  Sunday-school,  there 
ought  to  be  confirmation  classes — the  thing, 
called  by  whatever  name— of  young  people 
in  all  our  churches.  The  minister  should 
teach  them  the  essentials  of  our  faith, 
and  so  fit  them  for  active  and  convinced 
membership  in  our  working  organizations. 
If  left  to  drift,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
drift  away  from  us,  and  into  any  society 
where  personal  or  social  or  business  interests 
lead  the  way  ? 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  your  Council 
would  end  where  it  began.  The  world  was 
never  so  ready  for  our  word  and  our  work. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  us.  Our 
organization  exists  for  our  thought  and  our 
life.  Let  us  rejoice,  then,  if  the  thought 
and  the  life  advance,  gain  ground,  and  con- 
quer, even  though,  for  special  reasons  and 
at  present,  our  labelled  organizations  gain 
slowly.  The  outward  and  apparent  success 
we  may  not  be  able  to  command  at  will. 
One  thing  we  can  do :  we  can  deserve  suc- 
cess. We  can  be  true  and  faithful.  We 
can  utter  our  word,  bear  our  testimony. 
We  can  stand  in  our  place  with  good 
courage  and  a  great  hope.  We  can  give  of 
time  and  money  and  effort.  Then,  when 
the  victory  comes,  as  come  it  must,  we  can 
be  glad  that  we,  too,  belonged  to  the  army 
of  God. 
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EDITORIAL. 


_  ..       .       The  seventeenth  meeting  of 

Conference     **^®  National  Conference  of 

Unitarian  Churches  was  held 
at  Saratoga  fvom  September  20  to  23.  It 
was  a  Conference  of  great  themes,  profound 
spiritoal^inspiration,  and  quiet,*  earnest,  defi- 
nite and}  harmonious  work.  The  opening 
sermon  by|Reed  Stuart  was  a  sublime  flight 
of  spiritual  apprehension.  It  led  the  soul 
along  the  material,  physical,  and  intellect- 
ual ascent  till  it  faced  the  great  window 
looking  ever  toward  the  East.  There  all 
measurements  and  small  reckonings  cease, 
and  in  the  vastness  the  human  soul  finds 
itself  alone  with  God.  This  sermon  opened 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  heard  it  to 
the  wider  vision,  the  broader  thought,  the 
better  way,  and  sent  abroad  a  thrill  of 
spiritual  power  which  influenced  the  events 
of  the  week. 

Senator  Hoar,  the  president  of  the  Confeiv 
ence,  set  the  activities  going  by  a  brilliant 
opening  address,  in  which  he  urged  the  de- 
velopment of  a  zeal  comparable  to  that  of 
churches  which  were  nourished  by  far  less 
inspiring  faith.  He  cited  the  case  of  six- 
teen orthodox  churches  in  one  county  that 
contributed  to  their  missionary  organiza- 
tions each  year  more  than  all  the  four 
hundred  Unitarian  churches  contributed  to 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

The  opening  report  of  the  Council  was 
presented  by  Minot  J.  Savage,  and  was 
the  most  stirring,  vigorous,  and  thoroughly 
practical  address  ever  issued  by  any  Council 
of  the  Conference.  It  should  be  read  in  its 
completeness,  if  possible,  from  every  pulpit 
in  our  denomination ;  and  we  trust  our  min- 
isters will  take  the  hint,  and  utilize  this 
splendid  word  to  the  churches  from  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Council. 

,,  ,  „  ^      Quite  a  lively  discuA- 

Are  Unlversalists      .       .      *    .  "^        ,,. 
,,  ,.     ,       o         sion  is  afoot  over  the 
Unitarians?  .     j  ^  .x-         *       i. 

nice  definitions  of  sect 

that  separate  certain  good  people  into  the 

two  denominations  known  as  Universalist 

and  Unitarian.    Some  say,  "There  are  no 

differences  of  faith,  of  purpose,  or  form  of 

government  between  these  two  bodies :  why 

not  unite  ?"    Others  say,  '*The  differences 


are  radical,  permanent,  and  vital :  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  union." 

Some  cite  various  utterances  of  leaders, 
and  claim  the  difference  Is  in  the  attitude  of 
thought  in  each  denomination. 

Others  declare  there  are  vital  differences 
in  the  emotional  regard  of  each  toward 
Jesus  Christ.  Others  assert  that  fixed  asso- 
ciations, the  established  organization  and 
administration  of  funds,  would  alone  pre- 
vent a  union.  Nobody  can  solve  all  these 
problematic  difficulties  and  differences. 

In  the  abstract,  imion  is  almost  always 
a  tendency  to  be  welcomed ;  and  sometimes 
the  very  difficulties  may  bring  it  about,  just 
as  it  is  said  that  <*God  often  waits  till  some- 
thing is  impossible  before  he  does  it."  But 
that  which  appeals  to  us  as  remarkable  is 
that  the  parties  to  the  discussion  are  evi- 
dently postponing  "the  event  which  all 
would  desire,  were  it  attainable.  This  pro- 
digious gravity  over  minute  details  .elevates 
ruts — which  a  smart  turn  might  avoid — ^into 
mountain  ridges,  insurmountable.  A  little 
kindly  humor  might  leaven  the  lump  of 
formal  denominationalism  till  it  rose  above 
its  differences,  and  found  union  in  the 
higher  Spirit 

No  single  denomination  is  a  whole  unit 
We  are  all  fractions,  and  the  very  word  **  de- 
nomination" might  remind  us  that  it  signi- 
fies only  the  '*kind  of  parts  into  which  the 
unit  is  divided." 

PI  III       -^  GREAT  deal  of  interest 
B.  Fay  Hills.    ^^^  naturally  attaches  to 

the  announcement  that  the  well-known 
evangelist  and  revivalist,  B.  Fay  Mills,  is  to 
preach  during  the  coming  winter  in  Boston 
Music  Hall,  at  the  invitation  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Unitarian  laymen  and 
clergy.  Mr.  Mills  does  not  state  that  be 
intends  to  proclaim  the  Unitarian  gospel  or 
that  he  is  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
orthodox  church.  The  situation  is  there- 
fore somewhat  vague,  and  curiosity  is 
aroused. 

The  matter,  however,  hardly  seems  to 
need  explanation.  It  is  the  result,  appar- 
ently, of  evolution.  Mr.  Mills  has  eaten  his 
fill  of  the  leaves  upon  the  tree  f>i  life,  and  is 
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going  into  the  pupa  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment :  he  is  to  be  for  a  time  "undenomina- 
tional.'* It  will  not  be  possible  to  say  he  is 
still  the  vigorous,  lively,  travelling  ''grub*' 
he  has  been,  nor  that  he  is  yet  the  beautiful 
''imago"  toward  which  he  is  doubtless  ma- 
turing. In  this  state  he  "will  not  dogma- 
tize"; but,  as  he  has  frankly  confessed  that 
the  inward  tendency  he  feels  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  "the  religion  of  Jesus  as 
summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  man," 
which  is  the  platform  of  the  Unitarian 
National  Conference,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Mills  will  in  time  put  off  the  "dis- 
tinctly undenominational  wrappings"  of  the 
cocoon  period,  and  spread  the  wings  of  his 
perfected  being  under  the  bright  sunshine  of 
a  satisfying  and  positive  religious  philoso- 
phy such  as  Unitarians  profess. 


««The  Outlook" 
Confused. 


When  the  Christian 
Union  changed  its  title 
to  that  of  the  Outlook, 
many  readers  anxiously  hoped  that  the  new 
name  would  be  significant,  and  that  a  clear 
vision,  definite  and  sharp,  would  henceforth 
characterize  its  religious  utterances.  That 
expectation,  however,  has  hardly  been  justi- 
fied. We  cannot  imagine  that  the  Outlook 
is  not  familiar  with  the  deep  spiritual 
emotion  with  which  Unitarians  adopted 
their  platform  at  Saratoga  in  1894;  and 
yet,  in  a  recent  editorial  referring  to  the 
indorsement  of  that  platform  by  Evangelist 
Mills,  we  read  that  that  platform  is  only 
the  cold  statement  of  a  law,  and  lacks  the 
very  quality  essential  to  the  message  which 
Christ  delivered,  that  of  "power."  Indeed, 
we  find  in  this  editorial  the  first  denial  we 
have  seen  put  forth  anywhere  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  is  summed  up  in  love  to  Grod 
and  man. 

The  Outlook  says:  "We  understand  that 
more  fundamental  than  either  [love  to  Ood 
or  love  to  man]  is  Christ's  message  that 
Grod  loves  us.  Our  understanding  of  the 
message  is  that  it  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
fact  historically  attested  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  can 
summon  to  our  aid  a  power  not  otherwise 
possessed  by  us.'*  We  would  not  for  a 
moment  attempt  to  say  what  the  Outlook 
means  by  the  above,  which  to  us  is  a  most 
extraordinary  statement ;  but  it  is  followed 
by  the  declaration  that  "the  real  issue  in  the 


Christian  Church  of  our  time  is  between 
those  who  regard  the  gospel  as  a  law 
summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
and  those  who  regard  it  as  the  proclamation 
of  a  new  power."  To  us  this  statement  is  a 
source  of  sorrow  as  well  as  aggravation.  It 
is  pitiably  confused,  but  it  appears  to  set 
Unitarianism  and  Orthodoxy  upon  exactly 
the  wrong  platforms.  If  any  word  in  any 
language  could  be  found  to  imply  living 
power  rather  than  dead  law,  it  is  the  word 
chosen  as  the  keystone  of  our  platform, — 
love.  And,  surely,  no  expression  of  human 
ingenuity  could  devise  a  better  statement  of 
the  unvital  law  which  the  Outlook  charges 
Unitarians  with  adopting  than  the  ortho- 
dox creeds. 


ONE  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 


[These  selections  are  from  the  pamphlet  ''The 
Golden  Role,"  by  Charles  F.  Dole.  Published 
by  the  Chantanqoa  Press,  Meadville,  Penn.] 

Sunday. 

It  is  often  hastily  assumed  that  nature  is 
wholly  against  the  &olden  Rule.  Selfishness, 
it  is  said,  drives  the  wheels  of  the  world. 
This  is  to  leave  out  of  sight  an  immense 
and  impressive  series  of  facts.  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  the  world  is  a  vast  parable 
of  some  deep  law  of  co-operation.  You  see 
it  at  work  in  every  crystal,  you  see  it  in  the 
frost-work  of  your  window-pane.  You  see 
it  in  binding  birds  together  in  flocks,  cattle 
in  herds,  bees  in  hives.  You  see  it  in  its 
culmination  in  man.  There  is  that,  even  in 
his  animal  nature,  which  binds  him  in  so- 
cial relations  with  his  fellows.  His  better 
nature  finds  abiding  contentment  nowhere 
more  than  in  friendly  service.  Jesus  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  long  line  of  those  who 
have  not  only  lived  the  good  life,  but  have 
lived  it  with  serene  gladness. 

Monday. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  imagine  that  Jesus 
would  ever  have  accepted  as  one  of  his 
friends — that  is,  as  a  Christian — a  person 
who  broke  the  Golden  Rule  toward  out- 
siders, toward  heathen,  toward  heretical 
Samaritans,  much  less  who  made  his  living 
by  breaking  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  think  oi  Jesus  as  admitting  those  to  be 
Christians  at  all  who  break  the  Golden  Rule 
toward  their  fellow-Christians.   "What !''  we 
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hear  him  say:  <'do  you  call  yourselves  by 
m^  name,  and  yet  dare  to  injure  or  cheat  my 
fnends,  your  own  brothers  and  sisters? 
You  have  missed,  then,  the  one  idea  for 
which  I  gave  my  life." 

Tuesday. 

So  far  is  the  Grolden  Rule  from  being  im- 
practicable in  the  realm  of  the  home  that 
nothing  else  will  serve  to  hold  a  home  to- 
gether. Where  selfishness  is,  where  self- 
indulgence  pushes  to  the  front,  where  there 
is  scrambling  and  quarrelling,  in  that  hour 
or  day  when  the  Golden  Rule  lapses,  the 
home  is  spoiled.  The  home  begins  as  soon 
as  a  single  life  in  the  family  group  g^ves 
itself  in  love  for  the  welfare  of  the  others. 
The  home  is  a  success,  a  joy  to  enter,  and  a 
place  of  rest  to  stay  in,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers down  to  the  young  children  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  thoughtful  helpfulness. 

Wednesday. 

All  the  men  and  women  who  have  ever 
done  memorable  things,  or  lived  the  noble 
lives  whose  memories  we  are  proud  to  in- 
herit, have  taken  ventures  for  truth,  justice, 
liberty,  love,  humanil^.  Our  religion  itself 
is  sucn  a  glorious  venture.  You  can  make 
no  demonstration  of  its  truth  in  advance 
that  will  satisfy  a  coward  or  an  egotist  It 
rests,  indeed,  on  great  and  ever-increasingly 
obvious  facts  of  the  moral  universe.  To 
the  trained  engineer's  eye  its  conclusions 
are  irresistible.  But  to  each  individual  the 
entrance  upon  it  remains  an  act  of  faith. 
To  do  merely  what  is  safe,  what  pays,  what 
ffives  immediate  satisfaction,  requires  no 
faith  nor  courage  nor  even  intelligence. 
To  do  the  new  and  higher  thing,  the  lines 
of  which  run  into  the  infinite  distance,  is 
ever  the  call  of  religion.  Faith  predicts 
that  it  will  be  well,  but  the  man  has  to  wait 
to  see.  This  is  the  condition  of  his  finite- 
ness.  It  is  only  at  his  highest  moments, 
bought  by  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vi- 
sions, that  he  catches  glimpses  of  the  eter- 
nal certitudes. 

Thursday. 

The  truth  is  that  real  life  is  in  the  activ- 
ity of  every  part  and  function  that  makes 
the  whole  man.  It  is  as  though  a  stream  of 
divine  health  were  coursing  through  one : 
the  nerves  tingle  with  zest;  the  mind  is 
quick;  the  heart  is  warm;  faith  treads  its 
brave  ventures  with  firm  foot.  The  man  is 
at  his  full  height  when,  like  Jesus,  body 
and  mind  give  themselves  with  free  aban- 
don to  carry  the  message  and  do  the  service 
of  love.  The  life  of  Jesus  was  large,  rich, 
full.    Who  saw  more  of  the  beauty  of  this 


world  ?  Who  rejoiced  more  in  the  love  of 
his  friends  ?  Who  had  a  more  joyous  hope 
to  buoy  up  his  heart,  that  all  would  be  well? 
Who  in  his  time  was  better  educated 
than  this  carpenter's  son,  who  saw  the 
deeper  though  quite  simple  meanings  of 
existence  ?  If  the  Golden  Rule  work^  his 
death  a  little  earlier  than  Herod's  or 
Pilate's,  it  first  gave  him  the  sweetest  en- 
joyment of  life  that  man  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. 

Friday. 

Jesus'  faith  was  in  the  Golden  Rule, 
that  it  would  work;  that  whoever  would 
trust  it,  the  eternal  love  would  support. 
Jesus  sealed  this  intensely  practical  faith 
with  his  life  and  his  death.  Those  who 
looked  on  cried  out :  "We  told  you  so.  The 
Golden  Rule  is  brought  to  naught."  On 
the  contrary,  Jesus'  death  proved  to  usher 
in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  human  prog- 
ress. We  have  henceforward  the  key  to 
understand  history.  All  history  is  the  con- 
stant march  of  the  forces  that  bring  the 
Golden  Rule  to  triumph,  the  defeat  of  every 
short-lived  scheme,  policy,  industrial  sys- 
tem, or  political  government  that  thwarts 
the  growing  good  of  man. 


Saturday. 

How  can  we  believe  in  Grod  unless  we 
keep  the  chief  law  of  his  kingdom?  The 
Great  Engineer  shows  us  the  plan  of  the 
bridge  that   binds  earth   and   heaven   to- 

f ether.  He  lays  down  the  law  of  the 
ridge.  He  trusts  the  weight  of  his  life  to 
it.  Shall  we  dare  to  call  ourselves  Chrift- 
tians,  and  not  do  the  same  ? 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

An  important  change  has  been  made  in 
the  current  lessons  published  by  the  Unitar 
rian  Sunday  School  Society,  "Beacon  Lights 
of  Christian  History."  In  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  many  Sunday-schools  lessons 
for  the  Primary  grade  will  be  prepared, 
thus  making  the  present  series  uniform  with 
the  courses  of  tne  past  four  years.  The 
October  lessons  are  now  ready.  They  are  in 
three  grades, — Primary,  Intermediate  (both 
illustrated  in  each  lesson),  and  the  Advanced. 
Every  leaflet  is  of  four  pages,  giving  ample 
matter  for  the  teachers.  The  subjects  are 
as  follows:  Primary:  "The  Catacombs," 
"The  Good  Shepherd,"  "Antony,  the  Her- 
mit," "Saint  Radegunda,"  and  "The  First 
Christian  Emperor."  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
vanced :  "Church  in  the  Catacombs,"  "Spirit 
of  First  Believers,"  "The  Hermits :    Saint 
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Antony,**  *«The  Ascetic  Spirit,"  and  '<Con- 
stantine,  the  Great."  The  Primary  and  In- 
termediate grades  are  prepared  by  Rey.  Ed- 
ward A.  Horton,  and  the  advanced  by 
Rey.  Albert  Walkley.  Price  75  cents  a 
hundred  leaflets,  each  grade. 

Although  the  current  lessons  on  the  ''Bea- 
con Lights"  are  widely  used,  jet  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  other  publications,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  has  just  printed  new  edi- 
tions of  the  ''Teaching  of  Jesus,  Intermedi- 
ate/' and  the  "Teaching  of  Jesus,  Primary," 
also  the  "Beginning  of  Christianity,  Ad- 
yanoed" ;  and,  although  the  "Story  of  Israel" 
has  just  been  issued  in  bound  form,  a  second 
edition  has  been  called  for  of  the  Inter- 
mediate grade. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  one  or 
two  statements  made  by  me  in  the  August 
and  September  numbers  of  the  Unitarian^ 
which  certainly  need  correction.  I  refer  to 
a  paragraph  descriptive  of  the  new  lessons, 
"Beacon  Lights,"  in  which  I  state  that  "there 
is  nothing  so  far  published  which  treats 
Christian  history  in  any  fulness  for  pur- 
poses of  study  in  Sunday  schools  except  the 
book  by  Dr.  Allen,  'Outlines  of  Christian  His- 
tory.' "  I  should  have  mentioned  Rey.  J.  H. 
Crooker^s  scholarly  lessons,  published  by  the 
Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society, 
entitled  "The  Growth  of  Christianity,"  had 
they  been  available  in  book  form.  I  am  not 
in  the  custom  of  referring  teachers  and  stu- 
dents to  publications  in  leaflet  form,  even  of 
our  own  publishing.  Mr.  Crooker's  lessons 
were  not  published  in  book  form  at  the 
time  the  Augpist  paragraph  was  written,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  yet 
from  the  Western  headquarters.  I  am  very 
fflad  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Crooker's  care- 
ful work,  which  has  been  supplemented  by 
Mr.  Gannett's  questions.  As  soon  as  I  ol)- 
tain  a  copy  of  Mr.  Crooker's  manual,  I 
will  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  it  in  this 
department,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  use  it 
among  the  references  in  the  current  leaflet 
lessons  on  "Beacon  Lights."  Both  Mr. 
Crooker's  book  and  Dr.  Allen's  are  intended 
for  Advanced  classes,  and  will  also  serve  as 
an  outline  basis  for  guides  to  teachers  in 
the  Intermediate  and  Primary  grades. 

The  other  statement  referred  to  was 
contained  in  the  September  Unitarian,  under 
the  appeal  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  for  annual  contributions.  I  men- 
tioned nine  reasons  for  giving,  and  started 
in  with  the  first  one,  that  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  had  gone  on  faith- 
fully for  over  sixty  years.  The  next  reason 
I  gave  was  that  it  stood  for  the  "moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  young"; 
and,  unfortunately,  my  mind  was  centred 
on  the  expression  which  occurs  in  our 
charter    and    by-laws    where    that   phrase 


is  used.  There  is  no  other  organization 
in  our  denomination  which  contains  such 
a  declaration  in  its  charter.  But  that 
was  not  sufficient  reason  for  my  sayinj^ 
what  I  did,  that  "it  is  the  only  organi- 
zation in  our  denomination"  which  stands 
for  this  object.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
me  that  I  must  have  had  some  ulterior 
meaning  or  motive  in  such  a  statement. 
I  had  no  thought  whatever  of  ignoring 
the  Western  Sunday  School  Society,  ana 
should  be  one  of  the  last  to  indulge  in  such 
unfriendly  language.  It  was  a  pure  and 
simple  accident  of  expression,  and  I  had  not 
the  slightest  thought  of  how  the  sentence 
sounded  until  it  was  quoted  to  me  by  a 
Western  friend  within  a  few  weeks.  I  have 
a  decided  admiration  for  the  work  of  the 
Western  Sunday  School  Society,  and  for  its 
efficient  president,  Rev.  Allen  W.  Gould. 
This  testimony  I  have  given  so  frequently  in 
public  and  private,  in  print  and  in  speech, 
that  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
it  here.  The  Western  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  is  decidedly  a  part  of  our 
denomination,  and  a  very  valuable  part.  It 
also  stands  for  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  I  regret  that  this  ap- 
parent injustice  occurred;  but  the  actual 
fact  IB  so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the 
statement  that  I  cannot  see  how  any  harm 
could  result,  even  if  I  had  not  made  this 
acknowledgment. 

The  Channing  Hall  "Talks"  will  prob- 
ably be  resumed  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  2,  at  2.30  o'clock.  The  subject  will 
be  the  current  leaflet  lessons  on  ''Beacon 
Lights  of  Christian  History,"  and  the  lect- 
urer will  be  Rev.  Albert  Walkley.  All 
Sunday-school  workers  are  welcome.  The 
"Talks"  will  be  given  fortnightly.  These 
current  lessons  fall  into  couplets,  so  that  a 
fortnightly  treatment  will  oe  thoroughly 
adequate.  Besides,  individuals  may  be  able 
to  attend  more  constantly  if  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  on  hand  every  week. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  27,  and  Thursday, 
the  28th.  The  place  of  meeting  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Register  and  through  other 
channels.  At  the  time  of  writing  these 
"Notes"  (and  I  am  doing  it  before  the 
Saratoga  Conference,  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  printer)  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
where  we  shall  meet.  A  valuable  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared,  and  full  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  to  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  the  public  in  due  season. 

I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to  Old  and 
New^  published  monthly  at  Chicago  by  our 
Western  friends,  containing  a  great  deal  of 
church  news.  But  I  make  mention  espe- 
cially at  this  time  of  the  publication  which 
is  edited  by  Rev.  Allen  W.  Grould,  because  it 
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contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  related  to 
Sanday-isohool  instmction.  Lessons  for  class 
work  will  appear  in  its  pages  during  the 
current  year  on  ^'Mother  Nature's  Helpers," 
by  Mr.  Gould;  on  "Every-day  Religion,  or 
Studies  in  Good  Citizenship,"  by  Rey.  Caro- 
line Bartlett  Crane;  also  **Unity  Bible 
Studies,"  by  Rev.  Florence  Buck,  on  the 
Old  Testament.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Old  and  New  is  quite  a  helper  for  Sun- 
day-school teachers.  The  publication  office 
is  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Price  for 
a  year's  subscription,  50  cents ;  single  copy 
5  cents.  Edward  A.  Horton. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  RELIGIOUS  UNION. 
Truth.    Worship.    Service. 


[Headquarters,  Room  11,  26  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 

Mass.] 

The  meeting  at  Saratoga  Conference  in 
the  interests  of  our  **younff  people,  "  Sun- 
day School  and  Religious  Union,  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  who 
spoke  most  earnestly  of  the  great  possibili- 
ties in  these  lines.  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness 
fave  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  work  of  the 
Fnion,  showing  the  need  for  a  rational  re- 
ligion, a  closer  union  with  God,  and  a  life 
of  self-sacrifice.  Rev.  J.  M.  Pullman,  D.D., 
also  emphasized  the  might  of  the  young, 
which  was  a  surprise  even  to  the  most 
earnest.  We  have  here  a  great  power  to 
lift  the  world.  The  rally  hymns,  as  ever, 
were  sung  with  spirit.  From  all  sections 
of  the  country  were  expressed  surprise  that 
so  much  had  been  done  in  the  Union,  and 
the  positive  conviction  that  this  movement 
was  the  one  which  promised  greatest  hope 
for  the  future  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Unitarian  faith.  New  unions  joined  us, 
and  many  others  are  promised. 

The  following  summary  gives  in  brief 
much  of  interest  regarding  the  Y.  P.  R,  U. : — 

Union  organized  May,  1896.  Branches 
no.w  enrolled,  100  (representing  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  active  churches  of  the  denomi- 
nation); total  membership,  3,500;  average, 
35 ;  largest,  100. 

The  National  Union  has  been  represented 
on  twenty  local  conference  programmes ;  at 
the  Western  Conference,  Chicago;  Pacific 
Unitarian  Conference,  Portland,  Ore.;  at 
two  summer  sessions  at  the  Weirs,  N.H., 
and  one  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

It  has  held  forty  local  rallies,  one  New 
England  rally,  and  one  union  rally  in  Bos- 
ton with  the  Universalist  Christian  Union. 

It  sent  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  as  frater- 
nal delegate  to  the  Universalist  Christian 
Union  National  Convention. 


It  has  distributed  over  six  thousand  leaf- 
lets, topic  cards,  and  aids. 

It  furnishes  regularly  a  column  for  the 
Christian  Register,  the  Unitarian,  Old  and 
New,  and  the  Pacific  Unitarian. 

Local  unions  have  held  lav  service,  in 
pastorless  churches,  raised  funds  for  church 
and  missionary  purposes,  been  active  in  all 
charities,  stimulated  the  religious  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  church.  Not  one 
union  has  withdrawn  from  the  work. 

We  need  your  help.  A  little  time  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  will  utilize  in 
all  our  parishes,  even  where  "the  situation 
is  peculiar,"  this  mighty,  unused  power  of 
our  young  people  in  the  enginery  of  spiritual 
life. 


BOOKS. 


Without  Prejudioe.  By  I.  Zangwill. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. — This 
title  was  used  by  Mr.  Zangwill  for  several 
years  over  his  varied  contributions  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine.  Presumably,  its  inten- 
tion is  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  miscel- 
laneous essays  gathered  beneath  it  are 
written  in  the  spirit  of  happy  good  fellow- 
ship, as  indicated  by  the  unique  dedication 
''To  You."  But  to  any  one  familiar  with 
the  author's  irresistible  convictions  the  idea 
of  his  writing  anything  without  prejudice 
is  as  funny  as  the  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Labouchere  should  be  made  Grovemor  of 
Crete.  Not  one  person  would  be  fasci- 
nated, as  every  one  must  be,  with  this 
volume  if  it  were  expurgated  of  all  the  odd, 
brilliant,  intuitive  prejudice,  which  is  the 
very  sign  manual  of  Mr.  Zangwill*s  literary 
work.  ''God  created  the  world  to  give  the 
literary  man  something  to  write  alx>ut "  is 
Mr.  ZangwilPs  creed;  and,  surely,  he  has 
tried  to  perform  his  whole  duty  thereby. 
Nothing  known  to  exist  has  escaped  the 
hall-mark  of  his  ink.  Even  this  compact 
volume  alone  disposes  of  ethics,  love,  fame, 
marriage,  and  death,  with  all  the  world's 
innumerable  philosophies  and  most  of  its 
sins.  Any  page  furnishes  brilliant  amuse- 
ment. The  trail  of  the  I,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  I.  Z.,  is  over  every  sentence ;  and  the 
reader  certainly  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise, for  this  is  a  book  that  should  be  read 
without  prejudice. 

Rev.  George  H.  Young  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  is  giving  a  most  instructive  course  of 
lectures  on  "Religious  Leaders," — Jonathan 
Edwards,  "Orthodox";  Francis  Wayland, 
Baptist;  Cardinal  Newman,  Catholic;  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  Episcopal.  Mr.  Young  will  ar- 
range to  deliver  this  course  for  Alliance 
Branches  or  other  organizations  in  a  way  to 
assist  such  societies  in  raising  funds. 
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THE  TALK  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"I  should  like/'  said  the  vase  from  the  china 

store, 
"To  have  seen  the  world  a  little  more. 
When  thej  carried  me  here,  I  was  wrapt  np  tight. 
Bat  they  said  it  is  really  a  lovely  sight." 

Ye3/'  said  a  little  plaster  bird. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  have  heard : 
There  are  thousands  of  trees ;  and,  oh,  what  a 

sight 
It  mnst  be  when  the  candles  are  all  alight !" 

The  fat  top  rolled  on  his  other  side. 
''It  is  not  in  the  least  like  that,"  he  cried. 
"Except  myself  and  the  kite  and  ball. 
None  of  yon  know  of  the  world  at  all. 

"There  are  hooses  and  parements  hard  and  red, 
And  everything  spins  around,*'  he  said : 
"Sometimes  it  goes  slowly,  and  sometimes  fast ; 
And  often  it  stops  with  a  bump  at  last." 

The  wooden  donkey  nodded  his  head. 

"I  had  heard  the  world  was  like  that,"  he  said. 

The  kite  and  the  ball  exchanged  a  smile ; 

But  they  did  not  speak, — ^it  was  not  worth  while. 


A  CAT  THAT  CAN  READ. 


*'I  have  a  cat,"  said  a  lady  to  me  the 
other  day,  "that  knows  when  a  letter  comes 
to  her." 

"A  letter  t"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  a  letter ;  and,  if  you  don't  believe  it, 
I  will  prove  it  to  you.  Just  wait  a  minute 
until  I  direct  one." 

My  friend  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  with  a  sealed  envelope, 
addressed  to  Miss  Fussy,  No.  —  Marlboro 
Street,  City. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "if  you  will  kindly  post 
that  for  me  to-night  and  be  here  when  the 
postman  comes  around  on  his  first  delivery 
to-morrow  morning,  you  will  see  that  I  am 
telling  you  facts." 

I  mailed  the  letter  as  she  asked,  and  was 
at  my  friend's  home  promptly  the  next 
morning. 

Soon  the  bell  rang,  and  shortly  afterward 
the  servant  entered  with  a  bundle  of  letters, 
among  which  was  that  for  Miss  Fussy. 

Placing  them  near  the  cat  on  the   floor 


my  friend  said,  "Now,  Miss  Fussy,  pick  out 
your  letter." 

Sure  enough,  Fussy  at  once  showed  an 
interest,  and  in  a  moment  had  pushed  aside 
with  her  paw  the  envelope  addressed  to  her. 

I  was  almost  too  surprised  to  speak,  when 
my  friend  said : — 

"Wait  a  moment.  She'll  open  it,  and  eat 
np  all  that  is  in  the  envelope." 

Scarcely  had  she  said  this  when  Miss 
Fussy  had  torn  the  envelope  open,  and  was 
enjoying  her  letter  very  much.  The  en- 
velope was  filled  with  catnip. — Our  Dumb 
Animals, 


In  old  English  the  buttercup  was  known 
as  the  "button-oop,"  which  means  simply 
"button-head,"  in  allusion  to  the  round,  but- 
ton-shaped flowers.  The  word  "cop"  meant 
head  in  old  English ;  but  it  has  now  been 
superseded  by  cup,  and  the  old  meaning 
has  been  wholly  lost.  Button  gradually 
degenerated  into  butter,  until  every  one 
now  says  "buttercup."  This  is  a  peculiar 
instancer  in  which  the  common  name  of  a 
plant  suggests  its  own  origin,  but  suggests 
it  falsely.  The  buttercup  was  once  known 
as  "gold-cop,"  or  "gold-head,"  and  "king- 
cop,"  names  which  are  still  preserved  in 
"gold-cup"  and  "king-cup." — TVie  Ladies' 
World. 


An  exhibition  of  mice !  This  remarkable 
show  is  open  at  Stratford-by-Bow,  and  is  the 
third  annual  collection  of  the  kind.  It  is 
organized  by  the  National  Mouse  Club. 
The  one  hundred  and  seventy  exhibits  are 
not  the  impudent  little  plunderers  of  domes- 
tic stores.  Their  coats  of  many  colors  range 
from  white  to  black,  with  cream,  fawn, 
silver-gray,  tortoise,  chocolate,  and  piebald 
between.  To  the  best  of  these  aristocrats 
a  fifteen-guinea  challenge  cup  has  been 
awarded,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  prizes. 
The  usual  foe  had  better  beware  of  approach- 
ing them,  guarded  as  they  are  by  traps  able 
to  hold  either  cat  or  dog.  Dwelling  in  many 
and  in  some  cases  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  owners  include  a  large  number  of 
young  ladies  and  one  or  two  clergymen. 
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NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  oar  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.— First  Church:  The 
church  and  chapel  reopened  on  September 
12,  the  minister,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
preaching  in  the  morning,  and  the  assist- 
ant minister,  Kev.  Walter  A.  Taylor,  in 
the  evening.  The  summer  work  of  the 
parish  has  been  well  sustained.  Rev. 
L.  A.  Harvey  has  had  charge ;  and,  besides 
maintaining  the  regular  Sunday  services  at 
the  chapel,  he  has  conducted  a  children's 
service  every  Sunday,  which  has  served  to 
keep  the  Sunday-school  together,  and  which 
has  been  much  enjoyed.  The  men's  club 
and  the  mothers'  meeting  have  kept  up 
their  meetings,  though  with  diminished 
attendance.  Forty -two  children  of  the 
chapel  Sunday  -  school  have  been  sent, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund,  for  two  weeks'  stay  in  the  country, 
the  first  party  going  on  July  15,  and  the 
last  on  August  14.  Three  hundred  tickets 
for  barge  excursions  down  the  harbor  have 
been  furnished  to  mothers  with  little  chil- 
dren; and  several  sick  babies,  with  their 
mothers,  have  been  refreshed  by  a  stay  at 
the  Seaside  Home  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society.  The  Summer  Home  for  Children 
maintained  by  the  church  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J. ,  has  been  open  from  June  21  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  in  charge  of  the  chapel  kinder- 
gartners.  Miss  Harrington  and  Miss  Coon. 
There  forty  of  the  little  children  of  the 
chapel  neighborhood  have  found  a  happy 
home ;  and  there  the  tired  mothers,  or  some 
of  the  older  children,  have  been  able  often 
to  come  to  spend  the  day  and  enjoy  the 
quiet  and  the  coolness  and  the  pleasant 
company.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
home  for  the  season  has  been  $640.  These 
summer  charities  commend  themselves  more 
and  more  to  the  generous  people  of  this 
parish,  and  it  would  be  well  if  more  of  our 
churches  could  find  like  satisfaction  in 
good  work. 

Concord,  N.H.— Regular  services  at  the 
Unitarian  church  were  resumed  Sunday 
morning,  September  12.  A  large  audience 
was  present;  and  the  sermon  was  by  our 
minister,  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen.  Mr.  Pba- 
len  has  spent  the  summer  with  his  family 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Sunapee,  and  returns 
much  improved  in  health. 


Connecticut  Valley  Conference. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian-Congre- 
gational and  Other  Christian  Churches  will 
be  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  October  5  and  6.  On  Tues- 
day evening,  at  7.30,  the  sermon  to 
the  conference  will  be  preached  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Merriman,  D.D.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  con- 
ference will  assemble  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  at  9.45.  Beginning  at 
10.30  A.M.  there  will  be  a  young  peo- 
ple's rally,  in  the  interests  of  the  Toung 
People's  Religious  Union.  This  meeting 
will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Edward  Augus- 
tus Horton  of  Boston,  who  will  deliver  the 
opening  address.  He  will  be  followed  by 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  of  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  who  will  consider  the  question 
'*Wbat  can  the  Young  People  do  for  the 
Church?"  and  Miss  Edith  Callender  of 
Northfleld,  Mass.,  who  will  present  an 
essay  on  '*Our  Young  People's  Work  in 
Village  Life."  The  conference  will  ad- 
journ for  lunch  at  12.30  p.m.  At  2 
P.M.  the  conference  will  reassemble, 
and  addresses  will  be  delivered  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  **The  Positive  Emphasis  in 
Religion,"  Rev.  Loren  B.  Macdonald  of 
Concord;  (b)  *'The  Oblii^ations  of  a  Free 
Church,"  Rev.  John  D.  Reid  of  Greenfield; 
(c)  *'The  Demand  for  a  Free  Church," 
Rev.  W.  W.  Peck  of  Chicopee. 

Detroit,  Mich.— The  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  Detroit  was  opened  for  service 
after  the  long  summer  vacation  September 
5.  Rev.  Reed  Stuart,  the  pastor,  preached 
on  that  occasion.  The  large  congregation 
assembled  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome. 
Mr.  Stuart  returns  to  his  parish  work  after 
his  summer  vacation  greatly  improved  in 
health.  This  society,  which  is  free  from 
debt,  starts  on  its  work  for  the  new  church 
year  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  Sunday-school  has  for  superintendent 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  the  president  of 
the  late  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
He  i»  aided  in  his  work  by  Dr.  Ives  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  The  Charity  Club 
of  this  parish  is  doing  noble,  efficient  work 
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under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Mary  Cook. 
The  Women's  Alliance,  under  the  manage 
ment  of  Mrs.  Hatch  and  Mrs.  Ballon,  is 
doing  very  effective  work.  The  ladies  of 
this  society  are  very  active  and  earnest. 
The  Unity  Club  of  this  chorch  holds  its 
meetings  Friday  evenings  of  each  week. 
The  membership  is  large.  The  enthusiasm 
of  its  members  and  the  ex^allent  papers 
presented  draw  to  this  club  many  cultured 
people,  members  of  the  orthodox  churches 
of  the  city.  The  Ladies'  Union  is  a  soci- 
ety composed  of  the  women  of  the  parish, 
their  special  mission  the  social  life  of  the 
church.  They  are  a  gpreat  aid  to  the  pastor 
in  the  parish  work.  Mrs.  Stuart,  wife  of 
the  pastor,  is  the  president  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  doing  an  admirable  service 
in  the  community  by  liberalizing  relieious 
thought,  bringing  together  many  who  have 
formerly  looked  upon  Unitarianism  as  a 
dangerous  doctrine. 

Fargo,  No.  Dak.— William  Ballon,  the 
minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society, 
has  resigned,  his  purpose  being  to  go  to 
Cambridge  to  study.  The  society  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  resignation,  and  ten- 
dered a  leave  of  absence. 

Franceatown,  N.H.— **The  friends  of  the 
Unitarian  society  will  be  gratified  to  know,  ** 
writes  a  correspondent,  **that  the  pastor, 
Bev.  W.  F.  Place,  after  a  long  and  critical 
illness,  is  now  occupying  his  pulpit  with 
almost  fully  recovered  strength.  How  much 
he  and  his  wife  are  appreciated  was  shown 
the  other  evening  by  a  surprise  party  in 
celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage.  The  parsonage  was  filled, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  among  their 
friends  the  pastor  and  many  neighbors  of 
the  orthodox  church.  This  little  church 
shows  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  constancy. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  part  because,  from  the  first 
it  has  been  blessed  with  most  excellent 
ministries.  None  of  Its  pastors  have  been 
held  in  greater  esteem  than  good  Joseph 
Wassail,  lately  deceased  at  Windsor,  Vt. 
Be  was  a  minister  of  finest  qualities  of 
mind  and  character.  His  genial  and  ele- 
vated tone  of  preaching  was  an  enlighten- 
ment to  the  people;  and  his  warm,  cordial 
ways  in  his  walks  among  them  drew  him 
very  close  to  their  hearts.  And  not  less 
loved  was  hlf>  wife, — a  gentle  mother  and  a 
tender  friend.  Her  sudden  death  at  Salem, 
Mass. ,  has  Just  been  announced ;  and  I  can- 
not express  the  sorrow  that  is  felt  by  those 
who  knew  her  sweet  spirit,  the  deep  good- 
ness of  her  heart,  and  her  ever  active  sym- 
pathies. The  memory  of  this  dear,  good 
couple  on  their  rounds  of  friendly  visiting 
is  a  sweet  and  unfading  picture.  Thus  in 
how  many  a  quiet.  Inconspicuous  nook 
*bloom  the  purest  souls,   with  all  the  fra- 


grance of  the  most  perfect  ministries  of 
love!" 

Frankfort,  Mich.— For  the  last  three  or 
four  years  Mr.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor 
and  Mr.  Jennings  of  Toledo  have  preached 
here  from  time  to  time.  Now  a  church 
has  been  organized.  Those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  movement  met  on  Monday, 
August  28,  at  the  residence  of  D.  B.  But- 
ler, adopted  a  constitution,  and  elected 
officers.  The  character  of  this  new  church 
may  be  inferred  from  the  bond  of  union 
and  membership  pledge,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  *  In  the  freedom  of  the  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  unite  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man.  * ' 
*'God  being  my  Helper,  I  will  earnestly 
and  faithfully  strive  to  live  my  life  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  renouncing 
error,  will  seek  ever  the  truth,  and  do  aU 
that  in  me  lies  to  make  the  world  better 
and  happier."  The  constitution  provides 
that  no  other  test  of  membership  shall  be 
required  than  this  pledge.  The  new  church 
will  be  known  as  the  Church  of  Our  Father, 
and,  through  its  officers  and  members,  ex- 
tends an  invitation  to  all  to  join  with  them 
in  promoting  the  influence  of  a  rational 
religion  and  endeavoring  to  exalt  the  moral 
and  spiritual  tone  of  life  and  society.  Ser- 
vices will  be  held  as  often  as  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  desirable  preachers  of  the 
liberal  faith;  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  a  permanent  pastor  will  be  secured 
before  long.  Mr.  Whittle  has  kindly  of- 
fered the  use  of  his  opera  house  for  tempo- 
rary quarters.  The  organization  of  a  Sun- 
day -  school  is  contemplated  at  the  ear- 
liest favorable  moment.  The  officers  chosen 
are  D.  B.  Butler,  president;  Mrs.  Julius 
C.  Ward,  clerk;  Julius  C.  Ward,  treasurer; 
Thomas  Whittle  and  A.  B.  Harmon,  pas- 
tor's assistants;  and  Henry  T.  Smith  and 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Averill,  trustees. 

Ghreeley,  Col.— Bev.  Victor  E.  South- 
worth  is  preaching  to  growing  congrega- 
tions in  Unity  Church.  **The  Perfect  Life" 
and  *'The  Possibilities  of  Friendship*'  were 
recent  sermon  topics.  Mr.  South  worth  is 
forming  a  study  class  in  connection  with 
the  Cosmopolitan  University  plan. 

SJiaai  Hilla,  India. — American  friends 
of  the  Unitarian  Mission  in  the  Khasi 
Hills  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  wrought  such  destruction 
in  North-eastern  India  on  June  12,  and 
was  particularly  severe  in  the  Khasi  Hills, 
caused  the  loss  of  only  one  life  among  the 
members  of  our  little  Unitarian  congrega- 
tions. One  Unitarian  was  killed,  who 
lived  in  the  village  of  Shellapunji.  This 
village  was  situated  on  the  steep  slope  of 
a  hill*  The  earthquake  precipitated  the 
whole  village  down  the  declivity  Into  the 
river  below,  causing  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
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died  and  fifty  liyes.  There  wag  much  loss 
of  life  in  many  other  places,  hut  the  mem- 
bers of  our  societies  escaped  to  a  remark- 
able extent.  Mr.  Eissor  Singh  writes: 
*'At  6.10  P.M.  a  violent  shock,  or,  rather, 
succession  of  shocks,  with  terribly  rum- 
bling sound,  was  experienced.  The  direc- 
tion seemed  to  be  from  south-west  to  north- 
east (from  sea  to  land) .  We  all  escaped  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  our  houses.  We 
could  not  stand,  the  shocks  were  so  violent. 
As  soon  as  the  violence  had  subsided,  I  left 
my  family,  and  went  out  to  see  the  neigh- 
borhood and  find  if  any  needed  help.  I 
saw  ruins  everywhere:  the  fort,  tfie  police 
station,  the  barracks,  the  school-bouse,  the 
residence  of  the  Welsh  Methodist  mission- 
ary, and  other  buildings  were  levelled  to 
the  ground ;  and  all  masonry  houses  which 
did  not  come  down  altogether  had  cracks 
and  wide  fissures  in  the  walls.  The  govern- 
ment building,  in  which  was  our  oiBce,  was 
no  exception,  expect  that  it  was  not  thrown 
wholly  down.  The  shocks  continued  four 
or  five  minutes,  violently,  then  died  away, 
though  recurring  at  intervals  with  less  vio- 
lence through  the  night  and  all  the  next 
day.  Indeed,  we  have  had  slight  shocks 
every  day  up  to  the  present  date  (July  16). 
Fortunately,  our  Jowai  Unitarian  church, 
not  being  built  of  masonry,  still  stands ; 
though  there  is  much  damage  to  the  plas- 
ter. The  next  day  after  the  disaster  was 
Sunday.  We  had  service,  as  usual,  in  our 
church.  Near  the  close  of  the  meeting 
a  very  severe  shock  came,  and  everybody 
rushed  outdoors.  But,  when  it  was  over, 
we  returned,  and  closed  by  singing  'Nearer, 
my  God,  to  thee,*  and  the  benediction.  I 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  different  villages 
where  we  have  Unitarian  brethren  to  learn 
their  condition.  We  feel  that  we  have 
been  greatly  favored.  Though  there  is 
much  destruction  of  property  among  us  and 
some  suffering  (besides  the  one  death),  yet 
we  have  not  suffered  so  much  as  some 
others.'' 

Montolair,  N.J. — The  meeting  to  formally 
organize  Unity  Church,  Montdair,  will  take 
place  October  6.  The  outlook  is  very  en- 
couraging; and  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  building  in  which  the  place  of  meeting, 
Unity  Hall,  is  to  be  located.  The  earnest 
courage  shown  by  those  who  are  organizing 
this  new  Unitarian  society  deserves  all  the 
co-operation  of  thought,  presence,  and  help, 
that  may  be  shown  toward  them  by  Unita- 
rians elsewhere. 

Montpelier,  Vt.-^Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah: Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright  has  com- 
pleted his  vacation,  and  again  regularly 
occupies  the  pulpit.  The  sessions  of  the 
Sunday-Fcbool  were  resumed  on  Sunday, 
September  5,  after  a  vacation  of  one  month. 
The  infant  class  of  the  Sunday-school  was 
invited  to  the  residence  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 


Edward  Wright  on  September  4,  and  passed 
an  enioyable  afternoon  on  their  spacious 
grounds.  Fred  L.  Lawrence,  the  new  direc- 
tor of  the  musical  department  of  Montpelier 
Seminary,  has  been  engaged  as  organist  at 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  for  the  coming 
year.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  studied  with  some 
of  the  best  instructors  in  this  country  and 
in  Grermanv,  a^d  is  an  organist  of  unusual 
ability.  Freaerick  W.  Bancroft,  former 
leader  of  the  choir,  who  has  sung  at  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  during  his  vacation 
this  summer,  has  gone  back  to  Boston  to  re- 
sume his  engagement  as  tenor  in  a  church 
choir  in  Cambridge. 

North  Middlesex  Congregational  Con- 
ference.—The  fall  session  of  the  North 
Middlesex  Congregational  Conference  will 
be  held  with  the  First  Parish  of  Westford, 
Rev.  Louis  H.  Buckshorn,  minister,  on 
Wednesday,  October  6.  The  minister  and 
congregation  of  the  First  Parish  extend  full 
hospitality  to  the  conference,  and  the 
beauty  of  Westford  in  early  October  is  un- 
surpassed. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference. — The 
First  Church  in  Pembroke,  Rev.  John  W. 
Barker,  pastor,  invites  the  members  of  the 
conference  to  hold  their  autumn  meeting 
in  that  place  Wednesday,  October  6.  Rev. 
John  P.  Forbes  of  Taunton  will  give  the 
morning  address  on  ** Denominational  Loy- 
alty." Programme:  10  a.m.,  devotional 
meeting,  led  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Porter  of 
Hingbam;  10.30  a.m.,  business  meeting; 
11  A.M.,  address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes;  dis- 
cussion led  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Baiker  of  Pem- 
broke and  Rev.  J.  W.  Quinby  of  East 
Bridgewater ;  conference  collection ;  1  p.  m.  , 
collation;  2  p.m.,  address  by  Rev.  Qeorge 
Batchelor,  secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association;  2.30  p.m.,  address  by 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lombard  on  behalf  of  the 
Women's  Alliance ;  8  p.  m.  ,  address  by  Rev. 
A.  P.  Reccord  of  Cambridge  on  behalf  of 
the  Young  People's  Religious  Union. 
Those  coming  to  the  conference  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  Railroad  will 
purchase  tickets  for  Hanover,  where  stages 
will  be  in  waiting.  Those  on  the  main 
line— Plymouth,  Kingston,  etc. —  will  pur- 
chase tickets  for  South  Hanson,  where 
barges  will  also  be  in  waiting.  Trains 
leave  Boston  for  Hanover  at  8.45  and  12.45 
A.M.  Returning,  leave  Hanover  at  4.15 
p.m..  South  Hanson  at  4.53  p.m.  John 
W.  Day,  Secretary. 

Balem,  Maaa.— The  corner-stone  of  the 
new  chapel  for  the  First  Church  has  been 
laid,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  Christmas  the 
building  may  be  ready  for  use.  It  will  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  convenienoe  of 
the  parish,  enabling  young  and  old  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  church  with  renewed  in- 
terest. 
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The  yesper  services  of  the  North  Church 
were  so  well  attended  and  of  so  great  a  value 
last  year  that  they  will  be  continued  this 
season  at  4  p.m.  on  Sundays,  beginning  the 
first  Sunday  in  November. 

The  union  of  the  Barton  Square  and  East 
Churches  is  practically  made.  The  two  con- 
gregations have  met  together  at  the  East 
Church  since  September  6,  and  great  interest 
is  manifested  in  this  new  phase  of  our  work- 
in  Salem. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  union  services 
shall  be  held  in  the  First  Church  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  December  and  January,  and  in 
the  East  Church  February  and  March. 

The  Sunday-schools  of  the  three  Salem 
churches  will  study  "The  Teachings  of 
Jesus"  this  season  and  a  Union  Teachers' 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  North  Church  on 
Saturdays  at  4.30  p.m. 

Springfield,  Maaa.— The  Church  of  the 
Unity  was  closed  for  four  Sundays  during 
the  summer,  and  reopened  the  first  Sunday 
in  September.  The  Sunday-school  will 
take  up  the  study  of  ** Hebrew  History  and 
Literature'*  this  year.  Evening  services 
continue  through  the  year,  beginning  the 
first  Sunday  in  October.  A  course  of  lect- 
ures on  '*  Luther  and  his  Fellow-reform- 
ers" will  be  given  on  the  Sunday  evenings 
of  November  by  Mr.  Oilman,  the  pastor. 
On  Sunday,  September  19,  the  pulpit  was 
occupied  by  the  pastor  and  Rev.  A.  W. 
Martin  of  Tacoma.  Mr.  Martin  preached 
a  very  able  sermon,  which  quickened  the 
thought  and  stirred  the  feelings  of  all 
present.  In  the  Sunday-school,  kindergar- 
ten instruction  has  been  introduced  among 
the  smaller  children.  The  Women's  Alli- 
ance has  prepared  its  programme  for  the 
coming  winter,  and  has  every  prospect  of 
a  successful  season.  The  Post-office  Mis- 
sion received  a  legacy  of  $200  at  the  death 
of  Miss  Angelina  Stebbins,  who  sympa- 
thized warmly  with  its  faithful,  untiring 
efforts. 

Standiah,  Me.— The  Church  of  the  First 
Parish  in  Standish,  Me.,  which  has  not 
been  open  for  religious  services  for  eight 
years,  has  been  open  every  Sunday  during 
August ;  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh  of  Saco  has 
preached  to  a  goodly  congregation  that  has 
gathered  every  weeK.  This  old  church  is 
one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  antique  in 
New  England,  having  the  old,  square  box 
pews,  with  seats  on  three  and  sometimes 
four  sides,  all  on  hinges,  and  with  high 
backs  of  unpainted  pine.  It  has  been  good 
to  see  families  come  in  and  seek  out  the 
old  family  pew,  and  go  into  it  and  dis- 
tribute themselves  as  in  a  room.  Origi- 
nally, there  was  a  gallery  around  the 
ohuroh ;  but  that  room  has  been  floored  over 
from  the  gallery,  and  the  upper  story  is 


now  used  as  the  high-school  room.  At  one 
time  the  church  building  was  the  home  of 
the  "Standish  Academy."  Considerable 
interest  was  developed  in  these  summer 
services,  and  another  year  the  people  are 
looking  forward  to  having  services  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Church  of  Our 
Father  began  its  fall  services  Sanday,  Sep- 
tember 6.  The  pastor.  Rev.  A.  G.  Jen- 
nings, preached,  taking  for  his  subject 
"Lessons  from  the  Bicycle."  The  sub- 
jects for  the  remaining  Sundays  in  Septem- 
ber are  as  follows:  ^ptember  12,  "What 
constitutes  a  Unitarian  at  the  Present 
Time?"  September  19,  "An  Outine  in 
Chicago:  The  Hull  House,  or  a  StuSj  in 
Sociology"  ;  September  26,  "What  shall  the 
Harvest  be?" 


Turner's  Falla,  Maaa.— The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Union  of  Turner's  Falls  held  an  all- 
day  rally  on  Saturday,  September  11.  There 
were  delegates  from  Deerfield,  Northfleld, 
Greenfield,  Orange,  and  Bernardston.  The 
weather  was  favorable.  The  attendance  at 
each  session  was  about  seventy-five.  This 
was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  done  in  this  neighborhood ;  and  great 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  Turner's  Falls 
young  people  for  taking  the  initiative, 
especially  as  their  union  is  but  six  months 
old.  Mr.  Bert  Gilmore,  the  president  of 
the  Young  People's  Union  of  Turner's 
Falls,  was  the  chairman  of  the  occasion. 
The  general  subject  of  discussion  was 
*  ^Character."  Interesting  papers  were  read 
by  Miss  Callander  of  Northfield  and  Mr. 
Sherman  of  Bernardston.  Mr.  Hastings  of 
Orange,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Solley  of  Deerfield, 
made  spirited  addresses.  Special  vocal 
music  was  provided  by  the  Misses  Gilmore 
and  Fales,  of  Turner's  Falls.  The  Hymn 
and  Tune  Books  of  the  National  Young 
People's  Religious  Union  were  used,  and 
the  singing  and  responses  were  heartily 
Joined  in.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Flora 
Hosmer  of  Turner's  Falls  read  an  admira- 
ble paper  on  ''The  Right  Ring  in  Charac- 
ter";  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Hunter  of  Sheffield, 
111.,  spoke  on  ''Building  for  the  Future." 
At  a  business  meeting  immediately  follow- 
ing, a  committee  of  six  was  elected  to  for-  . 
mulate  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  Neigh- 
borhood Union,  to  include  the  young  peo- 
ple's societies  then  present,  and  any  others 
in  Franklin  County  willing  to  come  in,  and 
to  report  at  the  next  rally,  to  be  held  in 
Bernardston  next  spring,  by  special  invita- 
tion of  the  young  people  of  the  Bernardston 
society. 

Vineyard  Haven.— There  are  few  more 
attractive  summer  houses  of  worship  than 
the  Stevens  Memorial  Chapel  at  Vineyard 
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Haven,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  donor  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  situated,  Rev. 
D.  W.  Stevens,  who  was  the  Unitarian 
missionary  at  the  place  for  many  years. 
The  chapel  is  picturesquely  located  on  a 
hill,  about  midway  on  the  road  from  Vine- 
yard Haven  to  West  Chop. 

Services  have  been  held  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Throughout  August,  when 
the  season  for  the  summer  visitor  is  at 
its  height,  many  Unitarians,  whose  homes 
are  in  Philadelphia,  Cambridge,  Newton, 
Washington,  Providence,  Keene,  New  York, 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  have  sought  the 
chapel  for  worship.  Rev.  L.  Fletcher  Snapp 
of  Virginia,  who  has  served  at  Littleton, 
N.H.,  and  recently  as  assistant  at  King's 
Chapel,  has  been  the  minister  in  charge. 
Assisted  by  visitors  and  residents,  among 
whom  should  be  specially  mentioned  as  fuU 
of  zeal  Capt.  Gilbert  Smith  of  Vineyard 
Haven,  he  has  quickened  a  good  degree  of 
interest  in  the  Unitarian  cause.  Eev. 
Charles  B.  Elder  of  Keene,  N.H.,  who  haa 
spent    his     vacation     at    the    place,    has 

E reached  twice.  Rev.  C.  T.  Sempers,  Rev. 
I.  H.  Buckshorn,  and  also  Rev.  Mr.  Frost 
of  the  New  Church  have  rendered  most 
acceptable  service.  To  raise  money  for  the 
chapel,  a  lecture  was  given  in  Association 
Hall  by  Mr.  Elder,  entitled  <'A  Glimpse  of 
Holland,''  which  .was  largely  attended,  and 
yielded  (42.  On  another  evening  the 
young  people  gave  an  entertainment,  con- 
sisting of  music  and  tableaux,  which 
yielded  an  amount  nearly  as  large.  It  does 
not  seem  advisable  to  attempt  preaching 
services  at  Vineyard  Haven  through  the 
entire  year;  but  there  is  every  reason  for 
sustaining  and  encouraging  summer  ser- 
vices. While  our  Methodist  and  Baptist 
brethren  are  holding  their  crowded  services 
on  the  island,  is  it  not  the  simple  duty  of 
the  Unitarians  who  find  summer  homes  at 
Vineyard  Haven,  Cottage  City,  and  West 
Chop,  to  let  their  light  shine  just  a  bit? 

Warw-iok,  Masa.—  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Seaton  of  Ohio,  whose  ill-health  has  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  charge  of  the  Uni- 
tarian society  as  yet,  hopes  to  be  able  to 
do  so  a  little  later.  Rev.  Margaret  B.  Bar- 
nard of  Chelsea  has  most  ably  and  faith- 
fully ministered  to  us  since  the  last  Sunday 
in  June,  and  will  continue  through  Sep- 
tember with  the  exception  of  the  first 
Sunday. 

West  Buzton,  Me. —  At  a  parish  meet- 
ing in  May  it  was  voted  to  discontinue  Uie 
meetings  through  the  summer  months,  as 
many  of  the  young  people  were  to  be  away, 
and  it  was  found  quite  difficult  to  obtain  a 
preacher  through  the   summer   vacations. 


The  interest  is  still  kept  up,  and  we  hope  to 
have  services  in  the  hall  to  commence  in 
October  and  continue  through  the  winter. 
The  need  of  a  chapel  is  felt  very  much  by 
the  parish.  In  the  Unitarian  for  April  an 
appeal  was  made  to  all  loyal  Unitarians  for 
aid  to  assist  us  in  building  a  small  chapel. 
The  committee  wish  to  thank  those  (through 
the  Unitarian)  who  have  so  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  fund.  We  hope  in  Uie 
spring  to  be  able  to  build,  but  at  present  we 
can  worship  in  the  hall  rather  than  be  in 
debt  for  a  chapel.  We  hope  that  some  of 
the  prosperous  churches  will  aid  us  in  our 
new  movement  to  promote  the  liberal  gospel 
and  establish  a  church  and  a  new  field. 
All  communications  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter from  those  interested  should  be  ad 
dressed  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Brian t  or  Hon.  J.  T. 
Warren,  West  Buxton,  Me.,  members  of  the 
Parish  Committee,  who  will  acknowledge 
the  same. 

Wilton  Centre,  N.H.— Rev.  John  C.  Mit- 
chell, for  eight  years  pastor  of  the  two  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  this  place  and  of  East 
Wilton,  has  resigned  his  charge,  to  take  ef- 
fect October  1,  he  having  accepted  a  call  to 
Lebanon,  N.H.  His  resignation  causes  uni- 
versal regret,  as  he  is  much  beloved.  Mr. 
Mitchell  graduated  at  Yale,  and  was  ordained 
an  orthodox  minister.  He  has  progressed,  as 
the  result  of  his  studies,  into  an  up-to-date, 
wide-awake  Unitarian.  His  sermons  are  the 
result  of  much  study  and  research,  and  his 
hearers  come  away  every  time  with  some- 
thing to  remember  and  to  think  about.  He 
has  preached  at  East  Wilton  in  the  forenoon 
and  at  this  place,  two  miles  distant,  in  the 
afternoon.  We  hope  that  in  the  good 
providence  of  God  the  right  man  to  take 
Mr.  Mitchell's  place  here  will  soon  present 
himself.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  here, 
called  for  the  purpose  on  Wednesday,  16th 
ult.,  his  resignation  was  accepted;  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: — 

Wbereat,  Rer.  John  C.  Mitchell,  pastor  of  the  Flnt 
Unitarian  OongreKattonal  Church  of  Wilton  Centre,  has 
resigned  hiajpattorate,  therefore  be  It 

Rnolved,  That  we  accept  his  reaifirnatlon  with  grest  re- 
luctance and  sorrow.  He  has  b«^en  with  us  eight  years, 
showing  sjrmpatby  and  giving  us  help  in  our  troubles  and 
sharing  with  gladness  in  our  Joys,  and  by  his  abilities, 
studious  laborjand  good  fellowship  bus  won  our  respect 
and  estAem.  We  wish  him  all  possible  success  in  his 
new  field  of  duty,  and  commend  him  to  the  people  of  his 
new  charge  as  entirely  worthy  of  their  oonfidenoe  and 
support 

Worcester  Conferenoe.— This  confer- 
ence Will  meet  with  the  First  Parish,  Men- 
don,  on  October  6  and  7.  The  sermon  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  will  be  preached  by 
Rev.  C.  J.  Staples  of  Manchester,  N.H. ; 
and  the  essay  will  be  read  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  7th  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Roys,  Uxbridge. 
James  G.  Duncan,  Secretary. 
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GREAT   CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  GREATEST  BOOK. 


The  great  worth  of  the  Bible  to  all  who  seek  the  righteous  life  is  sufficiently  proved  in 
history  by  the  strength,  inspiration,  and  comfort  it  has  afEorded. 

In  the  present  series  of  articles  on  "  Great  Chapters  from  the  Greatest  Book  "  the 
best  results  of  criticism  are  set  forth  in  a  popular  way,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  emphasize 
those  deep  religious  truths  that  are  good  for  all  time. 


AT  THE  END. 


THE  LAST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION. 


ND  he  shewed  me  a  river  of  water  of 
life,  bright  as  crystal,  proceeding  out 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, 
in  the  midst  of  the  street  thereof.  And 
on  this  side  of  the  river  and  on  that 
was  the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve 
manner  o/"  fruits,  yielding  its  fruit  every 
month ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  And 
there  shall  be  no  curse  any  more :  and 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
shall  be  therein :  and  his  servants  shall 
do  him  service;  and  they  shall  see  his 
face;  and  his  name  shall  be  on  their 
foreheads.  And  there  shall  be  night 
no  more;  and  they  need  no  light  of 
lamp,  neither  light  of  sun ;  for  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  them  light:  and  they 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever. 

And  he  said  unto  me,  These  words 
are  faithful  and  true:  and  the  Lord, 
the  Grod  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets, 
sent  his  angel  to  shew  unto  his  servants 
the  things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass.  And  behold,  I  come  quickly. 
Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book. 

And  I  John  am  he  that  heard  and 
saw  these  things.    And  when  I  heard 


and  saw,  I  fell  down  to  worship  before 
the  feet  of  the  angel  which  shewed  me 
these  things.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  a  fellow-ser- 
vant with  thee  and  with  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  with  them  which  keep 
the  words  of  this  book :  worship  God. 

And  he  saith  unto  me,  Seal  not  up 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book ; 
for  the  time  is  at  hand.  Behold,  I 
come  quickly;  and  my  reward  is  with 
me,  to  render  to  each  man  according  as 
his  work  is.  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end.  Blessed  are  they 
that  wash  their  robes,  that  they  may 
have  the  right  to  come  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  may  enter  in  by  the  gates  into  the 
city.  Without  are  the  dogs,  and  the 
sorcerers,  and  the  fornicators,  and  the 
murderers,  and  the  idolaters,  and  every 
one  that  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie. 

I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to  tes^ 
tify  unto  you  these  things  for  the 
churches.  I  am  the  root  and  the  off- 
spring of  David,  the  bright,  the  morn- 
ing star. 

And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say, 
Come.    And  he  that  heareth,  let  him 
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say,  Come.  And  he  that  is  athirst, 
let  him  come :  he  that  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely. 

XHIS  chapter  was  written  at  a  dark  and 
dreadful  hoar  of  the  world's  history, 
when  it  really  seemed  that  human  nature 
was  '^at  the  end''  of  everything  that  was 
good.  War,  tumult,  famine,  and  pestilence 
fell  upon  mankind.  As  far  as  the  author 
of  this  prophetic  book  could  see,  from  his 
retreat  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  whither  he 
had  literally  fled  from  destruction,  the  whole 
visible  world  was  convulsed  with  rage  and 
slaughter. 

It  was  but  thirty  years  since  He  who 
came  to  bring  glad  tidings  was  crucified  on 
Calvary.  And  since  then  ,did  any  dare  to 
breathe  his  name,  did  any  dare  to  whisper, 
*'  I  am  his,"  execration,  torture,  death,  was 
the  reward.  In  hiding-places,  in  lonely 
cAves,  in  dungeons,  with  hushed  breath, 
Christians  prayed  alone.  And  without  the 
terrible  passions  of  idolatrous  human  ty- 
rants were  driving  all  Christ-like  goodness 
from  all  human  hearts. 

Tiberius  had  already  spent  a  reign  of 
unexampled  cruelty.  Caligula  had  made 
the  record  blacker  with  still  more  deep- 
reaching  crimes.  Nero,  before  whom  all 
honor  was  disgrace,  all  good  an  incentive 
to  hate,  all  holiness  a  cause  for  blasphemy, 
— Nero,  after  his  awful  career  of  infamy 
and  shame,  and  his  death  of  cowardice,  was 
now  reported  to  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
— an  incarnate  spirit  of  wickedness,  intent 
upon  destroying  all  good  throughout  the 
world.  His  image  was  mysteriously  set  up 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  a  pestilence  im- 
mediately swept  away  thirty  thousand  once 
faithful  citizens.  Famine  settled  upon  Pal- 
estine; and  the  people  from  whom  the 
Christ  had  sprung  scattered,  fleeing  for 
their  lives.  And,  last  of  all,  five  of  the 
noblest  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  including 
Philadelphia,  Ephesus,  and  Laodicea,  in 
each  of  which  were  Chrisian  converts,  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  sudden  and  terrific 
earthquakes. 

Can  one  imagine  any  blacker  hour  for  a 
tried  disciple  in  the  gentle  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

It  was  in  this  hour  that  this  closing  chap- 
ter of  our  Christian  Testament  was  written 
down. 


It  was  even  in  the  thick  of  that  dreadful 
hour  that  he  cried  out :  "Behold,  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  shall 
dwell  with  them.  And  they  shall  be  his 
people ;  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them, 
and  be  their  God." 

Just  as  we  found  the  author  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  saying,  "In  the  begin- 
ning— God,"  now  we  hear  this  apostle  clos- 
ing the  records  of  this  greatest  book  with 
the  completion  of  the  same  great  thought, 
"In  the  end— God." 

In  just  this  way  this  chapter  is  a  lesson 
in  outlook, — at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  the 
end  of  our  tasks,  at  the  end  of  life,  to  look 
forward  still. 

It  has  recently  been  written  that  "the 
twentieth  century  will  have  no  religion  but 
itself."  All  belief  will  die.  A  hedonistic, 
riotous,  pleasure-loving  host  of  atheists, 
we  are  told,  will  gild  the  coming  century 
with  their  tinsel  life.    Is  this  our  outlook  V 

Then  there  is  an  end  to  zeal,  patience, 
sacrifice,  and  faith.  But  no,  we  have  a  bet- 
ter vision.  "Opinions  alter,  manners  change, 
creeds  rise  and  fall ;  but  there  is  a  moral  law 
written  on  the  tablets  of  eternity."  Among 
so  much  that  changes,  the  greatest  of  all  en- 
dures, and  no  human  misconceptions  can 
rufile  the  hem  of  his  garment  or  separate 
him  one  hair- breadth  from  his  creation. 
From  all  that  passes  away,  nothing  goes 
from  God. 

Is  our  knowledge  of  him  to  cease  because 
we  no  longer  believe  he  has  a  human  form 
or  local  throne,  or  that  his  creation  is  lim- 
ited to  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  with  the 
stars  set  in  the  crystal  vault  above  as 
candles  for  our  darkness  ?  No :  out  of  the 
correlation  of  forces  and  conservation  of 
energy,  the  harmonizing  of  laws  and  the 
evolution  of  life,  we  learn  to  use  our  higher 
faculties  of  vision,  and  in  the  eye  of  reason 
we  see  more  and  more  of  the  divine. 

As  this  chapter  declares,  "The  holy  city 
had  no  need  of  the  sun ;  for  the  glory  of  Grod 
did  lighten  it,  and  the  nations  shall  walk  in 
the  light  of  it." 

What,  then,  for  that  further  test,  when 
we  come  not  only  to  the  end  of  the  year  or 
the  end  of  the  present  hour,  but  to  what 
seems  the  end  of  all  hours  and  all  years, — 
when  we  come  to  the  valley  of  death  and 
the  gateway  of  the  grave,  what  shall  be  our 
outlook  then  ?    Surely,  it  seems  as  if  there, 
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at  last,  it  must  be  dark.  But  why  then? 
If  not  before,  there  surely  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  God  at  the  grave.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  wonderful  scene,  in  the  life  of  that 
wisest  of  Hebrew  leaders,  Moses?  It  is 
where  he  was  tried  with  doubt,  everything 
gone  wrong,  darkness  over  him,  his  out- 
look in  gloom.  Then  he  cried  out  if  he 
could  only  have  some  sight  of  Grod,  some 
touch,  some  present  sense  that  would  re- 
assure him  once  more.  "Oh  Lord,  show 
me  thy  glory."  And  how  did  the  Lord 
reply  ?  He  took  Moses,  and  put  him  down 
in  a  dark  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  covered  him 
with  his  hand;  and  then  the  Lord  God 
withdrew  his  hand,  and  Moses  saw  him 
afterward. 

What  is  death  but  such  a  divine  refuge, 
such  a  dark  cleft  in  the  rock,  over  which 
God  gently  draws  his  hand,  and  lets  us  see 
HIM — afterward  f  So  does  this  last  chapter 
of  the  Bible  grandly  teach  us  to  let  our  vision 
pierce  the  veil  of  darkness,  and  behold — the 
light !  To  keep  our  hearts  brave,  and  our 
outlook  bright,  and  to  see,  at  the  end,  God ! 


OUR  CHURCHES. 


FIRST  CHURCH   IN  ANDOVER,   MASS.* 

On  Oct.  24,  1645,  the  North  Parish 
Church  and  Society  of  North  Andover,  and 
also  the  First  Parish  in  Haverhill,  were 
organized.  The  council  met  in  Rowley, 
because,  as  Hubbard  writes,  "Haverhill  and 
Andover  were  not  capable  to  entertain  them 
that  were  likely  to  be  gathered  together  on 
that  occasion.''  On  the  same  day  John 
Woodbridge  was  ordained  as  minister  of 
the  First  Church  and  Society  of  what  was 
then  known  as  Cochichewick  Plantation. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  one  of  the  ten  free- 
holders who  had  procured  the  call  of  the 
council  which  was  to  organize  the  church 
and  ordain  him.  He  had  purchased  the 
Cochichewick  Plantation  of  Cutschamakin, 
and  was  the  pioneer  of  the  society  and 
the  town,  the  purchase  and  grant  of  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  General  Court  in  1646, 
when  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Andover. 


•  Historical  addreM  delivered  by  the  present  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  at  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  celebration,  Oct.  3, 1886. 


John  Woodbridge  was  born  in  Stanton, 
Wiltshire,  England,  about  1613.  His  mother 
was  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Parker,  a 
writer  in  favor  of  non-conformity.  Sent  to 
Oxford  for  education,  his  conscience  for- 
bidding him  to  take  the  oath  of  conformity 
required  of  all  students,  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, and  came  to  America  in  1634.  He  took 
up  land  in  Newbury,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  till  the  death  of  his  father  required 
his  return  to  England,  to  settle  the  family 
estate.  After  completing  this  work,  he  re- 
turned to  America,  bringing  with  him  his  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the  first  graduate 
of  Harvard  College.  Previous  to  his  com- 
ing to  Andover  he  had  been  teacher  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  which  position  he 
resigned  to  enter  the  ministry,  led  by 
.  the  advice  of  Grov.  Thomas  Dudley,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Andover  for  less  than  two 
years,  since  in  1647  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  chaplain  of  the  commissioners  who 
treated  with  Charles  1.  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  soon  after  became  pastor  of  a  parish  in 
Andover,  Hampshire,  England,  from  which 
place  our  Andover  took  its  name.  On  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  English 
throne  he  lost  his  parish,  and  for  non-con- 
formity  was  ejected  from  a  school  of  which 
he  became  master  in  Newbury.  Returning 
again  to  America,  he  became  coUeague  with 
his  uncle.  Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  in  Newbury, 
Mass.  His  harsh  experience  with  the  Eng- 
lish Church  left  him  enamoured  with  Con- 
gregational usages.  *'Now  arose,'*  says  Cot- 
ton Mather,  '^little  Differences  between  him 
and  some  of  the  people  upon  certain  points 
of  Church  Discipline,  wherein  his  largeness 
and  their  straightness  might  perhaps  have 
better  met  in  a  temper,  and  these  Differences 
ended  not  without  his  putting  an  end  unto 
his  own  Ministry  among  them." 

Retired  from  the  ministry,  Woodbridge 
was  afterward  magistrate  and  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Newbury.  He  lived  to  be  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  "He  who  had  been  a 
Great  Reader,  a  Great  Scholar,  a  Great  Chris- 
tian," as  Mather  writes,  *'on  March  17,  1695, 
. . .  went  unto  his  Everlasting  Rest,  having, 
a  few  minutes  before  it,  refused  a  glass  of 
offered  wine,  saying,  <I  am  going  where  I 
shall  have  better.' " 

The  second  pastor  of  Andover  was  Rev. 
Francis  Dane,  1649-1697.    He  was  educated 
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in  the  colony  before  Harvard  College  was 
organized.  Who  was  his  instructor  is  un- 
known. No  information  relative  to  his 
ministry  can  be  gathered  from  town  or 
parish  record.  He  had  the  maturity  and 
strength  gained  by  long  experience  in  secu- 
lar pursuits,  and  was  thirty-three  years  old 
\i  hen  he  entered  upon  his  ministerial  work, 
with  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and  clear 
judgment  of  men  too  often  lacking  in  the 
preacher.  However  this  may  be,  from 
whatever  source  he  gained  his  largeness, 
Francis  Dane  was  a  large-minded  man, — ^no 
narrow  ecclesiast,  but  independent  student, 
markedly  so  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Twice  in  his  ministry  he  had  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  witchcraft.  Belief  in  witch- 
craft, as  we  know,  was  no  Puritan  supers 
stition.  Shakspere,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  were  firm  believers  in  it;  and  they 
were  no  Puritans.  Addison  wrote  in  its  de- 
fence as  late  as  1711.  John  Wesley  said 
that,  when  he  gave  it  up,  he  should  abandon 
the  Bible. 

It  implies  great  independence  of  thought, 
as  well  as  great  courage  in  Francis  Dane,  to 
take  the  course  he  did,  when  in  1658,  John 
Godfrey  was  charged  with  injuring,  by  Sa- 
tanic acts,  the  wife  of  Job  Tyler,  one  of  the 
attendants  of  his  church.  Mr.  Dane  gave 
decided  judgment  against  the  probability  of 
it,  and  the  wretched  business  came  to  quick 
•  end.  Had  he  been  a  weak  and  credulous 
man,  like  Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  in  whose  family 
the  Salem  delusion  started,  the  spark  he  ex- 
tinguished might  easily  have  been  fanned 
into  such  a  flame  as  that  kindled  in  Salem 
in  1691. 

The  memory  of  Mr.  Dane's  scepticism  and 
incredulity  doubtless  still  remained  when 
the  Salem  girls  were  taken  to  Andover,  where 
in  the  church,  after  service  of  prayer  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  colleague 
of  Mr.  Dane,  they  gave  evidence  as  to  who 
had  bewitched  Mrs.  Ballard,  one  of  the 
church  members.  Not  too  popular  at  this 
time,  doubtless,  was  Mr.  Dane,  the  mem- 
ory reviving  of  his  course  in  the  witchcraft 
case  of  1658,  and  also  of  his  appeal  to  the 
General  Court  when,  after  the  parish  had 
called  Mr.  Barnard  to  be  assistant  pastor,  it 
deemed  it  need  no  longer  support  Mr.  Dane, 
and  might  dismiss  him  from  office.  The 
General  Court  then  advised,  which  was 
equivalent  to  ordered,  the  Andover  church 


to  pay  him  at  least  thirty  pounds  per  annum, 
and,  "if  his  necessity  should  require,  a  fuller 
supply.'*  This  settled  the  dispute,  but  the 
memory  of  it  must  have  stimulated  the  op- 
position to  Mr.  Dane  in  the  exciting  times 
of  1691-92.  However  this  may  be,  several  of 
his  family  were  accused,  and  himself  under 
suspicion  of  heresy,  because  he  opposed  the 
enforcement  of  the  Bible  command,  <'Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live";  but  he 
carried  himself  through  it  all  with  a  courage 
that  did  not  falter,  and  with  peraistent  labor 
for  the  accused  of  which  he  did  not  weary. 
The  impress  of  the  man  must  have  been 
felt  for  generations.  Charles  Upbam,  easily 
first  authority  on  the  subject,  says,  "Rev. 
Francis  Dane  deserves  to  be  recognized  pre- 
eminent, and  for  a  time  almost  alone  in  bold 
denunciation  and  courageous  resistance  of 
the  execrable  proceedings  of  that  dark  day." 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dane,  Feb.  16,  1697, 
Thomas  Barnard,  who  had  been  his  colleague 
during  fifteen  years,  became  sole  pastor, 
receiving,  as  had  been  promised,  the  same 
salary  as  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  him  and 
his  associate.  Samuel  Phillips  of  the  South 
Church,  whose  ministry  during  seven  years 
was  contemporaneous  with  his,  writes  of 
Thomas  Barnard  as  "An  able  Minister  of 
the  New  Testament  and  a  faithful  Steward 
in  the  house  of  God;  naturally  caring  for 
the  flock,  and  was  therefore  gentle  as  a 
Father,  yet  maintaining  Government  and 
Discipline  in  the  Church ;  very  compassion- 
ate to  those  in  Distress,  and,  like  Saint 
Barnabas  of  old,  was  truly  a  Son  of  Consola- 
tion ;  also  very  obliging  toward  all  men  ;  .  . . 
also  grave  and  instructive,  and  yet  cheer- 
ful in  Conversation ;  . . .  and,  which  was 
very  much  his  ornament,  he  was  truly  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  was  clothed  with 
Humility." 

The  subject  of  this  eulogy  died  Oct.  13| 
1718.  The  parish  appropriated  twenty 
pounds  sterling  to  pay  for  the  funeral 
expenses.  This  large  sum  implies  no  un- 
usual pomp  or  ceremony,  since  the  treas- 
urer's account  shows  it  included  the  mourn- 
ing apparel  of  the  pastor's  household. 

Thomas  Barnard's  successor  was  his  son 
John.  The  people  who  called  him  to  their 
ministry  were  familiar  with  his  life  from 
his  youth  up.  He  had  taught  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  his  native  place,  and  his 
pupils  treasured  no  such  memories  of  his 
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discipline  as  would  lead  them  to  vote 
against  his  settlement.  The  prophet  was 
honored  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own 
house. 

The  record  his  father  made  of  church 
meetings  tells  of  nothing  that  is  wrong,  but 
of  much  that  is  praiseworthy.  The  good  he 
jotted  down,  of  the  evil  he  made  no  state- 
ment whatever. 

For  ten  years  John  followed  in  his 
father's  steps ;  but,  after  that,  we  find  de- 
tailed record  of  the  sins  of  neglect  of  wor- 
ship, intemperance,  profanity,  slander,  and 
other  worse  offences  of  which  church  mem- 
bers were  found  guilty.  The  penalty,  in- 
variable  for  misconduct,  was  either  suspen- 
sion from  the  privilege  of  communion  or 
presenting  their  children  for  baptism.  The 
record  is  far  from  bearing  out  the  statement 
found  in  one  of  our  histories  of  Andover, 
that  'ix)  come  before  the  church  and  con- 
fess moral  obliquities  was  an  every-day 
occurrence."  There  are  enough  entries,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  church  members,  then  as 
now,  needed,  for  the  approval  of  their 
fellow-men,  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,  and  to  be  justified  by  works. 
No  room  was  there  in  those  days  for  charges 
of  heresy,  since  long  before  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son and  Roger  Williams  and  the  Quakers 
had  been  banished  or  executed ;  and  unadul- 
terated Calvinism  held  despotic  sway.  No 
cases  of  trial  for  heresy  are  to  be  found  in 
the  records,  while  yet  the  seeds  of  it  found 
lodgment  even  in  the  pastor's  mind;  and 
suggestions  of  Arminianism,  synonyme  in  his 
day  of  Anti-Calvinism,  were  flung  at  the 
good  man's  head,  to  disturb  his  serenity  and 
quiet  During  the  later  period  of  his  min- 
istry occurred  the  "Great  Awakening,"  dur- 
ing which  New  England  was  lashed  into 
such  a  frenzy  of  religious  excitement  as  was 
never  known  on  this  continent  before  or 
since.  John  Barnard,  together  with  many 
of  the  ministers  of  Essex  County,  united  in 
a  protest  against  the  methods  of  Whitefield 
and  against  his  admission  to  the  pulpits  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  great  revivalist  aimed  his  sharpest 
weapons  against  those  under  suspicion  of 
Arminianism  and  Arianism  and  against  all 
who  would  not  co-operate  with  him.  "He 
seldom  preached,"  wrote  Dr.  Chauncy,  "but 
he  had  something  or  other  in  his  sermon 
against  unconverted  ministers.    He  spoke 


often  of  them  as  though  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  carnal,  un regenerate  wretches." 
Those  who  sustained  Whitefield  fully  ex- 
pected that  his  labors  would  give  currency 
and  popularity  to  the  old  Calvinism  ;  yet  no 
event,  so  historians  of  all  shades  of  thought 
seem  now  to  unite  in  thinking,  gave  such 
an  impulse  to  contrary  opinions,  and  from 
that  time  Arminianism  and  Arianism  were 
firmly  established  in  New  England.  Among 
those,  as  we  have  said,  who,  for  their  stand 
against  Whitefield,  were  brought  under  sus- 
picion as  being  "Calvinists  not  after  the 
strictest  sect,"  was  John  Barnard.  Through 
all  the  whirlwind  of  discussion  in  which  he 
was  thus  involved,  he  kept  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  people;  and  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Phillips  of  the  South  Church,  with  whom 
till  his  death  he  had  frequent  exchanges, 
was  not  seriously  impaired.  Yet  from  this 
time  on  the  North  and  South  Parishes 
lived  in  a  somewhat  different  atmosphere  of 
religious  thought.  The  pure  spirit  of  relig- 
ion kept  firm  hold  of  both,  while  the  doc- 
trinal tendencies  threw  them  farther  and 
farther  apart.  John  Barnard  died  June  14, 
1757. 

The  next  pastor  of  this  society  was  B«v. 
William  Symmes,  ordained  Nov.  1,  1758. 
The  date  of  ordination  was  fixed  for  the 
third  Wednesday  in  March,  1758;  but,  owing 
to  sickness  of  the  pastor-elect,  it  was  not 
till  November  1  that  he  entered  on  his 
ministry  here,  together  with  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  on  the  same  day. 
His  parish  had  waited  long  and  patiently 
till  his  health  was  restored ;  for  during  five 
months  in  which  he  bad  preached  as  a  can- 
didate, prior  to  his  call,  boarding  mean- 
while at  the  widow  Barnard's,  they  had 
learned  to  know  and  admire  the  man.  He 
had,  indeed,  qualities  of  mind  %nd  heart 
that  won  their  mental  respect,  and  drew 
affection  to  him.  The  first  half  of  his 
ministry  was,  all  things  considered,  the 
gloomiest  days  of  the  colony,  while  the 
French  and  Indian  War  was  waged,  and 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  the  colonies 
wrested  their  independence  from  the  mother 
country.  The  currency  of  the  colonies  was 
worth  so  little  that  in  1780  it  was  voted 
**to  raise  £1,940  to  pay  the  deficiency  of 
Rev.  William  Symmes's  salary,  which  is 
estimated  with  the  money  already  given 
him  equal  to  the  £80  contracted,  to  the 
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commencement  of  the  present  year  of  his 
ministry."  Mr.  Symmes  thanked  the  so- 
ciety for  its  kindness,  and  voluntarily  re- 
linquished 11,000  of  the  sum  voted  him. 
He  would  help  his  people  bear  their 
burdens. 

Honored  and  loved,  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  people  and  the  clergy  of  his  time, 
Dr.  Symmes— his  Alma  Mater  had  given 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity—died, May  3, 1807.  "In  opinions,"  says 
Dr.  Abbot,  ''he  accorded  rather  with 
Arminius  than  with  Calvin,  and  with  Arius 
rather  than  Athanasius."  In  confirmation 
of  this  is  the  introduction  (vote  of  March 
6,  1800)  of  Belknap's  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  use  in  Sunday  worship. 
This  collection,  while  expressing  the  utmost 
love  and  reverence  for  Jesus,  gave  him 
a  High  Allan  exaltation,  and  omitted  or 
altered  all  reference  to  him  as  God,  aud  all 
intimations  of  a  Trinity  in  the  divine  exist- 
ence. This  parish  was  moving  on,  if  slowly, 
yet  surely,  to  the  place  it  now  holds  in  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  Congregational  body. 

After  long  hearing  of  candidates  the  so- 
ciety voted  "to  concur  with  the  church  in 
giving  Mr.  Samuel  Gay  a  call  to  settle  in 
the  ministry  in  said  Parish.  Yeas,  78 ; 
nays,  7." 

Voted  "to  request  him  to  supply  the 
pulpit  till  that  time."    (Of  ordination.) 

In  1809,  July  17,  it  was  voted  "that  the 
desk,  deacon's  seats,  and  pews  each  side  of 
the  deacon^s  seats  be  kept  for  the  council.*' 

Voted  also  "that  the  body  of  seats  and 
pews,  all  except  the  wall-pews,  be  kept  for 
the  church  and  parish." 

These  votes  evince  a  very  lively  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  ordination  council 
and  its  results. 

When  tlie  council  was  held,  all  publicity 
given  to  its  examination  of  the  candidate, 
it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Gay's  views  were 
more  rigidly  Calvinistic  and  Trinitarian 
than  the  people  could  approve;  and  the 
ordination  services  were  not  held.  In  my 
limited  reading,  I  find  no  parallel  to  this 
action  of  this  parish. 

To  what  shall  we  ascribe  the  great  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  society  toward  Mr. 
Gay,  that  had  been  effected  between  the 
time  when  a  nearly  unanimous  call  was 
given  him  and  the  day  appointed  for  his 
ordination?    It  is  extremely  probable  that 


Mr.  Gay's  preaching  during  the  interval  of 
five  months  between  his  call  and  the  day 
appointed  for  his  ordination  had  revealed 
more  of  his  theological  views  than  had  been 
shown  in  the  sermons  he  preached  as  candi- 
date for  settlement.  However  that  may 
be,  the  society  was  convinced  that  it  was 
advisable  to  take  the  .course  they  did  rather 
than  ordain  one  whose  doctrinal  opinions 
were  so  out  of  harmony  with  their  own  that 
they  could  not  give  him  that  earnest  and 
hearty  co-operation  that  every  pastor  should 
expect  from  his  people.  With  much  re- 
search to  find  some  contemporaneous  ac* 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  this  council, 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  report  of 
them  whatever. 

Mr.  Gay  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Society  in  Hubbard- 
ston  Oct.  17,  1810.  The  church  members 
had  voted  5  in  favor  of,  5  against,  his  settle- 
ment, and  obtained  a  vote  to  call  him  by 
illegally  inviting  two  or  three  members  of 
churches  out  of  town  to  assist  them,  and 
give  a  majority  in  his  favor.  Some  church 
members  in  Hubbardston  deemed  him  too 
liberal  in  his  doctrines.  When  the  parish 
voted  in  concurrence,  there  were  101  votes 
in  his  favor  to  2  on  the  other  side.  The 
Church  Covenant  in  Hubbardston,  adopted 
under  his  ministry  May  8,  1811,  was  in 
strictest  harmony  with  the  Westminster 
Catechism.  During  his  ministry  the  church 
in  Hubbardston  divided,  Mr.  Gay  going 
with  the  Trinitarian  portion,  and  continuing 
his  pastorate  with  them.  I  have,  given  so 
much  time  to  this  episode  because  it  was 
a  crisis, — a  turning-point  in  the  society's 
history. 

This  society  now  again  sought  a  pastor  of 
similar  tendencies  with  their  own,  of  a 
milder  type  than  they  deemed  Mr.  Gay  be- 
longed to.  They  found  him  in  Mr.  Bailey 
Loring,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University, 
class  of  1807.  His  room-mate  and  competi- 
tor for  first  honors  in  college  was  Adoniram 
Judson,  name  so  illustrious  in  missionary 
annals.  Immediately  after  graduation  Mr. 
Loring  began  the  study  of  divinity  vrith 
Dr.  Allyn  of  Duxbury.  Desiring  to  be- 
come a  student  of  the  Ai^dover  Theolog- 
ical School,  he  was  told  by  Prof.  Pearson 
that  he  could  not  enter  the  ministry  with 
the  sanction  and  license  of  the  school  if  he 
held  views  different  from  those  laid  down 
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in  the  Andoyer  Creed,  which  was  then 
taught  by  those  who  believed  in  it.  He 
therefore  returned  to  Dr.  Alljn,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  his  guidance. 

Mr.  Loring  was  ordained  Sept.  19, 1810. 
While  in  full  sympathy  with  the  liberal 
movement  in  theology,  he  was  reluctant  to 
recognize  the  line  that  was  drawing  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  and  held  friendly  relations  with 
both  of  them  so  far  as  his  exchanges  were 
concerned.  So  late  as  Nov.  2, 1827,  he  was 
one  of  the  council  at  the  ordination  of 
Milton  Badger  as  pastor  of  the  South 
Parish.  There  is  a  tradition  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  above  council,  when  Mr. 
Loring  asked  a  question  that  was  not  well 
received,  he  remarked  that  he  *' perceived 
he  was  but  a  carnal  spoke  in  their  spiritual 
wheel,"  and  withdrew  from  the  assembly. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  Mr.  Loring's 
ordination  that  the  denominational  lines 
were  drawn  so  rigidly  that  pulpit  exchanges 
between  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  preachers 
became  very  rare.  In  1824  James  Walker, 
a  man  always  well  guarded  in  his  state- 
ments, wrote  (Christian  Examiner^  Vol.  I.) : 
''It  seems  that  a  part  of  the  Congregational 
clergy  of  New  England  have  come  to  a 
determination  to  refuse  all  ministerial  inter- 
course with  such  of  their  brethren  as  differ 
from  them  on  certain  speculative  points. 
The  town  or  parish  cannot  be  named  where 
the  people,  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
them  have  requested  or  sanctioned  its  adop- 
tion without  being  put  up  to  it  by  the 
undue  influence  of  the  clergy." 

There  are  many  now,  among  both  clergy 
and  laity,  who  look  back  upon  the  Unita- 
rian Schism  in  New  England  as  a  tragedy 
as  needless  as  it  was  wrong,  and  damaging 
to  both  sides.  The  spirit  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship are  happily,  in  these  later  days,  draw- 
ing them  nearer  together. 

It  is  evidence  of  Mr.  Loring's  clear 
judgment  and  conciliating  disposition  that 
he  was  spiritually  and  intellectually  well 
equipped  as  a  preacher,  that  not  till  1834 
was  the  Trinitarian  Calvinistic  Church  of 
North  Andover  formed,  to  which  this  so- 
ciety contributed  seven  members,  one  male 
and  six  females,  dismissed  to  join  that  or- 
ganization. There  are  many  now  living 
who  remember  Mr.  Loring,  and  who  joined 
in  the  tribute  of  loving  regard  entered  on 


the  Parish  Record,  of  which  the  following 
is  brief  extract :  "Resolved,  .  .  .  that  as  a 
pastor  he  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season  in  visiting  the  sick  and  relieving  the 
distressed,  so  that  every  member  of  his  so- 
ciety was  sure  of  finding  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  of  life  a  friend,  ad- 
viser, and  comforter  in  his  minister,  and 
that  by  his  death  the  cause  of  education, 
morals,  and  religion  in  this  society  and 
community  has  lost  one  of  its  strongest 
advocates  and  most  sincere  supporters." 

Of  the  pastors  since  Mr.  Loring — of 
Francis  C.  Williams  (1850-56),  Charles  C. 
Vinal  (1857-70),  John  H.  Clifford  (1871- 
83),  I  may  not  speak.  Gracious  and  tender 
memories  are  revived  by  the  benediction  of 
their  presence.  In  your  minds  and  hearts 
is  their  unwritten  eulogy. 

During  the  period  since  Mr.  Loring's 
death,  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
time  your  present  pastor  entered  on  his 
professional  work,  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  religious  thought, 
in  which  all  denominations  have  had  their 
share.  In  the  early  days  that  saw  the  sepa- 
ration of  what  were  the  two  wings  of  the 
Congregationalist  body  with  slightly  differ- 
ent feathers,  the  churches  termed  Orthodox 
remoulded  their  covenants,  making  them  es- 
sentially restatements  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. Unitarian  churches  followed  very 
closely  in  their  wake,  giving  expression  in 
their  covenants  to  the  religious  belief  upon 
which  for  many  years  there  was  very 
general  unanimity  of  opinion.  After  a 
while  the  covenants  which  in  early  days 
were  bonds  of  nnion  came  to  be  bars  of 
division.  The  time  came  erelong  when  the 
thought  of  the  people  was  not  expressed  by 
the  covenant  adopted  in  the  early  days  of 
Mr.  Loring's  ministry.  They  could  not 
sign  articles  of  agreement  which  were  not 
sum  as  well  as  substance  of  what  they 
thought  a  covenant  should  be.  So  in  1886 
the  church  was  reorganized  under  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  spirit  and  purpose 
cherished  by  its  members :  ** We,  the  under- 
signed, unite  under  the  name  of  the  North 
Parish  church  of  North  Andover.  In  the 
love  of  the  truth  we  join  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  service  of  man,  and  that  we 
may  co-operate  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
religion  pure  and  undefiled.  Whatever  ser- 
vices   may    be    maintained    or    measures 
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adopted  by  the  majority  of  this  Union, 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  each  member  as  to  participation 
therein." 


"BRYAN  MAURICE,"  BY  WALTER 
MITCHELL. 

▲   CRITICISM    BY    UBBULA    TANNEMFORST. 


At  the  time  that  "Robert  Elsmere"  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  first  popularity  a 
book  was  published  by  Thomas  Whittaker 
of  the  Bible  House,  New  York,  called 
"Bryan  Maurice,  or  the  Seeker."  It  was 
not  a  new  work.  It  had  been  issued  as  far 
back  as  1867,  and  was  written  by  Rey. 
Walter  Mitchell,  at  that  time  rector  of  an 
Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia.  The 
motives  for  its  republication  were  candidly 
stated,  in  characteristic  style,  by  the  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Standard  of  the 
Cross,  who  says :  "The  hero  is  a  Unitarian 
minister.  He  is  in  search  of  the  truth :  he 
finds  it,  and  becomes  a  minister  of  Christ 
in  the  Church.  There  is  story  enough  in 
the  work  to  interest,  and  its  argument  is 
irrefragable."  • 

The  latter  statement  may  well  be  chal- 
lenged, since  the  arguments  put  into  the 
mouths  of  various  interlocutors,  whether 
orthodox  or  otherwise,  are  mostly  uttered 
with  a  certain  naivete  which  is  almost  start- 
ling and  may  sometimes  provoke  a  smile. 
The  whole  tone  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
interesting  work  is  one  of  a  freshness  and 
simplicity  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  these 
days,  and  rather  remarkable  even  for  thirty 
years  ago.  Perhaps  we  might  express  this 
atmosphere  pervading  the  novel  as  being 
that  of  a  genial  boyishness.  It  is  by 
no  means  without  cleverness,  and  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  humor.  Many  things 
are  described  with  a  fidelity  amounting 
nearly  to  power.  In  spite  of  its  tendency 
toward  theological  discussions,  it  is  seldom 
dull.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  its  au- 
thor's dialectic  abilities,  we  must  own  that 

•One  feels  almost  tempted  to  Buggest  that  the 
BQb-title  of  this  book  should  be  **For  Lack  of  a 
Liturcy,"  sinoe  the  main  reason  for  the  hero's  dis- 
like to  Unltarianlsm  seems  to  arise  from  its  want 
of  forms,  such  as  was  once  the  case,  and  is  now  in 
process  of  remedy. 


the  book  bears  traces  of  being  produced  by 
an  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  cultivated  mind, 
even  while  we  may  smile  at  the  idea  of 
any  one  thinking  that  such  a  performance  as 
this  readable  story  can  be  called  an  "anti- 
dote" fit  to  go  with  the  "bane'*  of  "Robert 
Elsmere,"  or  could  for  a  moment  have 
sufficient  force  for  it  to  serve  as  a  "counter- 
blast" to  that  powerful  book. 

As  a  mere  novel,  it  may  be  called  pleas- 
ant reading,  dealing  largely  with  what 
seem  to  be  very  faithful  pictures  of  a  young 
American's  life  when  travelling  in  Italy, 
some  forty  years  ago.  Bryan  Maurice,  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  when  he  is 
dolefully  sitting  alone  in  his  chilly  den  in  a 
hotel  in  Faenza,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  is 
a  young  New  Englander,  three-and-twenty, 
orphaned  and  well-to-do.  He  is  a  Unita- 
rian by  blood  and  training,  but  has  never 
been  baptized.  He  knows  little  about  Epis- 
copacy ;  and  much  space  is  devoted  by  the 
author  to  describing  his  gradual  acquaint- 
ance with  its  dogmas  and  its  ceremonies,  in 
the  intervals  of  very  worldly  though  inno- 
cent pleasures  during  a  winter  in  Rome. 
One  of  his  first  experiences  is  attending 
upon  the  death-bed  of  a  friend  and  fellow- 
student  from  Harvard  who  suddenly  suc- 
cumbed to  a  lingering  decline.  Some  artis- 
tic skill  is  shown  in  the  descriptions,  first  of 
Maurice's  Christmas  morning  service  at  St. 
Peter's,  where  he  sees  high  mass  celebrated 
by  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  is  thrilled  by  the  un- 
looked  for  majesty  and  splendor  of  the 
scene,  and  his  evening,  of  the  same  day, 
when  he  supports  in  his  arms  his  dying 
friend,  while  the  latter  receives  the  com- 
munion from  an  American  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, destined  to  become  a  powerful  agent 
in  Maurice's  eventual  conversion.  He  is,  of 
course,  not  without  strong  temptations  to 
join  the  Romish  Church,  some  of  whose 
members  are  angling  for  him  rather  openly. 
He  becomes  well  acquainted  with  a  young 
Quaker  lady  from  Philadelphia,  Ellen 
Winrow,  who,  with  Quaker  frankness,  con- 
fides to  him  (while  he  is  taking  her  home 
one  evening  when  she  had  got  separated 
from  her  party  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  then 
by  no  means  safe)  how  she  had  had  such 
leanings  toward  the  Episcopal  Church  that 
she  had  availed  herself  of  the  chance  of- 
fered, while  on  a  visit  to  an  Episcopal 
friend  in  New  York,  to  be  baptized,  without 
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her  parents'  knowledge.  This  fact  he  pre- 
vails on  her  to  make  known  to  them,  while 
himself  foroed  to  envy  her  for  her  spirit 
of  devotion  and  steadfast  faith,  such  as 
he  himself  longs  for,  but  cannot  win.  He 
mingles  much  with  American  society  in 
Rome.  Clever  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
Minerva-like  young  lady  from  Boston,  with 
her  startling  theories,  and  the  dashing  girls 
from  New  York,  eager  to  captivate  foreign 
titles.  The  gist  of  the  story,  however,  is  of 
a  theologic  character.*  Maurice  (whom  no 
reader  can  help  liking  for  his  clean-souled, 
healthy,  honest  nature  and  genial  quali- 
ties) makes  friends,  as  already  mentioned, 
among  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  entering 
upon  discussions  which  tend  to  keep  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  sort  of  religion  he  had 
known  at  home.  Perhaps  he  might  best 
be  described  by  saying  that  he  is  one  of  a 
class  of  young  men  who  absolutely  require 
something  of  an  external  and  dramatic 
nature  to  satisfy  their  cravings  in  religious 
matters,  who,  as  it  were,  are  forced  to 
gravitate  either  toward  Romanism  or 
Ritualism  in  order  to  find  what  they  need. 
Such  men  are  not  the  wisest  or  the  strong- 
est amopg  us ;  yet  they  exist  by  the  score. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  the  pleasant- 
est,  its  frequent  conversations  on  serious 
topics  (wherein  poor  Maurice  is  invariably 
made  in  some  way  to  lower  his  flag  before 
his  interlocutor,  generally  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  or  **the  Church,**  as  they 
love  to  call  it)  being  varied  by  the  stir  and 
excitement  of  his  travels.  Business  con- 
nected with  his  dead  friend  calls  him  sud- 
denly home.  During  the  voyage  he  grad- 
ually falls  in  love  with  Miss  Winrow,  who, 
with  her  parents,  is  among  the  passengers 
of  the  ill-fated  **Mystic,"  the  name  being 
evidently  intended  for  the  '* Arctic,"  who 
sank,  after  a  collision,  in  September,  1854. 

I'he  scene  describing  the  shipwreck  is, 
artistically  speaking,  the  best  in  the  whole 
book.  Simple,  clear,  heartfelt,  and  free 
from  extravagance,  it  might  well  do  credit 
to  a  much  more  practised  writer.  Just  as 
he  has  spoken  a  few  words  about  his  love 
and  his  recent  hopes,  Maurice  is  swept  from 
the  sinking  deck   and  from  Ellen's  side. 

•  It  is  risht  to  state  that  the  author  declared  that 
bis  work  must  not  be  taken  as  an  autobiography, 
though  we  fancy  it  must  contain  much  oX  his  own 
experience,  in  an  idealised  form. 


With  her  parents  she  vanishes  beneath 
the  waters.  Maurice  is  able  to  cling  to  a 
beam,  and  is  fortunately  entangled  iu  some- 
thing which  keeps  his  head  above  the  sur- 
face after  he  has  lost  consciousness.  When 
he  awakes,  he  finds  he  has  been  picked  up 
by  a  fishing  schooner,  bound  for  Marble- 
head.  During  the  intense  excitement  fol- 
lowing on  this  experience,  fresh  from  the 
loss  of  Ellen,  he  resolves  to  become  a  min- 
ister; and  we  soon  find  him  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School.  Unitarians  of 
to-day  would  be  likely  to  smile  at  the 
dialogue  held,  in  strict  confidence,  concern- 
ing the  new  neophyte,  by  a  couple  of  pro- 
fessors, one  of  whom  asks  whether  the 
young  man  "will  do."  "He  must  do"  was 
the  reply.  "We  want  something  decent  in 
the  Divinity  School  terribly.  ...  I  don't 
think  it  wise  to  draw  the  line  too  narrowly, 
of  course,  but  Parkerism  is  just  swamping 
the  school."  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  had 
sent  Maurice  to  consult  "Swivel**  (to  whose 
personality  we  have  no  clew),  who  had  told 
him  "that  ultra-Calvinism  was  the  real 
teaching  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles."  He 
had  himself  followed  up  the  advantage  by 
taking  the  young  man  to  a  session  of  the 
Episcopal  Convention.  "It  was  a  bold 
stroke;  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
bishop  was  not  in  the  chair,  and  a  very  un- 
dignified sqaabble  was  going  on  between  the 
presiding  officer  and  one  of  the  brethren." 
Having  disgusted  him  with  Episcopacy  as 
best  he  might,  he  persuades  him  to  remain 
a  Unitarian. 

Much  humor  and  some  cleverness  are 
shown  in  the  series  of  pictures  given  us  of 
the  young  theologian's  Cambridge  life.  He 
forms  an  intimate  friendship  with  Salston- 
stall  Wise,  a  fellow-student  rather  more  at 
sea  on  religious  subjects,  and  more  inclined 
toward  Orthodoxy  than  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  assertion  that  he  detests  Episcopacy, 
root  and  branch.  Exemplary  though  they 
are  in  conduct,  their  chief  amusement 
might  be  defined  as  religious  dissipation  in 
the  shape  of  running  off  on  Sundays  to 
any  sort  of  worship  (other  than  Unitarian) 
which  the  Boston  of  their  day  could  af- 
ford. Wise's  family,  indeed,  are  somewhat 
shocked  to  find  how  their  steady  nephew 
and  his  friend,  when  they  drop  in  to  dinner, 
are  sure  to  have  spent  their  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  what  the  elders  are  soon  ready  to 
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wink  at  as  a  '^sort  of  theological  wild-oat 
sowing,"  to  be  viewed  as  "preparatory  to  a 
staid  settling  down  into  the  Unitarian  com- 
promise." They  went  to  high  mass  at  the 
Romish  cathedral,  and  **the  intoned  litanies 
of  St  Polycarp's,"  as  the  then  leading 
High  Church  of  Boston  is  called,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  places  of  worship,  all,  of 
course,  being  made  to  serve  the  writer's 
main  object  of  displaying  his  own  reasons 
for  believing  Unitarianism  to  be  dry,  stale, 
flat,  and  otherwise  unprofitable.  An  elabo- 
rate portrait  (probably  drawn  from  life)  is 
presented  of  the  Rev.  Turinell  Hopper,  one 
of « the  ministers  who  had  decided  Maurice 
to  enter  the  Divinity  School.  '*He  was 
often  called  behind  his  back  'the  Bishop  of 
Boston.'"  Meanwhile  Maurice,  like  his 
chum,  continues  to  drift  into  Episcopal 
ways  still  more.  We  are  made  to  accom- 
pany them  to  an  Ascension  Day  service  at 
St.  Polycarp's  ritualistic  church,  after  the 
pair  of  young  men  had  with  difficulty  con- 
trived to  make  out  that  Ascension  Day  did 
not  come  on  the  first  Thursday  after  Easter, 
and  cannot  help  feeling  a  sort  of  amused 
though  not  altogether  admiring  sympathy 
for  their  evident  enjoyment  of  the  floral 
decorations,  surpliced  choristers  in  proces- 
sion, and  other  innovations  of  forty  years 
ago. 

The  lively  element  supplied  by  the  witty 
Salstonstall  Wise  is  suddenly  withdrawn 
by  his  flinging  up  theology,  and  going  off 
to  Europe  as  a  private  secretary,  as  he  says, 
''to  try  diplomacy  till  I  can  get  clear  beliefs 
about  something."  Before  very  long  his 
friend  is  startled  by  a  rumor  that  Wise  has 
been  ''received"  into  the  Romish  Church, 
which  greatly  disturbs  him,  though  the 
next  letter  from  the  reputed  pervert  says 
nothing  about  religion,  but  is  "devoted 
to  g&7)  operatic  criticism."  Maurice  is 
licensed  to  preach,  though  without  being 
ordained,  and  departs  for  a  small  town  in 
Connecticut.  Ou  his  way,  he,  of  course, 
makes  a  new  friend  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  Episcopal  clergyman,  who,  equally 
of  course,  i$  fiE^fL.to  confute  all  of  Mau- 
rice's p.! je  best  part  of  their 

convej>^  almost  tempiiterruption  by  a  rough- 
looking  rnlf-kook  ^touif^ar  them  in  the  cars, 
who  exclaims:  "Look  here,  Mister  1  I 
waant  to  know  if  you  hold  that  a  man's 
a-goin*  to  hell  because  he  don't  s waller  all 


you  parsons  preach  ?  I  don*t  believe  there 
is  any  hell.  It*s  all  for  frightenin'  folks 
into  your  meetin'-houses  where  you  can  get 
money  out  of  'em.  I'm  a  liberal  man,  and 
don't  hold  to  no  'mersion,  sprinklin',  nor 
nothin'  of  the  sort  If  a  man  does  as  he 
oughter,  and  votes  the  free-bill  ticket,  and 
don't  drink  no  rum,  he's  about  right  for  this 
world,  and  the  next,  too." 

He  is  disappointed,  at  his  destination,  by 
being  frankly  told  that  the  society  to  which 
he  had  been  called  had  decided  to  retain 
their  former  pastor  for  another  year,  be- 
cause "there  is  something  about  the  name 
'Unitarian'  which  goes  hardly  here,"  also 
that  the  said  pastor  had  "come  out  on  the 
Fremont  ticket  without  reserve."  Mean- 
while Maurice,  lingering  for  a  few  days  in 
what  we  are  forced  to  believe  intended  for 
Mi'ddletown,  is  enchanted  by  his  visits  to 
the  chapel  of  the  theological  seminary, 
where  he  again  meets  his  new  friend.  He 
settles  down  to  the  charge  of  a  small  parish 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  After  getting 
through  his  first  two  services  on  Sunday,  he 
goes  off  to  soothe  his  fatigue  and  nervous- 
ness by  the  Episcopal  service,  with  the 
usual  result  of  feeling  drawn  to  it  anew. 
Of  the  Congregationalists  in  "Norowam" 
we  hear  that  "the  Baptists  had  nibbled  at 
their  edges,  the  Methodists  had  plundered 
them  at  the  close  of  a  grand  revival,  and, 
worst  of  all,  there  had  been  a  steady  drift 
of  the  young  people  into  St  Jude's."  Mau- 
rice is  not  quite  happy  in  his  new  sphere. 
He  is  socially  somewhat  above  the  interests 
of  the  country  town,  and,  moreover,  is  made 
to  feel  an  unpleasant  uncertainty  regarding 
his  own  methods  as  compared  with  those  of 
his  orthodox  acquaintances,  who  (to  quote 
a  familiar  phrase)  are  "cock-sure  of  every- 
thing." Clever  sketches  are  given  of  the 
lot  of  a  Puritan  divine  in  an  old-fashioned 
parish,  where  "either  they  must  rule  the 
congregation  or  let  the  congregation  rule 
them."  He  did  not  give  satisfaction  to 
many,  who  asked,  '^Why  don't  he  pitch  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  go  it  strong 
against  hell-fire?"  Complications  too  intri- 
cate to  describe  arise,  ending  in  Maurice 
giving  up  his  cure,  and  again  falling  in  with 
Gardiner,  the  Episcopal  clergyman  whom 
he  had  known  in  Rome,  who  soon  persuades 
him  that  he  is  not  in  the  right  place,— as,  in 
one  sense,  he  assuredly  was  not, — and  urges 
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his  joining  himself  to  the  Episcopalians 
without  delay.  He  sends  in  his  resignation 
from  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  the  face  of 
strong  inducements  to  remain,  being  offered 
a  wealthy  parish.  Clouds  descend  upon  his 
worldly  prospects,  and  he  is  in  danger  of 
losing  his  whole  property  through  another's 
misconduct;  but  his  horizon  begins  to 
brighten,  and  he  sticks  fast  to  his  hope  of 
joining  **the  Church.''  Even  to  the  last  he 
suffers  from  a  certain  irresolution.  He  al- 
most compels  himself  to  depart  for  "Broad- 
water," where  he  seeks  out  the  famous 
Divinity  School,  while  his  long  yearnings 
after  the  Episcopal  Church  are  at  length 
satisfied  by  his  being  presented  to  the 
bishop,  who  baptizes  and  confirms  him  in 
the  chapel  that  same  evening.  During  the 
ceremony  of  baptism  he  becomes  aware  that 
one  of  his  two  witnesses  is  no  other  than  his 
friend  Saltonstall  Wise.  When,  a  little 
while  after,  the  candidates  for  confirmation 
are  told  to  come  forward,  Wise  is  still  at 
hi8  side,  as  one  of  them.  Meeting  after 
service,  the  two  friends  hold  counsel.  Wise, 
full  of  humor  which  nothing  can  subdue, 
tells  how  he  had  actually  taken  **8ub-dea- 
con's  orders"  in  the  Romish  Church,  being 
in  desperation,  and,  as  he  said,  determined 
to  **go  it  blind."  His  capability  for  what 
might  not  irreverently  be  called  kangaroo- 
jumps  in  matters  of  religion  continues  to 
show  itself  by  his  speedy  weariness  of  Ro- 
manism and  disbelief  in  the  validity  of  his 
orders.  He  was  now  full  of  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  into  which  he  had  been  baptized 
some  two  months  before,  having  been  asked 
by  the  bishop  to  stand  sponsor  that  evening 
for  a  young  Unitarian,  without  knowing  it 
was  to  be  for  his  friend,  whom  he  had  not 
met  for  so  long. 

Maurice  in  a  day  or  two  found  himself 
compelled  by  business  to  make  a  journey 
which  caused  him  to  stop  over  Sunday  in 
Philadelphia.  He  starts  out  to  find  a 
church,  having  been  directed  at  his  hotel 
to  make  his  way  to  a  certain  one  ^facing  one 
of  the  western  squares,"  to  which  strangers 
liked  to  go.  On  his  way  thither  (it  was 
evidently  Holy  Trinity,  the  parish  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks)  his  attention  is  attracted  by  a 
brown  Gothic  church,  minutely  described, 
which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
as  St.  Mark's,*  the  one  of  which  Dr.  Mitchell 


was  rector  for  about  two  years.*    He  goes 
in  and  joins  in  the  morning  services. 

The  human  interest  of  the  story  (whose, 
atmosphere,  despite  so  many  religious  dis- 
cussions, remains  ever  sweet,  sympathetic, 
and  pure  as  the  breath  of  a  pine  forest)  now 
comes  more  prominently  forward  in  the 
minutely  and  delicately  touched  scene 
which  follows.  Although  well  used  to 
the  ways  of  novelists,  we  had  thought,  like 
poor  Bryan  Maurice,  that  his  Ellen  had 
been  lost  in  the  shipwreck  with  her  parents. 
It  was  not  without  a  certain  shock  of  glad 
surprise  that  we  read,  in  this  concluding 
chapter,  how  the  lady,  in  slight  mourning, 
whom  the  young  convert  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  sees  in  a  pew  in  front  of  him  as  he 
remains  for  his  first  communion,  and  whom 
he  notices  for  a  certain  familiar  air  and 
look  of  patient  waiting,  such  as  had  char- 
acterized the  fair  Quaker  girl,  is  no  other 
than  Ellen  herself,  whom  he  meets  face  to 
face  ere  they  leave  the  church.  She  had 
been  rescued,  like  himself,  and,  being  first 
taken  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land to  join  a  brother  who  was  there,  her 
name  had  not  appeared  among  those  of  the 
saved  passengers, — like  Maurice,  who  had 
reached  home  before  the  others,  and  not 
been  mentioned  among  them.  After  this 
reunion  there  is,  of  course,  little  more  to  be 
told  us,  save  of  the  marriage  of  Ellen  with 
Maurice,  who  becomes  a  clergyman  in  the 
Church  of  his  adoption,  as  also  does  his  rest* 
less  friend  Wise,  concerning  whom  it  is 
hinted  that  he  may  be  made  a  missionary 
bishop. 

We  cannot  think  that  Unitarians  need 
feel  their  faith  in  danger  from  the  teach- 
ings of  this  book,  where  a  singular  and  not 
unpieasing  mixture  of  talent,  feeling,  cult- 
ure, humor,  and  other  desirable  things  is 
so  strangely  and  continually  jumbled  with 
an  almost  puerile  simplicity,  and  that  child- 
ish passion  for  theatrical  externals  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  which  has  turned  many 
"High"  Episcopal  churches  into  a  sort  of 
opera-bouses,  fit  only  to  attract  and  hold  the 
weaker  brethren.    The  practical  moral,  we 

*  He  is  said  to  hare  been  "a  man  of  maeh  learn- 
ing and  intelleotp*'  who,  In  consequence  of  non- 
agreement  with  his  vestry,  preferred  to  resign.  He 
must  have  been  in  Philadelphia  about  the  time  that 
his  novel  was  published;  has  since  held  a  cure  in 
Kew  England  and  wrote  another  story  some  few 
years  back,  which  we  have  not  read. 
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fihould  pay,  lies  in  the  fact  which  Unitarians 
themselves  have  now  grown  to  recognize, — 
that  the  coldness  and  ultra-formlessness  of 
Unitarianism  of  a  generation  ago  resulted 
{as  a  writer  in  the  Unitarian  Review  put  it,  a 
few  years  back)  "in  training  up  a  set  of 
young  Episcopalians,"  who  ran  off  to  a  form 
of  worship  which  gratified  that  longing  for 
''sweetness  and  light"  inherent  in  the  human 
heart.  The  fact  that  the  High  Episcopalian- 
ism  of  to-day  has  rushed  into  extremes  de- 
serving only  a  mingled  sneer  and  smile  does 
not  really  affect  the  main  point. 

Puritanism  has  handed  down  to  its  de- 
scendants an  heritage  of  intense,  repressed 
emotional  power,  which  now  seeks  its  outlet 
in  a  thousand  forms  of  our  restless  Ameri- 
can life.  The  imaginary  case  of  Maurice  is 
one  to  which  we  all  might  find  a  parallel. 
He  fled  from  the  bareness  of  the  Unitarian, 
ism  of  his  time,  in  wild  search  of  that  color 
and  flavor,  that  satisfaction  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  aesthetic  nature,  which  is  ever 
prompting  Quakers  to  forsake  the  meeting* 
and  perhaps  become  Roman  Catholics,  in 
their  passionate  revulsion  from  the  cold 
starvation  of  their  youth.  We  must  utterly 
demur  to  Wise*s  outburst  in  a  letter  to 
Maurice,  saying,  ''You  are  not  satisfied 
with  Unitarianism:  none  of  us  who  are 
good  for  aught  are."  None  of  us,  indeed! 
This  covers  rather  too  much  ground.  For 
young  men,  however  good  and  well-inten- 
tioned, like  the  hero  of  this  book,  who  are 
so  full  of  das  Ewig-toeibliche  that  they 
pine  for  vestments,  crosses,  candles,  and 
feel  quite  destitute  of  spiritual  backbone 
unless  supported  by  "church  authority," 
such  a  step  as  that  of  Bryan  Maurice  and 
his  changeable  friend  Wise  may  seem  logi- 
cal and  desirable.  That  the  truly  strong 
and  worthy  young  American  of  our  day, 
whether  in  "the  Church"  or  out  of  it,  is  to 
be  caught  and  held  by  any  such  ecclesiasti- 
cal cobwebs,  we  should  be  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve. 

Symbolism,  however  it  may  well  be 
valued  as  an  elementary  force  in  the  so- 
cial order,  is  a  power  that  is  on  the  decline. 
It  is  (as  has  been  said  of  fire)  "a  good  ser- 
vant, but  a  bad  master."  The  feeble  youths 
who  are  caught  by  the  beauty  of  a  surpliced 
choir  in  procession,  with  a  crucifix  borne  in 
front,  ars  not  those  to  whom  we  turn  our 
eyes  in  searching  for  the  typical  men  of 


our  country's  future.    It  may  be  better  for 
such  weaklings,  with  their  soft  heads  and  (in 
so  many  cases)  their  good  hearts,  like  that 
of  Maurice,  full  of  truly  Christian  charity, 
to  belong  even  to  a  ritualistic  church  than 
to  none  at  all.     They  have,  at  least,  that 
sense  of  rest  and  security  for  which  they 
sigh,  to  say  nothing  of  that  vent  for  their 
excitability    which    the    father   of   a  pro- 
nounced  young   ritualist   pastor    well  ex- 
pressed   when,   on    being   asked   what  he 
thought  of  his  son's  devotion  to  a  certain 
church,  he  said  that  it  was  "better  than 
drink."    "Excitement,"  as  Robertson  says, 
"has  its  uses" ;  and  he  himself  has  been  said 
by  his  biographer  to  have  "invariably  felt 
the  need  of  forms  to  support  spiritual  life." 
That  the  spiritual  life,  after  all,  shall  be 
ours,  whether  linked  with  forms  and  symbols 
or  not,  is  the  true  question.    As  Robertson 
again  has  put  it,  "The  things  to  be  anxious 
about  are,  not  baptism  or  confirmation,  but 
the  things  for  which  baptism  and  confirmsr 
tion  stand." 

AN  AUTUMN  LEAF. 

A  nursling  of  the  under-green, 
A  tethered  wing  I  poised  between 
A  heaven  above  and  heaven  below — 
Twin  Sisters,  mirrored  in  the  glow 
Of  limpid  waters — where  the  Breeze, 
Blind  comrade  of  the  listening  Trees, 
Came  wakening  with  soft  caress 
The  shadows  dumb  and  motionless. 

There  once,  at  summer's  close,  a  flame 
Of  fire  and  song,  a  Redbird  came. 
And,  perched  npon  my  parent  limb, 
Outpoured  his  soul.    From  joy  abrim. 
The  babbling  vintage  of  his  brain, 
I  quaffed,  the  while  each  fibre-rein, 
Deep-reddening  with  emotion,  stirred. 
Alas !  he  heeded  not  nor  heard ! 
But  when  he  ceased,  and  flew  away, 
A  panting  prisoner  I  lay. 
Close-fettered,  till  the  kindred  fire 
Of  frost  lit  up  the  autumn  pyre : 
Then,  suddenly,  the  tidal  swell 
Of  sap  receded,  and  I  fell. 

— John  B.  Tabb. 


"Love  never  dieth/'  We  learn  this  as  a 
promise.  We  get,  after  such  suffering  as 
involves  as  it  were  a  new  birlh  and  other 
faculties,  to  know  it  as  experience. — George 
5.  Merriam, 
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ADDRB88  BT  RSY.  OEOBOB  BATCHBLOR,  BBORE- 
TABT  OF  THB  AMBBIOAK  UNITARIAN  AS- 
SOCIATION, DBLIVBRED  BEFORB  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CONFBRENCE  AT  SABATOGA. 


What  does  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation hope  and  expect  for  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  America,  and  why  does  it,  accord- 
ing to  its  resources  and  ability,  strive  to  ex- 
tend the  borders  of  that  Church  and  increase 
the  number  and  influence  of  its  organiza- 
tions ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  found 
in  the  statement  that  the  Church,  and  that 
which  it  represents,  is  now,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  most  energetic  element  in  the  as- 
sociated life  of  mankind ;  that  for  good  or 
for  eyil  it  stands  among  the  master-forces  of 
the  century ;  that  it  must  lead  and  govern 
men,  or  it  will  corrupt  and  hinder  them; 
that  for  the  purposes  of  society,  whether 
men  know  it  or  not,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  power  which  now  flows 
through  the  Church  and  that  which  the 
Church  represents  shall  be  generated  in 
greater  abundance,  and  in  its  purest  form 
be  applied  as  the  motive  force  in  our  ad- 
vancing civilization. 

THE  POWER   OF   RELIGION. 

On  the  surface  of  things,  men  in  our  time 
seem  not  to  be  religious ;  and  yet  one  of  the 
plainest  facts  in  the  tremendous  drama  the 
nations  are  now  playing  is  that,  debased  as 
they  are,  antiquated  and  outworn  as  they 
seem  to  be,  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  world 
are  the  dominant  element  in  every  national 
problem  and  in  every  international  conflict. 
Europe  and  Asia  stand  foot  to  foot  and 
hand  to  hand  in  the  mighty  struggle  be- 
tween civilization  and  barbarism,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  hold  each  other  in  awe 
with  fleets  and  fortresses  and  standing 
armies.  And  yet  weightier  than  artillery, 
more  impregnable  than  fortresses,  more 
venerable  than  any  dynasty,  more  potent 
than  commander,  prime  ministers,  king, 
kaiser,  or  tsar,  rises  the  religious  belief  of 
each  tribe,  nation,  and  empire.  In  the 
name  of  his  prophet  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
religion  the  Turk,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, marches  happily  toward  death. 
Therefore,  the  commander  of  the  faithful 


can  light  the  fires  of  war  along  th& 
frontier  lines  of  Europe  and  Asia.  His 
adversaries  are  princes,  potentates,  and 
powers.  But  they  all,  emperor,  tsar,  Queen 
of  England  and  Empress  of  India,  with 
their  proud  prerogatives  of  personal  power 
and  civil  authority,  would  ^'become  like  one 
of  us'*  if  at  any  time  they  should  deny  th& 
creed  of  their  fathers  and  their  church,  and 
assert  the  claims  of  an  alien  faith.  So- 
powerful  is  religion,  the  umpire  still  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  nations  I 

MODERN   CONDITIONS. 

But  to  come  nearer  home,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions which  affect  the  common  life  of  man- 
kind, we  see  all  about  us  the  same  remark- 
able display  of  the  power  of  religion ;  and, 
what  is  more  to  our  purpose  here  to-day,  we- 
see  the  need  of  making  that  power  the  con- 
trolling force  to  bring  decency,  order,  and 
righteousness  into  the  headlong  race  and 
scramble  of  an  intellectual  progress  and 
material  success  which  men  and  nations  are 
now  running.  To  this  generation  the  in* 
tellect  has  opened  a  new  world,  in  which 
are  mines  of  valuable  knowledge,  cataracts 
of  material  power,  and  torrents  of  social 
energy  unknown  before.  As  it  has  always 
happened  when  a  new  country  has  been 
opened  and  new  sources  of  wealth  have 
been  discovered,  the  primitive  instincts,  ap- 
petites, desires,  and  ambitions  have  rushed 
in,  and  with  eagerness  have  sought  their  ap- 
propriate satisfactions.  That  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  upon  the  passion  and  power  of 
human  nature  depend  the  permanence  and 
progress  of  human  institutions.  But  it  is- 
not  as  it  should  be  when  these  permanent 
instincts,  passions,  appetites,  and  ambitions 
take  and  hold  the  seat  of  authority.  They 
are  the  forces  which  generate  material  pros- 
perity. But  they  are  not  the  rightful  cap- 
tains of  industry.  They  are  the  horse,  foot» 
and  dragoons  in  the  army  of  progress.  But 
they  are  not  the  lawful  commanders.  Upon 
the  field  of  intellectual  acquirement  and 
material  prosperity  the  nobler  forces — love,, 
honor,  righteousness,  and  the  ideal  hopes  of 
man — are  slow  to  come.  But  in  the  rightly 
constituted  society  they  always  arrive ;  and,, 
when  they  arrive,  they  rule.  These  com- 
manding things  are  represented  by  th& 
Church,  and  by  no  other  institution. 
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THE    UNITARIAN   DUTY. 

Do  we  need  now  to  drive  home  this  lesson 
and  to  enforce  the  moral  of  this  recital  of 
facts?  Do  we  need  to  say  that  here  is  the 
unique  opportunity  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
— that,  with  its  simple  declaration  of  faith 
in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  it  sets  free 
the  ideal  hope,  and  ought  to  proclaim  it 
with  power  throughout  the  land  which  we 
inherit? 

Joseph  Le  Conte  (venerable  name)  says,  in 
the  name  of  Science  (and  no  one  has  a  better 
right  to  speak  in  her  name) :  '*The  scientific 
and  the  moral  idea  must  go  hand  in  hand. . . . 
Our  knowledge  has  run  ahead  of  our  virtue. 
Our  scientific  progress  is  far  greater  than 
our  moral  progress.  The  platform  on  which 
society  stands  is  all  crank-sided :  the  scien- 
tific side  is  too  high  for  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious side.  I  call  on  you,  cultivators  of  art 
and  preachers  of  religion,  that  you  hold  up 
your  end.  I  know  it  is  by  far  the  heavier 
end;  but  the  more  is  the  reason  why  you 
should  lift  heartily  and  with  a  will,  and, 
more  than  all,  that  you  should  lift  all  to- 
gether." 

We  may  go  farther  than  that,  and  say 
that  upon  that  platform  Religion  must  take 
her  stand,  and  call  into  her  service  all  the 
forces  of  science,  art,  and  technical  skill, 
and  command  all  men  through  their  con- 
sciences to  make  the  lower  energies  which 
they  control  serve  the  higher  powers  which 
they  obey. 

THE   UNITARIAN   OPPORTUNITY. 

This  work  some  church  must  do  better 
than  any  other.  Shall  it  be  our  Church  or 
another?  The  Association  which  we  repre- 
sent, and  which  this  Conference  has  author- 
ized to  work  in  its  name,  believes  that  be- 
fore us  is  set  the  open  door;  that,  among 
the  seventy-five  millions  of  people  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  who  consent  to  be  enrolled 
with  us  have  rendered  to  the  civilization 
of  the  world  services  which  may  be  set 
beside  that  of  any  other  similar  group  on 
any  continent  without  shame.  It  believes 
also  that,  if  we  only  knew  it,  and  would 
open  our  minds  and  hearts  and  hands  and 
purses  to  the  quickening  power  of  the  truth, 
we  might  cause  our  honorable  record  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  shine  with  new  lustre,  we 


might  make  the  churches  scattered  along 
our  inland  rivers  and  lakes,  from  Montreal 
to  New  Orleans,  reservoirs  of  moral  power, 
we  might  put  a  higher  thought  and  a  higher 
ideal  at  work  among  the  Titanic  energies  of 
a  commonwealth  like  Texas,  and  we  might 
come  to  our  own  in  the  Middle  States  and 
New  England. 

LIBERAL  ORTHODOXY. 

One  thing  we  have  done  which  is  a  sign 
of  what  might  be.  Wherever  any  man 
breaks  away  from  a  cree<l  that  binds  him, 
and  preaches  a  gospel  a  little  more  humane 
and  generous  than  that  which  is  current  in 
the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  he  is 
straightway  accused  of  being  a  Unitarian, 
whether  he  be  the  Bishop  of  New  Orleans 
or  the  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston  or  of  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
We  have  made  our  name  everywhere  the 
sign  of  the  larger  hope,  and  they  who  do 
not  care  to  share  with  us  the  odium  of 
heresy  are  compelled  to  assert  that  the  good 
things  which  they  claim  came  not  by  our 
ministration  and  that  they  are  not  of  our 
fellowship.  Their  formula  is,  **Unitarian- 
ism  has  done  a  noble  work  in  the  past ;  but 
its  prophets  are  all  dead,  and  it  has  now  no 
vision."  To  all  such  we  say,  ''Let  every 
man  march  to  the  music  that  he  hears.^' 
But  some  say.  Why  not  give  up  the  name 
which  is  an  offence,  why  not  rid  ourselves  of 
a  record  which  is  odious,  why  not  make  it 
easy  for  all  good  men  to  join  us  by  hauling 
down  the  flag  of  Unitarianism  ?  We  have 
to  go  back  so  far  as  to  Job  to  find  a  fitting 
answer : — 

'*Let  mine  adversary  write  down  his  charge : 
Truly  I  would  wear  it  upon  my  shoulder; 
I  would  bind  it  apon  me  as  a  crown. 
I  would  disclose  to  him  all  my  steps ; 
I  would  approach  him  like  a  prince." 

The  odium  incurred  by  our  fathers  and 
which  we  inherit  was  caused  not  by  wrong- 
doing, but  by  right-doing;  not  by  false- 
hood, but  by  truth ;  not  by  disloyalty  to 
human  rights  and  liberties,  but  by  fidelity 
to  them. 

THF^   CHURCH  AND   SOCIAL   PROGRESS. 

But  beyond  all  these  questions  lies  the 
ever-present  problem  how  to  attack  the  evil 
of  the  world,  how  to  increase  the  total  stock 
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of  its  goodness  and  wisdom.    Just  now,  as 
we  attempt  to  shape  new  methods  to  match 
the  new  times,  we  are  met  in  unexpected 
places  by  the  pessimistic  and  Calvinistic 
conception  of  human  nature  which  has  ter- 
rorized the  past.    The  eyil  of  the  world  is 
regarded  even  by  advanced  reformers  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  product  of  human 
nature,  something  which  can  be  headed  off, 
beaten  down,  crushed,  conquered,  and  sup- 
pressed.   That  means  war  against  human- 
ity, with  all  the  advantage  on  the  evil  side. 
These  riotous,  tumultuous  energies  which 
are  rushing  through  all  the  channels  of  busi- 
ness, politics,  and  social  life,  must  indeed  be 
mastered ;  but  they  must  be  mastered  from 
within.     We  need  great  men  and  women, 
persons  of  native  force  and  ability,  men  of 
administrative  faculty,  able  to  gather  and 
con  trol  stupendous  natural  resources.    When 
they  arise,  they  will  not  be  bound  by  law, 
kept  back  by  penalties,  or  made  harmless 
by  arrangement.     They  will  be  self-centred, 
free-moving,  inspired    to   use    their    great 
abilities  and  opportunities  for  the  common 
good.    The  church    which    produces    such 
men  and  women  will  do  its  part  in  shaping 
the   growth   of   modern    institutions.    We 
ought  to  desire  for  our  Church  a  larger 
place  in  the  national  life ;  but  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  takes  no  inter- 
est  whatever   in    building    another   small 
denomination  having  sectarian  walls  with 
**ezit8"  and  "entrances"  carefully  contrived 
to  keep  in  or  to  keep  put  saints,  sinners, 
or  any  other  unclassified  members  of  the 
human  family.    It  does  hold  that  it  is  its 
duty  to  assemble  in  freedom  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good  through  our 
literature  and  our  churches. 

Churches  are  of  two  kinds, — the  institu- 
tional church,  which  is  the  church  of  the 
individual,  and  the  parish  church,  which  is 
the  church  of  the  family.  The  institutional 
church  may  be  made  increasingly  an  agency 
for  good.  It  will  reach  those  who  read  and 
think  and  doubt  and  work  along  the  groove 
of  their  own  individuality.  It  will  gather 
up  the  scattered  and  unorganized  and  un- 
churched members  of  the  community,  and 
may  in  all  good  ways  serve  the  public. 

But  the  homes  of  the  people  are  the  units 
of  the  national  life.  When  homes  enough 
are  rightly  ordered,  the  common  life  will  be 


pure  and  strong.  The  advantage  of  working 
through  well-organized  parish  churches  is 
that  we  reach  thus  the  children,  the  family, 
the  domestic  relations,  and  organized  so- 
ciety. While  the  unchurched  fathers  and 
mothers  of  a  generation  are  grappling  with 
their  doubts  and  making  up  their  minds 
what  to  do  next,  the  moral  natures  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  that  generation  may  be 
choked  with  weeds.  Our  method,  then,  is 
the  old  method,  rid  of  all  impediments  of 
useless  tradition. 

THE    AMSRICAN    UNITARIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

Our  Association  has  always  worked  heart- 
ily and  loyally  with  this  Conference.  In 
accordance  with  its  advice,  often  repeated, 
it  has  engaged  missionaries,  maintained 
preachers  in  college  towns,  and  kept  in  the 
field  a  corps  of  superintendents.  Whatever 
this  Conference  has  asked  it  to  do,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  loyally  -attempted.  But  the 
work  planned  by  this  Conference  required 
an  annual  income  of  9150,000.  The  churches 
have  never  contributed  one-half  of  that  sum. 
Caught,  therefore,  three  years  ago  in  the 
storm  of  financial  disaster  which  swept  over 
the  country,  we  were  obliged  to  disregard 
the  advice  of  this  Conference,  and  to  adapt 
our  annual  expenditure  to  our  annual  in- 
come, or,  following  the  example  of  many 
other  missionary  bodies,  to  incur  debts  which 
we  had  not  the  means  to  pay.  We  are 
happy  to  report  to-day  that  we  come  here 
having  the  current  year  no  obligations  which 
exceed  the  average  annual  income  of  the  last 
ten  years.  For  this  result  we  do  not  ask 
your  praise,  nor  do  we  expect  your  applause. 
We  only  ask  that  they  who  are  prompted  to 
disapproval  and  thoughtless  criticism  shall 
bear  in  mind  that  the  integrity  and  good 
repute  of  your  chief  executive  body  might 
easily  have  been  called  in  question,  and  that 
the  measures  taken  in  their  behalf  have  cost 
care  and  trouble  to  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  them.  Now  with  clean  hands,  with 
plans  carefully  laid,  with  innumerable  de- 
mands upon  our  resources,  we  wait  the  word 
to  go  forward  to  larger  things  and  the  means 
with  which  to  advance. 


Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love,  and 
mercy  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you  come 
in  contact  vnth  year  by  year,  and  you  will 
never  be  forgotten. — Chalmers, 
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OUR  FREEDOM. 


BY   RET.   M.  J,   BAYAOB,   D  D. 


So  accustomed  are  we  to  perfect  liberty 
that  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  all  men 
everywhere  should  not  have  enjoyed  the 
same  freedom;  and  yet,  as  we  look  back 
over  the  three  hundred  thousand  years  that 
the  scientific  people  tell  us  of,  during  which 
man  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet/ 
we  note  the  fact  that  anything  like  a  concep- 
tion of  liberty  has  been  almost  unknown. 

In  religion  men  have  been  afraid  to  be 
free.  If  we  study  intelligently,  we  shall 
not  accuse  kings  and  popes  and  priesthoods 
of  mere  cruelty.  Sometimes  they  have  them- 
selves been  the  victims  of  this  same  fear. 
They  have  shared  it  with  the  multitude; 
and,  granting  their  premises,  that  which 
seemed  like  outright  cruelty  on  their  part 
has  been  only  tenderness  and  love. 
•  No  matter  now  how  man  came  to  believe 
that  Grod  had  ordained  certain  forms  of  wor- 
ship, certain  beliefs  which  must  be  held,  or 
that  he  would  pursue  those  who  dared  to 
think  for  themselves  with  torture  and  ever- 
lasting burnings.  No  matter  how  man 
came  to  believe  this  or  that,  granting  their 
premises,  the  suppression  of  this  fatal  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  men  to  think  for  them- 
selves was  only  kindness  and  love.  Grant 
Calvin*s  premises,  and  the  burning  of  Serve- 
tus  was  a  thousand  times  justified.  Why 
should  a  man,  if  he  chose  to  imperil  his 
own  soul,  risk  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men 
by  the  egotism  of  having  ideas  of  his  own 
contrary  to  the  direct  command  of  God  ? 

We  need  not  think  it  strange,  then,  as  we 
note  that  liberty  has  been  the  slow  growth 
of  centuries,  and  those  who  have  dared  to 
become  its  champions  have  paid  for  it  the 
price  of  ostracism,  of  banishment,  of  tort- 
ure, of  death.  I  need  not  go  into  detail. 
You  know  the  price  that  the  great  heroes 
have  paid  from  the  time  of  Jesus  and  Paul 
and  Savonarola  and  Huss  and  Wyolif  and 
Luther  and  Calvin  and  Channing  and  Theo- 
dore Parker,  all  the  way  down.  You  know 
the  price  that  they  have  paid  for  this  mag- 
nificent freedom,  this  our  heritage  which  we 
take  as  naturally  as  we  take  the  air  that  we 
daily  breathe. 

As  yet  liberty  and  order  combined  have 
been  very  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


The  attainment  of  that  in  government,  as 
well  as  in  religion,  has  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult achievement  of  the  human  race.  The 
history  of  man  has  been  an  uneven  balance 
between  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  license 
on  the  other.  Only  in  a  few  favored  spots 
have  there  been  groups  of  men  who  have 
learned  to  combine  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual with  social  order  and  safety. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  the  cost  of  freedom 
in  the  past.  Let  us  see  whether  people  have 
to-day  to  pay  any  price  for  their  religious 
freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  absurd  sometimes  even 
to  talk  about  it.  There  is  no  more  martyr- 
dom, in  the  old  sense,  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  and  any  man  who  is  half  a  man, 
and  who  appreciates  the  worth  of  being 
able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  to  think 
his  own  thoughts,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  exercising  his 
liberty  in  the  modem  world.  And  yet 
there  are  certain  things  that  men  must  pay 
as  the  cost  of  it  still.  In  certain  quarters 
men  must  pay  the  price  of  business  success. 

I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago  from  a  lawyer 
in  the  South-west,  who  said  to  me,  "I  am 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  your  Unitarian 
ideas ;  but  I  do  not  dare  to  let  it  be  known, 
as  it  would  ruin  my  business."  There  is 
one  town  in  New  England  where  within  ten 
years  self-constituted  committees  from  cer- 
tain orthodox  churches  visited  families 
newly  arrived  in  the  place,  and  told  them  it 
would  be  to  their  t>usiness  advantage  not  to 
attend  the  Unitarian  church. 

Sometimes  you  must  pay  the  price  of 
social  success.  In  England  the  Establish- 
ment overshadows  the  whole  nation  to  such 
an  extent  that  those  who  wish  to  be  in  the 
social  swim  must  conform,  and  attend  the 
national  church.  I  know  of  cases  in  this 
country  where  women, — I  say  women,  be- 
cause women  sometimes,  not  always,  care 
a  little  more  for  those  things  than  men, — 
where  women  go  to  churches  other  than 
Unitarian  avowedly,  as  they  tell  their 
friends,  for  the  sake  of  social  prestige. 

If  you  wish  to  be  free,  you  must  pay  a 
petty  price  like  that  even  now  for  your 
liberty. 

Again,  you  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  thinking.  Not  a  great  many  people 
do  any  thinking.  Chauncey  Depew  once 
said  that  there  were  not  more  than  four 
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handred  men  in  New  York  who  ever  do  any 
political  thinking.  How  many  people  do 
any  religious  thinking?  I  remember  the 
story  of  a  senator  walking  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  with  his  head 
down  and  his  hands  behind  him,  and  a  man 
who  knew  him  well  asked  another,  giving 
the  name,  **Do  you  know  what  Senator 
Blank  is  doing?"  "No,"  replied  his  friend. 
"Well,  he  thinks  he  is  thinking,"  was  the 
answer.  There  are  a  great  many  people 
who  think  they  think,  but  only  a  few  think 
enough  to  have  anything  worthy  to  be  called 
convictions  in  religion. 

Tou  must  pay  the  price  of  thinking.  You 
must  pay  the  price  of  having  your  mind 
open  until  the  facts  and  evidence  are  in.  I 
have  noticed  that  it  is  always  the  smallest 
type  of  mind  that  gets  made  up  soonest.  I 
once  went  to  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in 
the  land,  and  asked  him  a  question ;  and  he 
said,  *'I  don't  know ;  I  haven't  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  it  yet."  Most  people  I  meet  on 
the  street  would  have  known  all  about  it. 
^Ve  must  pay  the  price  of  careful  and  inde- 
pendent thinking  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  having  our  own  ideas. 

Then  we  must  pay  the  price  of  the  pain 
of  going  out  from  ideas  that  are  familiar 
and  where  we  are  at  home,  of  going  away 
from  personal  friends,  away  from  religious 
associations  that  are  dear  to  us.  I  know  a 
little  what  that  means,  for  I  fought  the  bat- 
tle through  for  three  dark  years.  I  doubt 
not  there  are  many  men  in  the  pulpits  of 
this  country  to-day  who  are  waiting  because 
they  have  not  made  up  their  minds  yet  that 
they  can  pay  the  price  of  this  pain  which  is 
demanded  of  them  as  the  cost  of  perfect  lib- 
erty. They  cannot  bear  to  separate  them- 
selves from  old  associations,  old  names,  old 
memories,  and  old  ideas.  And  yet  one  of 
the  last  men  to  come  out  into  this  freedom, 
one  who  has  spoken  on  this  platform  to-day, 
told  me  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  losing 
everything  as  he  gave  up  one  point  after 
another ;  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  sur- 
rendered the  last  point  that  he  felt  that  he 
had  gained  a  thousand  times  more  than 
he  had  surrendered. 

Why  should  we  care  so  much  for  freedom? 
Why  do  we  need  freedom  ?  For  the  sake  of 
the  truth.  Do  you  know  the  moment  a  man 
begins  to  give  a  reason  for  being  where  he 
is,  no  matter  what  the  church  may  be,  that 


minute  he  haa  conceded  the  whole  principle 
of  rationalism.  If  reason  be  not  the  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal,  then  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  be  a  Mohammedan  or 
a  Hindu  or  a  pagan  of  any  type.  If  there 
is  a  reason  why  you  should  be  this  rather 
than  that,  then  you  have  appealed  to  the 
court  of  reason,  and  to  that  court  you  must 
go.  You  have  admitted  that  reason  is 
supreme. 

We  demand  freedom,  then,  that  we  may 
find  the  truth.  If  you  assume  that  you  have 
the  truth  already,  theu  there  is  no  need  of 
freedom;  but,  if  you  concede  that  there  is 
more  to  be  discovered,  then  the  man  who  is 
free  to  search,  by  all  methods  and  in  all 
fields  and  in  all  ways,  is  more  likely  to  find 
the  truth  than  the  man  who  is  hampered, 
frightened,  hindered,  interfered  with,  on 
every  hand.  We  demand  freedom,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  truth. 

We  demand  freedom  for  the  honor  of 
God.  The  truth-seeker  is  the  only  God- 
seeker.  God  is  truth.  The  real  truth  of 
things  is  the  expression  of  his  thought  and 
his  life.  If  you  are  wedded  to  a  theory  that 
will  not  bear  investigation,  then  you  are 
away  from  God  of  necessity;  for  only  the 
path  of  truth  can  lead  to  him. 

We  need  truth  for  the  sake  of  man.  Man 
can  be  developed  intellectually,  physically, 
morally,  spiritually,  only  as  he  has  liberty. 
So  much  for  preliminary  ideas.  Now  for 
the  practical  application, — ^you  know  every 
sermon  must  have  a  practical  application,  to 
be  worth  anything.  I  suppose  I  am  nothing 
if  I  am  not  a  preacher.  Charles  Lamb  was 
once  asked  by  Coleridge,  "Lamb,  did  you 
ever  hear  me  preach?"  Lamb  replied,  ''I 
n-n-n-never  heard  you  d-do  anything  else." 
So  I  presume  there  is  no  one  who  has  ever 
heard  me  speak  who  has  heard  me  do  any- 
thing but  preach.  So  I  wleint  to  make  a 
practical  application.  I  want  to  ask  on 
whom  is  laid  the  duty  of  maintaining  our 
freedom.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  minister  in 
the  pulpit  or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  layman  ? 
I  think  we  do  not  as  yet  half  appreciate  the 
ability  and  power  of  the  laymen.  We  have 
too  long  shouldered  the  responsibility  of  the 
religious  life  upon  the  ministers.  I  want 
to  ask  you  men  and  you  women  to  think  on 
your  own  account  and  to  estimate  the  worth 
of  your  religion.  If  it  is  not  worth  any- 
thing, then  drop  it.    If  it  is  worth  more 
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than  anything  else,  then  give  yourselves 
and  your  all  to  it.  Assert  your  own  free- 
dom of  thinking,  and  then  assert  the  free- 
dom of  the  man  who  does  not  agree  with 
you.  If  you  grant  freedom  of  thinking 
only  to  your  friends,  to  those  who  share  your 
ideas, — have  not  even  the  publicans,  have 
not  even  the  bigots,  done  so  ? 

I  propose  to  fight  for  the  freedom  to 
think  of  the  man  who  is  at  the  opposite 
pole  of  the  ideas  which  I  hold ;  for  only  so 
can  you  defend  liberty.  If  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  think,  next  week  I  may  not  be. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  man  in  this  country 
who  was  a  greater  "gold  bug"  during  the 
last  campaign  than  I  was.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  silver  craze  bordered  on  insan- 
ity; and  yet,  when  people  in  this  country 
threatened  to  impeach  and  displace  a  presi- 
dent of  a  university  for  thinking  and  ex- 
pressing ideas  of  his  own,  I  was  ready  to 
fight  for  him,  not  because  I  agree  with  him, 
but  because  I  believe  in  the  right  of  any 
man  to  hold  and  to  express  his  own  ideas. 

Man's  only  hope  for  the  future  is  that  he 
shall  gradually  outgrow  his  partial  theories, 
and  come  more  and  more  into  posssession  of 
the  truth.  The  hope  of  his  personal  and 
social  development,  his  highest  civilization, 
his  deepest  religious  development,  is  along 
this  line.  To  acquire  and  maintain  this  free- 
dom of  thought  is,  then,  the  duty  of  all, — 
a  duty  that  none  can  escape ;  for  every  man 
and  woman,  in  whatever  station  in  life,  is 
under  obligation  to  help,  the  extent  of  which 
is  measured  only  by  their  ability.  In  so 
doing,  we  are  giving  new  and  higher  life  to 
man  and  to  God  the  glory  due  unto  his 
name. 

» 

THE  REMNANTS   OF  LIFE.* 

BT   BEV.   JAMBS   £.   BA.OLBT. 


"And  out  of  that  which  remains  he  maketh  a 
god."— l8A.  XliT.  17. 

It  is  a  great  passage  in  Isaiah  from  which 
my  text  is  taken.  A  man  is  described  as 
cutting  down  a  tree,  and  making  various 
useful  things  of  it  and  using  it  for  different 
purposes,  and,  after  he  had  built  his  fire, 
warmed  himself  and  cooked  his  food;  and 

•  An  addrtis  delivered  in  the  Second  Chnrch,  Boa- 
ton,  October  2S,  at  the  opening  of  the  seiaiona  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
AsBociation. 


out  of  the  remnant  he  maketh  a  god.  Of 
course,  Isaiah's  object  was  to  ridicule  idol- 
worship,  but  the  text  may  teach  us  at  least 
three  very  wholesome  lessons  right  here  on 
the  common  level  of  life. 

First,  the  sin  and  folly  and  shame  of 
dedicating,  consecrating,  only  the  remnants 
of  existence  to  the  noblest,  the  most  endur- 
ing things  of  life. 

Second,  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  division 
in  the  religious,  or,  in  other  words,  the  good 
life,  that  our  religion  and  duty  must  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  day,  that  the 
earnest,  practical  spirit  with  which  we  build 
our  fire  and  prepare  the  necessaries  of  life 
should  not  be  unworthy  of  the  spirit  which 
we  carry  to  the  altar  or  God's  oonfessional 
in  the  closet. 

Third,  the  duty  and  common  sense  and 
right  of  doing  the  best  we  can  with  the 
residue  which  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse remains  to  our  lot,  making  the  small- 
est remnants  of  time  and  energy  plucked 
from  the  refuse  of  life  tell  for  the  largest 
possible  good. 

Now  for  the  first  lesson, — and  I  doubt  not 
that  we  all  need  it, — the  shame  of  dedicating 
our  remnants  to  the  noblest  work  in  life, 
religion  included.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  here  to  make  a  special  plea  for 
more  and  better  Sunday-school  teachers,  for 
church  contributions,  for  church  workers  and 
church  attendance.  These  necessary  things 
will  naturally  take  care  of  themselves  if  we 
only  have  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
larger  life  for  which  all  Sunday-schools  and 
churches  stand, — ^if  we  can  only  overcome 
the  unfortunate  habit  or  sin  of  dedicating, 
giving  to,  the  things  we  love  or  ought  to 
love  the  material  we  have  left  over,  and  do 
not  know  how  otherwise  to  use, — what  we 
call  our  spare  moments,  our  loose  change, 
our  outgrown  clothes,  our  threadbare  gar- 
ments. We  are  always  ready  to  forward  our 
remnants  to  the  missionary  fields,  not  the 
full  cloth. 

What  Sunday-school  libraries  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  tattered  and 
ignoble  books  which  we  would  not  be  seen 
reading! 

Strange,  wondrous,  passing  strange,  is  it 
not,  how  we  consecrate  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious instruction  and  wholesome  entertain- 
ment books  toe  do  not  care  to  read?  How 
generous  we  are  with  the  things  we  do  not 
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want,  have  no  use  for!  how  beDeyolent 
with  the  things  which  cost  us  nothing ! 
Altogether  different  to  what  David  did, 
when,  as  you  remember,  Araonah  had 
offered  him  the  threshing-flooi:  and  the 
oxen  free  of  charge  for  sacrifice.  He  said, 
**Neither  will  I  offer  burnt-offering  nnto  the 
Lord,  my  God,  of  that  which  costs  me 
nothing."  A  noble  word  that.  We  only 
eerye  that  for  which  we  sacrifice. 

The  world  is  full  of  those  who  are  on  the 
lookout  for  spiritual  remnant  bargains, — 
those  who  desire  a  comfortable,  easy  task  in 
religion. 

We  have  altogether  too  much  of  this  fag- 
end  religion  and  life,  where  everything  else 
is  considered  first, — our  pleasures,  our  selfish 
desires,  our  self-aggrandizement.  As  the 
old  song  expresses  it,  when  we  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  then  we  will  step  outside  the 
well-beaten  daily  path  of  home  life,  and 
lend  a  hand  to  the  cause  of  reform  and 
Christian  brotherhood  which  promise  to 
bless  the  world. 

As  a  minister  has  recently  expressed  it, 
If  it  doesn't  rain,  or  isn't  so  pleasant  that 
we  must  have  an  outing,  or  we  are  not  too 
weary  from  last  night's  recreation,  then, 
perhaps,  we  will  be  with  you  in  your  work 
for  mankind.  Friends,  to  love  any  institu- 
tion of  any  kind,  to  cherish  any  cause, 
means  that  we  must  make  sacrifices  for  it, 
~-of  our  time,  our  money,  our  pleasures,  our 
inclinations. 

Have  we  faith  ?  It  calls  for  faithfulness. 
Have  we  love?  Distrust  it  if  it  does  not 
bear  us  resistlessly  on  to  loyalty. 

It  must  lift  us  to  generous  heights,  bap- 
tize us  into  self-forgetting  enthusiasm,  wed 
OS  to  high  causes,  and  enable  us  to  make 
splendid  sacrifices  for  the  world. 

Remember  the  "Legend  Beautiful." 
**Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled,"  said 
the  blessed  vision  to  the  monk  who  would 
fain  remain  at  his  prayers  and  continue  his 
adoration  when  the  call  to  duty  and  sacri- 
fice rang  from  the  convent-bell. 

As  Mr.  Chad  wick  tells  us,  religion  and 
all  it  stands  for  should  be  no  remainder 
biscuit,  but  the  daily  bread  of  life;  and  it 
should  not  be  for  our  own  hunger  only,  but 
we  should  pass  it  on,  like  bread  at  sacra- 
ment, to  others  who  are  hungering  for  love 
and  light.  Our  religion  should  not  be  an 
after-thought. 


The  filling  of  our  minds  with  wisdom,  the 
training  of  our  hearts  in  the  way  of  love 
and  truth,  should  not  be  the  last  considera- 
tion, but  the  first.  The  duties  devolving 
upon  a  good  life  should  have  the  first  con- 
sideration. 

Do  we  ever  think  that  our  Sunday-school 
work  is  not  worth  while?  How  can 
we  ever  have  such  a  thought  as  that? 
It  is  worth  while  to  breathe  a  new  spirit 
into  public  and  private  life,  to  impart  a 
higher  tone  to  the  sentiments  and  purposes 
of  men  and  women,  to  give  them  a  nobler 
aim  for  endeavor,  a  higher  standard  of 
action.  Here  are  vices  to  be  discounte- 
nanced, crime  to  be  stayed,  and  wickedness 
to  be  rebuked.  Here  are  great  evils  to  be 
annihilated,  politics  to  be  purged,  govern- 
ments to  be  made  more  reputable,  com- 
merce to  be  dignified,  trade  to  be  purified, 
education  to  be  advanced.  "There  are 
wealthy  and  inflaential  classes  to  be  awak- 
ened to  a  new  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
— yes,  and  unprivileged  classes  made  to  feel 
the  inspiration  of  a  hitherto  undiscovered 
self-respect." 

I  know  that  it  is  true  for  the  majority  of 
us  that  the  greater  part  of  our  time  and 
energy  is  spent  in  the  mere  securing  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  the  mere  obtaining  of 
a  good  foothold, — standing-ground  on  the 
earth, — and  that  the  residue  of  time  and 
strength  is  small  indeed;  and  for  some  it 
seems  to  grow  smaller  as  they  gprow  older. 
But  it  is  generally  those  who  struggle  the 
hardest  who  keep  before  their  minds  the 
thought  of  making  life  sweet  and  fair. 

Yet  how  much  time  is  often  thrown 
away  1  How  much  goes  over  to  the  side  of 
mere  pleasure,  and,  I  believe,  too,  in  the 
mere  pleasures  of  life.  But  my  heart  bleeds 
when  I  witness  so  often  young  people — ^and 
some,  too,  who  are  not  soj  young — who  seem 
to  have  no  higher  aim,  no  nobler  ambition 
in  life,  than  to  earn  a  living  and  to  amuse 
themselves,  with  no  calls  upon  themselves 
outside  the  parties  and  kettle-drums,  dedi- 
cating to  study  and  reading  and  reflection, 
devotion  to  kind  deeds,  only  a  mere  rem- 
nant of  their  consideration;  young  men 
and  women  who  might  make  of  themselves 
an  active  influence  for  good  by  their  inter- 
est in  everything  of  Church  and  State  and 
community,  yet  consecrating  to  these  great 
issues  of  life  only  the  remnants  of  hours 
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that  hang  so  heavily  on  their  hands.  It  is 
for  us  to  make  the  children  feel  that  they 
are  to  seize  time  by  the  forelock,  to  study, 
to  learn,  to  cultivate  useful,  helpful  ways  of 
living,  that  they  will  in  all  probability  have 
no  more,  if  so  much,  time  later  on.  Even 
if  the  day  of  leisure  comes,  the  appetite  for 
these  higher  things  will  be  gone.  They  will 
not  linger  with  us  long  unless  some  consid- 
eration is  given  to  them. 

Our  first  thought,  then,  must  be  to  make 
well-informed,  thoughtful,  earnest,  devout, 
kind,  helpful  men  and  women  of  ourselves. 
We  should  feel  that  we  owe  to  our  church 
and  all  it  stands  for  not  our  vacations, 
holidays,  our  spasmodic  moments  of  good 
will,  and  occasional  outburst  of  generosity 
and  devotion,  but  our  busy  hours, — yea,  our 
weary  hours, — not  those  things  which  cost 
us  nothing,  but  the  things  which  we  hold 
dear.  Let  us  not  be  mean  with  ourselves 
and  our  religion.  We  do  not  want  any 
half-hearted  loyalty.  Like  Mrs.  Chick,  in 
**Dombey  and  Son,"  it  is  often  necessary  to 
make  a  little  effort,  as  was  her  constant  ad- 
vice. 

We  must  dedicate,  then,  not  the  remnants 
of  life  only,  but  our  best  thought  and  ef- 
forts, to  Christian  living  and  devotion,  even 
while  we  are  working  out  our  well- wrought 
plans  and  toiling  for  our  daily  bread. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  lesson,  which 
is  equally  significant;  namely,  the  one- 
ness of  the  religious  life.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  the  old  idolater  dedicating 
to  his  God  the  very  same  elements  which 
had  served  him  in  his  household  life.  It 
was  a  most  proper  thing  to  do.  I  only  ob- 
ject to  the  meanness  which  lurks  in  the 
thought  of  making  his  religion  a  secondary 
matter.  That  which  is  becoming  in  church 
is  not  out  of  place  in  business.  Our  prin- 
ciples and  life  must  be  inextricably  blended. 
We  are  standing  on  dangerous  ground 
when  we  can  draw  a  line  through  life,  cleav- 
ing sharply  our  daily  conduct  from  our 
prayers,  our  practice  from  our  preaching. 

The  spirit  which  we  take  to  the  church 
should  go  back  with  us  to  our  homes  to  do 
its  perfect  work ;  and  it  should  accompany 
us  on  the  business  round  of  paying  debts 
and  collecting  bills,  buying  merchandise 
and  selling  goods.  We  need  the  sense  that 
we  are  all  God's  children ;  that  right  is  right, 
since   God  is    God;  that   we    are    indeed 


brothers  and  sisters,  when  we  have  our  deal- 
ings with  one  another. 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  one  day  is  no 
more  sacred  than  another;  and,  if  we  are 
crotchety  and  deceitful  and  arrogant  on 
Monday,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  not 
worshipped  rightly  on  Sunday,  that  religion's 
sweet  pleading  and  unspeakable  comfort 
and  everlasting  strength  have  not  meant  to 
us  all  they  might  mean  and  should  mean. 
I  would  not  give  much  for  a  man's  religion 
whose  dumb  animals  were  not  the  better  off 
for  it. 

After  all  is  said,  the  good  life  is  one.  If 
you  are  worthy  on  Sunday,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  commendable  on  Monday;  but,  if 
you  are  mean  on  Saturday,  you  will  not  be 
an  angel  on  the  Sabbath. 

What  we  need,  then,  is  to  spread  our  good 
intentions  of  a  religious  service  out  over 
the  whole  month,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
carry  the  same  manly  spirit,  the  same  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  which  characterize 
our  home  life  and  business  career,  to  our 
efforts  to  be  Christian  men  and  women. 
We  need  to  give  to  religion  the  same  devo- 
tion which  we  give  to  our  other  work, — ^jea, 
to  our  pleasures. 

I  have  always  admired  Millais's  painting 
of  '^Christ  in  the  House  of  his  Parents." 
There  are  no  halos,  no  flowing  robes  of  red, 
white,  and  blue, — simply  a  rude  carpenter 
shop,  with  a  carpenter  and  his  family  who, 
except  for  costume,  look,  for  all  the  world, 
like  ordinary  folk. 

The  sympathetic  carpenter  is  examining 
a  cut  in  the  palm  of  his  little  son's  hand, 
the  mother  is  greatly  concerned,  the  grand- 
mother removes  the  offending  implements, 
and  another  little  friend,  John  the  Baptist, 
brings  a  bowl  of  water  to  wash  the  wound ; 
while  outside  the  window  is  a  view  of  the 
country,  with  sheep  huddling  against  the 
house.  There  was  no  irreverence  intended 
by  this  picture.  Such  are  the  ordinary 
facts  of  a  simple  domestic  scene,  told  with 
the  greatest  simplicity  and  naturalness. 

Yea,  such  are  the  simple  facts  of  religion, 
of  the  good  life.  Out  of  the  same  materials 
which  serve  us  in  our  work  we  may  justly 
and  without  irreverence  make  and  dedicate 
an  altar  to  our  God. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  and  last  les- 
son, which  might  be  looked  at  and  taught 
in  many  different  ways, — the  good  sense  of 
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making  the  remDants  of  our  lot,  oar  time 
and  energy,  tell  for  the  largest  possible 
good.  I  doubt  not  that  Isaiah's  idol-wor- 
shipper had  the  smallest  possible  residue  of 
a  log ;  and  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  what,  in  his  mind,  stood  for  the 
greatest  glory.  And  that  is  just  what  we 
have  to  do  with  the  remnants  of  our  life. 
It  is  wonderful  what  elegant  robes  an  in- 
genious person  will  make  out  of  the  residue 
of  cloth. 

Our  time  is  almost  fully  occupied  with  the 
earning  of  our  living,  yet  no  life  is  quite 
fully  occupied.  It  is  by  the  dedication  of  the 
moments  now  which  run  to  waste  to  solid 
thinking,  good  reading,  and  deeds  of  kind- 
ness, that  life  is  glorified.  Oh,  the  wasteful 
opportunities  for  instruction  and  usefulness, 
which  we  wave  aside,  breed  poverty  in  our 
minds  and  hearts. 

You  are  situated  in  poor  circumstances, 
your  advantages  are  poor  and  few.  So 
have  been  the  advantages  of  nearly  all  of 
earth's  great  and  good  ones.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  to  consecrate  what  is  still  remaining 
to  you  in  the  providence  of  God.  Would 
you  be  learned,  the  way  is  open  to  you. 
Would  you  be  a  good  Samaritan,  there  are 
Jericho  roads  •  everywhere.  Would  you  be 
pure,  all  the  purity  of  heaven  is  around  you. 
No  life  need  be  without  its  glory,  its  little 
private  altar  of  blessedness  and  success, 
fashioned  into  the  very  image  of  his 
maker. 

This  is  the  gospel  for  us  in  all  our 
church  work  and  home  life.  Our  oppor- 
tunities may  be  few,  we  may  have  little  to 
do  with.  Our  offering  may  be  small,  as  the 
world  counts  it,  but  divine  in  the  eyes  of 
heaven.  What  we  need  is  to  do  our  little 
part,  bring  our  little  offering  which  Nature, 
in  her  distribution,  may  leave  to  us,  saying. 
By  the  universe  I  have  been  warmed  and 
fed  and  cheered,  and  what  else  remains  of 
my  little  store  I  gladly  give  back  again. 
And  so  to  all  good  work  may  we  give  our 
busy,  not  our  idle  moments,  spread  our 
good  intentions  out  over  all  our  life,  and 
fashion  the  meagre  opportunities  of  our 
little  lives  into  pictures  of  heaven. 

When  the  whole  tree  of  life  is  given  to 
us,  shall  we  be  content  to  consecrate  a  little 
branch  to  holiness?  Shall  not  its  shade 
spread  out  oyer  all  our  life?  and,  though 
the  mysterious  winds  of  heaven  waft  but  a 


single  leaf  our  way,  shall  we  not  welcome 
it,  and  let  it  tell  the  most  it  can  for  God 
and  the  world? 


THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE.* 


There  is  a  choir  of  invisible  actions, — 
choices,  duties,  and  surrenders,  each  one  of 
these  apparently  of  meagre  voice, — which  in 
its  coherent  unity  makes  an  undying  music 
in  the  world  and  in  the  individual  life.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  choir  invisible  I  wish  to 
celebrate.  Emerson  has  written  wisely  of 
the  uses  of  great  men,  and  Carlyle  has  set 
forth  the  doctrine  of  hero-worship  with  lofty 
eloquence.  Such  things  are  right  and  good. 
We  cannot  prize  our  heroes  and  our  men  of 
mark  too  much.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
admiration  of  great  personalities.  To  read 
and  write  about  them  has  been  one  of  the 
rarest  pleasures  of  my  life.  And  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  recognize  that  we  habitually  ex- 
aggerate the  part  they  play  on  life's  great 
stage.  Read  the  biography  of  any  great 
man,  and  his  biography  appears  to  be  the 
history  of  his  time.  All  the  great  move- 
ments seem  to  originate  with  him,  and  to 
be  carried  on  by  him  from  stage  to  stage. 
Let  the  biography,  for  example,  be  that  of 
Henry  Clay.  Then  turn  to  the  biography 
of  Daniel  Webster,  a  contemporary  giant  in 
those  days,  and  you  get  the  same  impres- 
sion. They  cannot  both  be  true.  Neither  of 
them  is  true.  Each  of  these  powerful  men 
had  great  allies,  and  many  of  the  most 
meagre  reputation,  and  thousands  who  have 
no  memorial,  and  who  yet  were  honorable 
men,  and  contributed  their  several  parts 
into  the  treasury  of  the  common  good. 
There  is  no  greater  blunder  than  the  idea 
that  you  can  read  the  history  of  a  great 
people  by  reading  the  biographies  of  its 
greatest  men.  Even  if  you  read  all  the 
biographies  and  corrected  the  exaggerations 
of  each  separate  one  by  the  exaggerations 
of  the  rest,  you  would  still  be  far  enough 
from  a  sound  general  conception. 

"Was  there  anybody  else  but  you?"  in- 
quired the  little  boy,  who  was  listeniug, 
awe-struck,  to  the  story  of  his  father *s 
prowess  in  the  Civil  War.  Was  there  any- 
body else  but  Grant  or  Lincoln  in  those 

*  Extracts  from  a  sermon  by  Rev.  John  W.  Cbad- 
wick. 
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times  that  tried  men's  souls?  Oh,  yes, 
thousaDds  and  millions.  Grant  did  not 
fight  his  battles  all  alone,  as  the  great  cap- 
tains  sometimes  actually  did  in  former 
times.  He  fought  them  with  the  accumu- 
lated strength  of  all  his  officers  and  men, 
and  those  who  kept  them  in  the  field,  and 
the  brave  women  who  had,  as  Nansen  said 
of  his  sweet  wife,  ''the  courage  to  let  them 
go."  If  Dumas  *  had  written  his  ''Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne"  as  a  satire  upon  the  ordi- 
nary conceptions  of  history,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  a  better  one  than  it  is  now.  You 
who  have  read  those  ten  somewhat  doubtful 
but  certainly  delightful  yolumea  know  that 
the  history  of  Europe  was  carried  on  almost 
entirely  for  some  half  a  century  by  the 
three  guardsmen  who  are  the  heroes  of  the 
tale.  It  is  too  much  so  with  our  histories 
in  general.  They  are  hardly  less  mislead- 
ing than  the  biographies,  so  much  do  they 
exaggerate  the  influence  and  control  of  in- 
dividual men.  Tolstoi  goes  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  insists  that  you  might  elimi- 
nate Napoleon,  and  not  affect  the  course  of 
European  history  to  an  appreciable  degree. 
That  is  absurd,  of  course ;  but  it  is  hardly 
more  absurd  than  the  exaggeration  of  the 
kings  and  captains  in  the  average  history. 

Sometimes  it  seems  the  merest  accident 
that  this  one,  and  not  that,  is  selected  for 
the  applause  of  many  generations.  For  the 
majority  of  people  Darwin  stands  out  alone, 
a  high  priest  of  science  after  the  order  of 
^felchizedek,  without  father  or  mother. 
For  a  few,  he  and  Wallace  are  like  those 
double  stars  of  which  the  astronomers  have 
discovered  so  many  revolving  about  a  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity.  But  any  one  who 
has  read  any  good  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  knows  how  many  labored  before 
these,  how  gradual  the  development  of  the 
doctrine,  what  a  multitudinous  choir,  in- 
visible to  any  ordinary  gaze,  has  made  the 
mighty  music  swell.  It  is  a  foolish  business 
to  eliminate  from  the  greatness  of  the  in- 
dividual all  that  is  proper  to  his  time,  the 
fact  being  that  his  greatness  consists  very 
largely  in  his  taking  up  into  himself  that 
which  is  proper  to  his  time.  You  could  not 
have  a  Columbus  except  in  an  age  of  dis- 
covery, nor  a  Shakspere  except  in  an  age  of 
dramatic  poetry,  nor  a  Watt  or  Morse  or 
Edison  except  in  an  age  of  invention. 

Back  of  every  successful  discovery  or  in- 


vention you  will  find,  if  you  look  close 
enough,  a  host  of  failures,  as  we  call  them, 
but  failures  that  were  approximations  to 
the  ultimate  success,  without  which  approxi- 
mations success  would  never  have  been 
possible. 

And  it  is  so  with  every  great  political  or 
social  gain.  Back  of  Lincoln  is  Grarrison, 
and  back  of  Garrison  is  Lundy,  with  *'Tbe 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation"  in  his 
dusty  knapsack  and  his  glowing  heart 
Good  things  come  not  unheralded,  or,  if 
they  do,  they  do  not  come  to  stay. 

So  do  not  the  books  and  s6cial  theories 
and  philosophical  systems  which  make  the 
most  contemporary  noise.  How  many  of  the 
books  that  last  are  gradual  discoveries  I 
Jane  Austen's  novels  on  their  first  appear- 
ance did  not  sell  like  ''Trilby"  and  "The 
Christian";  but  how  safely  they  go  sailing 
down  the  stream  of  time,  and  how  soon  the 
others  will  have  had  their  day,  and  ceatte  to 
bel  The  gpreater  the  bluster  over  a  new 
book,  the  more  premature,  generally,  is  its 
decease.  Is  not  Kidd's  "Social  Evolution" 
already  quite  extinct,  and  who  will  be  look- 
ing backward  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  celebrated 
socialistic  fantasy  when  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury arrives? 

I  would  not  push  this  thought  too  far. 
Scott  made  an  immediate  furore;  and  I 
imagine  he  will  last  when  Dickens,  or  even 
Thackeray,  is  a  fading  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  well  be  that  books  of  our  own 
time,  of  which  we  make  no  particular  ac- 
count, will  some  day  exclaim,  like  the 
humorist's  islanders  of  San  Salvador  on  the 
arrival  of  Columbus,  "We  are  discovered  at 
last,"  and  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  fame. 

There  is  a  homelier  illustration  of  my 
doctrine,  which  comes  closer  to  my  heart 
than  any  of  these  last  It  is  that  which  has 
been  charmingly  indicated  in  one  of  our 
magazines  under  the  caption,  "Sisters  of  the 
Saints."  There  are  not  only  sisters,  bat 
brothers,  fathers,  and  mothers,  too,  all  those 
who  stand  up  close  about  the  men  of  geniiis 
and  of  power  and  fame,  and  are  to  them 
the  goodness  and  the  strength  of  God,  com- 
forting their  sorrow,  patient  with  their  ir- 
ritable ways,  believing  in  them  like  Kadijah 
in  Mohammed,  until  the  world  comes  round 
and  puts  itself  in  line  with  them.  The 
loveliest  phrase  in  Wordsworthi's  loveliest 
lyric  was  contributed  by  his  wife,  of  whom 
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we  hear  very  little,  while  of  his  sister  Dor- 
othy we  hear  much.  Doubtless  the  wife 
gave  him  many  better  things  than  this, — 
the  constant  love  and  thoughtful  further- 
ance which  were  the  inspirations  of  his 
highest  moods.  And  how  often,  if  we 
could  follow  up  the  stream  of  genius  to  its 
source,  we  should  find  it  in  the  dear  breast 
of  some  wife  or  mother  or  sister  or  friend, 
utterly  unknown  to  fame,  yet  offering  their 
living  hearts  to  be  transfused  into  the  living 
heart  on  which  they  lean, — as  the  oak  leans 
upon  the  vine  it  nourishes,  and  holds  up  for 
the  sun  to  kiss,  the  breezes  to  caress  1 

But  I  would  come  a  little  nearer  home. 
For  it  is  not  only  in  association  with  the 
g^at  and  famous  ones  that  you  find  the 
members  of  the  choir  invisible,  rank  behind 
rank.  Genius  is  not  so  common  as  to  re- 
quire many  sisters  of  the  saints,  or  sinners, 
to  pour  their  life  into  its  veins,  to  stand  by 
it  in  the  day  of  trouble.  But  the  choir  in- 
visible is  a  choir  thousands  and  millions 
strong;  and,  consequently,  there  are  those 
who  are  members  of  it  everywhere, — un- 
known, and  yet,  thank  God,  well  known  to 
some  of  us.  Here  it  is,  perhaps,  a  brother 
or  a  sister  working  hard  and  practising 
much  self-denial,  in  order  that  a  brother  or 
a  sister  may  have  the  coveted  opportunity 
to  go  to  school  or  college,  to  study  music  or 
some  other  art.  Here,  again,  it  is  some 
man  who  might,  if  he  would  swerve  a  little, 
only  just  a  little,  from  the  straight  path  of 
rectitude,  get  some  position  or  emolument 
which  he  very  much  desires;  but  he  will 
not  swerve.  Here  it  is  some  noble  boy 
who,  set  about  with  great  temptations, 
thinks  of  his  father's  stake  on  him,  his 
mother's  prayer  for  him,  and  keeps  his  con- 
science dean. 

But  why  this  specialization  ?  The  choir 
invisible  I  Who  are  the  members  of  it,  if 
not  all  those  who  in  any  quiet,  simple  way 
are  doing  the  day's  work,  whatever  it  may 
be,  as  well  as  they  know  how ;  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  life  pleasanter  and  happier  for 
those  to  whom  their  lives  are  naturally 
bound ;  who,  where  they  see  a  wrong  or  lie, 
are  quick  to  strike  it  down;  who,  where 
they  see  a  right  thing  to  be  done  or  a  true 
word  to  be  spoken,  say,  *'Here  am  I:  take 
me"? 

In  this  ^choir  invisible  there  are  millions 
and  millions  of  the  immortal  dead,  some  of 


whom  were  very  near  and  dear  to  us  when 

they  were  with  us  here,  and  who  now  shed, 

from  their  new  home,  infinite  tenderness 

and  peace  upon  our  hearts.    But  we  need 

not)  must  not,  wait  until  death  seals  us  for 

its  own  to  seek  admission  to  this  glorious 

choir.    Only  those  who  belong  to  it  here 

and  now  can  ever  hope  to  belong  to  it  when 

they  are  dead  and  gone.    May  we  so  live 

here  in  our  present  state  that  we  may  live 

hereafter  in  the  increasing  beauty,  joy,  and 

goodness  of   the  world,  assured  full  well 

that 

*'So  to  live  is  heaven, 

To  make  undying  mnBic  in  the  world, 

Breathing  as  beanteons  order  that  controls 

With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

"This  is  life  to  come 

Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 

For  as  who  strive  to  follow.    May  we  reach 

That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  sonls 

The  cop  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 

Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 

Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, 

Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 

And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 

So  shall  we  join  the  choir  invisible 

Whose  mnsic  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 


THUfGS  AND  MEANINGS. 


HTHE  freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Dumfries 
has  just  been  conferred  upon  Miss  Jessie 
M'Kie  in  recognition  of  her  e|Eorts  to  im- 
prove and  beautify  the  town,  this  being  the 
first  instance  in  which  such  a  distinction  has 
been  conferred  in  Scotland  upon  a  lady. 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Kie  replied  for  his  sister. 
At  the  same  time  the  freedom  of  the  burgh 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Balfour,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  acknowledging  the  honor,  observed 
that  within  a  brief  period  four  ceremonials 
connected  with  great  literary  men  had  taken 
place,  and  all  these  men  were  Scotsmen, — 
the  Burns  celebration  last  July,  the  Carlyle 
ceremony  in  London,  the  Stevenson  memo- 
rial meeting  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Sir 
Walter  Scott  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  did  not  suppose  that  four  such 
men  of  common  origin  and  common  train- 
ing, four  such  different  geniuses,  could  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  any  country.    Of 
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these  four,  the  one  nearest  the  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  was 
Robert  Bams.  This  was  due  to  Burns  hav- 
ing dealt  largely  with  those  great  elemen- 
tary feelings,  passions,  and  experiences  com- 
mon to  every  human  being,  whqitever  his 
occupation  in  life  or  the  labors  which  en- 
grossed his  time. 

J> 

M  AN8EN  when  a  boy  possessed  in  marked 
degree  the  thoughtfulness,  love  of  re- 
search, scorn  of  danger,  and  lofty,  unselfish 
ideals  which  have  made  him  famous  as  a 
man.  Almost  from  infancy  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  anything  athletic.  When  he 
was  eight  years  old,  his  greatest  wish  was  to 
possess  a  pair  of  skis,  or  snow-shoes,  and  to 
try  the  national  pastime.  His  father,  how- 
ever, only  allowed  him  twopence  a  week  for 
pocket  money;  and  he  despaired  of  ever 
saving  enough  to  buy  the  coveted  skis. 
Fortunately,  a  neighbor  took  pity  on  the 
boy,  and,  to  his  intense  delight,  made  him  a 
present  of  a  pair.  From  that  day  he  lived 
on  his  snow-shoes,  and  within  a  short  time 
was  admitted  to  be  the  most  expert  per- 
former in  the  country.  He  could  scale  the 
steepest  glaciers,  leap  over  crevasses  and 
down  precipices  with  gigantic  flights  of 
seventy  or  ninety  feet.  Such  was  his  love 
of  the  sport  that  he  would  frequently  dis- 
appear for  days  together  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  with  a  temperature  30  degrees  below 
zero,  finding  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  peas- 
ant's hut,  and  taking  with  him  a  loaf  for 
his  sole  sustenance. 


AS  SHOWING  the  class  of  men  who  are 
'^  rushing  off  to  the  Klondike  gold-fields, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  every  gold- 
hunter  seems  as  devout  as  the  crusaders  of 
old,  and  takes  his  Bible  along  with  him. 
Copies  of  Shakspere  are  also  being  carried 
north  in  large  numbers.  So  heavy  has  been 
the  demand  in  Tacoma  and  elsewhere  for 
these  two  great  books  that  requests  have 
come  to  Vancouver  to  send  over  any  surplus 
stock.  During  the  long  winter  nights  at 
Klondike  many  a  man  will  become  better 
acquainted  with  his  Bible  than  he  has  been 
in  the  long  years  that  have  passed  since  he 
said  his  prayers  at  his  mother's  knee. 


•*\X/HY  we  do  not  love  our  relations." 
This  subject  is  discussed  in  the 
Temple  Magazine.    Miss  Friederichs  says: 
'*The  most  obvious,  and  also,  I  think,  the 
most  frequent  reason   is   that   familiarity 
breeds  some  sort  of  contempt    Of  people 
whom  we  meet  oocamonally  we  see  only 
the  social  qualities.    In  the  daily  life  at 
home,  with  its  fads,  fancies,  and  frivolities, 
and  with  its    unavoidable    friction  where 
tastes  and  opinions  clash,  we  see  aU  the 
smallness  of  those  belonging  to  us.    Also 
we  are  painfully  conscious  that  we  ourselves 
look  very  small  where  all  our  shortcomings 
are  seen  and  noted.     And  this  knowledge, 
again,  instead  of  making  us  love  ourselves 
a  little  less,  causes  us  to  draw  back  from 
our  relations."    Mr.  6.  B.  Burgin  writes: 
"We  do  not  love  our  relations  because  in 
the  close  intimacies  of  family  life  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  hide  our  own  vanities  and 
weaknesses  from  them.    We  also  perceive 
the  vanities  and  weaknesses  of  our  relations, 
and  mention  them  with  all  the  engaging 
frankness  which  they  invariably    exercise 
toward  us.    One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  we  don*t  love  our  relations  is  that  so 
much  of  our  time  is  occupied  in  loving  those 
of  other  people.    When  one  has  been  out 
all  day  experimenting  with  what  my  late 
friend    Laurence    Oliphant    used    to    call 
*love  currents,'  there  isn't  much  love  left 
for  home  consumption."    Mrs.   Humphrey 
("Madge,"    in    Truth)    says:    "The    great 
reason  that  we  do  not  love  our  relations  is 
that  they  possess  the  key  of  the  side  door, 
and  too  often  make  an  unscrupulous  use  of 
it.     Open  your  'Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,' — that  immortal  book, — and  see  what 
he  says  about  that  side  door.    Our  relations 
know  all  about  us,-~our  ages,  our  incomes, 
our  faults  and  failings,  and  our  poor  little 
pitiful  weaknesses.     And  they  deal  with  us 
in  a  truly  awful  spirit  of  candor,  telling  us 
plain  truths  with  an  outspoken    sincerity 
which  may  very  possibly  serve  some  good 
and  useful  end,  but  which  neither  creates 
nor    nourishes    fond    affection.       Nay,    it 
often  kills  it.    There  is  no  worse  blight 
that  falls  upon  the  tender  shoots  of  love  and 
trust  than  the  frosty  touch  of  brutal  and 
unnecessary    candor."      Mrs.    £.    Rentoul 
Esler    says:    "When   we  do  not  like  our 
relations,  it  is  because  of  their  impertinence. 
Acquaintances  may  be   impertinent    also: 
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but,  with  peraeveranoe  and  strict  attention 
to  business,  they  can  be  dropped  after  a 
time.  Relations  are  different.  Mrs.  Poyser 
thought  them  like  the  nose  on  one's  face, — 
not  always  admirable,  but  there  all  the 
aame.  Where  our  relations  are  not  sensi- 
tive, and  where  their  requirements  are 
made  the  standard  of  our  obligations,  they 
may  be  quite  objectionable." 


'XHE  Marquis  of  Bute  has  purchased  from 
the  Duke  of  Fife  the  ancient  priory  of 
Fluscarden,  which  he  proposes  to  restore  on 
an  elaborate  scale,  involving  an  outlay  of 
£100,000.  Part  of  the  priory,  which  is 
about  six  miles  from  Elgin,  is  occupied  by 
the  Free  Church.  The  restoration  of  Old 
Greyfriars'  Church  in  Elgin,  which  the 
marquis  undertook  some  time  ago,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion. 


THE  HOME  POWER.* 

BY    RET.   SAMUEL   E.   EASTMAN. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  crime  will  be 
to  strengthen  that  which  remains  of  true 
family  life  which  is  ready  to  perish.  We 
must  rebuild  the  tumbled-down  home  upon 
the  old  Jewish  and  early  Christian  ideals. 
The  modern  drift  into  socialism,  into  or- 
ganizations of  every  name  and  for  every 
conceivable  purpose,  has  enfeebled  the 
moral  and  spiritual  power  of  the  home. 

This  power  nmst  somehow  be  reinstated. 
Is  the  home  a  mere  * 'addendum  to  society,*' 
as  a  recent  writer  has  said?  Is  the  home 
an  assistant  to  the  church  ?  Is  the  family 
an  aid  to  the  Sunday-school?  to  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  ?  to  the  new  Junior 
Endeavor  organization?  or  are  these  sec- 
ondary and  only  helps  to  the  family  ?  Are 
they  very  important  helps  to  a  family  that 
even  approximates  an  ideal  home  ?  I  think 
they  are  quite  insignificant  to  such  a 
family. 

When  Christian  parents  began  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Sunday-school  their  work  for 
their  own  children,  the  enfeebling  process 
began.  The  Sunday-school  was  begun  for 
the  neglected  waifs  of  drunken  or  incapable 

*A  Bermon  published  in  the  Outlook^  October, 
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parents;  but  parents  soon  leased  to  the 
Sunday-school  their  duties,  and  this  ^'letting 
out  of  duty"  to  various  organizations  has 
continued  until  toKlay. 

This  organized  effort  has  increased  until 
society,  Christian  society,  has  gone  mad  in 
a  recent  movement  known  as  the  Junior 
Endeavor  Society,  in  which  very  young 
people  are  trained  to  skill  in  pious  talk. 
The  children  in  these  societies  are  not  the 
neglected  children,  but  come  from  our 
Christian  homes,  so  called.  I  think  a  posi- 
tive harm  is  done  them.  I  said  gone  mad. 
Here  is  an  evidence : — 

It  is  a  County  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention. The  audience  is  gathered  in  the 
church.  At  the  hour  named  the  doors  be- 
tween the  auditorium  and  a  side  room  are 
rolled  back,  and  there  is  a  meeting  of  the 
Junior  Endeavor  Society  on  exhibition. 
They  proceed  to  conduct  a  devotional  meet- 
ing. A  child  of  twelve  years  is  the  leader. 
The  meeting  is  carried  through  to  the  finish 
by  the  little  children  as  an  exhibition  to  the 
Convention  of  how  the  Junior  Society  does 
its  work. 

I  stand  here  as  Jeremiah  of  old  did,  and 
cry  out  to  you,  '*Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the 
good  way,  and  walk  therein." 

I  am  speaking  to  Christian  people,  to  those 
who  believe  in  revealed  religion.  So  let  us 
learn  from  the  Word  wherein  we  have  gone 
wrong,  and  see  how  we  may  rehabilitate  our 
homes,  reinvigorate  our  enfeebled  family 
powers,  so  that  our  homes  shall  be  more 
than  the  places  where  our  boys  come  to  eat 
and  sleep,  our  daughters  to  dress  for  and 
get  rested  from  the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
society,  and  both  go  away  from  for  their 
pleasures,  their  education,  their  discipline, 
and  their  religion. 

"  Careful  study  of  our  sacred  book  shows  us 
that  the  primary  seat  of  religion  is  in  the 
home,  and  not  in  the  church.  In  the  patri- 
archal age  the  father  was  the  high  priest  of 
the  family.  He  administered  the  religious 
rites  of  his  household.  The  religious  wor- 
ship included  all  the  members  of  his  family. 
Household  is  the  word  used.  It  runs 
through  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  not 
dropped  in  the  New.  It  includes  parents, 
children,  and  servants  (Gen.  xviii.  19) : 
*^1  know  him,"  said  God  of  Abraham,  '*that 
he  will    command    his    children    and    his 
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household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment." Of  David  it  is  written  (2  Sam. 
vi.  20),  ''And  David  returned  to  bless  hia 
household";  and  Paul  baptizes  the  house- 
hold of  Stephanus.  This  word,  ''household,'* 
is  used  in  the  Bible  to  express  the  organic 
religious  unity  of  the  family ;  and  this  re- 
ligious unity  appears  plainly  in  the  Script- 
ures to  be  primary  both  in  time  and  in  im- 
portance, while  the  church  is  an  after- 
growth, a  divine  expedient  for  public  benefit, 
that  there  may  be  in  the  community  an 
organic  religious  unity  like  that  of  the 
family.  The  divine  ideal  church  is  an 
organization,  not  of  religions  individuals, 
but  of  religious  families, — households. 

So  plain  is  this  under  the  old  covenant  of 
law  and  ceremony  that  no  one  questions  it. 
It  seems  to  me  equally  plain  under  the  new 
covenant  of  grace,  though  it  was  so  neglected 
or  questioned  that  there  came  a  time  when, 
instead  of  expecting  their  children  to  grow 
naturally  and  certainly  in  the  Christian  life, 
parents  expected  them  to  grow  up  out  of  all 
covenant  relations,  become  converted,  and 
join  the  church.  A  child  of  the  covenant 
join  the  church  1 

A  church  in  this  case  is  like  a  mother 
who  should  never  dare  to  say  "my  child  " 
until  her  son  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
and  should  declare  himself  a  member  of  her 
family; 

The  Christian  home,  and  not  the  church, 
is  the  place  where  the  children  should  be 
converted,  or  rather  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  of  the  Lord ;  while  the  work  of  the 
church  is,  primarily,  to  reach  with  the  re- 
generating influences  of  the  gospel  those 
families  in  the  communities  that  are  with- 
out Christianity. 

This  was  the  understood  relation  of  the 
Christian  home  to  the  church  in  the  first 
centuries  after  Christ.  We  are  told  in 
church  history :  "The  child  bom  in  a  Chris- 
tian family  was,  when  all  things  were  as 
they  should  be,  to  have  this  advantage  over 
others,  that  he  did  not  come  to  Christianity 
out  of  heathenism  or  the  sinful  natural  life, 
but  from  the  first  dawnings  of  consciousness 
unfolded  his  powers  under  the  unpercep- 
tible,  preventing  influences  of  a  sanctifying 
ennobling  religion;  that,  with  the  earliest 
germinations  of  the- natural,  self-conscious 
life,  another  divine  principle  of  life,  trans- 


forming the  nature,  should  be  brought  nigh 
to  him,  ere  yet  the  ungodly  principle  could 
come  into  full  activity,  and  the  latter  should 
at  once  find  here  its  powerful  counterpoise. 
In  such  a  life  the  new  birth  was  not  to  con- 
stitute a  new  crisis,  beginning  at  some 
definable  moment ;  but  it  was  to  begin  im- 
perceptibly, and  so  proceed  through  the 
whole  life.  Hence  baptism,  the  visible  sign 
of  regeneration,  was  to  be  given  to  the  child 
at  the  very  outset  The  child  was  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  Redeemer  from  the  very 
beginning  of  its  life." 

Fidus  held  that  a  child  ought  not  to  be 
baptized  until  eight  days  old,  on  a  mooted 
question  whether  it  were  proper  to  baptize  a 
child  immediately  after  birth. 

Cyprian,  in  the  year  252,  in  the  name  of 
sixty-si^  bishops,  replies :  "None  of  us  can 
agree  to  your  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  us  all  that  the  mercy  and 
grace  of  Grod  must  be  refused  to  no  human 
being  so  soon  as  he  is  born.  As  God  has  no 
respect  of  persons,  so,  too,  he  has  no  respect 
of  age." 

Under  the  error  that  children  must  grow 
up  in  sin  and  unbelief,  and  then  be  con- 
verted, a  fatal  mistake  has  been  made, — an 
error  that  grew  naturally,  almost  inevitably, 
out  of  the  sharp  philosophical  definitions 
and  analytical  method  of  the  Christian 
teaching  of  the  last  century,  following  Cal- 
vin and  the  Schoolmen  rather  than  Peter 
and  Paul. 

Christian  parents  have  turned  over  to  the 
church  this  work  of  converting  their  chil- 
dren. Let  us  learn  again  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  conversion,  instruction,  and 
Christian  nurture  of  children  rests  primarily 
upon  the  parents,  and  that  this  very  re- 
sponsibility gives,  or  would  give  if  it  were 
not  rolled  upon  the  church,  definite  aim  and 
stimulus  to  the  religion  of  the  home. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  Christian 
parents  to-day  wait  for  their  children  to  be 
converted  in  the  prayer-meeting  or  the 
young  people's  meeting  or  in  special  revival 
meetings  of  the  church  rather  than  to  ex- 
pect the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Christian  life  by  the  fireside  and  around 
the  home  altar. 

They  are  coming  to  think,  I  very  much 
fear,  that  the  Junior  Endeavor  Society 
meeting  is  a  more  suitable  place  for  the 
child  to  learn  to  pray  than  at  the  mother's 
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knee.  They  look  to  the  Sabbath-school  for 
the  godly  instruction  of  their  offspring,  not 
to  the  daily  lesson  at  home  in  the  Bible  by 
religions  conversation  and  prayer.  And 
the  zest  is  taken  out  of  the  family  religion, 
and  family  worship  becomes  a  hollow  form, 
in  which  we  expect  nothing  as  a  family, 
and  get  as  little  as  we  expect. 

This  Christian  nurture  has  been  left  to 
the  church,  to  the  sorrow  of  many  Christian 
parents,  for  God  has  not  honored,  their 
mistake,  their  neglect,  their  shirking  of 
duty ;  and  their  children  are  a  sore  trial, — 
half-grown  men  and  women  with  no 
thought  of  life  save  the  pleasure  they  can 
get  out  of  it,  and  that  pleasure  not  of  any 
high  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  church  is  thus 
obliged,  in  order  to  save  itself  from  dissolu- 
tion by  the  loss  of  its  own,  to  do,  against 
great  odds  and  with  ill  success,  a  work  that 
belongs  primarily  to  the  home,  where  it 
could  and  should  be  done  easily,  naturally, 
and  successfully. 

The  church  is  thus  turned  aside  from  its 
appointed  work,  the  conquest  of  ungodly 
homes,  to  do  a  work  left  undone  by  the  Chris- 
tian families  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Sunday-school  is  turned  aside  from  its  le- 
gitimate sphere,  the  instruction,  conversion, 
and  nurture  of  children  from  ungodly  homes 
whom  it  has  gathered  in,  to  the  religious  care 
of  children  of  its  own  parents.  I  would  sug- 
gest an  impossible  picture  to  your  minds  if  I 
suggested  sending  your  children  to  the  be- 
nevolent societies  of  your  church  next  winter 
to  be  clothed  and  rendered  comfortable  in 
body ;  but  you  send  them  here  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  many  of  you,  naked  in  heart  and  soul, 
and  flatter  yourselves  that  their  white  robes 
are  being  manufactured  in  Sunday-school, 
that  the  minister  or  teacher  will  see  that  they 
have  a  crown  on  their  heads  and  palms  in 
their  hands  on  the  last  great  day.  Just  how 
much  cause  there  is  for  this  vain  hope  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact,  terribly  apparent,  that 
children  of  the  church  are  not  in  the  church 
to-day.  I  contend  that  this  is  not  chargeable 
upon  the  church  as  a  church.  Are  we  not 
always  asking,  "What  shall  be  done  to  in- 
terest the  young?*' 

Have  we  not  multiplied  devices  of  pleasure, 
many  of  them  worthy  of  Satan  himself,  to  at- 
tract them  to  our  social  meetings  and  thence 
to  the  church?    It  is  chargeable  upon  the 


neglect  of  Christian  parents.  It  is  because 
it  is  easier  for  us  to  feel  that  we  are  responsi- 
ble as  church  members  for  the  conversion  of 
the  young  among  us  than  it  is  to  feel  that 
as  fathers  and  mothers  we  are  responsible 
for  the  conversion  ^of  our  own  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  home  should  be  to  the  church  as  the 
conservatory  to  the  garden.  The  new  life- 
germ,  the  infant  soul  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds  and  frosts  outside  and  subjected  to  the 
warm,  genial  temperature  of  strong  Christian 
faith,  fervent  Christian  hope,  deep  Christian 
love  expressed  in  prayer,  conversation,  and  ex- 
ample in  the  home,  takes  root,  expands,  and 
grows  until  it  can  thrive  in  the  colder  atmos- 
phere of  the  church,  and  is  then  transplanted 
into  the  outer  garden. 

It  is  not  only  our  duty  to  uphold  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary,  not  only  our  privilege 
to  sit  together  as  church  members  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  our  more  urgent 
duty  to  walk  with  Grod  in  the  monotonous 
and  beaten  tracks  of  daily  toil  and  care—our 
privilege  to  find  God  at  home,  our  high  tower,, 
our  fount  of  every  blessing. 

For  old  and  young,  religion  is  a  matter  of 
home  cultivation  and  growth.  You  cannot 
take  spiritual  breaths  long  enough  or  deep 
enough  on  Sunday  to  sustain  you  through 
six  days  of  worldliness  and  worldly  work. 
You  grow  in  grace  and  knowledge  by  means 
of  spiritual  food, —  the  Word;  air,  which  is 
prayer ;  and  exercise,  which  is  good  works, — 
and  these  used  regularly  and  constantly. 

To  change  the  present  terrible  tendency, 
to  correct  the  fateful  mistake,  the  beginning 
should  be  made  in  the  home.  Let  the  specific 
aim  be  the  instruction  and  Christian  ilurture 
of  the  children.  This  is  held  up  to  Christian 
parents  in  Scripture  by  law,  by  promise,  by 
precept,  by  every  kind  of  encouragement  and 
inducement,  and  also  by  warnings  and  threat- 
enings.  It  would  be  interesting,  were  there 
time  for  it,  to  go  through  the  Bible,  and  see 
how  everywhere  and  in  every  conceivable 
way  this  aim  is  presented  to  believing  par- 
ents, and  also  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
result  is  laid  upon  them,  not  upon  the  church. 
How  shall  we  judge  whether  our  home  re- 
ligion has  this  for  its  aim  ?  Is  the  life  of 
the  household  arranged  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose to  secure  this  result  ?  Do  the  children 
feel  that  the  supreme*  wish  of  the\r  parents 
is  their   growth    in    Christian    character? 
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What  is  the  manifest  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  elders  as  the  child  matures 
without  showing  any  signs  of  divine  life 
within  ?  After  a  child  is  fifteen  years  old, 
is  not  expectation  and  prayer  for  some  fut- 
ure conversion  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that,  unless  our  children 
bring  us  disgrace  by  noticeable  and  out- 
breaking sins  and  follies,  we  do  not  feel 
anxiety  that  they  be  renewed  in  heart  ? 

Of  a  child  wild  and  wilful  and  bringing 
its  home  into  disgrace  early,  a  friend  said, 
'*  Nothing  will  save  that  child  but  conver- 
sion." It  was  meant,  of  course,  that  noth- 
ing else  would  save  her  from  earthly  woe 
and  disgrace.  That  the  home,  and  not  the 
church,  is  the  place  for  this  work  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  great  purpose  of  the  Almighty 
to  establish  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  on 
earth  by  what  has  been  well  named  <*the 
propagation  of  a  holy  seed."  Study  the 
old  covenant  with  Abraham.  Trace  it 
through  the  history  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, follow  it  into  its  change  into  the  new 
covenant  of  grace,  and  note  how  Paul  and 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  include  and  em- 
phasize the  place  of  children  of  believers 
under  the  covenant,  and  urge  the  begetting 
and  nurturing  of  a  godly  seed.  Yea,  follow 
the  history  of  Christianity  into  the  last  cen- 
turies, and  mark  how  great  a  proportion  of 
converts  during  a  great  crisis  in  the  Church 
have  been  bom  of  Christian  parentage, 
whereby  it  is  seen  that  revivals  are  spas- 
modic efforts  of  the  Church  to  get  back  her 
own  children  lost  by  the  neglect  of  religion 
in  the  home. 

Mark,  also,  how,  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration, certain  godly  families  have  been 
powerful  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
you  will  conclude  with  me  that  for  estab- 
lishing a  kingdom  of  righteousness  upon 
the  earth  *'  the  propagation  of  godly  seed  " 
is  the  primary  method  in  the  purpose  of 
God,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and 
those  born  in  sin  his  secondary  method. 

If  in  any  Christian  community  the  sep- 
arate families  would  use  faithfully  and  de- 
votionally  God's  primary  method ;  if,  that 
is,  religion  in  the  home  were  vital  and  in- 
fluential, exerting,  converting,  and  nurturing 
power  over  the  soul, —  born  into  the  home, 
the  Church  would  need  no  revival  crises  in 
her  histpry,  but  would  be  in  a  continuous 
exercise  of  spiritual  power. 


As  another  has  said:  <*If  the  Church 
were  unfolding  the  riches  of  the  covenant 
at  her  firesides  and  tables ;  if  the  children 
were  identified  with  religion  from  the  first, 
and  grew  up  in  a  Christian  love  of  man, — the 
missionary  spirit  would  not  throw  itself  up 
in  irregular  jets,  but  would  flow  as  a  river." 

The  dangerous  classes  are  constantly  re- 
cruiting their  forces  from  our  better  homes, 
—  our  Christian  homes.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  from  the  very  best  homes  a  boy  will 
grow  up,  and  take  the  bits  in  his  teeth,  like  a 
runaway  horse,  and  plunge  in  a  few  great 
leaps  down  the  hill  to  the  very  bottom. 
Such  cases  are  isolated  and  rare.  We  can- 
not tell  of  a  home  and  its  power  from  the 
outside.  I  heard  a  doctor  of  divinity  and 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  whose 
four  sons  had  gone  wrong,  say  with  trem- 
bling voice  and  tears  running  from  his  eyes : 
"  I  came  here  when  my  boys  were  little.  I 
gave  myself  to  the  study  of  Greek  with  en- 
tire enthusiasm  for  my  classes.  I  was  ab- 
sorbed night  and  day.  My  own  boys  I 
scarcely  knew.  I  never  knew  where  they 
were  or  what  they  were  doing ;  and,  now 
they  are  grown,  I  can  do  nothing  for  them." 
Uis  repentance  was  bitter.  It  came  too 
late.  His  opportunity  was  gone :  it  is  an 
opportunity  that  soon  passes. 

It  is  the  father  and  mother  that  the  chil- 
dren need, —  not  what  they  do  for  them,  not 
what  their  money  will  buy  them.  A  mother 
of  small  children,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Sunday-school,  said,  as  if  it  were  a  praise- 
worthy thing  to  do,  **  I  am  going  to  find  a 
housekeeper  to  take  full  charge  of  my  house, 
that  I  may  devote  myself  entirely  to  Sunday- 
school  work."  Another  mother,  when  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fact  that  her  sons  and 
daughters  had  all  grown  up  into  grand  and 
good  men  and  women,  said :  **  When  my 
children  were  young,  I  thought  the  very  best 
thing  I  could  do  for  them  was  to  give  them 
myself.  So  I  spared  no  pains  to  talk  with 
them,  to  teach  them,  to  read  to  them,  to 
pray  with  them,  to  be  a  loving  companion 
and  friend  to  my  children.  I  had  to  neglect 
my  house  many  times  and  deny  myself  many 
things  which  I  should  have  liked  to  do. 
Now  I  have  plenty  of  time  and  a  thousand 
beautiful  memories." 

Look  on  two  pictures :  It  is  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  father  sits  with  his  cigar  and 
the  Sunday  paper.      His  boys  have  been 
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sent  oat  of  the  room.  They  were  making 
too  much  noise.  The  boys  are  soon  out  on 
the  street.  There  is  no  place  for  them 
in  the  house :  no  one  cares  for  them.  Soon 
they  are  in  a  group  of  boys.  They  are  in 
an  alley.  There  is  a  dog-fight.  There  is 
profanity  and  vile  language.  But  the 
house  has  been  quiet.  Now  Sunday  is  the 
only  day  in  the  week  the  father  has  with 
the  boys.  He  loses  his  opportunity  if  he 
does  not  use  Sunday. 

Look  into  another  home.  The  boys  have 
a  book,  and  the  father  is  sitting  with  them. 
One  leans  up  against  him  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  hangs  upon  his  other  side.  They  read 
the  book  together,  talk  it  over  until  weary, 
then  walk  out  on  the  street  together.  Father 
and  boys  are  companions.  This  father  is 
giving  his  boys  his  best  gift,  himself. 

So  let  every  father  do  if  he  would  save  his 
boys, — become  their  trusted  friend  and  com- 
panion, early  gain  their  love  and  confidence ; 
and  then  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  does  not 
lose  their  respect  when  they  grow  older  and 
wiser,  and  can  see  clear  through  him. 

Ah  1  we  can  do  nothing  for  our  children 
worth  the  while  unless  we  can  give  them  our- 
selves. If  we  have  money,  we  may  buy  for 
them  nurses  and  kindergartens  and  books 
and  tutors,  and  later  college ;  but,  if  we 
would  save  them,  we  must  give  them  a  father 
and  mother,  a  Christian  father  and  a  Chris- 
tian mother. 

The  American  home  must  save  America : 
the  church,  with  its  various  societies,  cannot 
do  it.  These  agencies  are  unnatural.  They 
work  at  a  long  range :  they  begin  with  the 
child  too  late  in  life.  Has  the  degeneration 
of  the  home  gone  so  far  that  the  statement 
of  one  of  our  social  philosphers  is  true : — 

**The  home,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
fundamental  agency  for  fostering  morality 
in  the  young,  is  just  now  in  sore  need  of  re- 
pair. We  can  no  longer  depend  upon  it 
alone  for  moral  guardianship." 
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Glimpses  into  the  inner  regions  of  a  great 
soul  do  one  good.  Contact  of  this  kind 
strengthens,  restores,  refreshes.  Courage 
returns  as  we  gaze.  When  we  see  what  has 
been,  we  doubt  no  more  that  it  can  be 
again.  At  the  sight  of  a  man  we,  too,  say 
to  ourselves,  "Let  us  also  be  men." — AmieVa 
Journal, 


Unitarians  are,  as  a  role,  good-natured 
people,  who  are  willing  to  do  anything  in 
reason  to  please  their  friends  or  placate  their 
foes.  But  there  are  certain  bounds  of  com- 
pliance which  they  find  it  impossible  to  over- 
step. They  feel  that  they  cannot  cease  to 
exist  even  for  the  purpose  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  large  numbers  of  highly  respectable 
fellow-citizens.  Their  own  consciences  for- 
bid self-destruction,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  plainly  declares  their  right 
to  life  as  well  as  *4iber^  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  The  same  affirmation  is  ap- 
plied, if  not  expressly  stated,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  other  States. 

Nor  do  they  think  it  unreasonable  to 
insist  that  they  must  live  under  such 
conditions  as  make  existence  possible.  The 
previous  question  was  in  debate  between 
Unitarians  and  their  earnest  undisguised 
enemies, — the  good  people  who  look  down 
upon  Unitarianism  as  a  pernicious  heresy, 
without  which  the  world  would  be  vastly 
better  off.  But  now  the  issue  lies  between 
them  and  their  friends  or  those  who  appar- 
ently take  a  very  friendly  interest  in  them. 
After  giving  them  many  pleasant  and  com- 
forting assurances  as  to  the  good  they  have 
done  in  softening  the  harshness  of  Ortho- 
doxy, in  insisting  upon  the  essential  worth 
of  human  nature,  and  in  making  character 
the  chief  test  of  the  value  of  the  religious 
life,  these  friendly  critics  go  on  to  say : 
"But  you  must  not  become  denominational. 
You  must  not  organize.  You  must  not 
make  statements  of  faith,  and  declare  that 
these  represent,  approximately  even,  the  be- 
lief of  the  majority  of  Unitarian  churches, 
although  in  the  same  document  you  an- 
nounce that  such  statements  are  not  in  any 
sense  a  test  of  fellowship.  You  ought  not 
to  call  yourselves  by  any  distinctive  name. 
All  these  things  tend  to  narrow  and  harden. 
By  doing  this  you  will  degenerate  into  a 
paltry  sect,  and  lose  your  glorious  birthright 
as  a  great  spiritual  influence.  For  the  sake 
of  putting  on  an  insignificant  little  body 
you  will  cease  to  be  a  lovely  ghost.  Exist  ? 
Oh,  certainly,  we  want  you  to  exist.  In- 
deed, we  rather  insist  upon  it  But  not 
quite  so  definitely   and  corporeally.    You 
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must  be  content  to  do  without  *a  local 
habitation  and  a  name'  if  you  would  be 
approved  by  us,  your  moet  faithful  friends." 
But  this  is  to  grant  existence  and  at  the 
same  time  to  refuse  the  conditions  which 
make  existence  possible.  The  only  appro- 
priate answer  to  such  a  proposition  is  to  cry 
out: — 

"Najr,  take  mj  life  and  all. 

.  . .  Yon  take  mj  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

Unitarianism  must  have  its  own  churches 
and  kindred  organizations,  its  own  state- 
ments of  belief,  its  own  name,  to  a  certain 
extent  its  own  denominational  form  and 
character.  Why  ?  Simply  because  it  has 
its  own  life  to  lead.  It  may  be  granted 
that  these  are  limitations,  but  they  are  very 
necessary  and  useful  limitations  for  people 
who  have  any  definite  religions  views  of 
their  own  and  a  clear  hope  of  persuading 
other  nibn  to  accept  them. 

If  we  do  not  have  our  own  churches, 
where  shall  we  go  for  worship  ?  Certainly, 
not  to  Orthodox  churches  or  to  semi-ortho- 
dox churches.  In  the  one  case  we  must  be 
in  constant  rebellion  against  the  creeds,  and 
ill  the  other  constantly  irritated  by  shuffling 
attempts  to  make  the  old  creeds  mean  some- 
thing different  from  what  common  sense 
has  always  interpreted  them  to  mean.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  abundance 
of  genuine  religious  life  in  all  these  churches. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  that  or  of -the 
great  value  of  the  service  they  are  doing  for 
humanity.  But  beliefs  are  vital  things, 
also.  They  lie  at  the  centre  of  all  our 
work  and  worship.  We  can  respect  the 
beliefs  of  others,  but  we  ought  not  to  depre- 
ciate our  own,  or  ignore  them,  or  juggle 
with  them.  We  cannot  with  honesty  and 
self-respect  make  our  religious  homes  in 
churches  with  whose  beliefs  we  are  in  radi- 
cal disagreement. 

And,  if  we  have  churches  of  our  own,  it 
follows  naturally  enough  that  we  must  have 
a  name.  No  one  pretends  that  Unitarian  is 
an  adequate  word  for  our  need.  It  is  not 
a  very  descriptive  title,  any  more  than  are 
the  names  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
etc.,  for  the  greater  sects.  It  gives  a  hint  of 
our  belief  about  God  and  our  philosophy  of 
the  universe,  but  of  many  of  the  largest  and 
deepest  and  most  essential  truths  that  we 


hold  it  makes  no  sign.  And  yet  I  suppose 
we  can  get  along  with  it  very  well,  as  other 
denominations  get  along  with  their  names. 
Certainly,  we  can  do  with  it  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  can  do  without  it.  For  it  is 
always  our  privilege,  by  the  truthfulness 
and  power  of  our  thought,  by  the  holiness 
and  helpfulness  of  bur  lives,  to  put  into  that 
inadequate  title  the  large  religious  meaning 
which  in  time  the  world  must  recognize. 

We  assert,  then,  our  right  to  live  and  to 
use  such  means  as  seem  fitted  to  give  us  the 
most  efficient  life.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  these  are  definite  names,  definite  state- 
ments of  belief,  definite  organization. 


KHASI  HILLS   UNITARIAN  UNtON. 


In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  anniversary  meetings  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1896,  at  Nongtalang,  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Khasi  Hills  Unitarian  Union 
for  1897-98  was  held  at  Jowai-on  the  20tb, 
21st,  and  22d  of  March,  1897.  The  confer- 
ence was  begun  by  home  prayer-meetings  at 
Jowai  throughout  the  anniversary  week,  be- 
ginning from  Monday  evening,  the  15ih  of 
March.  These  hbme  meetings  were  found 
very  helpful  for  rousing  and  inspiring  our 
people.  There  was  a  welcome  prayer-meet- 
ing in  the  church  on  Saturday,  after  which 
there  was  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
board.  On  Sunday  there  were  three  meet- 
ings; and  the  speakers  were  U  langkassar  of 
Shillong,  U  Shngii  Pohthmi  and  U  Riang 
Pohlong  of  Nongtalang,  Rev.  David  Ed- 
wards, U  Rakhmoi  of  Shiliangmyntaog,  and 
U  Kissor  Singh  of  Jowai.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  the  Unitarians  from  the  in- 
terior, and  the  meetings  were  very  warm 
and  successful  in  spite  of  wind  and  heavy 
rain. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  business  meet- 
ing of  the  board.  The  secretary.  Rev.  D. 
Edwards,  read  the  report  of  the  Union  for 
the  year  1896,  which  showed  a  considerable 
increase  in  membership  during  the  year. 
The  following  were  the  places  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Unitarian  Chureh  resided,  and 
which  were  visited  and  supervised  by  the 
workers  from  the  headquarters  (Jowai) : — 

Jowai.— There  were  regular  services  and 
Sunday-  school  on  Sundays,  adult  Bible  class 
on  Mondays,  members'  meetings  on  Wednes- 
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days,  Thursday's  women's  meetings,  Friday's 
family  prayer-meetings,  Saturday's  evening 
services,  and  an  active  Post-office  Mission. 
There  was  a  day  school  with  two  teachers. 
Two  boys  passed  the  government  primary 
examinations  during  the  year.  There  were 
sixty-six  Unitarians. 

Nongtalang  and  Nonglamin. — There  was  a 
Sunday-school  and  regular  services  on  Sun- 
days, and  two  other  meetings  on  week-days. 
There  were  two  paid  mission  workers,  of 
which  one  was  for  Nonglamin.  There  were 
thirty-five  Unitarians. 

Shillong  and  Laitlyngkot. — Forty  UnitSr 
rians  (the  number  has  since  very  much 
decreased),  with  two  paid  workers. 

The  following  places  had  no  workers: 
Syndai,  6  Unitarians;  Darang,  18  Unita- 
rians; Padu,  7  Unitarians;  Raliang,  30 
Unitarians ;  Nartiang,  10  Unitarians. 

The  accounts  were  read  by  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  Kissor  Singh.  The  amount  of  contri- 
butions from  the  various  societies  to  the 
Union  for  the  half-year  ending  Deo.  31, 
1897,  was  Rs.  71. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  send  a 
petition  to  the  English  Unitarians,  praying 
them  to  send  a  European  missionary  to 
reside  in  the  Khasi  Hills  to  be  our  director, 
adviser,  and  teacher.  We  have  since  re- 
ceived a  reply  that  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  was  unable  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  competent  missionary  will- 
ing to  devote  three  years  in  India.  Mr. 
Kissor  Singh  requested  the  brethren  to  allow 
him  to  resign  the  office  of  president,  because 
he  felt  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of  the 
multifarious  duties  he  was  required  to  per- 
form, and  that  he  would  remain  to  be  their 
treasurer.  After  much  discussion  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  remain  in  the  office 
for  one  year  more. 

There  was  a  farewell  meeting  on  Monday, 
the  22d  of  March;  and  the  brethren  and 
sisters  left  Jowai  for  their  respective  vil- 
lages. 

On  the  memorable  12th  of  June,  1897,  at 
5.10  P.M.,  there  was  a  most  terrible  earth- 
quake at  Jowai  and  the  whole  Khasi  Hills, 
lasting  about  five  minutes.  It  was  followed 
by  many  successive  waves  at  the  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes  for  about  two  days ;  and 
then  it  occurred  daily  at  longer  intervals, 
four  or  five  times,  and  still  continues.  The 
shocks  were  felt  throughout    the   eastern 


part  of  India,  demolishing  and  otherwise 
doing  great  damages  to  masonry  buildings. 
At  Jowai  almost  all  stone  buildings  were 
destroyed.  Our  little  church,  although 
standing  on  masonry  plinth,  was  saved 
from  destruction.  The  damages  done  were 
repairable.  On  Sunday,  the  18th,  there 
was  service  in  our  church,  as  usual, — no  pub- 
lic worship  anywhere  else  at  Jowai.  There 
were  only  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  persons 
in  attendance.  Slight  shocks  were  felt 
during  the  whole  time  that  service  was  held. 
At  the  close,  when  singing  the  last  line 
of  the  first  verse  of  "Nearer,  my  God,  to 
thee,"  a  sudden  sharp,  severe  shock  came, 
shaking  the  whole  chapel ;  and  all  the  people 
rushed  to  the  front  door,  I  myself  following. 
It  just  then  ceased;  and  we  re-entered  the 
church,  resumed  the  singing,  and  then  the 
benediction  brought  the  service  to  a  close. 
Only  one  Unitarian  died,  near  Cherrapunji, 
from  landslips ;  and  the  small  meeting-house 
at  Shillong  was  rendered  useless  on  that 
memorable  12th  of  June,  1897. 

Hajom  Kissor  Sinoh. 


THE  HIGHER  FAITH. 


BY   WILLIAM   BRDHTON. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  falling  of  leaves. 
The  summer  was  over.  All  its  lovely  days 
had  passed  in  happy  procession,  and  given 
delight  to  the  children  of  men.  Flowers 
had  grown,  fruits  had  ripened,  the  sun 
had  shortened  his  gulden  rays.  Then  it  was 
autumn,  and  the  forests  knew  that  this  was 
the  old  age  of  one  year  of  their  life;  but 
they  burned  with  the  glow  of  the  sunset 
sky,  and  showed  not  the  least  sign  of  fear 
what  time  they  listened  to  the  whisper  of 
the  wind  which  came  from  the  North  with 
its  word  of  chill  and  doubt.  There  is  an- 
other message  in  the  voice  of  the  south 
wind,  as  the  earth  understands  every  spring, 
or  we  should  never  have  any  flowers.  But 
here  is  what  the  foolish  North  said  to  a  tall 
maple  that  stood  in  its  way:  — 

"Flaming  maple,  you  are  the  tree  that  a 
poet  likens  to  the  burning  bush  of  Moses, 
I  believe.  Well,  however  that  may  be,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  all  this  finery  of 
yours  will  soon  be  lost.  It  is  my  duty  to 
strike  from  every  branch  its  scarlet  glory. 
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aud  leave  not  even  a  remnant  behind.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  this,  but  I 
would  not  have  you  in  seeming  blissful 
ignorance  ;  and  so,  in  my  rough  but  honest 
way,  I  tell  you  what  is  coming  to  pass." 

♦'Very  good,  very  goodl"  murmured  the 
maple.  ''This  is  nothing  new  that  you 
have  to  repeat.  Have  I  not  heard  it  each 
year  of  my  growing?  So  I  am  prepared 
for  it.  And,  besides,  I  only  believe  half  I 
hear  when  you  are  speaking ;  for  my  experi- 
ence proves  you  are  both  true  and  false, — 
true  as  strictly  adhering  to  appearances, 
and  false  in  not  speaking  of  the  new  life 
that  follows  the  fall  of  my  leaf." 

"Ob,  that  is  going  too  far,"  said  the 
wind.  "How  do  you  know  about  what  fol- 
lows? How  are  you  going  to  tell  anything 
about  the  future?  I  am  dealing  with  the 
here,  the  now,  that  we  can  see  and  under- 
stand ;  and  it  declares  your  leaves  must  fall 
and  wither,  and  be  returned  to  dust." 

"Well,  that  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  more  is  to  follow.  And  it  is  the  more 
which  gives  meaning  to  the  present  change. 
You  are  not  to  forget  that.  I  have  seen  the 
autumns,  1  have  seen  the  springtides ;  and 
I  believe  in  the  faithfulness  of  May  as 
surely  as  I  aocept  the  November,  and  you  as 
its  trumpeter.  And  so  my  conviction  is 
that  life  is  always  and  ever.  Death  is  but 
seeming.  Life,  life,  is  the  real  and  the  only 
true  thing." 

At  this  the  North  Wind  ceased  to  listen, 
and  went  on  its  way  with  the  idea  that  the 
Maple  was  a  stupid,  ignorant  tree,  and  was 
not  worth  thinking  about,  anyway. 

But  I  wish  it  had  remained  long  enough 
to  hear  the  word  of  two  swallows,  who  had 
caught  the  drift  of  his  complaining  and 
doubt.  One  said :  "The  wind  is  not  half  as 
wise  as  he  thinks  himself,  to  be  talking  in 
that  manner.  If  we  believed  the  fall  was 
all,  where  would  we  be  ?  We  should  doubt- 
less perish  in  the  snow ;  but  hope  gives  di- 
rection to  our  flight,  and  we  follow  the 
summer  wherever  it  may  wander.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  guiding  to  the  south,  and  we 
believe  in  our  recall  here  in  the  spring ;  and 
that  faith  is  the  joy  and  safety  of  our  life." 

"True,  true,"  sang  its  mate, — ?*true  as  the 
stars  and  sweet  as  the  flowers,  for  us  and 
the  children  of  men.  We  must  follow  the 
golden  light,  we  must  be  obedient  to  the 
higher  faith." 


FROM  DARKNESS   TO  DAYLIGHT. 

Out  of  darkness  into  daylight 

God  has  led  me  once  again. 
He  has  kept  me  in  my  weakness, 

Brought  me  through  the  path  of  pain. 
Oftentimes  my  heart  was  weary : 

Doabt  and  Fear,  dark  guests,  were  there. 
Now  I  leave  them  with  the  shadows: 

God  has  heard  my  earnest  prayer. 

Stronger  than  all  earthly  wishes 
Did  my  soul's  voice  cry  to  him. 

Faith  shone  palely  throagh  the  darkness, 
Coarage  wavered,  Hope  grew  dim. 

Gone  were  joy  and  peace  and  gladness, 
Loved  Religion  looked  less  fair. 

Now  again  it  glows  and  brightens : 
'  God  once  more  has  answered  prayer. 

I  have  suffered  for  a  purpose. 

Joy  has  blossomed  out  of  pain. 
To  all  other  souls  discouraged- 

I  would  say,  Hope  once  again. 
Heart,  head,  hand,  may  all  be  weary, 

Struggling  still  with  doubt  or  care. 
Through  the  darkness  God  will  send  thee 

Answer  to  each  earnest  prayer. 

Maud  L.  Cotton. 
Bemis  Heights,  N.Y. 


SPREAD  THE  GOSPEL. 


The  surest  way  in  which  ^ou  can  extend 
the  blessings  and  influence  of  our  grand 
Unitarian  gospel  is  by  persuading  your 
nearest  friends  to  subscribe  for  the  Unita- 
rian, that  its  monthly  message  of  faith  and 
love  may  be  safely  delivered  to  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Twelve  months  of  the  best  religious  in- 
struction and  inspiration  for  a  one-dollar 
subscription ! 


The  most  satisfactory  way  to  make 
money  is  from  labor  that  benefits  others 
while  it  brings  profit  to  one's  self.  To 
any  organization  in  any  Unitarian 
church,  such  as  a  Woman's  Alliance,  a 
Unity  Club  or  guild  desiring  to  increase 
its  treasury,  the  Unitarian  offers  the 
BEST  POSSIBLE  WAY.  This  Opportu- 
nity will  be  fully  explained  on  applica- 
tion by  letter. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Our  Work. 


We   were    unable   to    make 


room  in  our  last  issue  for  the 
important  paper  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  by  Mr.  Batchelor.  We 
hope,  however,  that  none  of  our  readers 
will  fail  to  read  it  in  this  number.  The 
article  will  be  found  on  page  493,  entitled 
"Our  Work";  and  through  our  work  we 
come  to  realize  our  privileges  and  the  glory 
of  our  calling. 

...  ,  There  are  enough  un- 

An  Unconscious  tt  -i.    • 

,,^..     . conscious  Unitarians  in 

Unitarian.         ^,  ,,  ^         , 

the  world  to  make  our 

little  sect  a  mighty  power  for  the  benefi- 
cent uplifting  of  humauity,  could  they  be 
rallied  together  in  a  compact  body.  We 
are  reminded  of  this  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion in  many  of  the  European  journals  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  late  ex- President  of 
France,  Casimir- Pdrier.  Though  brought 
up  a  Catholic,  he  left  that  Church,  and  be- 
longed to  no  religious  organization.  His 
interesting  statement  reveals  a  distinctly 
devout  mind  and  a  heart  inspired  with  the 
noblest  religious  convictions.  The  ^*conf es- 
sion,"  as  it  has  been  called,  contains  the 
following  striking  passages :  — 

**With  a  fervent  faith  I  believe  in  a 
good,  a  just,  and  a  loving  Grod,  whose 
secrets  are  unsearchable,  but  none  of 
whose  secrets  insult  the  reason  and 
outrage  the  conscience  which  he  has 
given  us.  I  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  in  human  responsi- 
bility, and  accordingly  in  human  liberty 
of  action. 

<*I  believe  that  true  piety  consists  in 
active  love,  in  obedience  to  duty,  in  the 
submission  to  and  reverence  for  the 
divine  law  which  has  been  written  in 
our  hearts.  In  this,  too,  according  to 
my  view,  consists  the  only  genuine  kind 
of  prayer.  In  Christ,  looked  at  purely 
in  the  light  of  the  pure  gospel,  I  love 
and  venerate  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  lovable  of  all  the  creatures  that 
have  come  into  the  world,  the  most 
exalted  and  in  every  respect  the  most 
perfect  model  for  mankind  in  morality 
and  religion." 


Behind  the  aospels.    f'"''     Sayings     of 

Jesus,  recently  dis- 
covered in  Egypt  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt,  and  to  which  we  referred  in  our  Sep- 
tember issue,  have  a  very  important  bear- 
ing, according  to  Prof.  J.  Rendal  Harris  of 
Cambridge,  England,  in  the  fact  that  they 
carry  us  back  to  a  source  of  information 
prior  to  that  of  the  existing  Gospels. 
These  Logia,  or  Sayings,  contain  material 
which  cannot  be  found  in  our  Gospels,  and 
clearly  indicate  that  we  may  yet  discover 
some  primitive  record  rich  with  new  sayings 
of  the  Master.  We  quote  from  an  article 
by  Prof.  Harris  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 


view : — 


"Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  defi- 
nitely introduced  to  a  new  stratum  in 
the  history  of  the  evangelic  literature, 
which  may  be  only  separated  from  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  deposited  tradi- 
tion by  the  fact  of  a  translation  from 
Hebrew  into  Greek.  That  is  to  say, 
toe  are  behind  the  Gospels.  Once  again 
the  higher  critics  have  turned  out  to 
be  right,  and  the  conservatives  wrong ; 
for  the  latter  have  steadily  ignored  the 
existence  of  written  documents  under- 
lying our  canonical  Gospels,  while  the 
former  have  recognized  their  existence, 
and  have  used  the  critical  art  to  re- 
cover them.  Yesterday  there  were  no 
Logia  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
English-speaking  critics :  to-day  every 
one  is  talking  Liogia.  And  when  one 
reads  over,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
discovery,  the  laborious  attempts  made 
by  Westcott,  in  his  'History  of  the 
Canon,'  to  prove  that  the  variations  in 
the  evangelical  quotations  of  the  Fathers 
are  not  due  to  the  use  of  extra-canoni- 
cal sources,  the  conviction  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  he  was  defending  an  untenable 
position." 


Tiie  Real  Jesus. 


The  editorial  columns  of 
the  Universalistj  October 
23,  were  illuminated  by  the  following  com- 
ment upon  Mr.  Chadwick's  Saratoga  address 
on  "The  New  Theology  as  related  to  Philos- 
ophy and  History" : — 
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"The  intention  of  Mr.  Chadwick  in 
his  paper  read  before  the  Saratoga  Con- 
ference was  not,  we  must  assume,  to 
depreciate  Jesas  so  mach  as  to  take 
away  the  remaining  prop  from  the 
*New  Theology.'  But  it  is  impossible 
to  read  that  paper,  and  not  feel  that  the 
aathor  has  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  in 
any  but  the  hereditary  and  statistical 
sense.  By  inheritance  and  inevitable 
intellectual  and  spiritual  absorption  he 
is  more  like  the  Master  whom  his  dia- 
lectic discredits  than  some  who  are 
rated  as  sound  in  the  faith.  But  Jesus 
is  to  him  not  at  all  what  he  has  been 
and  still  is  and  always  will  be  to  the 
*  Christian  world.  Mr.  Chadwick  be- 
lieves scarcely  anything  told  of  Jesus  )n 
tiie  Gospels,  be  repudiates  altogether 
what  is  affirmed  of  him  in  the  creeds 
and  in  theology,  and  he  empties  from 
the  great  personality  that  fills  so  large 
a  space  in  the  history  of  religion  most 
of  its  unique  contents.  So  does  this 
poet   theologian  'abjure  his  predilec- 
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tions. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  our  Uni- 
versalist  brother  was  affected  in  this  way  by 
Mr.  Chadwick's  paper.  In  so  far  as  it  dealt 
with  the  various  philosophical  attempts  to 
establish  the  unique  divinity  of  Jesus,  it 
argued  that  the  Christ  of  philosophy  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  historical 
Jesus ;  and  to  this,  we  suppose,  the  Univer- 
salist  would  heartily  agree.  In  so  far  as  the 
paper  dealt  with  the  historic  argument  for 
the  unique  divinity  of  Jesus,  it  was  a  plea  for 
the  fulness  of  God  in  history  and  the  divine 
in  man,  which  ought  not  to  be  shocking  to 
the  Universalist  mind.  It  is  mainly  by 
writing  down  humanity  that  a  necessity  for 
a  superhuman  Jesus  is  made  good.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  both  Channing  and 
Phillips  Brooks  cared  less  for  what  was 
''unique"  in  Jesus  than  for  what  he  had  in 
common  with  the  best  of  human  kind.  Mr. 
Chadwick's  paper  was  a  frank  and  cordial 
affirmation  of  the  normal  humanity  of  Jesus ; 
but,  if  such  an  affirmation  costs  him  his 
Christian  standing,  it  involves  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  his 
lamentable  fate.  We  do  not  understand 
that  Mr.  Chadwick  "believes  scarcely  any- 
thing told  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,"  but  that 


he  removes  from  them  something  more  of 
theological  accretion  than  does  our  Univer- 
salist friend-  As  for  what  is  "affirmed  of 
him  in  the  creeds  and  in  theology,"  it  ill 
becomes  a  Universalist  to  make  this '  a 
standard  of  Christianity,  so  widely  have 
the  Universalists  departed  from  the  tradi- 
tional belief.  But  the  degree  of  Orthodoxy 
is  no  measure  of  the  orthodox  spirit.  On 
the  contrary,  the  smaller  the  residuum  of 
Orthodoxy,  the  higher  its  tall  angels  hold 
their  skirts,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by 
contact  with  any  "damnable  heresy." 

^-      «       ..,         M    The  New  York  Obser- 

!h    rf  ^«"  ^^  *^«  following 

the  Clergy.  ^.^^  ^^^  valuable  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  clergy, — a  theme 
which  just  now  is  creating  a  good  deal  of 
very  unjust  criticism : — 

"While  the  poverty  of  which  ministers 
justly  complain  is  due  mainly  to  lack  of 
adequate  liberality  on  the  part  of  con- 
gregations, there  is  no  doubt  that  over- 
supply  is  a  contributory  cause.  The 
old  problem  was  that  of  securing  a 
sufficient  number  of  pastors  for  our 
growing  population.  But  the  supply 
now  seems  to  have  overtaken,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  the  actual  needs  of  the 
churches.  In  our  own  denomination 
the  average  annual  increase  of  ministers 
is  144,  and  that  of  churches  100.  If 
we  may  accept  as  correct  the  statement 
that  a  home  mission  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Church  suggested  that 
the  seminaries  refuse  to  take  any  new 
men  this  year,  a  similar  condition  exists 
in  that  body.  And  statistics  show  that 
throughout  the  country  there  is  1  min- 
ister to  every  560  of  population,  and 
1  Protestant  pastor  to  every  133  com- 
municants in  Protestant  churches.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  less  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  congregations  to  economize 
at  the  expense  of  the  minister's  salary, 
in  the  oertainty  that  their  pulpits  can 
be  easily  filled  from  the  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  candidates.  Minis- 
ters who  find  themselves  practically 
unable  to  live  on  their  stipends,  and 
seek  redress  by  a  change  of  churches, 
are  confronted  by  the  inevitable 
scramble  for  every  vacant  place.  Even 
those  better  situated,  but  who  believe 
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that  a  change  would  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  congregation,  must  face 
the  probability  that  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced man  will  be  chosen  before 
them,  and  at  a  smaller  salary  than  they 
are  now  receiving.  With  families  to 
bring  up  and  educate,  unfitted  for  or 
unwilling  to  take  up  any  other  calling, 
feeling  that  they  must  do  their  ap- 
pointed work  at  whatever  sacrifice,  they 
'  struggle  on,  practising  at  home  humili- 
ating economies,  and  filled  with  repin- 
ings  at  the  lack  in  their  lives  of  comfort 
and  measurable  independence.  Inevi- 
tably, such  a  condition  impairs  their 
usefulness  and  growth,  and  tends  to 
produce  a  deference  to  the  wealthier 
section  of  their  flocks  injurious  to  both. 
Should  it  continue,  the  result  must  be, 
not  perhaps  a  diminution  of  the  number 
of  those  entering  the  ministry,  but  that 
those  who  by  intellect  and  energy  are 
best  qualified  for  it  will  be  diverted  to 
other  vocations,  leaving  the  work  to  be 
done  by  men  of  inferior  powers,  but 
content  to  lead  narrow  and  quiet  lives. 
''Various  remedies  have  been  proposed 
for  this  evil,  but  as  yet  none  of  them 
has  taken  strong  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  The  plan  of  endowing  pulpits 
through  contributions  made  during 
prosperous  seasons  would  meet  the 
difficulty,  but  against  it  is  the  incurable 
belief  on  the  part  of  congregations  that 
a  ministry  thus  supported  would  lose 
energy.  The  Scotch  'Sustentation* 
plan  would  insure  a  higher  average 
salary  than  Protestant  pastors  in  this 
country  enjoy.  But,  as  insuring  the 
partial  independence  of  pastors,  it  would 
be  unacceptable  to  a  people  which 
insists  that  the  worldly  circumstances 
of  a  pastor  shall  be  determined  by  the 
congregation  to  which  he  ministers.  A 
third  plan  suggested  is  that  of  providing 
for  the  promotion  or  dotation  of  minis- 
ters from  the  country  to  the  town,  on 
the  theory  that  the  meagre  salaries  of 
the  former  could  be  endured,  were  there 
hope  that  in  later  life  the  pastor  would 
enjoy  the  greater  ease  of  the  city  pulpit. 
But  the  city  churches  would  oppose  any 
limitation  of  their  liberty  of  selection ; 
while  a  celibate  clergy  would,  as  creat- 
ing a  separate  caste,  seem  out  of  the 


question.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of  save 
a  clearer  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  that  a  teacher,  to  reach  his 
highest  usefulness,  should  be  measur- 
ably independent  of  his  flock,  and  not 
be  forced  to  fritter  away  his  energies  in 
striving  to  preserve  that  independence, 
and  a  stronger  desire  to  relieve  ministers 
of  every  care  which  impairs  their 
spiritual  life.'' 


ONB  UPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAT. 


Sunday. 

Whether  n(ien  sow  or  reap  the  fields. 
Her  admonitions  Nature  yields ; 
That  mot  by  bread  alone  we  live, 
Or  what  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give ; 

That  evejy  day  should  leave  some  pari 
Free  for  a  Sabbath  of  the  heart : 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  blest 
From  morn  to  eve  with  hallowed  rest. 

—  W.  Wordsworth. 


Monday. 

Hail  to  the  harvest  days  I 
In  glad  thanksgiving  raise 

Hand,  heart,  and  voice. 
The  valleys  laugh  and  sing. 
Forests  and  mountains  ring. 
The  plains  their  tribute  bring, 

The  streams  rejoice. 

Yea  t  make  one  glad  acclaim, 
And  joyous  thanks  proclaim 

Through  all  the  earth. 
To  glory  in  your  lot 
Is  comely ;  out  be  not 
Man*s  benefits  forgot 

Amid  your  mirth. 

Myriads  in  distant  years 
Toiling  mid  hopes  and  fears, 

Fruit  to  afford ; 
Now  to  your  garners  throng, 
Bearing  your  sheaves  along, 
Singing  your  harvest  song 

In  sweet  accord. 


Tuesday. 

O  man,  search  out  tod  purify  thy  thought ! 
For,  if  thou  thinkest  evil,  be  thou  sure 
Thy  acts  will  bear  the  shadow  of  the  stain ; 
And,  if  thy  thought  be  perfect,  then  thy  deed 
Will  be  as  of  the  perfect,  true  and  pure. 
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Wednesday. 

Thou,  Brother,  on  this  day  of  grace 
Hast  here  declared  thy  part ; 

Though  loving  peace  and  all  our  race, 
Soldier  and  Knight  thou  art, 

Thou  shalt  not  quit  the  rank  for  fear, 
Thou  shalt  be  brave  and  true ; 

Thy  chosen  life  thou  shalt  revere, 
And  knightly  duty  do. 

Oh,  say,  amidst  our  modem  men 

A  true  man  thou  wilt  be, — 
True  to  thyself  and  brethren, 

Serving  Humanity. 

We  are  thy  comrades  in  the  strife ; 

We,  too,  the  promise  give ; 
Since  we  from  others  hold  our  life. 

We  will  for  others  live. 

—  V.  Lushington. 

Thursday. 

Who  can  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  ? 
We  have  our  fellow-mortals  to  make  happy. 
And  thus  become  so  in  diffusing  joy : 
What  else  can  joy  be  but  the  spreading  joy ! 

— Byron, 
Friday. 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  sooth  and  heal  and  bless 
Lie  scattered  at  the  feet  of  men,  like  flowers. 

— TT.   Wordsworth. 

Saturday. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  lo  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 

For  the  good  or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  a  new  Messiah, 

Offers  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever, 

'Twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble, 

When  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit 

And  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses, 

While  the  coward  stands  aside. 
Till  the  multitude  make  virtue 

Of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

— J.  R.  LowelL 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The  admirable  little  pamphlet,  "The 
Golden  Rule  in  Business,"  by  Charles  F. 
Dole,  from  which  we  made  our  "Upward 
Look"  selections  last  month,  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  transferred,  as  far  as  copyright 
is  concerned,  to  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  by  whom  orders  will 
be  filled  henceforth. 


The  current  leaflet  lessons,  published  by 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  ^*Bea- 
con  Lights  of  Christian  History,"  are  being 
well  received.  The  biographical  and  living 
character  of  the  subjects  make  them  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  young.  An  addi- 
tional consideration  is  that  a  large  amount 
of  material  is  available  to  any  teacher  in 
preparing  for  his  class.  The  leaflets  for 
November  are  ready,  including  the  following 
subjects  for  the  three  grades:  Primary,— 
"Being  True,'*  "Missionaries,"  "Elizabeth 
Fry,"  and  "A  Loving  Mother" ;  Intermediate 
and  Advanced, — "Spirit  of  Policy,"  "Mis- 
sionaries," »*The  Missionary  Spirit,"  and 
"Augustine.'*  The  Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate grades  are  illustrated  in  every  les- 
son, and  are  prepared  by  Rev.  £dward  A. 
Horton;  the  Advanced,  by  Rev.  Albert 
Walkley.  Each  leaflet  consists  of  four 
pages.  Price  for  each  grade,  75  cents  per 
hundred  leaflets. 

Our  friends  across  the  water  are  always  at 
work  trying  to  meet  the  Sunday-school  de- 
mands. Among  recent  publications  from 
the  London  Sunday  School  Association  are 
"Half-hours  with  the  Parables,"  by  J.  Crow- 
ther  Hirst,  and  "Ten  Lessons  on  iKeligion," 
by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  LL.D.  The 
latter  manual  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  twelve 
pages  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  a 
reprint  of  something  issued  several  years 
ago.  Seven  lessons  are  devoted  to  a  treat- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  others  treat 
the  contents  of  the  Bible,  definitions  of  re- 
ligion, and  "Thoughts  about  God."  Price 
5  oent^  a  copy ;  postage,  2  cents  extra.  The 
first-named  volume  is  a  cloth-covered  manual, 
intended  for  class-work  in  Sunday-schools. 
Thirteen  parables  are  considered.  The 
treatment  includes  each  parable  in  full  text, 
comment,  an  appropriate  poem,  and  a  story 
illustrative  of  the  theme,  with  a  few  ques- 
tions added.  Pages  148;  price  35  cents, 
net ;  postage,  6  cents  extra. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  was  held  in  Boston, 
at  the  Second  Church,  Copley  Square, 
Wednesday  evening,  October  27,  and  Thurs- 
day, the  28th.  The  speakers  and  subjects 
were  as  follows  :  Rev.  William  H.  Lyon,  D.D. 
Subject,  "The  Hardships  and  Blessings  of 
a  Unitarian  Sunday-school."  Mrs.  Kate 
Gannett  Wells.  Subject,  "Teaching  from 
Life,  —  Ethics,  Examples,  Enthusiasm." 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.  Subject. 
'*The  Sunday-school  of  Yesterday  and  To- 
morrow." Rev.  Charles  H.  Porter,  Jr. 
Subject,  "Educational  Mission  Work  among 
Children."  Rev.  Henry  G.  Spaulding.  Sul>- 
iect,  "The  Life  of  Christ  in  Art"  Rev. 
Frank  A.  Gilmore.    Subject,  "The  Religious 
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Emphasis   in    Sunday-school    Instruction." 
Rev.  John    W.  Day.      Subject,   "How    to 
make  the  Sunday-school  Attractive."    Miss 
Edith  Callender.    Subject,  **Present  Needs 
in  Sunday-school  Work."     Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Crothers.     Subject,  "Benefits  of   Studying 
Christian  History."    From  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  directors,  Sunday-school  workers 
may  take  encouragement.     The  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  is  seventy  years  old, 
and  is  certainly  much  more  vigorous  and 
extended  in  its  work  than  at  any  previous 
time.     Comparison  was  made  in  the  report 
on     the    condition    thirty    years    ago.     A 
larger  number  of  Sunday-schools  have  con- 
tributed this  year  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  this  organization.     Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  55  contributing  parishes,  and 
only  three  of  those  were  outside  of  New 
England.      This    year    there    were     192. 
Striking  an  average  between  the  rosy  views 
of  those  who  have  very  flourishing  Sunday- 
schools  and  the  discouraged  accounts  of  those 
who  have  very  smair  schools,  it  can  safely 
be  stated  that  the  Unitarian  Sunday-schools 
are    more   numerous,  better   filled,    better 
equipped,  and  use  more  intelligent  methods 
than  at  any  previous  time.    I  have  often 
commented  on  the  different  spirit  now  exist- 
ing in  Unitarian  churches  as  regards  Sunday- 
school  instruction.    Ta<]ay  it  is  more  alert, 
loyal,  and  intelligent.    More  money  is  given 
to  the  support  oi  the  Sunday-school,  more 
interest  shown  by  the  parish  as  a  whole,  and 
more  pride  taken  in  the  good  results  aimed 
at,  more  recognition  on  all  hands  of  this 
educational  department  of  the  church. 

Along  with  the  large  issue  of  the  current 
lessons  on  "Beacon  Lights,'^  new  editions 
have  been  published  since  our  last  announce- 
ment of  the  following  books:  "Bible  Class 
Studies  in  Liberal  Christianity,"  by  J.  E. 
Thomas,  third  edition ;  "Questions  on  the 
Old  Testament  Books  in  their  Right  Order," 
by  J.  W.  Chadwick,  second  edition;  edi- 
tions of  various  leaflets  in  the  "  Noble  Lives 
and  Noble  Deeds"  series;  "Beginning  of 
Christianity,  Intermediate  Grade,"  fourth 
edition ;  "E very-Day  Life,  Part  I.,"  by  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Wilson,  eighth  edition;  "Scenes  in 
the  Life  of  Jesus,  Intermediate  Grade," 
seventh  edition;  "Lessons  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  by  W.  W.  Fenn,  second  edi- 
tion ;  "Sunday  Helps  for  Little  People,"  by 
Misses  Dockham  and  Gerrish, fifth  edition; 
"Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Howard  N.  Brown, 
eighteenth  edition;  "Lessons  on  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  Primary,"  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jaynes; 
"Teaching  of  Jesus,  Intermediate  Grade," 
fifth  edition  (this  is  the  second  edition 
within  three  months).  Besides  all  this, 
printed  to  fill  orders,  there  have  been  issued 
1,000  copies  of  Tract  No.  5,  "What  shall  We 
Do  with  the  Sunday-school?";  3,000  copies 
of  the  little  slip,  "Our  Faith"  ;  1,000  copies 


of  the  statement  of  belief  entitled  "Corner- 
stones of  Unitarian  Faith'';  and  a  fresh 
supply  is  now  ready  of  the  large  cardboard 
size  of  "Our  Faith"  for  hanging  on  the 
wall. 

The  Chicago  Union  of  Liberal  Sunday 
Schools  has  sta^d  its  course  once  more, 
with  every  proof  of  prosperity.  There 
roust  be  a  great  deal  of  good  from  these 
assemblings,  where  the  solitary  worker  be- 
comes encouraged  by  companionship  with 
kindred  spirits.  The  general  subject  of  the 
October  meeting  was  on  "Attendance." 
The  topic  for  the  November  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  9,  will  be 
"Christmas  in  the  Sunday-school."  The 
officers  are :  president,  Mr.  George  M.  Ken- 
dall; vice-president,  Mr.  C.  A.  S.  Chap- 
man; secretary,  Miss  Alice  L.  Griggs; 
chairman  Programme  Committee,  Mr. 
Albert  Scheible.  Mr.  Scheible  is  a  most 
active  element  in  these  matters.  His  zeal 
and  intelligence  go  hand  in  hand.  He 
would  like  to  have  lines  of  correspondence  out 
with  the  secretaries  of  similar  organizations 
in  the  denomination ;  and  it  will  be  a  favor 
if  such  persons  will  communicate  with  him, 
giving  lists  of  subjects  and  projects.  His 
address  is  1104  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  111. 

Every  Other  Sunday  has  reached  its 
fifth  number,  and  contains  in  the  present 
volume  more  material  than  ever  for  the 
younger  pupils.  The  excellent  pictures  and 
interesting  stories  in  this  fortnightly  publi- 
cation ought  to  be  appropriated  in  every 
Sunday-school  of  our  aeuomination.  When 
we  consider  how  small  the  price  is  for  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  returned,  the 
marvel  is  that  any  Sunday-school  goes  with- 
out it.  In  No.  5,  for  November  7,  will  be 
found  a  fine  picture  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Miss 
Hagar.  In  the  next  issue,  No.  6,  there  will 
be  two  pictures  of  the  historic  frigate 
"  Constitution,"  with  an  accompanying  his- 
torical sketch.    Price  40  cents  a  year. 

Edward  A.  Hortok. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   RELIGIOUS  UNION. 


[Headquarters,  Room  11,26  Beacon  Street,  Boflton, 
Mass.,  Emma  R.  Ross,  Secretary.] 


We  gladly  give  our  space  this  month  to  a 
reprint  of  extracts  from  an  article  by  Rer. 
A.  W.  Gould,  in  the  September  Old  and 
NetOf  entitled  '^Religion  and  the  Yonng 
People" :  — 

<*Pericles,  in  his  memorial  address  over 
the  young  men  who  fell  in  the  Peloponne- 
siau  War,  declared  that  a  city  that  had  lost 
its  youth  was  like  a  year  that  had  lost  its 
spring.  It  had  no  flowers,  and  would  have 
no  fruits.     So  a  church  that  has  failed  to 
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keep  its  boys  and  girls  will  have  a  scanty 
crop  of  men  and  women  in  the  years  to 
come.  Bat,  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls,  we 
must  fit  our  church  life  to  their  wants. 
Thev  do  not  seem  to  care  for  our  thought- 
ful lectures  on  the  higher  criticism  or  on 
the  still  higher  reconstruciion  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are 
not  attracted  by  our  essays  on  Browning 
and  Emerson.  They  are  only  boys  and 
g}r\a  in  mind  as  in  body,  and  they  need  the 
simplest  form  of  religious  food.  They  need 
pictures  that  move  without  words,  hymns 
that  touch  without  argument,  a  responsive 
service  which  takes  all  of  religion  for 
granted.  They  need  a  church  organization 
that  is  their  own,  and  that  is  young  enough 
to  satisfy  their  wants,  just  as  they  need 
games  young  enough  to  develop  body  and 
mind  before  they  grapple  with  the  great 
tasks  and  problems  of  mature  life.  Can  we 
not  give  them  such  a  simple  form  of  organi- 
zation in  each  of  our  churches  ?  It  matters 
little  what  it  is  called, — Guild  or  Fraternity 
or  Union, — but  it  ought  to  be  wholly  tiieirs, 
so  that  they  may  develop  their  religious  life 
and  their  religious  thought,  as  well  as  cul- 
tivate a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  life 
of  the  church  that  shall  make  them  loyal  to 
it  in  later  years,  and  keep  them  open  to  its 
inspiring  influences.  .  .  .  Already  a  great 
step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
formation  of  such  societies  and  the  creation 
of  a  national  organization  to  spread  and 
strengthen  the  work.  We  hope  all  our  local 
societies  will  put  themselves  in  touch  with 
the  National  Young  People's  Religions 
Union,  and  so  get  the  greater  courage  and 
wider  view  that  come  with  union  and  co- 
operation." 

The  Young  People's  Unions  and  Guilds 
have  largely  included  in  their  programmes  a 
temperance  service  for  Sunday  evening, 
November  28,  which  is  to  be  observed  as 
National  Temperance  Sunday  throughout 
the  land. 

The  Christian  Register  in  its  issue  for  the 
18th  of  November  will  have  a  series  of 
articles  from  which  interesting  suggestions 
may  be  gathered  for  the  use  of  unions 
and  guilds. 


BOOKS. 


The  most  satisfactory  way  to  make 
money  is  from  labor  that  benefits 
others  while  it  brings  profit  to  one's 
self.  To  any  organization  in  any  Uni- 
tarian church,  such  as  a  Woman's  Alli- 
ance, a  Unity  Club  or  guild  desiring  to 
increase  its  treasury,  the  Unitarian 
ofEers  the  best  possiblb  way.  This 
opportunity  will  be  fully  explained  on 
application  by  letter. 


A    History    of    Canada.      By    Charles 
G.   D.  Koberts.    Laiuson,  WolfEe  &  Co.— 
History  bv  a  poet  one  might  both  rejoice  in 
and  be  afraid  of,  beauty  of  description  and 
accuracy  of  detail  so  seldom  concurring ;  but 
in  this  volume  by  Prof.  Roberts  we  fiud 
the  rarest  combination  of  poetic  touch  with 
most  painstaking  and  careful  scholarship. 
The  concise  plan  upon  which  the  book  ifi 
laid   out,  the    admirable    arrangemeDt  of 
periods,  chapters,  and  even  paragraphs,  the 
not  too  copious  appendix,  the  one  simple  but 
complete  index,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
sort  of  egotistical  or  apologetic  introduc- 
tion,—  these  things  win  the  willing  reader's 
heart  at  first  sight.    Further  inspection  pro- 
vokes a  yet  deeper  interest.     We  soon  dis- 
cover that  we  have  here  a  rare  treat,  indeed, 
a  book  which  fascinates  by  the  purity,  vigor, 
masterfulness,  and  occasional  magnificence 
of  its  language,  which  leads  along  the  de- 
lighted reader  in  joyous  surprise,  as  sen- 
tence after  sentence  reveals  a  delicacy  of 
expression  which  is  the  genius  of  a  really 
great  literary  style.    It    may  possibly  be 
said  that  Prof.  Roberts,  as  a  Canadian,  re- 
gards the  history  of  his  native  country  with 
too  keen  a  sense  of  its  importance ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  strictly  true  that,  hav- 
ing stretched  her  power  over  half  a  conti- 
nent and  drawn  her  boundaries  along  three 
oceans,  Canada  becomes  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  the  world,  and  begins  to  feel  her  hand 
on  the  reins  of    destiny.     In   the  second 
period,  where  Prof.  Roberts  treats  of  the 
attitude  of  Canada  during  the  Revolution 
of  the  American  colonies,  he  is  on  difficult 
ground  as  regards  his  American  readers; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  come  into 
sympathetic  touch   with  the  views  of  one 
who  is  neither  of  the  colonies  nor  of  the 
mother  country.    In  his  summary  of  the 
present  prospects  the  three  alternatives  of 
annexation,  independence,  and  federation, 
are  briefly  considered.     The  first  is  charac- 
terized as  "a  burning  ignominy,*'  not  to  be 
thought  of.    The  second  he  regards  as  too 
dangerous.    **No  longer  backed  by  Great 
Britain,  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
United  States,  who  might  force  us  to  defend 
ourselves  in  a  ruinous  war,  and  dismember 
us  at    the  end  when  we  were  exhausted, 
even  as  she  treated  Mexico."    The  third  al- 
ternative Prof.  Roberts  rejoices  to  believe 
possible.    **The  practical  independence  se- 
cured under  federation  would  be  secured  by 
the  force  of  the  whole  empire.*'    It  would 
build  up  such  a  power  as  would  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world.     "It  would  gain  for  our 
race  a  glory  beside  which  the  most  dazzling 
pages  of  earth's  history  wonld  grow  pale." 
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"Way  Songs  and  Wanderings.  By  G. 
Addison  Young.  Estes  &  Lauriat. — 
These  way  songs,  and  snatches  of  melody 
in  many  moods,  the  author  tells  us,  were 
'^swiftly  built  as  I  passed  along" ;  and  prob- 
ably the  first  impression  the  reader  receives 
is  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  poet 
had  built  more  slowly,  for  these  versea  bear 
decided  marks  of  what  we  should  surely 
call  carelessness  if  we  did  not  recognize  the 
author's  plea  of  haste.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  soon  feel  that  these  songs  are  genuine 
expressions  of  real  emotions.  They  are  never 
written  for  effect.  They  express  in  every 
instance  some  real  bit  of  life.  Some  are 
rough,  some  are  odd,  but  all  are  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  out  of  that  earnestness,  that  pas- 
sion for  the  truth  of  life  to  be  found  in 
every  least  event,  there  speaks  to  the  reader 
a  voice  plaintive,  tender,  and  sometimes 
powerful.  Mr.  Young's  experience  has  been 
not  only  wide,  but  it  has  been  deep ;  and  we 
find  ipany  unusual  bits  of  real  poetic  in- 
sight in  many  of  these  poems, — for  instance, 
in  ''The  Indian  Ox-driver,"  "The  World- 
wide Masonry,"  or  "The  Burial  of  the 
Lumberman's  Horse."  In  other  poems  we 
find  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  struggle  of  life,  and  a  fine  power 
of  trust  and  hopefulness  lighting  up  the 
fi^loom,  as,  for  example,  in  "Resignation," 
from  which  we  quote : — 

"O  God,  this  is  hard  to  bear ! 
Yet  I  know  I  am  thy  care, — 
Know  that  the  great  tenderness 
E'en  in  this  means  a  caress. 
May  I  lift  my  head  above, — 
Nay  I  may  I  ope'  my  heart  to  love, — 
Love  that  welleth  everywhere, 
Love  that  cometh  unaware !" 

The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By 
Prof.  Shailer  Mathews.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.— Jesus  was  neither  a  socialist,  an 
ascetic,  nor  an  individualist ;  yet  his  teach- 
ings bear  very  directly  upon  almost  every 
social  question  that  can  be  raised,  and  this 
careful  inquiry  by  Prof.  Mathews  into  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  message  of  the 
Master  upon  modern  economic  questions  is 
timely,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  very  well 
done.  In  his  summary  of  the  whole  process 
of  social  regeneration  Prof.  Shailer  is  par- 
ticularly happy.  His  description  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  as  an  evolution,  "  although 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  [Jesus] 
would  use  the  word,"  is  clear,  rational,  and 
convincing. 

The  Essex  Hall  Lecture,  1897.  By 
R.  A.  Armstrong.  London :  Philip  Green. 
This  annual  lecture  is  almost  always  one  of 
strong  interest,  and  this  one  is  no  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Armstrong  treats  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  His  purpose 
is  modestly  stated  to  be  not  a  critical  judg- 
ment concerning  the  New  Tecitament  docu- 


ments, but  an  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  practical  value  to  relig- 
ious faith  and  life  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  that  teaching  is  now  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  later  criticism  ?" 

The  Providential  Order  of  the  "World. 
By  Alexander  B.  Bruce.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  ^  Dr.  Bruce  here  treats  in  rather  a 
ponderous  way  an  extremely  interesting 
theme.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  methods  which  God  in  his  provi- 
dence emplovs  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ends.  Election,  solidarity,  sacrifice, — 
these  are  the  three  chief  methods  Dr.  Bruce 
discovers.  He  seems  to  understand  elec- 
tion in  a  purelv  natural  sense  simply  as 
special  fitness  for  any  definite  work,  soli- 
darity as  the  treatment  of  human  life  in 
masses  for  purposes  ot  continued  race  de- 
velopment, and  sacrifice  as  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  suffering  in  all  life. 

Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience.  By 
H.  S.  Nash.  Macmillan  Company. — Another 
work  along  the  lines  of  so  many  attempts 
to  show  the  application  of  the  evolution 
theory  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The 
exact  plan  of  Prof.  Nash's  book  is  not 
easily  made  out.  He  divides  his  subject 
into  eight  chapters,  but  the  titles  of  these 
are  not.  very  winning ;  and  no  sooner  has 
one  perused  them  sufficiently  to  gather 
some  sense  of  their  drift  than  it  is  dis- 
covered, in  the  opening  chapter,  that  the 
author  proposes  another  svUabus,  this  time 
containing  no  less  than  thirteen  headings, 
and  these  apparently  hopeless.  The  author 
ought  to  have  had  some  other  eye  than  his 
own  to  look  after  the  arrangement  of  his 
work.  He  was  doubtless  so  familiar  with  the 
convolutions  of  his  own  thought  that  he 
could  keep  himself  straight  through  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  immense  amount  of  ma- 
terial he  has  to  handle.  Not  so,  however, 
the  unfortunate  reader.  Prof.  Nash  has  a 
distinct  contribution  to  make  to  the  study 
of  modern  Christian  sociology:  he  has  an 
original  scheme  in  mind  in  this  suggested 
development  of  the  social  conscience ;  but  it 
would  seem  capable  of  expression  in  far 
briefer  and  clearer  way. 

The  Conception  of  God.  A  Philo- 
sophical Discussion.  By  Josiah  Royce, 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  George  H.  Howison,  and 
Sidney  K.  Mezes.  Macmillan  Company. — 
This  is  a  magnilicent  fray  of  intellectual 
warriors.  It  excites,  while  it  yet  more  as- 
tounds, the  ordinary  listener.  It  is  a  tug- 
ging at  the  roots  of  all  human  knowledge, 
even  as  the  giants  of  mythology  tugged  at 
the  roots  of  igdrasil.  To  the  special  stu- 
dent of  the  theory  of  philosophy  this  book 
furnishes  an  appetizing  dish,  but  to  less  in- 
formed readers  it  will  be  more  of  a  puzzle 
than  a  treat. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


JACK  AND  JILL'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO 
THE  SEASHORE. 


A   TRUE   STORY. 


BT   DELIA    LYMAN   PORTER. 


Jack  and  Jill  were  two  of  the  prettiest 
little  horses  you  ever  saw  in  your  life. 
Both  had  the  glossiest  black  coats  and  long 
silky  tails;  and  the  only  way  you  could  tell 
them  apart  was  that  Jill  had  a  little  white 
star  on  her  forehead,  #nd  Jack  had  none. 

The  day  after  their  mistress  arrived  at 
the  seashore,  where  she  had  taken  a  pretty 
cottage  for  the  season,  she  said  to  John,  the 
coachman, — 

"John,  you  can  give  Jack  and  Jill  a  good 
run  around  the  field  this  morning:  it  will 
do  them  good." 

Presently  both  Jack  and  Jill  stopped  to 
take  breath  at  the  stone  wall  nearest  the 
beach.  They  saw  the  cool  waves  breaking 
along  the  smooth,  hard  sand;  and  Jack 
turned  his  head  to  Jill  as  if  to  say,  "Shall 
we?"  and  Jill  nodded  back  as  plainly  as 
could  be,  "Yes,  let's  1  what  a  lark  1"  And 
then,  with  one  bound,  the  two  little  horses 
jumped  over  the  wall,  and  daintily  trotted 
down  the  long  slope  of  the  beach.  At  the 
water's  edge  they  stopped  again,  side  by 
side,  and  Jack  lifted  up  one  hoof  in  the  air, 
and  again  looked  at  Jill  as  if  inquiring,  "Do 
we  dare  V*  and  again  Jill  responded,  "Yes" ; 
and  the  two  horses  put  two  feet  in  the  cool, 
refreshing  water,  and  then  two  more,  and 
walked  slowly  out  into  the  sea,  more  and 
more  pleased  as  they  felt  the  waves  break- 
ing gently  against  their  warm  skins. 
Finally,  they  were  in  shoulder  deep,  and 
again  Jack  turned,  as  if  to  say,  "What  do 
you  say  now?"  "Let's  swim,"  responded 
Jill,  as  plainly  as  possible,  as  she  gave  a 
delighted  snort,  and  began  to  move  her  legs 
in  and  out.  So  the  two  horses,  with  faces 
seaward,  swam  and  swam  and  swam,  as  de- 
lighted as  two  children  with  their  first  ex- 
perience of  the  water,  but  adapting  them- 
selves to  it  as  no  two  children  in  the  world 
ever  did. 

In  the  mean  time  John,  the  coachman, 
was  becoming  more  and  more  alarmed.     He 


had  watched  the  horses  go  down  to  the 
beach,  and  had  expected  that,  of  course, 
they  would  turn  back  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  water.  To  his  astonishnieut 
they  went  further  and  further  in,  paying  no 
attention  to  his  loud  exhortations  to  return; 
and,  when  he  saw  them  actually  swimming 
off,  as  if  they  fully  intended  visiting  the  old 
country  before  their  return,  his  consterna- 
tion knew  no  bounds,  for  he  knew  their 
strength  would  give  out  long  before  they 
could  cover  again  even  the  distance  they 
had  gone.  Over  the  stone  wall  leaped  John ; 
and  along  the  beach  the  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  United  States  Life-saving  Station  he  ran, 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"Quick  I"  he  shouted  to  the  astonished 
sailor,  who  sat  smoking  in  the  doorway. 
"Quick  1  get  a  boat  out,  or  our  horses  will 
drown  before  our  eyes." 

As  quick  as  a  flash  out  ran  the  boat  along 
the  pulleys;  and  four  strong  sailors  were 
rowing  with  might  and  main  to  the  horses, 
now  becoming  exhausted.  Neither  Jack 
nor  Jill  knew  enough  to  turn  around,  and 
were  swimming  with  hard,  quick  breaths 
as  the  boat  at  last  caught  up  with  them.* 
John,  who  was  in  the  stern,  finally  managed 
to  get  hold  of  Jack's  halter;  and  a  grateful 
neigh  from  the  tired  horse  repaid  the  sailors 
for  all  their  exertions.  Slinging  a  longer 
noose  around  Jill's  neck,  she  again  came 
following  after,  as  Jack  was  gently  turned 
around.  Both  horses,  with  the  sight  of  the 
shore  and  the  sound  of  John's  familiar  voice, 
were  encouraged  to  fresh  exertions;  and, 
though  at  last  almost  exhausted,  they  kept 
afloat  till  they  were  able  to  again  walk  on  the 
sand  to  the  beach.  The  moment  they  were 
out  of  the  water  they  fell  exhausted  on  the 
beach ;  and  it  required  a  stiff  dose  of  whiskey 
for  each  horse,  and  a  brisk  rubbing  down  by 
John,  before  they  regained  enough  strength 
to  walk  to  the  stable.  Jill  next  dayoonld 
hardly  stand,  for  lameness ;  and  Jack  seemed 
a  year  or  two  older.  But,  as  they  looked 
out  of  their  roimd  windows  on  to  the  deep 
blue  sea.  Jack  looked  at  Jill,  as  if  to  say, 
"But  it  was  a  lark,  wasn't  it  ?"  and  Jill  re- 
sponded with  an  appreciative  neigh  that 
plainly  meant  a  "yea." 
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NEWS   FROM  THE   FIELD. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  coyer  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  oar  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  f  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  new8  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr.  Walter  G.  Beach,  having  satisfied  the 
Committee  on  Fellowship  of  his  fitness  for 
the  Unitarian  ministry,  is  hereby  com- 
mended to  our  ministers  and  churches. 

W.  L.  Chaffin,  Chairman, 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary. 


Alameda,  Cal.— The  various  organiza- 
tions within  the  Unitarian  church  in  Ala- 
meda have  resumed  their  usual  work  since 
the  close  of  the  summer  vacation,  and  seem 
fairly  prosperous.  The  event  of  the  month 
has  been  a  Midsummer  F<ite,  given  by  the 
ladies  of  Unity  Circle,  which  proved  a  fine 
success,  both  artistically  and  financially. 
The  Unity  Club  is  doing  fine  work  along  its 
chosen  lines,  and  is  a  source  of  profit  and 
pleasure  to  its  members.  Mr.  Dodson  is  de- 
livering a  course  of  lectures  on  the  '^Bible 
and  the  Higher  Criticism.''  They  ai^  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  teachers  of  the' 
Sunday-school,  but  are  open  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject.  Consequently,  the 
attendance  is  unexpectedly  good. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  university  here 
begins  the  year  with  an  enrolment  of  3,000 
students,  which  means  that  before  the  first 
semester  is  over  the  number  will  be  likely 
to  reach  3,200.  October  is  a  busy  month 
in  all  the  churches,  as  well  as  in  the  town 
generally.  The  Unitarian  church  is  a  bee- 
hive, with  the  rest.  Besides  the  Sunday 
programme  of  morning  service,  Sunday- 
school,  students'  Bible  class  in  the  main  au- 
dience-room at  noon,  readine-room  open 
Sunday  afternoon,  meeting  oi  the  Young 
People's  Religious  Union,  and  evening  ser- 
vice, there  are  meetings  of  various  kinds 
during  the  week.  The  reception  for  new 
students  held  in  the  church  on  the  11th 
is  spoken  of  as  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  society. , 

The  Young  People's  Union  is  entering 
upon  its  new  year  with  enthusiasm.  Its 
weekly  religious  meetings  are  large  and  ear- 
nest. At  the  close  of  last  year  it  placed 
racks  to  hold  tracts  and  sermons  in  the  rail- 
way depots  of  the  city.     These  are  kept 


filled  by  a  committee  of  young  men.  The 
experiment  is  proving  a  great  success. 
Other  kinds  of  practical  work  are  being 
carried  on  which  will  be  reported  later. 

The  Unity  Club  has  arranged  a  course  of 
twelve  popular  lectures  and  entertainments 
for  the  year,  which  will  bring  here  several 
of  our  leading  Unitarian  ministers ;  namely, 
Fenn  and  Jones  of  Chicago,  Crothers  of 
Cambridge,  Oilman  of  Meadville,  and  Fav 
of  Los  Angeles,  and,  it  is  hoped.  Dr.  Coll- 
yer  of  New  York.  The  course  was  opened 
last  Monday  evening  with  a  finely  illus- 
trated lecture  by  Prof.  Worcester  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  on  "The  Philippine 
Islands  and  their  People." 

The«  students'  Bible  class,  taught  by  Mrs. 
Sunderland,  will  devote  'the  year  to  a  study 
of  the  Bible,  book  by  book,  beginning  with 
Genesis  and  going  through  to  the  Revela- 
tion. It  was  introduced  by  two  sermons 
preached  by  Mr.  Sunderland,  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  evening,  on  "Why 
Study  the  Bible?"  and  "How  Study  the 
Bible  T*  These  had  a  large  hearing.  The 
class  starts  off  with  a  round  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  text-books  used  will  be  the 
Bible  and  Mr.  Sunderland's  book  on  **The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Bible." 

The  "College  Town  Pulpit,"  Mr.  Sunder- 
land's monthly  sermon  issue,  has  begun  to 
make  its  regular  appearance  again.  Two 
numbers  of  the  series  of  1897-98  are  now 
out.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an 
exchange  of  a  hundred  copies  a  month,  for 
church  door  use,  with  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop 
of  Syracuse  and  Dr.  Brundage  of  Albany. 
The  demand  for  it  is  large  and  steadily 
increasing,  especially  for  missionary  pur- 
poses. Three  thousand  copies  a  month  will 
be  printed  this  year  if  the  money  can  be 
raised. 

The  Michigan  Unitarian  Conference 
meets  in  Detroit  November  3  and  6.  Ann 
Arbor  hopes  to  send  a  good  delegation. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.— The  installation  of 
Rev.  £.  L.  S.  Osgood  as  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  took  place  Wednesday  even- 
ing, October  6,  when  the  order  of  services 
was  as  follows:  organ  voluntary;  invoca- 
tion  by  Rev.    George   Osgood ;    reading   of 
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the  Scriptures  by  Kev.  H.  D.  Maxwell; 
solo,  **0  God,  have  mercy!'*  sermou  by 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crolhers;  original  hymn  by 
Rev.  George  Osgood,  sung  by  the  congrega- 
tion ;  prayer  of  installation  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Osgood,  D.D.  ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by 
Rev.  J.  £.  Wright;  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship by  Rev.  C.  B.  Elder;  solo,  ''Entreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee!*';  address  to  the 
people  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen;  closing 
prayer  by  Rev.  George  F.  Piper ;  dozology ; 
benediction  by  the  pastor. 

Brookline,  Masa.— Rev.  Edward  David 
Towle  was  installed  as  minister  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Society,  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  7.  After  the  invocation  by 
Rev.  A.  Manchester  and  Scripture  reading 
by  Rev.  George  D.  Latimer,  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  preached  the  sermon  of  the 
evening.  Rev.  James  De  Normandie  made 
the  prayer  of  installation.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lyon  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, the  charge  to  the  minister  was  given 
by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness  delivered  the  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  which  the  church  responded  through 
the  words  of  Mr.  George  S.  Burton ;  and, 
after  the  singing  of  Mr.  Hosmer's  hymn, 
"O  prophet  souls  of  all  the  years,'*  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  new 
pastor.  This  society  is  not  a  year  old; 
but  it  has  a  membership  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  with  a  large  and  growing 
Sunday-school. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.— A  memorial  service  for 
the  late  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
October  3,  in  Unity  Church  of  that  city. 

It  was  the  desire  of  his  loyal  and  bereaved 
people,  in  the  removal  of  their  beloved  shep- 
herd, to  fitly  recognize  the  sense  of  their 
loss,  and  to  show  their  deep  and  loving  apr 
preciation  of  his  worth  and  influence. 

The  people  were  scattered  during  the 
summer.  The  church  was  closed  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Camp's  death  in  South '  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  in  the  month  of  July.  Soon  after 
assembling  again  in  their  beloved  Unitv,  on 
a  date  they  had  determined  previously  to 
recognize  as  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  their  pastor,  the  occa- 
sion, instead  of  rejoicing,  was  made  a  season 
of  tender,  heartfelt  memorial.  The  neigh- 
boring ministers  were  invited  to  take  part, 
those  who  had  known  him  most  intimately ; 
and  each  one  gave  a  tender  tribute,  coming 
out  of  a  long-time  acquaintance  and  appre- 
ciation. Rev.  D.  W.  IMorehouse  conducted 
the  services,  opening  with  a  few  words, 
which  were  followed  by  a  responsive  service 
led  by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  and  prayer  by 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slic^r,  pastor-elect  of  All 
Souls*  Church,  New  York.  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church,  and  the  neighbor  of  Mr.  Camp  for 


twenty-eight  years,  made  the  first  address. 
Twice  before  on  other  occasions  he  had 
spoken  of  his  friendship,  and  still  his  theme 
was  not  exhausted;  for  he  had  yet  more  to 
say.  He  would  have  his  word  sound  a  note 
of  cheerfulness  and  courage  instead  of 
lamentation  and  mourning.  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York,  followed,  speaking  out  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  thirty-eight  years,  ten  years  before 
Mr.  Camp  came  to  Brooklyn.  He  spoke  of 
the  sorrow  he  felt  in  hearing  of  his  death, 
and  how  it  had  made  a  void  through  all  his 
summer  holiday;  and  yet  we  were  not  there 
to  mourn  our  loss  so  much  as  to  rejoice  for 
him  over  the  completion  of  such  a  period  of 
noble  service  for  God  and  man.  ^Ir.  John 
A.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  next  voiced  the  feelings  of  the 
bereaved  people  in  an  address  so  tender 
and  appreciative  that  it  touched  all  hearts. 
The  closing  address  was  made  by  Mr. 
Camp's  beloved  physician,  Dr.  A.  W.  Catlin. 
It  was  a  brief  study  of  a  noble  life  and 
character,  which,  had  been  revealed  to  him 
through  many  years  of  peculiar  intimacy. 
He  spoke  of  him  as  sincere,  refined,  and 
pure  in  speech  and  thought  and  life,  and 
withal  strong,  never  surrendering  to  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency.  He  had  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  reaching  the  inner  man,  and 
adapting  himself  to  people.  Many  minis- 
ters took  part  in  the  services,  reading 
hymns, — Rev.  Charles  Porter  of  Hingham, 
formerly  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  George  Herbert 
Hosmer  of  Dorchester,  Rev.  F.  S.  C.  Wicks 
'of  Passaic,  N.J.  The  benediction  was  in- 
voked by  Rev.  Dr.  Bixby  of  Yonkers. 

Chelaea,  Mass. — The  ordination  and  in- 
stallation of  Charles  Alpheus  Place  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  took 
place  Wednesday  evening,  October  6.  The 
exercises  were  opened  by  an  organ  volun- 
tary, followed  by  an  invocation  by  Rev. 
C.  C.  Pierce  and  reading  from  the  Script- 
ures by  Rev.  Margaret  B.  Barnard.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Augustus  M. 
Lord  of  Providence,  the  installing  prayer 
was  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames  gave  the  charge  to  the 
minister,  and  Rev.  Edward  Hale  of  Cam- 
bridge the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Rev. 
Augustus  P.  Reccord  addressed  the  people, 
and  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  of  Chelsea 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  city.  Appro- 
priate selections  of  music  were  given,  and 
a  benediction  by  the  pastor  closed  the  exer- 
cises. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.— For  two  or  three 
years  a  service  for  children  has  been  held 
in  the  Lee  Chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Instead  of  this  service  there  is  now  to  be 
a  morning  service  in  the  chapel,  with 
preaching.  The  children  join  in  the  ser- 
vice, and    are   also  to   meet  as  a  Sunday- 
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school  for  special  sez vices  either  before  oi 
immediately  after  the  geneial  service. 
Some  thirty  families  are  interested.  Rev. 
Edward  Hale  of  Cambridge  is  to  have 
charge  for  the  present. 

Chicago,  UL— Unity  Church:  As  Unity 
Charcb  is  without  a  pastor  at  present,  ser- 
vice was  not  resumed  till  October  10,  when 
Rev.  A.  W.  Gould  occupied  the  pulpit.  Oc- 
tober 17  a  large  congregation  welcomed  Dr. 
CoUyer,  who  will  preach  in  Unity  four 
weeks.  On  the  same  day  services  were 
resumed  in  the  Sunday-school.  A  change 
has  been  made  in  the  course  of  study  to  be 
followed  in  the  school.  The  primary  classes 
will  use  Mr.  Gould's  series  entitled  ^'Mother 
Nature's  Helpers/'  the  intermediate  classes 
the  series  **Noble  Lives  and  Noble  Deeds/' 
edited  by  Mr.  Horton ;  and  the  older  classes 
will  be  given  their  choice  between  this  lat- 
ter course  and  Mr.  Crooker's  work,  "The 
Growth  of  Christianity."  This  is  quite  a 
new  departure  for  Unity  Sunday-school, 
and  officers  and  teachers  are  hopeful  that  it 
may  prove  very  successful.  It  is  probable 
that  before  long  there  will  be  a  social  in  the 
church  parlors,  at  which  Dr.  Collyer  will 
read  a  paper  on  Charlotte  Bront^.  The 
Women's  Alliance  is  making  preparations 
for  a  fair  and  supper  to  be  held  early  in 
December,  in  which  the  Ladies  Aid  Society 
and  the  "Saturdays"  will  co-operate.  A 
number  of  other  entertainments  and  socials 
are  projected,  and  the  winter  promises  to  be 
a  busy  one. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  12,  the 
Chicago  Union  of  Liberal  Sunday- schools 
held  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  at  All 
Souls'  Church.  The  programme  included  a 
paper  on  "How  to  secure  Regular  Attend- 
ance," a  talk  on  the  "Chart  System"  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Roberts  of  Unity  Church,  Oak 
Park,  who  has  brought  the  system  to  great 
perfection  in  his  school,  a  talk  on  "Prizes," 
and  a  song  called  "The  Sunday-school 
Scholar,"  the  scholar  described  being  of  the 
type  known  as  "prize-made."  There  was  a 
goiod  attendance  for  a  first  meeting,  and  a 
renewed  expression  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy with  tne  aims  of  the  union. 

Conoord,  N.H. — This  church  was  repre- 
sented at  the  National  Conference  at  Sara- 
toga by  our  minister,  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen, 
and  two  delegates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Waldron.  The  Concord  Branch  of  the 
Women's  Alliance  announces  its  pro- 
gramme for  1897  and  1898,  as  follows :  No- 
vember 5,  reading,  "Our  Spiritual  Ances- 
try," Mrs.  Frank  Creasy;  selected  reading, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Hill ;  Religious  News,  Miss 
Clara  F.  Brown.  December  3,  reading, 
"The  Poetry  of  the  Bible,"  Mrs.  J.  B.  San- 
born ;  selected  reading,  Mrd.  E.  P.  Comins ; 


Religious  News,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Walker.  Janu- 
ary 7,  reading,  "  The  True  and  the  Beauti- 
ful," Mrs.  H.  £.  Chamberlin ;  selected  read- 
ing, Mrs.  J.  B.  Harriman  ;  Religious  News, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Merrill.  February  4,  paper, 
"Modem  Tendencies,"  Miss  Carrie  E, 
Evans;  selected  reading,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Morey ; 
Religious  News,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sturtevant. 
March  4,  reading,  "Learning  by  Doing," 
Mrs.  6.  L.  Stratton;  selected  reading.  Miss 
Abbie  M.  Mason ;  Religious  News,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Hubbard.  April  1,  annual  meeting. 
Informal  tea. 

All  women  interested  in  liberal  Christian- 
ity, whether  members  of  the  Alliance  or 
not,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  these 
meetings.  Informal  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject will  follow  the  readings. 

Eeeez  Conference.— The  Essex  Confer- 
ence met  in  the  Lawrence  church,  Wednes- 
day, October  6.  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness 
preached  the  conference  sermon  the  previ- 
ous evening.  At  the  morning  session  Dr. 
James  M.  Pullman  of  Lynn  gave  a  vigor- 
ous, stimulating,  enjoyable  address  upon 
**The  Moral  Capital  of  the  World,"— an 
address  rich  in  illustrations  taken  from 
physics  and  history,  and  in  an  impressive, 
popular,  eloquent  fashion  emphasizing 
this  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world.  At 
the  afternoon  session  Dr.  S.  C.  Beane  of 
Newburyport  read  his  Saratoga  paper  upon 
^^The  Unconscious  Testimony  of  Literature 
to  the  Spiritual  Life  here  and  hereafter," 
and  thereby  gave  much  pleasure  to  many 
who  had  not  heard  him  at  Saratoga.  The 
discussions  following  each  address  were 
interesting  and  helpful. 

Illinois  Conferenoe. — The  annual  ses- 
sion of  this  conference  is  to  be  held  with 
the  church  at  Quincy,  111.,  November  2 
and  3.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Horner  is  to  be  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of 
Quincy,  III.  On  Wednesday,  November  3, 
the  programme  is  as  follows : — 

Business  session:  9  a.m.,  reports  of  offi- 
cers, appointment  of  committees,  reports  of 
the  churches  and  societies.  11.00,  address, 
"The  Western  Unitarian  Conference  and 
Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society : 
What  they  demand  of  the  State  Conference 
and  Societies,"  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould,  secre- 
tary W.  U.  C.  and  president  W.  U.  S.  S. 
Society.  11.30,  mid-day  religious  service. 
Rev.  J.  II.  Acton.  2  p.m.,  symposium,  "The 
Modern  Church"  :  (a)  Its  Basis,  Rev.  A.  W. 
Gould,  Chicago;  (6)  Its  Work,  Rev.  How- 
ard Udell,  Geneva;  (c)  Its  Graces,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Mueller,  Bloomington  ;  (d)  Its  Minis- 
try, Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  Moline;  («)  Its 
Constituency,  Rev.  L.  J.  Duncan,  Streator. 
3.30,  general  discussion;  4.15,  closing  busi- 
ness session,  reports  of  committees,  election 
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of  officers,  etc.  4.55,  half-hour  vesper  ser- 
vice, Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
7.45,  platform  meeting.  Subject,  ^*A  Liberal 
Religion" :  (a)  Its  Rise  and  Progress,  Rev. 
W.  W.  Fenn,  Chicago;  (b)  Its  Climacteric 
or  Critical  Period,  Rev.  W.  M.  Backus, 
Alton ;  (c)  Its  Decadence,  Rev.  C.  F.  Elliott, 
Hinsdale ;  (d)  Its  Prognosis  or  Prophecy, 
Rev.  Ida  C.  Ilultin,  Moline. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Rev.  J.  S.  Thomson 
has  decided  not  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
The  church  reopened  October  7,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Copeland  preaching.  On  the  14th  Rev. 
Mr.  Phillips  of  Los  Angeles  supplied. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  has  been  requested  by 
the  trustees  to  visit  Southern  California,  and 
address  them  as  to  the  permanent  occupancy 
of  their  pulpit. 

Michigan  Conference.— To  be  held  at 
the  Unitarian  church, Detroit,  November  3, 
4,  and  5.  Programme :  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 3:  7.30  P.M.,  address  of  welcome. 
Reed  Stuart,  Detroit;  7.45,  response,  Mrs. 
Bartlett-Crane,  Kalamazoo;  8.00,  confer- 
ence sermon.  Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague,  Grand 
Rapids ;  8.45,  social  in  church  parlors. 
Thursday,  November  4 :  9.30  a.m.,  confer- 
ence organized,  president's  address,  secre- 
tary's report,  committees  appointed,  reports 
from  the  churches ;  12.00  m.,  devotional 
meeting,  led  by  Rev.  Lucy  Textor,  Grand 
Haven;  12.30  p.m.,  lunch  served  in  the 
church ;  2.00,  paper,  ^'Manhood  in  the  Pul- 
pit," Rev.  George  W.  Buckley,  Battle  Creek ; 
2.30,  address,  ^'Liberal  Religion  in  India," 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Ann  Arbor;  3.00, 
address,  ** Woman's  Work  in  the  Church," 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Davis,  New  York  City ;  dis- 
cussion led  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague.  Plat- 
form meeting,  "The  Modem  Church" :  7.30 
P.M.,  "A  Cheering  Home  for  Strugelin^  Men 
and  Women,"  Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes,  Manistee ; 
8.00,  *'An  Institutional  Church,"  Rev.  Caro- 
line Bartlett-Crane,  Kalamazoo;  8.30,  "A 
Church  of  High  Devotion  and  Worship," 
Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  New  York  City.  Fri- 
day, November  5 :  10.00  a.m.,  business  ses- 
sion, election  of  officers,  plans  for  State 
work ;  12.00  m.,  devotional  meeting,  led  by 
Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague;  12.30  p.m.,  lunch 
served  in  the  church ;  2.00,  address,  **Teach- 
ing  Religion  to  the  Children,"  Rev.  A.  W. 
Gould,  Chicago;  2.30,  address,  "Personal 
Element  in  Sunday-school  Work,"  Rev.  Lila 
Frost  Sprague,  Grand  Rapids ;  discussion ; 
3.30,  address,  "Club  Work,"  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Jennings,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  3.30,  address,  Rev. 
Lee  McColIister,  Detroit;  4.00,  closing  busi- 
ness session ;  7.30,  address,  Mrs.  tJ.  T. 
Sunderland,  Ann  Arbor;  recitatioii,  Marie 
Nelson  Lee,  Manistee;  8.00,  address,  "The 
Unitarian  Emphasis,"  Rev.  A.  G.  Jeunings, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Needham,  Mass.— -The  Guild  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  of  the  First  Parish  bad  its 
first  service  for  the  season  Sunday,  October 
10.  The  vestry  was  bright  with  flowers 
and  the  banners  of  the  Ten  Times  One 
Clubs.  Papers  were  read  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Clagne,  and  by  the  national  secretary 
of  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union, 
and  remarks  made  by  the  pastor.  This 
guild  has  had  seven  years  of  success,  and 
its  advice  might  be  hedpful  to  other  unions. 

New^buryport,  Maas. — Rev.  Daniel  T. 
Fiske,  D.D.,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  trustees  of  Andover  Theolo^cal  Semi- 
nary, celebrated  the  golden  anniversary  of 
his  settlement  over  the  Belleville  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Newburyport  September  14. 
Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smythe  of  Andover,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Carter  of  Williams  College, 
and  many  other  prominent  men  of  the 
denomination  were  present,  and  spoke  at 
length.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  D.D.,  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  was  chosen  by  the  man- 
agers to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Newburyport,  and  in  his 
address  said,  **If,  as  I  have  heard  to-day, 
and  have  always  believed,  church  unity  be- 
gins at  the  hesurt,  and  proceeds  to  the  head, 
it  must  in  the  present  instance  have  ex- 
tended nearly  to  the  crown;  for  in  all  this 
day's  proceedings  I  have  not  listened  to  five 
words  to  which  any  Christian  could  not 
heartily  subscribe." 

Ne'w  Hampshire  Unitarian  Asaocia- 
tion. — One  of  the  most  meujorable  and 
valuable  meetings  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Unitarian  Association  was  its  thirty-fifth 
annual  meeting,  held  with  the  First  Unita- 
rian Society  of  Laconia  October  20  and  21. 
A  good  man  was  selected  to  sound  the  key- 
note of  the  meeting.  Rev.  W.  H.  Walbridge 
of  Rochester,  N.H.,  who  conducted  the 
devotional  meeting  Wednesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 20.  His  message  was' "The  NecessitT 
of  Receiving  Power  from  on  High."  Hesaio, 
as  a  body  of  Christians,  we  made  too  much 
of  evolution,  and  not  enough  of  involation. 
Then  came  two  earnest  and  thoughtful 
addresses  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Elder  of  Keene  and 
Rev.  F.  W.  Pratt  of  Walpole,  on  "Denomi- 
national Loyalty." 

At  8.30  A.M.,  Thursday,  a  devotional 
service  was  led  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich  of  Mil- 
ford,  N.H.  In  a  very  fresh  and  original 
way  he  called  attention  to  the  "fruite  of 
the  Spirit,"  love,  joy,  etc.  He  bade  ns  mark 
the  lesson  of  the  autumn  season,  the  time 
for  the  ingathering  of  fruits,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  most  imperishable  of  all 
possessions. 

Then  came  the  election  of  officers  with 
the  following  result :  President,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Danforth,   Concord.     V^ice-presidents,  Clar- 
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ence  E.  Canr,  Andover;  Woodbury  L. 
Melcher,  Laconia;  Geo.  T.  Craft,  Bethlehem. 
General  secretary,  Rer.  F.  L.  Phalen,  Con- 
cord. Recording  secretary,  John  C.  Mitchell, 
Lebanon.  Treasurer,  J.  C.  A.  Hill,  Concord. 
Directors,  Hon.  James  O.  Lyford,  Concord; 
Hon.  T.  Nelson  Hastings,  Walpole ;  Hon. 
C.  F.  Stone,  Laconia;  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Elder, 
Keene ;  Rct.  C.  J.  Staples,  Manchester ;  Rev. 
Enoch  Powell,  Nashua;  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich, 
MUford. 

At  10  A.M.  Rev.  C.  D.  Reynolds  of  Lan- 
caster, N.H.,  gave  an  earnest  and  practical 
paper  on  "The  Importance  of  Business 
Methods  in  Religious  Work."  The  paper 
showed  careful  preparation,  and  was  an  able 
presentation.  A  discussion  followed.  Rev. 
U.  J.  Staples  made  a  ringing  speech  in  favor 
of  more  practical  business  methods  in 
church  work,  and  pressed  the  point  that 
clergymen  should  be  trained  in  business 
processes,  and  not  content  themselves  with 
sprinkling  rose-water  on  Sunday  morning. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Pratt  urged  with  fine  force  that 
the  sphere  of  the  minister  is  not  business, 
but  religion.  He  said,  "God  deliver  our 
parishes  from  business  ministers,  who  are  all 
the  time  scheming  for  a  dollar."  Senator 
Chandler,  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  said,  "A  church,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  must  employ  both  spiritual  and 
business  methods." 

At  11  A.M.  an  address  was  given  by  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton  of  Boston  on  "The  Signs  of 
the  Times  in  Unitarianism."  He  considered 
the  church,  the  Young  People's  Religious 
Union,  and  the  Sunday-school.  The  address 
was  inspiring  and  hopeful. 

In  tne  sSternoon  at  1.30  Creorge  W. 
Stone  of  Boston  read  a  paper.  Subject, 
"Religion  and  Theology."  It  was  in  every 
way  a  straightforward  manly  discussion. 
At  2.30  P.M.  was  Laymen *s  Meeting.  Topic, 
"The  Needs  of  the  Hour."  Undoubtedly, 
some  of  New  Hampshire's  most  distin- 
guished sons  who  are  now  living  permitted 
their  names  to  be  placed  upon  the  pro- 
gramme. Some  were  detained  on  account 
of  business  from  being  present.  But  there 
was  upon  the  rostrum  our  distinguished 
senior  senator,  William  E.  Chandler,  Con- 

Eressman  Frank  E.  Clarke,  Hon.  James  O. 
yford,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Stone.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  meeting 
reacned  its  high-water  mark  in  this  number 
of  the  programme.  Senator  Chandler  said 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  greatest  need  of 
the  Unitarian  people  was  for  them  to  do 
something  for  their  own  denomination,  to 
gather  in  the  results  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment which  rightfully  belong  to  them. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  mans 
meeting  was  held.  Topic,  "Our  Young 
People."  The  first  speaker  was  Rev.  B.  R. 
Bulkeley  of   Beverly,  Mass.    He  gave  an 


earnest  and  forceful  address.  Rev.  C.  J. 
Staples  next  spoke  with  great  earnestness 
and  power  upon  the  same  theme.  And 
Rev.  Enoch  Powell  gave  the  closing  address. 
It  was  a  pithy  and  valuable  outline  of  what 
he  would  have  said,  had  there  been  time. 

Thus  closed  a  session  of  which  the  New 
Hampshire  Unitarian  Association  may 
justly  be  proud.  All  the  meetings  were 
well  attended  and  inspiring.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  Rev.  F.  L.  Phalen,  the  general 
secretary,  for  inaugurating  such  a  fine  pro- 
gramme, and  seeing  to  it  that  it  was  carried 
out  so  successfully.  Great  credit  is  also 
due  to  Rey.  Heber  Rice,  the  pastor  of  the 
Laconia  church,  and  to  his  charming  wife, 
and  to  the  members  of  his  parish  for  enter- 
taining so  cordially  the  members  of  the 
association.  This  meeting  will  live  long  in 
the  memory  of  all  who  were  present,  and  its 
influence  will  be  most  inspiriting  and  help- 
ful to  the  Unitarian  churcnes  of  the  Granite 
State.    John  C.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

IVorth  Eaaton,  Mass. — A  unique  gift  to 
the  Unitarian  church  here  has  just  been 
completed,  after  two  or  three  years'  work,  in 
the  form  of  a  memorial  screen.  This  screen 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Ames,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  if  not  even 
the  most  beautiful.  The  marvel  of  delicate 
carving  must  be  seen  to  be  at  all  appreciated. 
It  is  described  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  as  follows:  "The  screen  is  exe- 
cuted in  oak,  in  the  style  of  late  fourteenth- 
century  Gothic.  It  occupies  the  entire  end 
of  the  building.  In  the  centre  is  the  pulpit, 
which  is  entered  by  a  stair  behind  the 
screen  on  the  left.  On  the  right  is  the 
organ,  and  seats  for  the  choir.  The  screen 
consists  of  ten  bays,  divided  by  muntins. 
Up  to  the  transom  the  screen  is  solid  with 
carved  traceried  panels.  For  ten  feet  above 
the  transom  it  is  opened,  and  filled  at  the 
top  with  arched  tracery.  Above  these 
arches  are  richly  canopied  niches,  ten  on 
eiUier  side  of  the  pulpit.  In  these  niches 
are  carved  angels,  each  playing  upon  a  dif- 
ferent musical  instrument.  Above  the  pul- 
pit is  a  groined  canopy  of  open  tracery  work. 
Immediately  over  the  screen  is  a  hammer 
beam  truss,  richly  carved  with  figures  of 
angels  with  outstretched  wings,  holding  in 
their  hands  musical  instruments.  The 
length  of  the  screen  is  about  forty  feet, 
the  height  seventeen  feet.  The  canopy 
over  tlje  pulpit  is  twenty  feet  high.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Irving  and  Casson,"  of 
Boston. 

Nortb  Middlesex  Congregational 
Conference. — The  sixty- third  session  of 
the  North  Middlesex  Congregational  Con- 
ference was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  6, 
with    the    First    Parish    of    Westford,    of 
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which  Rev.  Louis  H.  Bnckshorn  is  the  min- 
ister. The  morniDg  doTotional  meetiDg 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter  of 
Littleton,  who  took  ''The  Problem  of  the 
Unsuccessfnr*  for  his  theme.  The  presi- 
dent, Thomas  H.  Elliott  of  Lowell,  opened 
the  conference  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
and  invited  Rev.  J.  W.  Roberts  of  Ayer  to 
offer  prayer.  The  secretary,  Rev.  George 
C.  Wright  of  Lowell,  read  the  minutes, 
and  reported  that  the  parishes  of  Peterboro 
and  Wilton  and  East  Wilton,  N.H.,  within 
the  conference,  were  now  without  settled 
ministers.  On  motion  the  president  ap- 
pointed a  nominating  committee,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  personal  wish 
that  he  be  not  renominated,  and  thanking 
the  conference  for  its  consideration  of  him 
during  his  two  years  of  incumbency.  The 
secretary  reported  that  the  First  Parish  of 
Ashby,  through  its  minister,  Rev.  George 
S.  Snow,  extended  its  full  hospitality  to 
the  conference  for  the  sixty-fourth  session 
in  June,  1898.  Rev.  Minot  O.  Simons  of 
Billerica  then  read  a  thoughtful  and  inter- 
esting paper  on  ''The  Attitude  of  Modem 
Thought  toward  Sin.*'  The  discussion  of 
it  was  opened  by  Rev.  William  Brown  of 
Tyngsboro,  followed  by  Rev.  Enoch  Powell, 
Rev.  Granville  Pierce,  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Billings,  Rev.  George  S.  Shaw,  Rev.  Isaac 
F.    Porter,    and   Rev.    George   C.    Wright. 

Rev.  Mr.  Simons  spoke  again  in  conclu- 
sion. The  conference  then  adjourned  for 
dinner;  and,  during  the  recess,  the  dele- 
gates, by  invitation,  visited  the  new  and 
beautiful  J.  V.  Fletcher  Library  Building. 

The  afternoon  meeting  opened  with  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Fletcher  at  the  organ,  and  singing 
by  Mrs.  Daisy  Shaw  Merritt.  The  roll-call 
of  the  churches  showed  an  attendance  of 
fourteen  ministerial  and  three  hundred  and 
five  lay  delegates.  The  following  officers 
and  committees  were  then  elected:  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Elliott,  president;  Asahel  W. 
Sawyer  of  Littleton  and  Henry  A.  Brown 
of  Ayer,  vice-presidents;  Rev.  George  C. 
Wright,  secretary;  Charles  H.  Coburn  of 
Lowell,  treasurer;  Prudential  Committee, 
Rev.  Enoch  Powell  of  Nashua,  Rev.  Gran- 
ville Pierce  of  Chelmsford,  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Young  of  Groton,  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich  of  Mil- 
ford,  N.H.,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Roberts  of 
Ayer;  Sunday-school  work,  Rev.  Emeline 
Harrington  of  Pepperell,  Miss  Henrietta 
Prescott  of  Nashua,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Moul- 
ton  of  Stow;  missionary  work.  Rev.  Isaac 
F.  Porter  of  Littleton,  Rev.  William  Brown 
of  Tyngsboro,  Rev.  George  S.  Shaw  of 
Ashby,  Rev.  C.  B.  Elder  of  Eeene,  and 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Billings  of  Lowell.  The 
chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  an- 
nounced that  J.  Tyler  Stevens,  Esq.,  of 
Lowell,  had  declined  renomination.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  extended  to  the  First  Parish 
of  Westford  for  its  bountiful  hospitality 
and  to  the  essayists;  and  a  standing  vote 
of  sympathy  was  extended  to  Mr.  John  W. 
Abbot  of  Westford,  now  critically  ill. 


Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  was  the  essayist  of 
the  afternoon.  By  invitation  he  gave  "The 
Points  of  Contact  and  Difference  between 
Unitarianism  and  the  New  Orthodoxy.'' 
Mr.  Dole's  treatment  of  the  subject  enkin- 
dled spiritual  interest  in  the  hearers.  Rev. 
Charles  T.  Billings  of  Lowell  opened  the 
discussion;  and  he  was  followed  by  Rev. 
Louis  H.  Bnckshorn,  Rev.  Joshua  Young, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Roberts,  and  Rev.  Isaac 
F.  Porter.  The  closing  devotional  service 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  in 
which  he  gathered  up  some  of  the  striking 
thoughts  of  the  day's  session,  and  recalled 
afresh  some  of  the  essentials  of  righteooi 
living. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Our  church  is  in  the  fnll 
tide  of  its  autumn  work.  Mr.  Wendte^s 
course  of  musical  lectures  are  well  attended 
and  enjoyable.  Two  have  been  given,  with 
Von  Weber  and  Schubert  as  their  topics. 
The  music  is  delightful,  our  best  artists 
vying  with  each  other  to  illustrate  the  genius 
of  the  composers  treated. 

The  Sunday  evening  course  on  "Crime 
and  its  Treatment"  crowds  the  chapel  with 
some  of  the  most  earnest  people  in  Oak- 
land. The  discussions  are  lively;  and  the 
newspapers  give  excellent  summaries,  thus 
extending  the  influence  of  the  meetings. 
President  Jordan  of  Stanford  and  Chaplain 
Drahms  of  San  Quentin  have  given  the 
two  principal  papers  thus  far. 

The  Starr  King  Fraternity  also  held  an  in- 
teresting session  on  Mountain  Climbing,  at 
which  various  gentlemen  gave  their  experi- 
ences. The  discussion  of  *'Quo  Vadifi" 
crowded  the  parlors,  and  waa  very  interest- 
ing. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  is  busy  with  its 
bazaar  to  be  held  early  in  November,  and 
has  also  arranged  for  a  series  of  ethical 
meetings  to  be  held  once  a  month.  The 
topics  are :  Proportion  in  Life,  The  Train- 
ing of  Children,  Personal  Religion,  Social 
Ethics,  Sincerity  and  Conventionality,  Ele- 
ments of  Happiness.  A  neat  syllabus  of  the 
course  has  been  printed  for  distribution. 

Portland,  Ore. —  On  Sunday,  the  19th 
of  September,  our  Sunday-school  was  re- 
openea  for  the  winter,  with  a  good  attend- 
ance. The  series  of  lessons  on  the  "Para- 
bles of  Jesus"  and  the  "Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles" having  been  finished  before  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  the  school  has  started  a  new 
series  on  Israel. 

Qoinoy,  HI. — The  attendance  at  the  Sun- 
day evening  parlor  meetings  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible  proved  so  large  that  the  meet- 
ings are  to  b^  held  henceforth  in  the  Sun- 
day-school rooms  of  the  church.  Our  pastor, 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Homer,  is  to  be  duly  in- 
stalled on  the  evening  of  November  2,  when 
the  Illinois  Conference  opens  its  meetings 
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in  Quincy.    Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chicago 
is  to  preach  the  installation  sermon. 

Salem,  Masa. — Great  interest  is  mani- 
fested, not  only  in  the  churches  most  inti- 
mately concerned,  but  throughout  the  city, 
in  the  union  of  the  Barton  Square  and  £ast 
Churches.  The  congregations,  Sunday- 
schools,  guilds,  and  alliances  are  united; 
and  the  most  perfect  harmony  prevails. 
The  proprietors  have  agreed  upon  a  petition 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  complete  legal 
union  in  a  new  church,  to  be  called  the 
"Second  Church  in  Salem,"  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  properties  of  the  old  churches  shall 
be  administered. 

Services  will  be  held  in  the  East  Church, 
and  are  already  largely  attended.  This 
movement  arouses  interest  in  the  other 
churches  of  our  faith  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  chapel  of  the  First  Church  has  as- 
sumed a  pleasing  form,  and  its  completion 
is  awaited  with  interest. 

The  North  Church  welcomes  the  Union 
Sunday-school  Teachers^  Meeting  on  Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Ban  I*ranciBCO,  Cal. — First  Church :  The 
last  two  Sundays  in  September  were  given 
to  sermons  on  what  Dr.  Stebbins  called  his 
creed,  the  first  being  devoted  to  his  belief  in 
God,  and  the  second  to  his  belief  in  man 
and  his  relation  to  God.  On  the  first  Sun- 
day in  October  he  completed  the  brief 
course  by  a  sermon  on  human  destiny. 
The  Sunday-school  held  an  informal  en- 
tertainment on  the  evening  of  September 
17,  giving  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  an 
opportunity  for  better  acquaintance.  Dr. 
Stebbins  has  taken  the  Bible  class,  with  the 
effect  of  considerably  increasing  its  num- 
bers. On  Monday,  September  27,  a  most 
enjoyable  meeting  of  ladies  from  the  vari- 
ous Unitarian  churches  around  the  bay  was 
held  in  the  church  parlors.  The  attendance 
was  large,  the  brief  papers  were  excellent, 
and  a  fine  spirit  was  in  every  way  manifest. 

San  JoB^,  Cal.— The  Unitarian  church 
gave  a  reunion  and  social  in  the  parlors  of 
the  church  September  18,  which  was  highly 
successful  from  every  point  of  view.  After 
the  banquet  the  following  programme  was 
given,  consisting  of  five-minute  responses 
and  music :  <* What  can  a  Church  do  for  a 
Backslider?*'  S.  P.  Sanders;  "Some  Im- 
pressions of  Boston  Unitarianism,"  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Gailbraith ;  song,  Mrs.  Hillman- 
Smith ;  *'Tbe  Value  of  a  Reunion  to  a 
Church,"  Ura.  E.  O.  Smith ;  "The  Church 
and  the  Schpol,"  Prof.  R.  S.  Holway ;  "The 
Higher  Citizenship,"  John  G.  Jury ;  "The 
Church  as  a  Help  to  the  Spiritual  Life,*' 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Watson ;  zither  solo,  Mrs.  Lange; 
song,  with  guitar  accompaniment,  Miss 
Lange ;  "The  Unitarian  Church,  and  What 


it  does  for  the  Community,"  W.  E.  Cross- 
man;  "The  Church  and  the  Child,"  Prof. 
W.  P.  Smith ;  "A  Closing  Word,"  Rev.  N.  A. 
Haskell ;  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Hillman- Smith ;  in- 
strumental solo,  Miss  Frazier.  The  remain- 
der of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  social  time. 

Santa  Maria,  Cal. — Our  numbers  in  at- 
tendance and  deep  interest  manifested  are 
steadily  increasing  since  the  coming  of  Rev. 
F,  P.  Smedley  to  us  as  minister.  The 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  ^ave  a  reception  at  the 
hospitable  home  ot  our  president,  L.  E. 
Blochman,  in  honor  of  Mr.  S medley's  birth- 
day, which  was  largely  attended.  The  min- 
isters in  charge  from  churches — Presby- 
terian and  Methodist — kindly  added  to  our 
pleasure  by  their  presence  and  sociability. 
Our  Sunday-school,  like  our  church,  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  interest  and  members ; 
and  we  are  well  pleased. 

Springfield,  Maaa. — Church  of  the  Unity: 
October  3  the  baptism  service,  postponed 
from  Children's  Sunday  last  June,  was  held 
after  the  morning  service. 

October  5  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian Congregational  and  other  Christian 
Churches  opened  with  an  evening  preaching 
service.  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Merriman  of 
Worcester  delivered  the  sermon.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  service  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Pittsfield,  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  Rev.  Greorge  F.  Piper  of 
Northfield,  Rev.  Richard  E.  Birks  of  Ber- 
nardston,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Headle  of  Rockville. 

October  6  the  conference  assembled  for 
business  at  9.45  a.m.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  president,  George  A.  Deni- 
son  of  this  city ;  vice-president,  J.  -W.  Ste- 
vens of  Greenfield ;  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Rev.  Alfred  Free  of  Florence;  directors, 
Rev.  George  F.  Piper  of  Northfield,  Her- 
bert Wright  of  Chicopee,  Rev.  G.  W.  Solley 
of  Deerfield,  T.  M.  Shepherd  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  Rev.  E.  P.  Ordway  of  Windsor, 
Yt.  There  were  present  at  the  conference 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  delegates,  rep- 
resenting eighteen  societies,  besides  the 
special  delegations  of  not  less  than  six 
young  people  from  each  parish,  who  came 
to  the  morning  "rally"  in  the  interests  of 
the  Young  People's  Religious  Union,  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  of  Bos- 
ton. The  other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Mary 
p.  Wells  Smith  of  Greenfield,  on  "What 
can  Young  People  do  for  the  Church?"  and 
Miss  Edith  Callendar  of  Northfield  on  "Our 
Young  People's  Work  in  Village  Life.'* 
The  collation  provided  by  the  women  of 
Unity  Church  at  12.30  was  worthy  of  the 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  it  received. 

Three  addresses  were  i^iven  at  the  after- 
noon session  :  "The  Positive  Emphasis  in 
Religion,"    Rev.  Loren    B.  Macdonald   of 
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Concord;  "The  Obligations  of  a  Free 
Church,"  Rev.  John  D.  Reid  of  Greenfield ; 
"The  Demand  for  a  Free  Church,"  Rer. 
W.  W.  Peck  of  Chicopee. 

October  21,  the  first  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Women's  Alliance  for  the  season  of 
1897-98.  Business  meeting  at  5  p.m.,  with 
president's  address.  Supper  at  6.30,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  address  by  Rev.  George 
Batchelor  of  Boston. 

The  Sunday-school  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity  are  studying  Hebrew  history  and  lit- 
erature, one  feature  of  the  work  being  to 
commit  to  memory  some  of  the  most 
famous  Psalms. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Conference  of 
Unitarian  Congregational  and  OtheriCbris- 
tian  Churches  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Springfield, 
Mass. ,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 5  and  6.  The  conference  sermon  was 
preached  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Merriman  of  Worcester.  The  entire 
forenoon  session  on  Wednesday  was  de- 
voted to  a  rally  in  tl^e  interests  of  the 
Toung  People^s  Religious  Union.  Rev. 
£.  A.  Horton  presid^,  and  delivered  the 
opening  •  address.  He  was  ably  followed 
by  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  of  Green- 
field, who  outlined  ^*The  Work  which  our 
Young  People  can  do  for  the  Church." 
Miss  Edith  Callender  of  Northfield  then 
read  a  practical  and  valuable  paper  on 
*'Our  Young  People^s  Work  in  Village 
Life."  The  liturgy  and  rally  songs  of  the 
union  were  effectively  used,  and  added 
much  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  conference 
voted  to  donate  $25  to  the  treasury  of  the 
National  Young  People's  Union.  Sixty- 
two  delegates  from  local  unions  within  the 
conference  were  present,  in  addition  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  delegates  to  the 
conference.  At  half -past  twelve  o'clock 
the  meeting  adjourned,  by  invitation  of 
Unity  Church,  to  partake  of  an  excellent 
collation  spread  in  the  vestry.  At  two 
o'clock  the  conference  reassembled,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  president, 
George  A.  Denison  of  Springfield;  vice- 
president*  J.  W.  Stevens  of  Greenfield ; 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Rev.  Alfred  Free  of 
Florence.  The  president  then  introduced 
Rev.  Loren  B.  Macdonald  of  Concord,  who 
spoke  eloquently  on  **The  Positive  Em- 
phasis in  Religion."  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  J.  D.  Reid  of  Greenfield,  who  ably 
presented  *'The  Obligations  of  a  Free 
Church."  The  concluding  address  of  the 
session  was  made  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Peck  of 
Chicopee,  whose  theme  was  **The  Demand 
for  a  Free  Church."  Before  the  adjourn- 
ment the  following  donations  were  voted: 
to  Miss  Wilson's  school  for  colored  pupils 
in  South  Carolina,  $10;  to  our  churches  at 
Rockville  and  New  London,  Conn.,  $25 
each. 


Toronto,  Can.— A  correspondent  writes: 
'^Our  pastor,  Rev.  Oscar  B.  Hawes,  is 
striving  with  characteristic  energy  and 
renewed  effort  to  build  up  the  church  mem- 
bership. Last  Sunday  thirteen  new  mem- 
bers publicly  announced  themselves  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  by  signing  the 
church-membership  roll  and  receiving  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  Browning 
Club  will  resume  its  work  this  month ;  and 
at  the  first  meeting  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  will  give  ''A  Talk  about 
Browning,"  to  be  followed  by  a  recitation 
of  *^Sau1"  by  Mr.  Hawes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  general  discussion.  The 
church  has  been  improved  during  the  sum- 
mer by  a  general  renovating  of  the  inte- 
rior, including  the  school-room. 

Washington,  D.C.— All  Souls'  Church 
reopened  for  services  October  3.  During 
the  summer  the  church  building  has  under- 
gone extensive  repairs.  Electric  lights  have 
been  introduced  throughout,  a  motor  has 
been  put  in  for  the  organ,  and  the  entire 
building,  including  parlors,  chapel,  and 
study,  has  been  frescoed.  The  work  has 
been  splendidly  done  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green,  the  builder,  and 
now  superintendent  of  the  New  Library  of 
Congress.  On  the  opening  Sunday  nearly 
every  seat  was  occupied;  and  the  attend- 
ance in  the  Sunday-school,  which  now  has 
something  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
enrolled  pupils,  was  the  lareest  in  its  his- 
tory. The  Young  People's  Union  has  held 
is  meetings  uninterruptedly  during  the  en- 
tire summer. 

West  Rozbury,  Mass.— Services  were 
resumed  in  the  First  Parish  Church  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  September.  It  was  pleasant 
to  meet  once  more  after  the  long  vacation, 
and  particularly  gratifying  to  find  so  many 
ready  to  take  hold  of  the  church  work. 
The  Sunday-school  met  two  weeks  later, 
and  several  new  teachers  were  added  to  the 
roll.  All  the  women's  organizations  of  the 
church  have  banded  together  under  one 
head,  to  be  known  as  the  First  Parish  Branch 
Alliance.  This  union  does  not  mean  a 
weakening;  of  any  of  its  branches,  but  rather 
a  strengthening  of  power,  which  will  in- 
crease and  broaden  the  activities  of  the 
church. 

The  subject  for  the  year's  study  will  be 
**Church  Hymns,"  and  is  divided  under  the 
following  heads:  "Hymns  of  Israel,"  "Par 
gan  Hymns,"  "Hymnody  of  Earlv  Church," 
"Gregorian  Hymns,"  "Mediaeval  Hvmna," 
"Luther  and  his  Hymns,"  "German  Hymn- 
writers,"  "Puritan  Hymns." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held 
in  the  church  parlors  on  October  13,  when 
Miss  Brigham  of  the  Central  Lend  a  Hand 
Club  of  Boston  gave  a  talk  on  "Prison  Work 
in  the  South." 
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CHRIST'S  LIFB. 


BT  WILLIAM   E.   DATRNPORT. 


[From  a  rolumt  entitled  "Poetical  Sermons/'  juat 
pnblifthed  by  O.  P.  Patoam's  Sons,  and  containing; 
some  remarkably  fine  poems  by  Mr.  Davenport.] 

Can  he  who  has  known  love  forget  that  he  has 

known  it? 
Or  can  he  who  has  sat  in  raptare,  recognizing 

affinities  undreamed  before,  forego  the  bliss- 

fnl  memory  of  that  hoar  ? 
Nay !  till  death  strikes  him,  he  can  ever  whisper, 

— still  thrilling  at  the  thought, — 
**I  was  a  lover  once !" 
Nor  taint,  nor  years  of  loveless  shame,  nor  long 

decades  of  dall  self-prostitutions,  avail  to 

utterly  obliterate  that   high,    remembered 

hoar  and  experience. 


The  lover  in  him  lives,  though  chained,  impris- 
oned, silenced,  famished  now. 
Lo !  in  mankind's  long  lifetime, 
'Mid  centuries  of  shame  and  eras  of  unholy  life 

and  license, 
Its  love-hour  lives  remembered. 
The  life  of  Christ  on  earth, — humanity's  most 

high,  divine  experience, — 
That  was  its  holy  love-time ! 
Oh,  'tis  indeed  impossible 
That  henceforth  mankind  wholly  should  forego 

the  sense  of  that  which  one  true  man  hath 

come  to. 
That  cannot  be !    Love  shall  be  all  men's  life  at 

last,  even  as  'twas  truly  one  man's  whole 

life  once. 
Yea !  love  is  even  now  each  true  man's  life, 
Naught  else  being  life  in  any. 


THE  OLD  HAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

By  Rev.  FRANK  LOWE  PHALEN,  Minister  Second  Congregational  Unitarian  Society, 

Concord,  N.H. 

What  you  see  depends  upon  where  you  stand. 
"And  the  Lord  calleth  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain." — Ex.  zix.  3. 


One  who  has  never  thought  of  the  matter 
will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  conspicuous 
part  the  mountains  play  in  the  history  and 
life  of  humanity.  In  ancient  days,  before 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery  had 
taken  possession  of  the  world,  the  mountains 
were  formidable  barriers  between  races  and 
nations.  They  separated  the  people  who 
dwelt  on  either  side  of  them  almost  as  per- 
fectly as  if  an  ocean  had  rolled  between. 

One  main  cause  of  the  constant  warfare 
and  hostility  which  formerly  prevailed  be- 
tween tribes  and  nations  was  ignorance  of 
0ach  other.  Rivers,  lakes,  forests,  seas,  and 
mountains  held  people  apart;  and  nations 


which  do  not  trade  or  associate  with  each 
other  are  usually  suspicious  and  jealous  of 
their  neighbors.  They  are  apt  to  misunder- 
stand each  other,  and  to  cherish  misconcep- 
tions and  prejudices  which  are  groundless 
and  absurd.  When  the  time  came  that 
roads  were  made  over  and  around  the 
mountains  and  the  people  on  either  side 
were  brought  into  relationship,  the  first  step 
out  of  savagery  and  barbarism  was  taken. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Christendom 
and  of  any  nation  or  state  within  its  borders, 
you  will  find  that  the  spread  of  civilization, 
culture,  and  religion,  has  gone  on  side  by 
side  with  the  conquest  of  man  over  nature. 
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As  we  have  tunnelled  the  Alps  and  sur- 
mounted the  Rockies,  as  we  have  laid  cables 
under  the  ocean  and  the  telegraph  across 
the  valleys  and  over  the  hills  and  climbed 
along  the  spurs  and  through  the  notches  and 
passes  of  the  mountains  with  our  steel  rails 
and  stout  locomotives,  overcoming  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  and  bringing  the  ends 
of  the  earth  together,  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  early  days  which  made 
men  enemies  have  largely  disappeared. 
The  intelligence  of  the  human  mind,  the 
skill  and  dexterity  of  the  human  hand, 
have  decreased  the  apparent  size  and 
strangeness  of  the  earth.  Before  the  mas- 
tery of  man's  imperial  intellect  the  moun- 
tains, the  continents,  and  the  wide  and  tur- 
bulent seas  have  become  submissive  and 
unwearied  servants.  Man,  so  insignificant 
and  puny  as  he  stands  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains  or  walks  along  the  shining 
sands  of  the  sobbing  sea, — man  has  become 
the  monarch  of  the  world,  sitting  enthroned 
amid  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and 
wielding  a  sceptre  the  power  and  splendor 
of  which  increase  with  the  sunrise  of  each 
new  day. 

The  mountains  have  had  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  ethical  ideas  and  religions 
sentiments  of  men.  It  is  said  by  philoso- 
phers that  the  spirit  of  pessimism  and  de- 
spair, which  has  prevailed  so  widely  in  India, 
was  largely  caused  by  the  influence  of  those 
awful  and  majestic  mountain  peaks  which 
frown  down  upon  the  followers  of  Buddha. 
The  rocky  Titans,  which  in  India  rise  to 
tremendous  altitudes,  seem  to  say  that  *^man 
and  all  his  hopes  and  efforts  are  airy  noth- 
ing" when  confronted  and  overshadowed  by 
the  everlasting  summits  which  are  lost  to 
Bight  in  the  vaulted  sky. 

Then  the  mountains  have  always  been  the 
home  of  brave  and  intrepid  patriots,  from 
the  days  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans down  to  the  days  of  the  Swiss  and  the 
Highlanders  and  our  own  American  moun- 
taineers. There  is  something  about  the  air 
and  influence  of  the  mountains  which  gives 
vigor  to  the  mind  and  force  to  the  character. 
They  are  the  nursery  of  patiiots. 

Again,  the  mountains  have  been  thought 
of  by  primitive  tribes,  and  are  still  so 
thought  of  by  savages,  as  the  home  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Heaven  to  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  many  parts  of  the  earth  was  not  in 


the  sky,  but  away  up  on  the  summits  and 
table-lands  of  lofty  mountains.  The  abode 
of  the  dead  and  the  home  of  the  gods  were 
believed  to  be  upon  the  mountain  tops; 
and  it  required  only  a  slight  effort  of 
thought  to  transfer  the  primitive  conception 
of  heaven  from  these  mountain  summits  to 
the  sky,  which  to  early  man  was  supposed 
to  be  a  substantial  and  material  realm  just 
above  the  loftiest  peaks.  Altars  were  built 
upon  the  mountain  tops,  and  sacrifices  were 
there  offered,  that  the  worshippers  might  be 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  abode  of  their 
gods.  Zeus,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Grecian 
mythology,  had  his  throne  in  the  sky ;  but  he 
came  down  frequently  upon  Mount  Olympus 
in  Thessaly.  The  ancient  Hebrews  regarded 
the  mountains  with  awe ;  and,  when  Moees, 
their  greatest  prophet  and  leader,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  counsels  of  Jehovah,  it  was  not 
in  the  valley  nor  upon  the  sea,  but  amid  the 
lonely  peaks  and  awful  solitudes  of  the 
mountains.  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Jews,  was  built  upon  a  mountain.  Athens, 
the  crown  and  symbol  of  Greek  glory  and 
culture,  sat,  like  a  queen,  with  mountains  to 
guard  her  on  every  hand ;  and  Rome,  the 
Eternal  City,  was  planted  on  the  everlasting 
hills.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  given 
to  the  world  from  Mt.  Sinai,  and  Jesus  de- 
livered the  immortal  Beatitudes  from  a 
mountain  side.  The  Psalms,  the  Prophets, 
the  drama  of  Job,  and  the  Groapels  and  Epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament  are  thickly  in- 
terspersed with  references  and  allusions  to 
the  mountains.  When  we  consider,  there- 
fore, the  prominent  part  they  have  played, 
and  will  always  play,  not  only  in  the  material 
and  secular  affairs  of  men,  but  also  in  their 
moral  and  sssthetic  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  enjoyment,  we  may  well  commend 
with  a  deep  appreciation  of  its  pertinency 
and  truth  the  beautiful  saying  of  Ruskin: 
''The  mountains  seem  to  have  been  built 
for  the  human  race,  as  at  once  their  schools 
and  their  cathedrals,  full  of  treasures  of  il- 
luminated manuscript  for  the  scholar,  kindly 
in  simple  lessons  to  the  worker,  quiet  in  pale 
cloisters  for  the  thinker,  glorious  in  holiness 
for  the  worshipper." 

It  is  Wordsworth,  whose  love  of  nature 
was  a  passion  pure  and  strong,  who  sings, — 

*'Two  Toicea  are  there :  one  is  of  the  sea. 
One  is  of  the  mountains ;  each  a  mighty  voice." 
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It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  ten  days 
of  my  vaoatioQ  among  New  Hampshire's 
and  New  England's  noblest  natural  treas- 
ures,— the  White  and  Franconia  Mountains ; 
and,  thoogh  I  was  impressed  and  enraptured 
by  many  a  varied  scene  as  I  gazed  upon 
those  monarchs  of  the  hills  in  the  full  blaze 
of  noon  or  watched  their  splendid  outlines 
and  shadowy  forms  silhouetted  against  the 
sky  as  the  sun  stole  away,  leaving  twilight 
to  reveal  God's  glory  upon  the  empurpled 
peaks ;  though  the  morning  with  its  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  charmed^  me,  and  the 
night  with  its  serenity  and  peace  brought  a 
calm  joy  to  my  soul, — there  was  one  vision 
and  one  experience  deeper  than  all  the  others 
that  came  to  me  among  the  mountains.  It 
was  my  visit  to  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain," and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  that 
experience. 

The  text  declares  that  <<  the  Lord  called  ** 
unto  the  great  law-giVer  of  the  Hebrews 
'*out  of  the  mountain."  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  this  ancient  declaration.  I  be- 
lieve that  God  not  only  spoke  to  Moses  out 
of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  but 
I  believe  he  spoke  to  Tyndall  and  Agassiz 
out  of  the  Alps.  He  speaks  to-day;  and, 
when  we  stand  in  awe  before  the  towering 
summit  of  Washington  or  Lafayette,  and 
the  fret  and  fury  of  the  noisy  world  have 
died  away  in  our  hearts,  then  we  can  hear 
God  speak  to  us  out  of  the  mountain,  and 
say  with  Coleridge, — 

*'0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  ^azed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought ;  entranced  in 

prayer, 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone." 

It  had  been  a  week  of  unprecedented 
heat.  Even  in  the  mountains  the  air  was 
hot  and  stifling ;  and,  when  a  fitful  breeze 
was  bold  enough  to  toy  with  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  or  rustle  the  grain  or 
the  grass,  or  gently  fan  one's  brow,  it  felt 
like  the  hot  breath  of  a  furnace  on  one's 
cheek  instead  of  a  summer  zephyr.  Day 
after  day  the  fierce  and  blistering  sun  poured 
down  its  waves  of  scorching  heat,  until  both 
nature  and  human  nature  lay  wearied  and 
wilted  beneath  such  fiery  solar  radiation. 
The  wind  forgot  to  blow,  unless  from  the 
south,  with  torrid  torment  on  its  wings. 
The  windows  of  heaven  were  shut  against 
the  gentle  summer  rain,  and  even  the  nights 


were  restless  and  long.*  But  at  last  a 
change  came  sweeping  with  swift  and  silent 
revolution  over  the  hot  and  dusty  earth. 
Beyond  the  mountains  the  storm-clouds  were 
marshalled  in  solid  columns,  black  and  huge 
and  angry.  The  air  grew  still,  the  hum  of 
insects  sounded  strange  and  ominous,  the 
swallows  shot  in  swift  circles  low  down  along 
the  fields.  Not  a  leaf  stirred.  Not  a  twig 
moved.  The  sun  disappeared.  A  sombre 
light,  gray  and  gloomy,  overspread  valley 
and  forest.  The  mountains  were  enveloped. 
The  landscape  grew  dim.  The  sky  shut 
down. 

Now  and  then  a  big  drop  of  rain  whirled 
earthward,  and  bespattered  the  ground. 
There  were  distant  mutterings  and  rum- 
blings, and  suddenly  a  lurid  flash  along  the 
hurrying  lines  of  heaven *s  embattled  hosts. 
The  hour  had  come.  The  heavy  artillery  of 
God  shook  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
went  booming  away  with  endless  echo^ 
among  the  crags  and  ravines  of  the  moun- 
tains. Flash  after  flash,  vivid  and  terrible, 
blazed  on  every  side.  The  flood-gates  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  rain  and  hail  came 
down  with  furious  onslaught.  The  wind  be- 
came wild  and  furious,  rushing  madly  over 
the  landscape,  tearing  leaves,  and  sometimes 
whole  branches,  from  shrub  and  tree,  and 
compelling  the  sturdiest  monarch  of  the 
fields  to  bend  his  lordly  head  before  its 
mighty  power. 

So  raged  the  tempest  for  an  hour  or  more ; 
and  then,  as  in  our  human  lives,  when  pas- 
sion's storm  has  spent  its  fury,  the  turbu- 
lence and  wrath  subsided,  and  mother 
Nature  smoothed  her  brow,  and  even  deigned 
to  smile,  as  the  night  with  its  stars  came, 
treading  closely  upon  the  twilight  so  wel- 
come and  so  beautiful,  which  marked  the 
glorious  ending  of  the  storm  and  the  de- 
parting day. 

When  morning  dawned,  our  awakened 
senses  were  saluted  by  Nature  in  her  loveliest 
moods.  She  never  looked  so  fair  and  sweet 
before.  Just  to  look  out  upon  the  eternal 
hills  looming  up  so  majestically  in  the  clear 
tonic  air,  just  to  smell  the  fragrance  of  that 
morning  after  the  rain,  and  to  watch  the 
tints  and  hues  that  played  upon  the  sunny 
landscape,  just  to  be  alive,  with  eyes  to  see 
the  miracles,  and  ears  to  hear  the  music, 
and  hearts  to  feel  the  splendor  and  beauty, 
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and  brains  to  think  about  the  wonder  and 
the  mystery  of  it  all, — this  was  a  boon  to 
stir  the  soul  with  gratitude  to  God.  At 
such  an  hour  we  can  enter  into  the  exalted 
mood  of  Emerson,  when  he  said,  **6ive  me 
health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp 
of  emperors  ridiculous." 

But  I  must  come  at  onoe  to  my  point.  I 
stood  on  the  day  after  that  storm  before  the 
Great  Stone  Face  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.  The  world  was  robed  in  glory. 
The  day  was  perfect. 


4( 


A  hollow  glen  was  here ; 
On  each  side  crags  aroee ;  and  tfaioagh  the  midst, 
With   pine-trees   shaded   roond,   a   streamlet 
flowed." 

And  there  outlined  against  the  sky,  on  the 
very  crest  of  the  mountain  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  me,  was  that  marvellous,  mas- 
■sive,  sphinx-like  face,  looking  out  over  the 
world  with  its  expression  unchanged  while 
the  centuries  come  and  go.  There  it  has  re- 
mained 

''Aloft  on  sky  and  mountain  wall, 
Tonched  by  a  light  that  hath  no  name/' 

while  the  tribes  and  the  generations,  the 
races  and  nations,  have  come  and  tasted  the 
sweet  and  bitter  in  life's  chalice,  and  then 
gone  onward  into  the  silence  which  is  never 
broken  and  the  glory  that  is  still  unsung. 

O  wonderful  face  of  stone  I  no  smile  of 
love  nor  frown  of  hate  disturbs  thy  passion- 
less peace.  At  noon's  high  hour,  at  mid- 
night's hush,  at  dawn,  at  twilight,  thou  art 
still  the  same  silent  riddle.  Our  hearts  may 
break  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  our  lives 
may  be  loveless  and  empty;  but  thou  art 
unmoved.  Our  cup  may  run  over,  and  joy 
and  fortune  intoxicate  us  with  happiness; 
yet  thou  art  careless  of  all  that  makes  the 
sunshine  and  the  shadow  of  human  life. 
No  wonder  legend  has  woven  its  bright  and 
sombre  stories  about  such  a  striking  natural 
phenomenon.  No  wonder  the  Indian  saw 
in  that  godlike  profile  an  image  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  No  wonder,  when  the  tribes  were 
happy  and  prosperous,  they  thought  that 
stony  face  smiled  down  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them.  But,  when  the  white  man 
came  and  civilization  began  to  encroach 
upon  their  wild,  untutored  ways,  that  face 
seemed  to  grow  stem  and  sad,  as  a  token 
that  the  destruction  of  the  dusky  tribes  of 
the  forest  was  at  hand. 


Much  might  be  said,  as  much  is  felt,  by 
any  one  who  looks  upon  that  marvellously 
suggestive  landmark;  but  the  impression 
which  came  to  me,  when  I  first  gazed  in 
wonder  upon  it,  and  which  lingers  with  me 
now,  is  that  what  we  see  depends  upon  where 
we  stand.  In  other  words,  the  point  of  view 
is  almost  everything. 

The  point  of  view  determines  our  appre- 
ciation not  only  of  natural  scenery  and  ma- 
terial beauty,  but  also  our  appreciation  of 
every  phase  and  condition  of  life  and  its  ex- 
periences. The  point  of  view  makes  the 
difference  between  the  thrifty  lumberman, 
who  would  cut  down  those  mountain  forests 
which  are  the  glory  and  pride  and  protection 
of  New  Hampshire, — nay,  of  New  England, 
— and  the  lover  of  nature  and  humanity,  who 
would  preserve  them  for  the  joy  of  unborn 
millions,  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  utility.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  lumberman  does  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  dollar.  He  cares 
not  how  he  disfigures  the  mountains  and 
turns  away  the  lover  of  nature,  who  is  af- 
fronted and  saddened  by  finding  axes  and 
steam  saw-mills  destroying  the  rarest  and 
noblest  scenery  in  New  England. 

'*Penny-wise  and  pound-foolish"  the 
Granite  State  will  be  if  it  does  not  stay 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer  before  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  the  grand  old  mountains  and 
their  beautiful  and  sacred  shrines  have  been 
ruthlessly  desecrated. 

But  r  am  not  %  retained  attorney  to  defend 
our  priceless  natural  attractions  which  God 
has  given  us  in  the  mountains.  I  am  only 
solicitous  that  those  splendid  gifts  of  the 
Creator  which  seem  to  be  intended  for  the 
delight  and  uplifting  of  th^  world  should 
not  be  ruined  and  despoiled. 

I  confess  it  is  a  shock  to  one's  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful  to  find  the  lumberman  and 
his  axe  slashing  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  and  to  see  the  ugly,  barren 
spots  between  the  Profile  and  the  Flume 
where  the  noble  trees  once  proudly  stood. 

What  you  see  in  nature,  in  man,  in  your 
home,  in  your  friends,  in  your  duties,  in  your 
sorrows,  in  your  church,  in  your  religion,  in 
the  future,  depends  upon  where  you  stand. 
The  point  of  view  is  everything. 

There  is  only  one  spot  from  which  a  good 
view  of  that  remarkable  Profile  can  be  had. 
If  you  look  from  there,  you  can  see  the  mys- 
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terioas  face.  If  you 'look  from  above  this 
spot  or  from  below  it,  you  see  nothing  but 
a  rocky  cliff  without  form  or  outline.  The 
point  of  view  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  mass  of  shapeless  rock  and  a  massive 
profile,  so  perfect  and  striking  that  it  sug- 
gests an  imprisoned  deity  looking  out  upon 
the  world  of  human  joy  and  sorrow  with  an 
expression  of  eternal  calm. 

If  you  stand  in  a  valley,  your  view  is  nar- 
row and  limited.  If  you  ascend  the  moun- 
tains and  look  abroad,  your  eye  sweeps  a 
wide  horizon.  If  you  visit  a  great  city,  you 
may  look  into  the  faces  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women.  If  you  are  alone  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat,  you  can  see  nothing  but  the  silent 
sky  above  and  the  solemn  sea  below. 

If  we  come  to  the  intellectual  world,  the 
point  of  view  is  as  important  here  as  in  the 
physical  world.  Suppose,  to  borrow  an  il- 
lustration from  a  scholar,  a  savage  should 
be  taken  into  a  splendid  library.  What  would 
he  see  there?  Nothing  but  the  colors  and 
forms  of  books,  which  would  convey  no  mes- 
sage to  his  mind.  The  rich  furnishings  and 
the  bright  bindings  might  attract  him  for  a 
moment.  Beyond  this  he  would  see  noth- 
ing. But  let  a  scholar  enter,  a  civilized 
man,  with  brain  developed,  and  mind  and 
heart  richly  stored  with  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  the  ages.  To  him  the  volumes 
of  Homer  and  Dante,  Bacon  and  Shak- 
spere,  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  would  speak 
with  a  language  of  inspiration  and  power. 

Both  the  savage  and  the  scholar  looked 
at  the  same  library.  The  savage  did  not  see 
anything  in  it,  while  the  man  of  letters  saw 
in  it  a  rich  and  ezhaustless  mine  of  lofty 
thoughts  and  noble  sentiments. 

Two  men  live  on  the  same  street,  and  at 
night  they  step  out  of  their  homes  into  the 
open  air.  The  sky  is  splendid  with  ten 
thousand  celestial  tapers,  and  the  moon 
shines  down  serenely  from  her  heavenly 
throne.  One  man  looks  up  at  the  night  sky, 
and  is  glad  because  it  does  not  storm ;  but 
he  has  no  mental  appreciation  of  the  marvel 
and  mystery  above  him.  The  other  man 
gazes  aloft  with  awe  until  his  brain  whirls 
and  his  mind  grows  dizzy  in  trying  to  grasp 
the  nature  of  the  power  and  wisdom  that 
rules  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

Plato,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  Spenser,  Fiske,  can 
look  into  the  secrets  of  mind  and  matter, 
can  wrestle  with  problems  of  eternity  and 


infinity;  but  most  of  us  are  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed by  the  every-day,  commonplace  prob- 
lems that  are  nearer  home.  In  the  intel- 
lectual world  the  rule  holds  that  what  you 
see  depends  upon  where  you  stand. 

Once  more,  take  an  untrained  mind  to 
listen  to  the  rendering  of  some  master- 
piece of  music,  some  symphony  divine; 
and,  though  even  an  uncultivated  but  sym- 
pathetic soul  can  feel  the  passion  and 
power  in  the  storm  of  sweet  sound,  music 
cannot  be  completely  enjoyed  except  by 
one  whose  insight  and  culture  are  adequate 
to  appreciate  its  deepest  and  highest  in- 
terpretation. 

So  in  sculpture.  Two  men  may  look  at 
the  same  statue  of  Apollo  or  Venus.  One 
will  see  only  a  clever  piece  of  workmanship. 
The  other  will  see  a  vision  of  beauty,  and 
vivify  the  lifeless  marble  with  a  soul  of  love- 
liness. So  in  the  painter's  landscape,  or  his 
portrait,  or  his  study  of  the  mountains  or 
the  sea.  One  will  see  only  a  mass  of  color 
and  a  confused  effect.  Another  will  find  a 
revelation  of  nature  deftly  transferred  to 
canvas  by  the  artistes  skill.  To  the  pre- 
pared soul  the  canvas,  if  a  work  of  art,  will 
tell  its  inspiring  and  faithful  story.  To  the 
soul  without  insight  and  sympathy  it  will 
say  nothing,  and  appeal  in  vain. 

Look  at  the  moral  realm  in  which  we  all 
live  and  move.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  what  we 
see  depends  upon  where  we  stand.  If  we 
stand  on  a  low  level,  we  shall  estimate  every- 
thing from  a  low  standpoint.  If  we  stand 
upon  a  high  and  noble  plane,  we  shall  esti- 
mate motives  and  deeds  and  principles  not 
from  selfish  and  ignoble  and  suspicious 
points  of  view,  but  from  the  very  highest. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Profile  can  be  seen  to  best  advantage. 
You  may  look  at  it,  if  you  please,  from  other 
angles  of  vision ;  but  you  will  not  see  the 
Great  Stone  Face.  So  there  are  many  ways 
of  looking  at  religion  and  its  claims  upon 
us,  upon  Grod  and  our  relation  to  him, 
upon  the  Master  and  our  duty  as  Christians. 
There  is  the  way  of  indifference,  the  way  of 
selfishness,  the  way  of  doubt,  the  way  of 
antagonism,  the  way  of  superstition,  the 
way  of  bigotry,  and,  last  of  all,  the  way  of 
joy  and  blessed  service.  Now,  if  these  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  are  honestly  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  all  imperfect 
and  astray,  so  far  as  they  depart  from  the 
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Christian  standpoint.  If  you  will  come  to 
this,  and  look  up  at  the  heavens,  you  shall 
see  not  a  cold,  impassive  stone  face,  but  a 
countenance  of  divine  approval,  of  infinite 
tenderness,  of  everlasting  love,  of  almighty 
strength, — the  one  Eternal  Face  in  whose 
presence  and  beneath  whose  smile  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being. 

O  ye  mountains  of  earth,  in  whose  majesty 
and  strength,  in  whose  peace  and  beauty,  we 
find  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  God  I  O  ye 
peaks  of  glory,  ye  summits  of  serene  and 
solemn  joy !  speak  to  our  hearts.  Break  the 
silence  of  the  centuries.  Bring  down  from 
heaven  above  the  messages  we  long  to  hear, 
and  teach  us,  by  your  grand,  sublime  repose, 
to  still  the  tumult  of  our  impatient  hearts, 
and  to  listen  to  what  the  great  God  shall 
speak. 

Not  in  the  valleys  of  life  in  aimless  ease 
and  self-complacency,  not  among  the  thought- 
less and  indifferent  multitude  who  pass  be- 
side the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  miss 
their  glory, — nay,  not  here  be  our  self -chosen 
lot  in  life;  but  up  among  the  summits  of 
God,  with  wide  views  and  high  hopes  and 
brave  hearts,  let  us  strive  and  work  and 
pray. 

Hark  I  Out  of  the  mountain  of  life,  out  of 
the  clouds  that  girt  its  summit,  there  comes 
a  clear  and  stirring  call, — << Arise  ye,  arise 
ye,  and  seek  the  eternal  hills  of  God." 


*«THE    COTTER'S    SATURDAY   NIGHT." 


Tbe  Ideals  of  Robert  Bums  compared  with 
Present-day  Scotch  Orthodoxy.* 

DT  SBV.  ALEX.   WEBSTER. 


Scotchmen  generally  affirm  that  the  Scot- 
tish Muse  gave  her  fullest  inspiration  and 
her  fairest  crown  to  Burns,  and  accept  his 
poetry  as  the  most  perfect  expression  in  their 
own  tongue  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
native  to  the  Scottish  ^oul. 

The  admiration  of  the  poet,  which  has 
grown  with  the  increasing  years,  has  justi- 
fied his  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  proved 
how  congenial  his  ideas  and  emotions  are 
to  the  Scottish  mind  and  heart. 


*  This  article  is  condensed  for  the  Unitarian  from 
the  McQciaker  Trust  Lectare,  published  by  Philip 
Green,  London. 


His  humor  and  pathos,  his  wit  and  wis- 
dom, his  freedom  and  reverence,  come  home 
to  the  soul  of  the  enthusiastic  Scot  as  the 
bird  to  its  nest  and  the  bee  to  its  hive.  His 
sayings  have  become  part  of  the  classic  litera- 
ture of  Scotland,  and  his  spirit  is  a  vivifying 
influence  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  man.  No  discussion  regarding  his 
sentiments  is  possible.  They  have  in  their 
favor  the  intuition  of  a  century.  His  writ- 
ings represent  the  mother-wit  of  the  Scottish 
intellect. 

In  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  Bums 
explicitly  deals  with  the  religious  side  of  the 
Scottish  character,  and  very  distinctly  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  regarding  it. 

The  poem  was  written  on  a  wintry  day,  at 
Mossgeil,  in  1795,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
father's  intelligence  and  piety.  The  scene 
in  the  "Aul'  Clay  Biggan"  at  the  taking  of 
the  book  by  his  father  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  his  memory,  and  after  his  father's 
death  the  remembrance  of  the  solemn  hour 
came  up  before  him  with  pathetic  freshness. 
While  toiling  with  pain  of  heart  on  the 
luckless  farm,  and  thinking  of  boyish  days 
spent  under  the  most  thoughtful,  fatherly 
care  ever  experienced  by  any  boy,  the  pict- 
ure of  the  lowly  worshippers  formed  itself 
vividly  in  his  mind,  and  was  put  into  words 
in  all  its  sublimely  simple  graphicness. 

No  incident  round  which  poetic  concern 
ever  gathered  could  be  lowlier  than  that 
which  took  place  in  the  kitchen  of  the  now 
famous  cot,  but  Burns  elevated  it  to  s 
national  importance  in  his  treatment  of  it 

The  central  figure  in  the  soene  is  the 
poet's  father, — the  "toil-worn  cotter,"  the 
"sire"  who,  with  "patriarchal  grace,"  turns 
over  the  pages  of  the  "big  ha'  Bible,"  the 
"saint"  who  prays  so  devoutly. 

In  William  Burness,  thus  immortalized, 
we  have  set  before  us  a  type  of  "God-fearing 
Scotchmen."  The  ingle  round  which 
the  cotter's  family  "formed  a  circle  wide" 
represents  the  altar-fire  of  Scotland,  round 
which  Scottish  piety  gathers  worshipfully. 

Though  the  incident  is  particular  and  the 
details  are  local.  Burns  lets  us  see  that  in 
his  purpose  the  worship  has  a  wide  reference. 
He  thinks  of  the  night  on  a  national  scale, 
and  says, — 

"From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  graodear 
springs." 
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And  80  the  piece  grows  from  the  loving  ac- 
count of  a  cotter's  homely  devotions  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  drama  representing  the 
pioQS  acts  of  a  reverent  people. 

The  hero  of  the  poem,  in  his  genial  solem- 
nity, engages  our  interest.  From  him  the 
poem  takes  its  significance.  In  the  light  of 
his  strong  character  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  piece  is  seen.  There  is  a  touch  of  sever* 
ity  in  his  countenance ;  but  it  is  subdued  by 
.the  kindness  which  draws  the  ^'expectant 
wee  things"  forth  ''wi*  flichterin'  noise  and 
glee"  to  meet  him,  and  which  also  evokes 
"his  thrifty  wifie's  smile."  We  discern  that 
he  is  a  man  of  orderly  habits,  serious  dis- 
position, and  stately  integrity,  having  in 
him  withal  a  tender  compassion  and  a  deep 
undercurrent  of  paternal  affection. 

But  the  chief  thing  which  we  should  know 
is  that  the  father  of  Bums  was  a  heretic 
in  theol«>gy  and  religion.  If  he  was  not 
actually  a  Unitarian,  he, was  next  to  one. 
It  may  l>e  that  he  took  the  seeds  of  heresy 
with  hioD  from  Montrose  to  Ayr;  for  it  was 
at  Montrose,  in  1781,  that  Unitarianism  first 
appeared  in  Scotland  in  organized  form.  But 
in  Ayr  itself,  in  his  day,  the  *'New  Light" 
views  Kh.one  out  in  the  teaching  of  Drs.  Dai- 
ry mple  and  Macgill.  These  divines  were  in 
close  toach  with  English  Unitarian  preach- 
ers, and  were  treated  as  "Socinians."  The 
Bums  family,  as  Garruthers  tells,  were  re- 
garded as  Unitarians.  One  notable  book  by 
a  Unitarian  divine — Taylor's  "Original  Sin" 
— is  very  specially  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
letters  of  Burns.  That  volume  would  have 
a  strong  interest  for  the  inquiring  cotter,  for 
in  it  all  the  texts  cited  in  the  "Larger  Cate- 
chism" to  prove  the  dogma  of  .the  Fall  were 
critically  examined.  Whether  it  was  that 
book  or  his  own  reflections  that  made 
William  Burness  resolve  not  to  teach  his 
children  Calvinistic  views,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover; but  we  know  that  he  prepared  a 
manual  of  devotion  for  his  family  of  an 
heretical  kind. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burns  was 
reared  on  Unitarian  lines.  And  his  read- 
ing of  such  works  as  that  of  the  Norwich 
controversialist  would  enable  him  to  take 
the  part  described  by  himself  in  the  polemi- 
cal discussions  then  so  common  in  the 
west,  in  which  he  "scored  heavily*'  against 
the  upholders  of  Calvinism,  and  raised  the 
cry  of  heresy  around  him. 


A  remarkable  admission  of  the  hetero- 
doxy was  recently  made  in  an  orthodox 
journal  (BrUish  Weekly,  Feb.  11,  1897).  In 
the  "Correspondence  of  Claudius  Clear," 
and  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  the 
Chambers-Wallace  edition  of  the  works  of 
Burns,  the  writer  said,  "It  might  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  both  Burns  and  his 
father  were  Unitarians." 

It  is  likely  that  they  had  read  other  Uni- 
tarian works  besides  the  one  on  "Original 
Sin,"  which  they  prized  so  much ;  for  it 
would  be  sure  to  whet  their  appetite  for 
more  of  the  same  sort.  Six  years  before  he 
wrote  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  Bums 
mentioned  the  name  of  Joseph  Priestley  in  a 
letter ;  and  we  may  infer  that  he  had  read 
some  of  the  theological  writings  of  the 
learned  scientist. 

In  one  of  his  later  poems,  "Epistle  from 
Esopus  to  Maria,"  he  associated  himself  in 
a  very  plain  way  with  the  notorious 
Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  UDitarian  minister, 
Dundee,  who  was  banished — along  with 
Thomas  Muir — for  political  heresy.  He  de- 
scribes himself  thus ;  — 

"  The  ghrinkiiig  bard  adown  the  alley  skulks, 
And  dreads  a  meeting  worse  than   Woolwich 

halks ; 
Though  there,  his  heresies  in  Church  and  State 
Might  well  award  him  Muir  and  Palmer*8  fate." 

The  presence  of  Unitarian  books  in  a  Scot- 
tish cotter's  house,  then,  is  a  very  significant 
thing.  It  proves  that  the  father  of  Bums 
was  an  extraordinary  man,  open-minded  and 
courageous.  His  composition  of  a  manual 
of  devotion  for  his  children  also  marks 
him  as  a  man  of  unusually  advanced  opin- 
ions and  force  of  character. 

Well  might  Burns  revere  his  thoughtful 
parent,  and  lay  his  tuition  deeply  to  heart. 
That  reverence  was  the  rock  out  of  which 
there  came  the  spring  of  rationalism  and 
hatred  of  hypocrisy  which  we  find  flowing 
all  the  way  with  Burns  as  a  writer. 

He  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  his  own  thought 
ran  readily  on  the  lines  of  his  father's  ideas. 
The  embodiment  of  his  thoughts  in  his 
poems  gave  to  the  heresies  a  scope  far  be- 
yond that  ever  dreamt  of  by  his  father, 
when  he  took  pains  to  express  his  religions 
ideas  for  his  children's  sake.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  work  of  Burns  could 
not  have  been  what  it  was  but  for  the  Uni- 
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tarian  leaven  which  came  to  him  through 
the  teaching  of  his  father. 

There  is  a  remarkable  element  in  the 
poem  which  John  Ruskin  discerned,  and 
which  casts  a  side  light  on  its  heretical 
character.  Speaking  of  children  in  art  and 
literature,  and  of  the  influences  which  **com- 
pelled  our  painters  to  represent  the  children 
of  the  poor  as  in  wickedness  or  misery/'  he 
says:  "f  am  not  able  to  say  with  whom,  in 
Britain,  the  reaction  first  begins,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  painting  until  after  Wilkie,  in 
all  of  whose  works  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
ample of  a  beautiful  Scotch  boy  or  girl.  I 
imagine  in.  literature  we  may  take  the  ^Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night'  and  the  'toddlin'  wee 
things*  as  the  real  beginning  of  child  bene- 
diction." 

That  the  reaction  happily  called  '*child 
benediction*'  should  be  traceable  in  that 
way  to  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  is  a 
very  notable  thing.  And  there  are  connec- 
tions of  the  fact  equally  notable.  Modern 
humanitarianism,  of  which  ^'ohild  benedic- 
tion*' is  a  branch,  origioated,  on  its  religious 
side,  with  heretics,  mostly  Unitarian.  The 
first  Sunday-school  in  England  was  started 
by  Theophilus  Lindsey,  the  Unitarian  clergy- 
man of  Catterick.  It  is  in  the  "Aul'  Clay 
Biggan"  that  we  find  the  Scottish  counter- 
part of  that  school.  In  the  case  of  William 
Burness  we  have  the  first  historic  attempt 
of  a  Scotch  layman  to  give  original  religious 
instruction  to  his  children.  Why  was  it 
left  to  a  heretic  to  take  this  initiative  ? 
Why  was  Burns  the  first  to  depict  "child 
benediction"  in  literature  ?  The  reason  is 
plain. 

Calvinism  taught  the  depravity  of  chil- 
dren and  the  reprobation  of  infants  even. 
Unitarianism  taught  the  divinity  of  the 
child-nature,  and  gave  a  moral  worth  to 
every  child.  Thus  it  awakened  an  educa- 
tional interest  in  children,  and  revived  the 
thought,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

William  Burness  was  taught  the  benedic- 
tion instead  of  the  curse  of  children  by 
Taylor's  book;  and  we  may  well  suppose 
that  his  affectionate  treatment  of  his  own 
bairns  influenced  Burns  in  writing  the  lines 
in  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  noted  by 
John  Ruskin. 

An  orthodox  parent  could  not  but  look 
upon  his  child  with  dread  lest  he  should  not 


be  among  the  elect,  and  therefore  go  to  hell. 
To  think  of  educating  a  nature  wholly  evil 
was  not  permissible.  Learning  would  be 
worse  than  thrown  away;  it  would  only 
make  children  **clever  deils."  The  Unita- 
rian parent  had  no  such  fear.  He  looked 
with  respect  on  his  child,  saw  in  it  divine 
capacities,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
culture  these.  Hence  various  efforts  for 
"child  benediction" :  Sunday-schools,  rag- 
ged schools,  domestic  missions,  reforma- 
tories, etc.,  originated  with  Unitarians. 

Very  remarkable  in  this  connection  is 
that  Saturday  gathering  by  the  cotter's 
"wee  bit  ingle,"  at  which  the  yoankers,  in 
homely  educative  fashion,  were  warned  to 

"Mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 
And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play; 
And,  oh,  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway, 
And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  and  night ; 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 
Implore  his  coansel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  soaght  in  vain  that  songbt  the  Lord 
aright." 

That  might  well  be  set  up  as  a  mode) 
Sunday-school  lesson.  It  is  simple,  thor- 
ough, and  immediately  practical.  It  is  not 
the  admonition  of  a  dogmatist  seeking  to 
indoctrinate  the  mind,  but  of  a  compassion- 
ate man  having  more  regard  for  qualities  of 
character  than  for  shades  of  opinion.  It 
does  not  express  care  for  creed,  but  concern 
for  conduct. 

Another  touch  of  heresy  in  the  poem  is 
found  in  the  action  of  the  worshipful  cotter 
as  he  "wales  a  portion"  of  Scripture  '*with 
judicious  care."  He  does  not  open  the  book 
at  random,  and  take  any  passage  which 
comes  to  hand.  He  knows  that  it  is  not  all 
for  edification,  that  some  of  it  must  not  be 
read  to  children;  and  so  he  is  careful  to 
select.  Even  from  the  Psalms — the  part 
which  offers  itself  most  appealingly  to  his 
pious  purpose — he  is  aware  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  omit  many  verses  of  an  impre- 
catory character.  The  New  Testament  also 
needed  brains  for  its  understanding,  and  his 
"waling"  has  to  take  effect  there  as  well. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  prove  the 
Orthodoxy  of  the  poem  by  means  of  the  fif- 
teenth stanza,  which  thus  begins : — 

'Terhaps  the  ChriMtian  volume  is  the  theme. 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How^  he  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head" ; 
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but  the  words  do  not  famish  the  proofs  re- 
quired. 

There  are  many  explicit  statements  in  the 
letters  of  Burns  which  prove  his  heterodoxy 
beyond  a  doubt.  He  tells  us  that  the  cry  of 
heresy  was  raised  against  him  in  his  youth 
on  account  of  his  puzzlement  of  Calvinists. 
In  a  letter  dated  14th  of  February,  1790  (the 
year  in  which  he  wrote  "Tarn  o'  Shanter") 
he  said:  *'If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
orthodox  faith  of  these  churches,  I  am 
damned  past  redemption  and,  what  is 
worse,  damned  to  all  eternity.  I  am  deeply 
read  in  Boston's  ^Fourfold  State,'  Marshall 
on  *Sanctification,'  6uthrie*8  *Trial  of  a 
Saving  Interest,'  etc. ;  but  there  is  no  balm 
in  Gilead,  there  is  no  physician  there  for 


me." 

His  thought  regarding  Jesus  Christ  is 
clearly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Clarinda,  in 
which  he  writes  of  him  as  "a  great  person- 
age, whose  relation  to  God  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, but  whose  relation  to  us  is  Guide 
and  Sawiour."  That  is  not  the  language  of 
an  orth  odox  man.  To  Mrs.  Dud  lop  he  con- 
fessed tiis  faith  in  Jesus  as  "from  God*'  on 
accounts  of  the  "sublimity,  excellence,  and 
purity  of  his  doctrine  and  precepts,"  but 
added  nothing  indicative  of  a  belief  in  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  or  in  vicarious  atonement. 

If,  then,  we  read  the  lines  of  "The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night,"  which  refer  to  Jesus 
in  the  light  of  these  explicit  declarations, 
we  will  see  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
an  orthodox  sense,  but  as  having  quite  a 
different  import.  The  theology  of  the  poem 
is  essentially  unorthodox.  Though  we  have 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  spoken  of,  the  feeling 
indicated  is  not  the  abject  dread  of  the  slave 
in  presence  of  the  despot,  not  terror  before 
an  angry  Deity  who  can  cast  into  hell, — not 
a  fear  of  any  cowering  sort,  but  the  natural 
and  healthy  awe  of  the  finite  facing  the 
Infinite.  It  is  a  trusty  reverence  given  to 
him — 

"Who  made  the  heart :  'tis  he  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  varioas  tone, 
Each  spring,  its  varioas  bias" — 

one  to  be  looked  up  to,  therefore,  with  filial 
confidence. 

Wherein  for  us,  then,  does  the  essential 
meaning  and  message  of  the  poem  lie? 

The  poem  is,  first  of  all,  an  argument  for 


personal  liberty  in  religion.  It  says  to  the 
kirk  and  the  presbyter,  "Stand  off  with 
your  dogmas,  and  leave  the  individual  free 
to  think  for  himself,  and  come  to  his  own 
conclusions."  It  is  a  correction  of  the  Prot- 
estantism which,  in  its  turn,  had  become 
popish  by  setting  up  a  creed  as  an  absolute 
authority  over  the  conscience.  It  is  a  vin- 
dication of  the  right  of  reason  in  the  sight 
of  God,  a  plea  for  personal  religion.  The 
deep-seeing  cotter  saw  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  respected  for  religion's  sake  was  not 
the  kirk  nor  even  the  Bible,  but  personal 
faculty,  the  constitution,  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  individual. 

He  discerned  that  truth  comes  in  differ- 
ent ways  to  different  men  and  different 
ages,  and  therefore  it  was  absurd  to  set  up 
a  perpetual  dogmatic  standard,  to  which  all 
must  conform  their  thought.  £ach  mind, 
having  its  own  form  and  quality,  should  be 
free  to  assimilate  truth  according  to  its  par- 
ticular characteristics;  and  each  age,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  intelligence,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  have  its  own  ideas.  An  en- 
forced uniformity  of  belief  is  a  suppression 
of  natural  faculties,  the  reduction  of  all 
minds  to  an  unhealthy  fiatness. 

The  cotter  studied  his  own  children,  and 
became  their  teacher  and  priest.  For  their 
sake  he  thought  out  the  theological  ques- 
tion, and  made  a  specialty  of  religion  in  his 
training. 

The  solution  of  religious  education  is 
here.  It  belongs  primarily  to  parents  to 
educate  the  religious  faculties  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  watch  their  dispositions,  and  evoke 
the  religious  spirit  in  the  line  of  their  par- 
ticular faculties.  If  they  cannot  do  it 
themselves,  they  should  secure  its  doing  by 
others. 

By  parental  indifferentism  children  are 
committed  to  the  dogmatists,  and  are  taught 
the  authorized  falsities.  Thus,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  "Every  year  rolls  up  its  steady 
average  of  abuses  uureformed,  evils  un- 
changed, falsities  laughed  at  and  main- 
tained." Religious  progress  is  made;  but 
"it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  prog- 
ress that  would  be  made  if  all  the  thinkers 
and  educated  people  of  the  community  were 
to  seriously  set  themselves  to  the  work  of 
securing  to  their  families,  especially  their 
children,  the  full  benefits  of  their  best 
knowledge,  treating  every  attempt  to  teach 
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them  fashionable  falsities  as  they  would  an 
attempt  to  indoctrinate  them  in  sorcery." 
That  is  the  example  set  before  as  in  **The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night/' — ^an  example  as 
prophetic  as  it  is  admirable. 

The  deeper  moral  of  the  poem  points  not 
only  to  freedom  of  thought,  but  to  thought 
worthy  of  freedom.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
free  to  think:  there  should  be  deep,  per- 
sistent, strenuous  thinking.  Intelligence  is 
the  first  ground  of  liberty.  A  learned  na- 
tion cannot  be  enslaved  either  by  king  or 
priest. 

The  poem  also  points  to  progressiveness 
in  religion.  Though  the  cotter  prepared  a 
manual  of  devotion  for  his  children,  it  was 
not  a  dogmatic  document,  but  was  designed 
to  stimulate  and  direct.  That  manual  cut 
those  who  used  it  away  from  the  creeds; 
but  it  connected  them  with  the  living  God 
whose  manifestation  in  nature  was  contin- 
uous, and  whose  inspiration  of  humanity 
was  constant.  It  showed  them  principles 
that  were  better  than  dogmas,  and  pre- 
sented to  them  a  method  of  knowledge  the 
application  of  which  led  them  into  a  bound- 
less region  of  truth.  It  taught  them  open- 
mindedness,  comprehensiveness,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  gave  them  the  stimulating  hope  of 
"More  Light." 

And  in  this  connection  we  see  in  the 
genial  reasonableness  of  the  cotter  a  proph- 
ecy of  that 

^Mightier  church  . . .  whotie  coveDant  word 
Sfaall  be  the  deeds  of  love.    Not  Credo  then, — 
Amo  shall  be  the  passport  through  its  gates. 
Man  shall  not  ask  his  brother  any  more 
^Believest  thou?'  bat  'Lovest  thou?'  and  all 
Shall  answer  at  God's  altar,  'Lord.  I  love.*" 
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SO  GRACIOUS  IS  THE  TIME. 

Through  the  happy  Christmas  hours 

Voices  sweet  are  heard  above ; 
Angels  scatter  fairest  flowers 
From  their  blessed  garden  bowers, 
Turning  here  to  deeds  of  love. 

Through  the  merry  Christmas  cheer, 
All  oar  homes  with  gladness  ring ; 

Paradise  once  more  is  here; 

With  the  friends  we  love  so  dear, 
We  can  hear  what  angels  sing. 

William  Bbdnton. 
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Nero  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  a.d.  68. 
During  the  great  struggles  in  Judaea  he  was 
living  his  artist  life  in  Greece,  and  he  did 
not  return  to  Rome  until  the  end  of  '67. 
He  had  never  enjoyed  so  much  in  all  his 
life.  To  gratify  him,  all  the  games  had  been 
crowded  into  a  single  year.  All  the  cities 
sent  him  the  prizes  of  Uieir  contests.  Com> 
mittees  were  continually  waiting  on  him,  to 
beg  him  to  go  and  sing  at  every  place. 
This  big  boy,  insatiate  of  novelty  (or  else 
in  mockery)  beyond  all  parallel,  was  trans- 
ported with  delight.  "The  Greeks,"  said 
he,  **are  the  only  real  listeners :  the  Greeks 
alone  are  worthy  of  me  and  my  exertions." 
He  loaded  them  with  privileges,  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  handsomely  rewarded  the  oracles 
that  prophesied  to  please  him  and  sup- 
pressed those  he  did  not  like,  and,  says 
Lucian,  gave  orders  to  strangle  a  singer  who 
did  not  lower  his  voice  so  as  to  put  his  own 
in  proper  relief.  Helius,  one  of  the  worth- 
less wretches  whom  he  had  left  behind  at 
Rome  with  full  powers  over  the  city  and 
Senate,  urged  him  to  return,  as  very  seri- 
ous political  symptoms  began  to  show  them- 
selves. Nero  replied  that  his  first  duty  was 
to  his  own  reputation,  for  he  must  husband 
his  resources  against  the  time  when  he 
should  no  longer  be  emperor.  His  continual 
thought  was,  in  fact,  that,  if  fortune  should 
ever  reduce  him  to  a  private  condition,  he 
might  maintain  himself  by  his  art;  and, 
when  any  one  remarked  that  he  was  fatigu- 
ing himself  too  much,  he  would  say  that  the 
practice  which  was  now  only  his  relaxation 
as  a  prince  might  some  day  be  the  means  of 
earning  his  daily  bread.  One  of  the  things 
most  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  men  of 
pleasure,  who  dabble  a  little  in  art  or  litera- 
ture, is  to  imagine  that,  if  they  were  poor, 
their  talent  would  support  them.  Then, 
too,  his  voice  was  weak  and  dull,  though  he 
took  the  absurdest  medical  prescriptions  of 
the  time  to  preserve  it.  His  singing-master 
never  left  him,  and  was  constantly  order- 
ing the  most  childish  precautions.  One  is 
ashamed  to   think   that    Greece    was    dis- 
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honored  by  thifl  ignoble  masquerade.  A 
few  cities,  however,  preserved  their  self- 
respect.  .The  wretched  pretender  did  not 
dare  to  enter  Athens,  and  was  never  invited 
there. 

Meanwhile  the  most  alarming  news  kept 
coming  in.  He  had  now  been  almost  a 
year  away  from  Rome,  and  gave  orders  to 
return.  The  return  was  like  the  journey. 
In  every  city  he  received  triumphal  honors : 
the  walls  were  torn  down  to  let  him  enter. 
At  Rome  there  was  unexampled  revelry. 
fie  rode  upon  the  chariot  in  which  Augustus 
had  triumphed;  beside  him  sat  the  musi- 
cian Diodoms;  on  his  head  he  wore  the 
Olympic  wreath ;  in  his  right  hand  he  bore 
the  Pythian  laurel,  while  the  other  crowns 
were  carried  before  him ;  on  placards,  to 
declare  his  victories,  were  written  the  names 
of  those  he  had  vanquished  and  the  titles  of 
the  pieces  he  had  played ;  then  followed 
men  trained  in  the  three  kinds  of  applause 
he  had  invented,  and  the  "Knights  of 
Augustus" ;  and  the  archway  of  the  Circus 
Mazimns  was  overthrown  to  let  him  enter. 
On  every  side  shouts  were  heard :  <* Cheers 
to  the  Olympian  conqueror  I  To  the  Pythian 
conqueror  1  Augustus !  Augustus !  To  the 
Nero- Hercules  I  to  the  Nero- Apollo  I  The 
only  ail-around  conqueror!  the  only  one 
that  ever  was  I  Augustus  !  O  sacred  voice  1 
happy  he  that  hears !"  The  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eight  crowns  he  had  won  were 
displayed  in  the  great  Circus,  fastened  to 
the  Egyptian  obelisk  which  Augustus  had 
set  there  as  goal. 

At  length  there  was  a  revolt  of  conscience 
in  the  nobler  portion  of  the  human  race. 
The  East,  excepting  Judsea,  endured  this 
shameful  tyranny  without  a  blush,  and  even 
found  itself  at  ease  under  its  burden ;  but  in 
the  West  the  sense  of  honor  was  still  alive. 
It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Gaul  that  the 
overthrow  of  such  a  tyrant  was  her  deed. 
While  the  German  soldiers,  hating  the 
Republic,  and  slaves  to  their  maxim  of 
fidelity,  played — with  Nero  as  with  all  the 
emperors — the  part  of  good  hirelings  and 
body-guard,  a  cry  of  revolt  was  uttered  by 
an  Aquitanian,  a  descendant  of  ancient 
kings.  The  movement  was  truly  Gallic. 
Without  reckoning  consequences,  the  Gallic 
legions  plunged  headlong  into  the  revolu- 
tion. The  signal  was  given  by  Vindex  about 
the  15th  of  March,  68.    The  news  came 


speedily  to  Rome.  The  walls  were  soon 
scrawled  with  Insulting  inscriptions.  '*By 
his  singing,"  said  these  ill  jesters,  '*  he  has 
roused  the  cocks*'  (gallos)  I  At  first,  Nero 
only  laughed  at  the  jest :  he  was  even  well 
pleased  with  the  chance  of  enriching  him- 
self by  plunder  of  the  Gauls.  He  continued 
to  sing  and  amuse  himself  till  Vindex  posted 
placards  in  which  he  was  described  as  a 
wretched  artist.  Then,  from  Naples,  where 
he  was,  the  play-actor  wrote  to  the  Senate, 
demanding  vengeance,  and  set  out  for 
Rome,  with  the  pretence,  however,  that  his 
business  was  only  about  certain  musical 
instruments,  in  particular  a  kind  of  hydrau- 
lic organ,  about  which  he  gravely  consulted 
the  Senate  and  the  Knights. 

The  news  that  Galba  had  revolted  on  the 
3d  of  April,  and  that  Spain  had  sided  with 
Gaul,  which  reached  him  while  at  dinner, 
struck  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  threw 
down  the  dinner  table,  tore  the  letter,  broke 
in  a  passion  two  costly  carved  vases  from 
which  he  used  to  drink.  In  the  absurd 
preparations  he  began  to  make,  his  first  care 
was  for  his  instruments  and  stage-equip- 
ment, and  for  his  women,  whom  he  made  to 
dress,  like  Amazons,  in  skins,  carrying  axes, 
and  with  hair  close  cut.  There  were  strange 
alternations  of  despondency  and  of  woful 
jesting,  which  it  is  equally  hard  to  take  as 
sane  or  insane,  since  all  of  Nero's  acts 
hovered  between  the  black  malice  of  an 
evil-hearted  dunce  and  the  dreary  irony  of  a 
used-up  debauchee.  He  had  no  idea  that 
was  not  childish.  The  world  of  affected  art 
in  which  he  lived  had  made  him  a  complete 
simpleton.  At  times  he  thought  not  of  re- 
sistance, but  of  going,  unarmed,  to  weep 
before  his  enemies,  fancying  he  might  move 
them;  and  already  he  was  composing  the 
song  of  victory  that  should  celebrate  their 
reconciliation  on  the  morrow.  At  other 
times  he  wished  to  massacre  the  whole 
Senate,  bum  Rome  a  second  time,  and  dur- 
ing the  conflagration  turn  loose  upon  the 
city  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre. 
The  Gauls  were  the  chief  object  of  his  rage : 
he  talked  of  slaughtering  those  who  were  in 
Rome,  as  favorers  of  their  countrymen,  and 
ready  to  join  them.  From  time  to  time  he 
had  the  thought  of  changing  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  retiring  to  Alexandria.  He 
called  to  mind  that  certain  prophecies  had 
promised  him  the  empire  of  the  East,  and 
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in  particular  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
He  dreamed  that  he  might  find  a  living  in 
his  musical  talent ;  and  the  chance  of  this, 
which  would  be  the  best  proof  of  his  skill, 
gave  him  a  secret  joy.  Then  he  would  con- 
sole himself  with  literature:  he  remarked 
that  his  situation  was  peculiar ;  everything 
that  happened  to  him  was  without  parallel; 
no  prince  had  in  his  lifetime  lost  so  vast  an 
empire.  Even  on  the  days  of  his  keenest 
anguish  he  changed  nothing  of  his  customs. 
He  would  talk  more  of  books  than  of  the 
doings  of  the  Gauls ;  he  would  sing,  make 
display  of  wit,  go  to  the  theatre  in  disguise, 
or  write  privately  to  an  actor  whom  he 
liked :  *'  Hold  back  a  man  so  busy  as  I  ?  T'is 
a  crime." 

Discord  in  the  Gallic  camps,  the  death  of 
Vindez,  the  weakness  of  Galba,  might  per- 
haps have  delayed  the  deliverance  of  the 
world,  but  that  the  army  at  Rome  at  length 
declared  itself.  The  praetorians  revolted, 
and  proclaimed  Galba  emperor  on  the  8th 
of  June.  Nero  saw  that  all  was  lost.  His 
perverse  genius  suggested  to  him  nothing 
that  was  not  grotesque.  He  would  put  on 
mourning,  and,  thus  arrayed,  would  go  forth 
to  harangue  the  people,  use  all  his  scenic 
skill  to  move  their  pity,  and  thus  obtain 
their  pardon  for  the  past,  or,  if  nothing  bet- 
ter, at  least  the  government  of  Egypt.  He 
wrote  out  his  appeal,  of  which,  says  Sue- 
tonius, a  draft  was  found  after  his  death, 
but  was  warned  that  before  he  could  reach 
the  Forum  he  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  He 
went  to  bed.  Then,  waking  at  midnight,  he 
found  himself  without  guards.  Men  were 
already  plundering  his  chamber.  He  went 
out  and  knocked  at  several  doors,  but  no 
one  answered.  He  went  back,  wished  to 
die,  called  for  the  gladiator  Spiculus,  a  brill- 
iant swordsman,  one  of  the  **stars"  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Every  one  fell  away.  He 
went  out  again,  roamed  solitary  about  the 
streets,  was  going  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Tiber,  but  returned  upon  his  steps,  the 
world  seeming  all  void  about  him.  His 
freedman  Phaon  then  offered  as  a  refuge 
his  villa,  situated  between  the  Salarian  and 
Nomentan  ways,  near  the  fourth  milestone 
from  the  city.  Wretched  and  half-clad, 
wrapped  in  a  shabby  cloak,  mounted  on  a 
sorry  beast,  with  his  face  covered  so  as  not 
to  be  known,  he  went  forth  attended  by 
three  or  four  of  his  freedmen,  among  them 


Phaon,  Sporus,  and  his  secretary  Epaphro- 
ditus.  It  was  not  y^t  daylight.  As  he  went 
out  by  the  CoUine  gate,  passing  near  the 
praetorian  camp,  he  overheard  the  cries  of 
soldiers,  who  cursed  him  while  proclaiming 
Galba.  A  dead  body  had  been  cast  out  on 
the  highway;  and  his  horse,  starting  sud- 
denly, betrayed  him.  Still,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Phaon's  villa,  crawling  on  his  belly 
under  some  briers  or  crouching  behind  the 
rushes. 

His  mocking  temper,  his  street  slang,  did 
not  fail  him  here.  They  wished  to  hide 
him  in  a  shallow  clay  pit,  such  as  are  com- 
mon thereabout;  and  this  gave  him  the 
opportunity  for  a  grim  joke :  '*What  a  fate 
it  is  to  go  underground  alive  1''  His  dis- 
course was  like  a  running  fire  of  classic 
quotations,  interlarded  with  the  stale  buf- 
fooneries of  a  circus  clown.  At  every  point 
he  had  some  bookish  anecdote  or  some 
cold  antithesis :  *^He  who  once  walked 
proudly  with  a  numerous  train  has  with 
him  now  only  three  freedmen."  At  times 
the  memory  of  his  victims  would  come  back 
to  him,  but  led  only  to  mere  figures  of 
speech,  never  to  the  moral  emotion  of  re- 
morse. The  comedian  outlived  all  else. 
The  situation  was  to  him  only  one  more 
act  in  the  play,  which  he  had  already  re- 
hearsed. Recalling  the  parts  in  which  he 
had  figured, — a  parricide  or  a  prince  reduced 
to  be  a  beggar, — he  remarked  that  he  was 
now  playing  it  through  in  his  own  person, 
and  would  sing  the  verse  which  a  tragedian 
once  put  in  the  mouth  of  (Edipus : — 

My  doom  of  death  is  spoken  by  my  father, 
mother,  wife. 

Incapable  of  serious  thought,  he  bade  them 
dig  a  grave  to  the  measure  of  his  body,  and 
bring  bits  of  stone,  wood,  and  water  for  his 
burial  rites,  all  the  while  sobbing,  and 
saying,  **  What  an  artist  is  about  to  die  !*' 

Meanwhile  Phaon 's  messenger  brought 
)iim  a  despatch,  which  Nero  snatched  from 
him  and  read, — ^that  the  Senate  had  de- 
clared him  a  public  enemy,  and  condemned 
him  to  punishment  "after  the  ancient  cus- 
tom." <*What  custom  is  that?"  he  asked. 
The  reply  was  that  the  condemned  person's 
bare  head  is  made  fast  in  a  forked  stick :  he 
is  then  beaten  to  death  with  rods,  and  his 
body  is  dragged  by  a  hook  to  be  cast  into 
the  Tiber.    He  shivered,  took  two  daggers 
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which  he  had  about  him,  felt  their  poiot, 
and  put  them  back,  saying,  ''The  fatal 
hour  is  not  yet  come."  He  then  urged 
Sporus  to  begin  the  funeral  wail,  and  tried 
again  to  kill  himself,  but  could  not  His 
awkwardness,  his  strange  faculty  of  making 
every  fibre  of  the  soul  ring  false,  the  laughter 
as  of  both  beast  and  devil,  the  clumsy  vain- 
glory which  makes  his  whole  life  seem  like 
the  discordant  cries  of  a  grotesque  witches' 
revel,  reach  the  very  sublime  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. He  could  not  succeed  in  killing  him- 
self. "May  there  not  be  some  one  here,"  he 
asked,  "to  set  me  the  example  ?*'  He  went 
back  to  his  quotations,  talked  to  himself  in 
Greek,  and  made  scraps  of  verse.  All  at 
once  the  sound  was  heard  of  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  coming  to  seize  him  alive.  And 
he  recited  from  Homer, — 

The    tramp  of  heavy  horses  is  sound ing  in 
mine  &ars. 

Then  Epaphroditns  pushed  against  the  dag- 
ger, and  the  point  entered  his  throat  At 
this  moment  the  centurion  came  up,  tried 
to  stop  the  blood,  and  pretended  that  he  had 
come  to  save  him.  "Too  late  I"  gasped  the 
dying  wretch,  his  eyes  standing  out  and  his 
flesh  chilled  with  terror.  "That  is  your 
fidelitjl"  were  his  last  words  in  dying. 
This  was  his  master-stroke  of  comedy, — 
Nero  letting  fall  a  melancholy  plaint  at  the 
iniquity  of  his  age,  the  vanishing  of  good 
faith  and  virtue!  Plaudite!  The  play  is 
over.  This  once,  thou  Nature  of  a  thousand 
moods,  thou  hast  found  an  actor  worthy  to 
play  such  a  parti 

He  had  it  much  at  heart  that  his  head 
should  not  be  given  up  to  insult,  and  that 
his  entire  body  should  be  burned.  His  two 
nurses,  and  Acte,  who  still  loved  him, 
buried  him  secretly  in  a  costly  shroud  of 
white,  stitched  with  gold,  with  the  luxury 
which  they  knew  had  been  dear  to  him. 
His  ashes  were  put  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Domitii,  a  great  mausoleum  overlooking  the 
hill  of  Gardens  (the  Pincian),  in  fine  view 
from  the  Campus  Martius,  the  site  of  the 
modem  city.  From  this  site  his  phantom 
haunted  the  Middle  Age  like  a  vampire. 
To  lay  the  ghosts  which  disturbed  that 
quarter  was  built  the  church  inscribed  to 
the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  People  {Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo), 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  after  a 


reign  of  thirteen  years  and  eight  months, 
died  a  sovereign,  not  the  maddest  or 
wickedest,  but  the  most  vain  and  ridiculous 
that  chance  ever  lifted  to  the  upper  levels 
of  history.  Nero  is,  first  of  all,  a  literary 
distortion.  He  was  far  from  being  devoid 
of  all  talent  or  all  right  feeling, — this  un- 
fortunate youth,  drugged  with  base  litera- 
ture, drunk  with  declamatory  nonsense,  who 
forgot  the  empire  in  his  music- lessons ;  who, 
when  he  learned  the  revolt  of  the  Gauls, 
would  not  tear  himself  away  from  the 
spectacle  he  was  witnessing,  applauded  the 
victorious  athlete,  and  for  several  days 
thought  only  of  his  lyre  and  his  voice.  In 
all  this,  the  chief  fault  lay  with  the  people, 
greedy  of  enjoyment,  and  demanding  of  its 
sovereign  pleasure  above  all  things;  and 
with  the  false  taste  of  the  period,  which 
reversed  the  standard  of  greatness,  giving 
too  high  a  prize  of  fame  to  the  man  of 
letters  and  the  artist.  The  danger  of 
literary  education  is  that  it  inspires  a 
measureless  thirst  for  glory,  without  setting 
forth  the  stern  lesson  that  shows  the  mean- 
ing of  true  glory.  It  was  ordained  that  one 
by  nature  vainglorious  and  crafty,  aspiring 
to  the  vast  and  boundless,  unbalanced  by 
sound  judgment,  should  come  to  ghastly 
wreck.  Even  his  better  qualities,  such  as 
his  aversion  to  war,  were  fatal  to  him,  leav- 
ing to  him  only  a  taste  for  a  kind  of  dis- 
play that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Unless 
one  were  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  should  not 
be  too  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  rank 
and  condition.  A  prince  has  to  do  with 
arms  and  battles:  his  caste  is  that  of  the 
soldier.  A  great  prince  may  and  should  be 
a  patron  of  letters,  but  should  not  be  him- 
self a  man  of  letters.  Augustus  and  Louis 
XIV.,  leaders  in  a  brilliant  development 
of  genius,  are — ^next  to  cities  of  genius,  like 
Athens  and  Florence — the  finest  spectacle 
in  history ;  while  Nero,  Chilperic,  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria  are  only  caricatures.  In  the 
case  of.  Nero  the  vastness  of  the  imperial 
power  and  the  brutality  of  Roman  manners 
make  the  caricature  look  as  if  sketched  in 
streaks  of  blood. 

It  is  often  said,  to  show  the  incurable  cor- 
ruption of  the  crowd,  that  Nero  was  in 
some  respects  popular.  The  truth  is,  there 
were  two  opposite  drifts  of  opinion  about 
him.  All  that  was  grave  and  honorable  de- 
tested him.    The  lower  class  were  fond  of 
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him, — some,  simply  from  the  vagae  feeling 
that  leads  the  poor  plebeian  to  love  a  prince 
who  has  a  showy  outside;  others,  because 
he  intoxicated  them  with  gala-days.  At 
such  times  he  was  to  be  seen  mingling  with 
the  crowd,  dining,  or  taking  his  repast  at 
the  theatre,  in  the  heart  of  the  mob.  And, 
then,  how  he  hated  the  Senate,  the  Roman 
nobility,  whose  temper  was  so  harsh,  so 
averse  to  the  people  I  The  high-livers  who 
thronged  about  him  were  at  least  good- 
humored  and  civil.  The  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  too,  always  kept  a  liking  for  him. 
For  a  long  time  his  tomb  was  to  be  found 
decked  with  fresh  flowers,  and  images  of 
him  were  laid  on  the  Rostrum  by  secret 
hands.  The  good  fortune  of  Otho  began 
through  having  been  Nero's  confidant  and 
a  follower  of  bis  ways.  Yitellius,  also,  to 
find  favor  in  Rome,  affected  openly  to  take 
Nero  for  his  model,  and  to  follow  his  rules 
of  government.  Thirty  or  forty  years  after 
everybody  wished,  he  were  still  alive,  and 
longed  for  his  return. 


CALVINISM  NO  MORE. 

ABSTRACT  OF  AN  ADDRB88  BY  DR.  OBOROB  A. 
GORDON  AT  TUB  BBBOHBR  ANNIVERSARY  IN 
PLYMOUTH  CHURCH,   BROOKLYN. 


The  strange  thing  that  confronts  one 
almost  everywhere  to-day  is  the  absence  of 
theology,  in  the  supreme  sense  of  that  word. 
For  all  thinking  men  who  are  in  any  meas- 
ure open  to  the  new  light  and  spirit  of  our 
time,  Calvinism  as  an  adequate  interpreter 
of  the  ways  of  God  with  men,  or  even  as 
a  working  philosophy  in  life.  Lb  forever  gone. 
And  thus  far  nothing  equally  elaborate  and 
commanding  has  arisen  to  take  its  place. 
There  has  been  a  great  negation  of  one 
theology  without,  in  the  deepest  sense,  an 
equally  great  affirmation  of  another.  We 
can  imagine  a  parallel.  We  can  imagine 
the  explosion  and  rejection  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy  without  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  vacant  place  of  the  Copernican. 
That  the  sun  and  planets  do  not  revolve 
around  the  earth  we  can  suppose  that  men 
have  become  absolutely  certain ;  that  this 
little  globe  of  ours  is  not  the  centre  of  the 
universe  is  clear ;  that  what  are  called  sun- 
rise and  sunset  are  but  appearances  can  no 


longer  be  doubted.  But  nothing  farther  is 
settled.  No  map  of  the  heavens  to  replace 
the  old  one  has  yet  been  made,  no  scheme  of 
the  real  centre  and  movements  of  the  plan- 
etary system  has  yet  been  elaborated. 
Nothing  exists  but  single  thoughts,  isolated 
discoveries,  promising  insights,  that  so  far 
have  not  been  wrought  over  into  one  com- 
prehensive and  sovereign  conception.  The 
old  astronomy,  with  its  appeal  to  sense,  its 
wonderful  hold  upon  the  popular  imagina- 
tion,  is  gone ;  and  the  new,  in  anything  like 
scientific  shape,  has  not  arrived. 

If  we  can  imagine  the  men  of  the  fifteenth 
century  as  having  lost  Ptolemy  without  hav- 
ing found  Copernicus,  we  shall  have  a  par- 
allel for  the  condition  of  things  in  theology 
to-day.  Upon  history,  criticism,  interpreta^ 
tion,  the  representative  library  of  to-day  is 
full  of  new  books.  One  can  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  splendid  achievement 
embodied  in  them.  The  limitation,  how- 
ever, is  strikingly  obvious.  One  looks 
almost  in  vain  for  books  giving  an  elabora- 
tion into  coherent  and  commanding  form  of 
the  new  ideas  by  which  Christian  men  are 
living.  The  new  ideas  lie  in  our  life  with 
the  most  confusing  and  provoking  misoel- 
laneousness.  We  cry  out  for  order.  The 
house  of  faith  must  be  rebuilt ;  and,  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  scholars,  the  world 
over,  have  done  nothing  but  collect  mate- 
rials. The  house  of  faith  remains  to  be 
built.  We  have  materials  in  abondance, 
old  and  new;  but  the  building  is  not  in 
sight.  If  any  man  shall  say  we  need  none, 
because  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens, 
he  is  simply  mistaking  the  eternal  pattern 
in  the  mount  for  the  tabernacle  below  that 
it  is  still  incumbent  upon  the  spiritual  intel- 
ligence to  raise  for  the  service  and  solace  of 
all  the  journeying  children  of  God.  Books 
on  theology  proper,  works  dealing  with 
ideas,  and  organizing  them  into  a  great  and 
commanding  whole,  are  lamentably  few.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  dig  than  to  construct, 
to  be  intellectual  hod-carriers  than  to  be 
architects  and  builders  of  the  habitation  of 
the  spirit. 

A  further  confirmation  of  this  contention 
may  be  had  from  a  national  instance.  Five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  Calvinism  was  domi- 
nant from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other. 
To-day  it  is  dominant  nowhere :  it  has^  in- 
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deed,  been  ntterly  ontgrown,  and  left  be- 
hind. What  has  effected  this  great  change  ? 
Chiefly  the  new  Biblical  scholarship,  and 
not  philosophical  thinking.  Prof.  David- 
son of  Edinburgh,  that  qniet,  shrewd,  fas- 
cinating, resistless  old  scholar  and  maker 
of  scholars,  is  behind  it  all.  His  greatest 
pupil,  W.  Robertson  Smith,  made  an  epoch 
in  the  national  life  of  Scotland  by  his  learn- 
ing, and  not  by  any  departure  from  Calvin- 
ism. Others  have  risen  up,  and  carried  for- 
ward the  work  that  he,  with  so  much  ability 
and  courage,  inaugurated.  Hundreds  of 
young  leaders  are  to-day  spreading  the 
light.  A  corresponding  movement  has  been 
running,  during  most  of  this  time,  in  New 
Testament  interpretation.  For  years  Prof. 
A.  B.  Bruce,  revered  as  a  great  teacher  of 
the  New  Testament, — as  much  in  America 
as  in  Grreat  Britain, — was  almost  a  solitary 
light.  Now  he  is  the  centre  of  an  ever^ 
growing  brotherhood  of  like-minded  men. 
The  same  thing  meets  us  at  home.  How 
many  diligent,  learned,  and  brilliant  work- 
men we  have  in  fields  that  pass  under  the 
general  name  of  theology,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say.  Nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  do  them  too  much  honor.  All  our  theo- 
logical schools,  or  nearly  all,  are  centres  of 
fresh  and  fruitful  activity.  Many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  in  touch  with 
the  same  spirit  But  the  movement  has 
hardly  got  beyond  the  question  of  literature. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  scholar  rather  than  the 
thinker:  it  is  the  gathering  of  knowledge 
rather  than  the  organization  of  ideas.  No 
one  can  value  too  highly  these  prelimina- 
ries. But  preliminaries  should  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  finals,  tributaries  should  at 
least  move  onward  toward  the  main  stream, 
the  interests  of  the  scholar  should  merge 
at  length  in  the  greater  interest  of  the 
thinker.  And,  although  untold  good  must 
continue  to  come,  in  many  ways  from  many 
ends,  from  Biblical  scholarship,  it  is  at  least 
questionable  if  we  have  not  already  reached 
the  permanent  conception  of  the  nature 
and  office  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are 
simply  the  supreme  literature  of  the  relig- 
ious life;  and  their  authority,  as  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  is  the  authority  of  the 
highest  of  their  kind.  Historical  criticism 
isy  after  all,  a  matter  of  environment.  The 
content  of  the  Bible,  the  word  of  Grod  there, 
is  the   object  of  the  enlightened   human 


spirit.  We  need  no  longer  delay  our  new 
building  era  on  account  of  the  Bible.  Its 
hewn  stones,  resting  upon  the  chief  comer- 
stone,  are  already  here  and  in  place. 

The  absence  of  a  theology  giving  intel- 
lectual form  and  justification  to  the  better 
sentiment  of  the  time  is  abundantly  vis- 
ible in  our  ministry.  Among  almost  al) 
our  effective  preachers  the  sympathies  are 
modern,  but  in  the  greater  number  the 
theology  is  either  ancient  or  non-existent. 
We  are  full  of  joy  so  long  as  we  are  per- 
mitted to  feel  with  these  brethren ;  but,  the 
moment  we  hear  them  speak  their  philoso- 
phy, our  bewilderment  is  like  that  of  the 
patriarch  of  old.  The  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Esau :  so  far,  so  good.  But  the  voice  i* 
the  voice  of  Jacob :  here  comes  in  the  end- 
less confusion.  How  often  does  one  see 
the  old  theology  unconsciously  dressing 
itself  up  in  the  garments  of  the  new,  with 
unreflecting  simplicity  covering  the  parts 
that  would  surely  give  it  away,  and  ad- 
vancing guilelessly  in  borrowed  enthusi- 
asms and  simulated  loves  to  obtain  domin- 
ion over  the  blind  I  The  success  is  but  for 
the  moment :  the  old  supplanting  character 
cannot  long  be  concealed. 

Now  the  chief  theological  necessity  for 
to-day  I  take  to  be  the  rebuilding  of  the 
edifice  of  Christian  belief.  We  need  a 
temple  for  the  intelligence.  We  need  fun- 
damental and  ruling  ideas  set  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  natural  orders.  We 
need  an  intellectual  basis  for  the  new  faith, 
passion,  and  enterprise  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  our  time. 

Calvinism  is  right  in  its  claim  that  the 
being  of  God  is  the  supreme  interest  both 
in  theology  and  life.  This  ia  the  note  of 
greatness  sounding  clearer  as  the  genera- 
tions pass,  in  the  thought  of  Augustine, 
Calvin,  and  Edwards.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
because  of  his  devouring  passion  for  God 
as  the  absolutely  perfect,  is  bright  with  an 
everlasting  light.  The  new  movement  in 
theology,  conscious  as  it  is  of  revolutionary 
intent,  is  here  at  one  with  all  true  theology. 
It  aims  to  behold  all  things  in  God.  Its 
hope  is  to  begin,  continue,  and  end  in  God. 
Its  source  in  all  its  genuine  representatives 
is  the  aboriginal  necessity  of  the  human 
soul.  ''My  heart  and  my  fiesh  cry  out  for 
the  living  God." 

But  Christian  thinkers  are  learning  that 
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there  are  two  great  abuses  of  this  sublime 
passion.  Willingness  to  be  damned  for  the 
glory  of  God  may  be  the  sign  of  the  humble 
spirit,  but  it  is  in  reality  the  supreme 
insult  to  God.  For  it  assumes  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  weal  of  man  are  in- 
compatible interests.  To  exalt  God  so  high 
as  to  banish  him  from  the  world  is  a  ter- 
rible error.  To  refuse  to  see  God  in  the 
natural  life  of  men  is  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  atheism.  For  a  God  wholly  above 
the  world-process,  wholly  apart  from  the 
normal  interests  of  men,  wholly  transcend- 
ent, is  practically  no  God  at  all.  In  Car- 
lyle's  phrase,  such  a  Grod  *<does  nothing"; 
and  for  human  beings  he  is  nothing.  This 
ig  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  belief  that 
makes  God  too  good  to  be  in  the  world, 
that  makes  the  world  too  wicked  to  have 
the  presence  of  (rod  in  it.  The  other  abuse 
is  one  peculiar  to  our  century.  It  lies  in 
identifying  God  with  the  development  of 
human  history,  in  refusing  to  see  that  God 
is  at  the  same  time  in  all  and  over  all. 

Against  this  twofold  error  of  a  God 
wholly  above  the  world  and  a  God  com- 
pletely one  with  its  process  the  theology  for 
to-day  must  do  battle.  God  is  in  the  organ- 
ism of  humanity  from  the  first  It  is  he 
that  sends  the  race  into  all  its  growths.  It 
is  he  that  gives  man  ideals,  and  that  fills 
his  heart  with  achieving  power.  It  is  he 
that  brings  men  into  families  that  grow 
sweeter  with  the  centuries,  that  sets  these 
families  in  nations  that  slowly  ascend  in 
character,  that  moves  the  nations  into  wider 
federations  of  trade  and  art  and  science, 
that  lights  up  the  future  with  the  dream 
of  universal  brotherhood,  that  compels  the 
race  to  leave  more  and  more  of  its  brute- 
hood  behind  it,  and  that  with  a  sublime 
insistence  urges  it  on  upon  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  its  humanity.  We  have  an  indwell- 
ing God, — a  God  whose  indwelling  is  the 
fountain  of  our  whole  character  and  hope. 
But  we  have  a  God  above  and  beyond  the 
process  of  human  society, — a  God  whose 
character  is  an  eternal  excess  upon  human 
history,  a  God  who  can  never  live  wholly  in 
man  because  he  is  so  infinitely  great  in  wis- 
dom and  love  for  man.  God  lives  eternally 
in  his  own  plan,  in  his  own  ideal,  in  his  own 
love. 

I  have  said  that  Calvinism  is  profoundly 
right  in  concentrating  human  interest  upon 


God.  It  is  right  in  its  fundamental  conten- 
tion concerning  Grod.  The  final  thing  in  the 
universe  is  the  divine  will.  Calvinism  is 
wrong,  grievously  wrong,  in  the  character 
that  it  ascribes  to  that  ultimate  will.  If 
that  will  be  i^inst  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, as  Calvinism  declares,  nothing  can 
long  keep  us  from  despair ;  but,  if  that  will 
be  for  us,  as  a  true-  theology  must  contend, 
who  can  be  against  us?  The  old  theology 
had  two  superlative  merits.  It  was  honest, 
and  it  was  courageous.  It  did  not  try  to 
appear  other  than  the  terrible  partialism 
that  it  was.  It  did  not  shrink  from  the 
avowal  of  its  own  logic. 

That  is  the  scheme  which  has  fallen  from 
the  control  of  the  Church,  and  to  whose  va- 
cant throne  no  contracted  conception  of 
equal  thoroughness  and  vigor  has  yet  come. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  ultimate  origin  of 
the  new  theology  to  which  I  would  turn 
attention.  The  new  scheme  is  not  founded 
upon  sentiment.  It  is  not  the  product  of 
benevolent  dreamers.  It  is  not  held  blindly 
in  spite  of  human  nature,  the  movement  of 
history,  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
order  of  the  moral  world,  the  heart  of  the 
universe.  The  old  scheme  was  great  in  its 
confidence  that  the  facts  were  on  its  side 
and  against  the  nobler  view.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  older  the- 
ology saw  the  sternness  of  life,  but  it  did 
not  understand  Paul's  exclamation,  "Be- 
hold the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God." 
Its  hopeless  outlook  upon  the  world  was 
due  to  limitation  of  vision.  As  Philip 
Brooks  has  taught  us  in  one  of  his  noblest 
sermons,  it  is  easy  to  curse  life  if  only  a 
part  is  seen.  The  theology  of  to-day  must 
found  itself  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  upon 
the  will  of  God  at  its  highest.  When  we 
look  for  Grod  in  the  cosmic  order,  we  can  do 
little  until  we  find  man  there.  Man  as  the 
crown  of  the  cosmic  process  shows  that 
process  at  its  best,  shows  what  lies  behind 
it  all.  When  we  look  for  Grod  in  man,  we 
do  little  until  we  find  Christ,  the  ideal  man. 
Unless  we  look  at  Christ,  the  typal  man, 
we  can  judge  the  Maker  of  our  human 
world  only  by  what  we  see.  And  only  when 
God  shall  have  made  the  pile  complete  can 
our  judgment  be  final.  Therefore,  we  build 
upon  Christ  as  the  sublime  anticipation  of 
perfected  humanity,  as  the  archetypal  man, 
standing  complete  in  the  confusion  of  the 
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great  historic  construction,  and  giving  us, 
through  man  at  his  best,  God  at  his  best. 
We  must,  therefore,  revise  all  other  revela- 
tions of  God  in  nature,  in  the  constitution 
of  man,  in  human  history,  and  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves,  by  the  light  that  falls 
from  the  glory  of  Grod  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tradict the  essential  meaning  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. It  stands  for  the  eternal  goodness  of 
God  in  the  inexpressible  sternness  of  the 
process  of  history.  If  the  Incarnation  is 
not  to  be  lost  from  faith,  if  the  mission  of 
Christ  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  delusion,  if 
Christianity  is  not  to  be  contracted  into  the 
religion  of  a  sect,  the  saving  purpose  of 
God  in  Christ  must  be  made  to  cover  the 
race. 

It  is  true  that  this  principle  is  revolu- 
tionary. The  affirmation  that  God  has  a 
Christian  purpose  toward  our  entire  hu- 
manity  involves  an  extension  of  the  field  of 
redemption  so  enormous  as  to  make  obso- 
lete, at  a  single  stroke,  the  whole  theologi- 
cal map  of  the  traditional  view.  And  what 
seems  worse,  while  all  clear-seeing  men  are 
aware  that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
universal  salvation,  it  is  true  that  it  looks 
that  way.  If  God  shall  succeed,  universal 
salvation  will  be  the  final  result.  And 
this  sounds  too  perilous  to  good  morals,  and 
seems  to  cut  the  nerve  of  all  strenuous  en- 
deavor !  O  my  brothers,  when  will  Chris- 
tian thinkers  fear  atheism  more  than  IJni- 
versalism,  when  will  they  see  that  the 
deepest  immorality  lies  in  distrust  of  the 
righteous  will  of  God?  when  will  they 
awake  to  the  fact  that  only  those  who  be- 
lieve in  a  God  for  humanity  and  eternally 
for  humanity  can  resist  unto  blood  ?  When 
we  assert,  as  we  do  so  easily,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  let  us  be  sure  that  the  uni- 
verse, according  to  our  view,  is  not  against 
it.  Let  us  be  sure  that  there  is  in  Grod  a 
universal  fatherhood  upon  which  to  found 
it.  To  this  issue  all  that  I  have  said  to- 
night must  come.  Infinite  Being  must 
mean  a  righteous  person,  and  to  this  goal 
of  believing  thought  Christ  must  evermore 
remain  the  way.  The  path  of  eternal  life 
is  the  path  of  anguish :  tears  are  its  meat 
day  and  night,  while  it  hears  the  world- 
cry,  "Where  is  thy  God?"  The  stress  of 
heart  in  the  soul  that  is  gaining  new  stand- 
ing in  the  truth,  winning  new  interests  in 


the  kingdom  of  God,  and  making  new  ad- 
vances upon  righteousness,  cannot  be  put 
into  words.  There  are  none  but  heroic  feet 
upon  that  stairway  of  fire.  Idlers  and  pre- 
tenders, soft  and  luxurious  lives,  have  no 
place  in  that  awful  but  blessed  process. 
Salvation  for  the  moral  shirk,  while  he  re- 
mains a  shirk,  Grod  in  his  mercy  has  made 
forever  impossible. 

Bnt  this  is  not  the  final  word.  To  the 
question  shot  upward  from  the  he/irts  of 
the  brave  in  the  strenuousness  and  seem- 
ing impossibility  of  the  righteous  life,  <'Is 
God  for  us  or  against  us  ?"  there  must  be 
but  one  answer.  We  must  not  make  God 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  iniquity. 
We  must  define  sin  as  resistance  to  th& 
realization  of  the  righteous  purpose  of  God 
in  the  soul.  God  is  against  the  race  only 
when  it  is  against  itself,  and  in  that  case 
his  wrath  is  his  mercy.  God  is  on  the 
side  of  every  man  who  sets  his  heart  on 
righteousness.  The  deepest  in  human  nat- 
ure, in  human  society,  in  human  history, 
in  the  course  of  the  world,  in  the  ongoing 
universe,  makes  for  the  seeker  after  right- 
eousness. The  stars  in  their  courses  fight 
for  the  man  who  contends  for  a  pure  heart ; 
and  to  every  soul  face  to  face  with  the  tre- 
mendousness  of  the  moral  process  the  sub- 
lime comfort  comes,  "The  eternal  God  is 
thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms." 


If  there  are  perplexities  before  you,  sim- 
ply begin  to  do  your  duty,  the  little  of  it 
that  is  clear,  and  the  perplexities  will  van- 
ish. If  the  task  set  for  you  seems  Impos- 
sible, still  begin  the  doing  of  it.  It  would 
not  be  a  duty  and  be  really  impossible.  In 
due  time  the  mountain  will  yield  to  your 
faithful  strokes.  You  will  learn  by  doing. 
Life  will  brighten  as  you  go  on.— J.  R, 
Miller,  D.D. 


The  beauty  of  work  depends  upon  the 
way  we  meet  it, — whether  we  arm  ourselves 
each  morning  to  attack  it  as  an  enemy  that 
must  be  vanquished  before  night  comes  or 
whether  we  open  our  eyes  with  the  sunrise, 
to  welcome  it  as  an  approaching  friend  who 
will  keep  us  delightful  company  all  day, 
and  who  will  make  us  feel,  at  evening,  that 
the  day  was  well  worth  its  fatigues.— L 7/0?/ 
Larcom. 
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BUSINESS  METHODS   IN  RELIGIOUS  WORK."" 


By  REV.  C.  D.  REYNOLDS. 


System  the  Method  of  Business. 

Method  in  business  means  system,  order- 
liness. To  say  that  something  is  without 
order  is  to  condemn  it,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
it  is  disorderly.  Just  as  the  first  law  of  the 
mind  is  Classification,  so  that  of  society  is 
Co-operation.  When  people  want  to  do 
business  truly,  they  must  come  together  and 
understand  one  another,  they  must  agree 
upon  and  adopt  some  system  and  course  by 
which  all  shall  know  what  is  intended  to  be 
done,  and  in  what  way  each  is  expected  to 
do  his  part.  This  is  co-operation  aided  by 
organization;  and  anything  less  is  not  or- 
ganization at  all,  but  only  random  effort, 
waste,  and  confusion,  each  one  working  to 
suit  his  own  sweet  pleasure. 

There  can  be,  and  indeed  there  is,  a  great 
deal  of  co-operation  without  organization; 
but,  like  random  shots,  it  too  often  misses 
the  prize,  while  its  discharge  is  either 
dangerous  or  too  much  in  the  air.  It  is  the 
abuse  of  organization  as  tending  toward 
anarchy  and  mere  mechanical  discipline 
that  has  driven  many  minds  among  us  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  almost  no  common 
agreement,  and  therefore,  also,  no  discipline, 
and  very  little  feeling  of  responsibility  at 
large. 

We  all  know  enough  about  the  law  of 
equilibrium  to  see  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  comes  by  reaction ;  and,  knowing  this, 
we  ought  not  to  succumb,  to  be  the  sport  of 
a  law  which  has  inevitably  held  disastrous 
moral  consequences. 

System  Outlined. 

•  The  starting-point  in  religious  work  is, 
of  course,  with  the  smallest,  but  most  nu- 
merous units, — the  single  individuals  of 
which  a  parish  is  composed.  Then  comes 
the  largest  single  unit  to  be  considered, — 
the  minister ;  after  that,  the  welfare  of  the 
local  conferences;  then  the  nation  as  a 
whole ;  finally,  from  that  out,  one  step  more, 
and  we  embrace  the  world  into  our  plan. 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  Hampshire 
Unitarian  Association  at  Laconla,  Oct.  21,  1897. 


This  is  the  ideal  system,  perhaps,  for 
which  easy-going  Congregationalism  has 
little  fondness.  Yet,  in  reality,  we  have 
already  the  bare  skeleton  structure  in 
visible  outline,  badly  needing  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  upon.  There  are  needed  yet  many 
details  to  give  that  coherence  and  propor- 
tion throughout  which  by  its  very  compre- 
hensiveness lends  dignity  and  power. 


The  Welfare  of  the  Parish  is  Supreme. 

Our  interest  here  to-day  should  be  mainly 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  minister 
and  his  parish,  and  their  relation  to  one 
another  as  constituting  this  conference. 
First,  before  everything  else,  the  well-being 
of  the  parish  is  supreme.  If  that  fails, 
everything  fails;  for  without  the  parish 
there  can  be  nothing  at  all.  All  else  should 
be  only  to  protect  the  parish,  to  increase  iU 
power  and  usefulness  in  serving  the  cause 
of  God  in  the  world. 

The  parish  is  not  always  composed  of 
good,  active  business  people ;  and,  even  if 
they  are,  ordinarily  they  would  rather  at- 
tend to  business  for  themselves,  and  leave 
the  church  to  postpone  her  affairs  till  the 
very  last  moment,  and  then  do  it  in  a  loose 
way  or  seek  to  delegate  their  responsibility 
to  others.  Unless  there  are  a  few  leaders  iu 
this  direction,  it  is  difficult  to  transact  parish 
business  in  a  businesslike  way.  But  for 
safety's  sake  it  must  be  done.  The  execu- 
tive and  parish  meetings  must  be  held ;  and 
here  as  elsewhere  the  minister  must  be  at 
the  helm,  if  the  parish  is  not.  And,  if  he  is 
no  systematic  business  man  and  fails  to  see 
the  importance  of  business  methods  as 
applied  to  his  parish,  it  will  not  be  well  for 
him. 

And  not  here  only,  but  everywhere,  the 
minister  should  be  practical, —  have  the 
faculty  of  seeing  the  business  side  of  his  re- 
lation to  his  community.  Whether  in  ser- 
mon or  in  prayer  his  business  is  to  accom- 
plish something,  build  up.  The  ability  to 
see  white  as  white  and  black  as  black  is 
essential  to  success.  I  might  as  well  explain 
what  I  mean :  I  know  of  a  minister  so  de- 
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fective  in  this  matter  of  busineas  obseryation 
that  he  could  not  discern,  apparently,  the 
difference  in  practical  effect  between  a  large 
audience  and  a  small  one.  His  parish  com- 
mittee once  desired  him  to  deliver  a  series 
of  evening  lecture-sermons  upon  some  sub- 
ject of  popular  interest, — topics  to  be  always 
chosen  by  him,  and  announced  one  week  in 
advance.  He  chose  for  his  theme  the  Early 
Church  Fathers,  and  began  with  a  filled 
house.  But  nothing  succeeds  but  success, 
and  that  was  the  reason  the  matter  became 
conspicuous.  The  audiences  fell  away 
rapidly  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
faithful  ones  (those  rare  souls),  and  when 
the  twelfth  paper  had  been  delivered,  our 
hero  sent  word  desiring  to  know  how  the 
lectures  were  taking,  and  whether  he  should 
continue  them.  A  lady  alive  to  the  humor 
of  the  situation,  advised  that,  since  the 
Church  Fathers  were  such  amiable  gentle- 
men, it  was  desirable  now  to  hear  something 
from  the  church  mothers. 

To  those  interested  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve thLs  lecturer  is  not  preaching  now,  but 
is  very  desirous  to  get  a  parish,  and  cannot 
see  why  he  should  not  deserve  one ;  for  was 
not  he  faithful?  I  have  been  reminded  that, 
ordinarily,  one  should  call  a  case  like  this  a 
lack  of  common  sense  rather  than  of  business 
sense.  If  so,  happily  the  title  of  this  paper 
permits  me  to  modify  the  severity  of  lan- 
guage. I  still  believe  it  to  be  only  practical 
obtuseness, — a  lack  of  trained  instinct  to 
observe  incident  and  reality,  and  measure 
cause  and  effect ;  in  short,  inability  to  apply 
business  methods  in  the  conduct  of  church 
life. 

Another  incident,  showing  a  similar  lack 
of  ability,  is  that  of  a  mioister  unable  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  finances  of  his 
parish.  I  know  a  church  where  the  first 
year  the  new  minister  came  the  outside 
Sunday  plate  collections  amounted  to  some 
880.  The  second  year  it  fell  to  $50.  The 
third  year  to  |80.  The  fourth  year, — well 
there  was  none, — there  was  no  place  any 
longer  to  drop  to,  at  that  rate.  There  was  a 
congested  condition  all  round  accordingly. 
In  other  words,  the  familiar  parish  crisis 
had  come,  and  now  had  to  be  atoned  for 
three  years  of  gradual  dissolution.  The 
astronomers  with  compass  and  solar  chart 
are  able  to  calculate  events  years  in  advance 
of  their  actual  occurrence.    It   is  because 


nature  is  so  consistent  and  inevitable ;  and 
what  a  blessing  is  this  constancy !  We  are 
thereby  enabled  to  guard  ourselves  against 
cold  and  heat,  flood  and  fever,  famine  and 
pestilence.  Any  man  with  a  small  knowl- 
edge of  figures,  and  still  less  knowledge  of 
business  methods,  could,  in  cases  like  the 
above,  by  means  of  the  weekly  descending 
ratio  of  cash  figures  in  the  contributions, 
have  told  us  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten 
months  just  when  to  look  (in  that  parish) 
for  the  shadow  of  Venus  across  the  earth. 
If  we  only  had  the  telescope  to  look  through, 
and  the  astronomers  to  compute  the  meas- 
urements and  give  official  notice,  how  many 
foolish  surprises  and  needless  calamities 
might  be  averted  1  1  would  have  this  con- 
ference turned  more  into  such  an  instrument. 
Life  is  give  and  take,  benefit  and  be  bene- 
fited. If  you  will  promise  to  protect  me 
when  in  danger  so  long  as  I  live,  I  will  give 
you  any  reasonable  pledge  you  may  ask  in 
return.  Life  insurances  are  not  all  hum- 
bugs. 

What  Might  Be  Done. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  falls  within  my 
subject  to  suggest  methods;  but  I  would 
begin  by  revising  or  amending  the  constitu- 
tion, and  give  pledges  to  societies  for  their 
protection  and  assistance,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn certain  claims  of  a  practical  business 
character.  This  would  put  parishes  and 
the  conference  upon  business  relations.- 
There  would  then  be  open  communications 
as  a  connection  between  the  two,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
real  facts  concerning  the  condition,  tenden- 
cies, and  needs  of  parishes. 

Vigilance  committees  and  committees  on 
church  paternalism,  gathering  their  reports 
from  hearsay,  and  submitting  them  verbally 
and  with  no  special  authority  from  any- 
where, is  not  businesslike  in  method,  and 
cannot  command  respect  as  such.  It  may 
be  argued  for  in  the  name  of  liberty ;  but 
there  is,  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  a  good 
deal  of  sham  and  error  passed  round  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  of 
this  kind,  where  the  minister  (trained  Cal- 
vinist)  in  becoming  a  Unitarian  took  a 
mighty  dislike  to  many  things  Christian,  and 
in  the  righteous  resentment  of  his  soul  took 
special  delight  in  maltreating  other  churches 
and  evading  especially  the  Bible.    For  sev- 
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eral  long  years  he  was  scarcely  known  to  read 
from  that  book  in  his  pulpit.  Ue  read  from 
Buddha  and  Zoroaster,  and  selections  from 
nature  studies  wherein  some  pious  agnostic 
loved  to  glorify  the  mud.  I  like  to  see  mud 
glorified,  but  it  would  be  too  bad  to  glorify 
it  in  the  face  of  such  as  may  be  in  it.  It 
could  only  be  an  invitation  to  remain  there. 
Now,  if  a  man  finds  it  profitable  and 
likes  to  read  from  these  sacred  books,  he 
should  by  all  means  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  no  one  here,  I 
believe,  would  willingly  desire  to  stop  him ; 
but,  when  it  comes  to  breaking  into  pieces 
an  already  weak  society,  that  the  servant's 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  own  personal 
liberty  may  be  gratified,  I  beg  to  differ  as 
to  the  nature  of  liberty.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  anything  could  be  nearer  to 
tyranny  without  becoming  identical  with  it. 
Liberty  that  will  kill  in  the  name  of  liberty 
must  be  called  by  some  other  name.  If, 
however,  a  minister  can  read  from  these 
foreign  literatures  and  make  them  go,  very 
good ;  but  a  man  ought  to  know  the  busi- 
ness side  of  things  well  enough  to  see 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
A  well-adjusted  telescope  would  clear  up 
many  a  church  mystery,  and  avoid  as  many 
more  weaknesses  both  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters and  societies.  There  ought  to  be  some 
headquarters  to  which  one  might  go  for  in- 
struction or  consolation,  or  have  it  brought, 
.as  the  case  might  demand.  We  are  all  so 
constituted  that  at  no  time  should  we  boast 
that  we  are  free  to  do  as  we  please,  and  can 
so  care  for  ourselves  that  we  need  no  assbt- 
ance  from  any  man. 

The  Character  of  our  Freedom  and  Organiza- 
tion. 

It  is  as  selfish  for  a  religious  society  as  it 
is  for  a  person  to  say  that  he  will  live  apart 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  others,  because 
he  does  not  need  to  ask  anything  from  his 
fellows,  and  will  die  rather  than  become 
involved  in  business  relations.  To  all  such 
the  burying  time  must  surely  come;  and, 
then,  who  will  carry  their  bier? 

I  often  think  there  is  some  confusion  as  to 
wherein  we  are  free  and  wherein  we  are  not 
free.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  intellectually, 
theologically,  so  far  as  my  thinking  about 
religion  is  concerned,  that  I  am  free ;  but, 


practically,  so  far  as  business,  the  condi- 
tions and  necessary  affairs  of  life,  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  free,  never  was,  never  will 
be,  and  should  never  desire  to  be.  I  must 
submit  to  the  inevitable  laws  that  govern 
success  or  failure.  Our  liberty  is  an  intel- 
lectual freedom  to  think  out  our  own 
theology,  not  a  moral  freedom  to  do  as  we 
please  in  practice. 

Our  knowledge  of  sociology,  if  not  of 
business  experience,  ought  to  help  us  out 
here  grandly. 

Therefore,  this  conference  ought  to  take 
direct  control  of  all  our  churches  and  inter- 
ests whatsoever  within  the  State,  not  to  cod- 
fiict  with  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, but  work  under  it  or  for  it,  and  do  the 
particular  work  of  which  it  is  the  more 
general  head ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  well- 
understood  agreement  as  to  what  that  rela- 
tion shall  be.  The  demands  upon  our  New 
England  Association  have  so  enlarged  her 
sphere  of  work  that  her  officers  have 
repeatedly  told  us  that  with  present  means 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  details  of  the 
work  as  it  ought  to  be  met. 

Last  winter  a  man  was  sent  to  a  church 
not  many  hundred  miles  from  this  place. 
It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a  parish  crisis 
(periodic).  It  was  his  duty  to  stave  off  and 
decide  again  for  a  time  longer  between  a 
case  of  life  and  death.  The  following  were 
the  facts  he  learned  in  regard  to  that  parish : 
For  thirty  or  more  years  it  had  drawn  an- 
nually from  $150  to  $300  support  from  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  For  a 
period  of  nearly  ten  years  previous  to  this 
time  there  had  not  been  an  officer  of  this 
Association  in  the  place  to  learn  how  things 
were  going,  what  disposition  was  being  made 
of  the  money,  or  how  soon  or  by  what 
measures  they  might  be  helped  to  self-sup- 
port, although  things  had  been  going  pretty 
badly  for  four  or  five  years. 

Is  not  this  at  least  one  incident  as  proof 
for  the  need  of  a  local  superintendence 
and  centre  of  missionary  activity,  making 
itself  responsible  so  far  as  possible  ?  When 
a  minister  goes  into  a  new  territory,  it  is  as 
natural  as  breathing  for  him  to  want  to 
look  up  some  headquarters,  and  learn  his 
place  and  duties.  Boston  is  uot  everywhere. 
He  naturally  wants  to  know  about  being 
installed  or  ordained,  who  will  help  and 
when,  and  how  it  should  be  done. 
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A  Few  More  Thoughts. 

The  importance  of  business  methods  in 
religious  work  is  so  great  that  incidents 
like  these  which  I  have  related  ought  not 
be  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  local 
assemblage  of  ministers  and  laymen  like 
this.  Life  cannot  be  all  optimism,  nor  will 
it  be  all  pessimism  when  the  details  are 
known.  We  have  our  successes  and  our 
failures ;  and  we  should  come  together  here 
to  talk  them  over,  and  do  what  we  can  to 
help  one  another.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
can  be  the  desire  of  many  of  us  to  come 
here  to  settle  the  abstract  problems  of  the 
world,  but  rather  to  talk  about  our  needs  at 
home  in  our  part  of  it.  To  this  end,  pro- 
grammes, to  be  practical  according  to  busi- 
ness standards,  ought  to  be  largely  pastoral 
in  character,  and  deal  with  transient  prob- 
lems, to  make  it  clear  to  all  how  and  what 
it  means,  and  what  it  takes  to  build  up  a 
risible  as  well  as  invisible  church. 

There  is  nothing  that  helps  to  bring 
people  together  so  much  as  to  talk  about 
the  practical  interests  they  hold  and  have 
to  promote  in  common.  Intellectually  and 
theologically,  we  have  such  confidence,  and 
understand  one  another  so  well,  that  we  are 
no  longer  afraid  of  one  another ;  and  now  it 
is  a  pity  that  so  much  should  be  wasted  in 
jealously  guarding  a  kind  of  freedom  that 
helps  so  few  to  attain  the  kind  of  liberty 
the  world  needs.  We  must  organize  our 
forces  before  we  can  carry  out  any  "plans." 
I,  for  one,  would  not  object  to  getting  up 
right  here  before  you  all,  and  report  the  con 
dition  and  needs  of  my  parish,  or,  still  better, 
have  it  done  for  me.    You  would  all  go  home 

feeling  that  you  know  more  about than 

when  you  came,  your  interest  would  likely 
be  larger,  and  next  year  you  would  come 
again  to  find  out  how  matters  stand  now. 

One  way  of  getting  rid  of  business  among 
us  I  have  observed  is,  when  an  important 
issue  comes  before  the  house,  some  stren- 
uous opponent  gets  up,  and  appeals  most 
pathetically  to  our  sense  of  ignorance,  and 
urges  the  duty  of  a  conservative  conscience 
as  to  what  is  intended  by  the  agitators,  and 
quickly  moves  that  the  motion  be  laid  on 
the  table.  It  is  soon  done,  and  the  business 
disposed  of.  In  the  haze  of  things  I  my- 
self only  recently  helped  to  do  business  by 
this  method. 


Notwithstanding  the  organizing  age  in 
which  we  have  lived,  there  is  to  be  observed 
in  many  of  our  churches  a  gradual  deca- 
dence or  disfavor  with  business  methods  of 
every  kind  in  religious  work.  Call  for  the 
parish  records  and  church  registers,  you 
will  see  what  I  mean.  Sixty,  fifty,  thirty, 
even  less  years  ago  they  were  neatly  and 
carefully  kept,  with  neither  blots  nor 
breaks.  The  marriages,  the  funerals,  the 
baptisms,  the  communions,  are  all  to  be 
found  there.  The  financial  condition  ^d 
the  business  meetings  recorded.  But,  as  we 
come  down,  there  are  slips  and  breaks,  lead- 
pencil  reports,  and  erasures  and  interlinings, 
and  the  membership-roll  neglected. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  these  things 
amount  to  mere  straws,  but  they  indicate 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing;  and  then 
we  want  to  keep  it  from  changing  into  a 
gale  that  may,  after  a  time,  carry  off  all  our 
heavy  timber. 

£nd  attained  by  Works  as  well  as  Faith. 

I  like  to  see  men  trust  Providence;  but 
to  assert  one's  confidence  so  implicitly  as  to 
believe  that  the  cause  intrusted  to  you  will 
be  realized  by  trust  alone,  and  not  by  or- 
derly effort,  is  the  fallacy  of  salvation  by 
faith  only.  To  say  that  His  cause  needs  no 
help  from  us  is  to  deny  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  responsibility.  It  is  the  kind  of 
negation  that  makes  all  living  and  effort 
useless.  To  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
your  trade  or  profession  needs  systematic 
management,  but  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  so  spontaneous  in  the  souls  of  men  that 
it  needs  no  methodical  attention  from  the 
outside,  is  to  misconceive  the  nature  and 
method  of  God's  grace  in  the  world.  Prog- 
ress of  whatever  sort  is  social ;  and  those 
laymen  and  ministers  who  have  discovered 
this  fact,  and  like  now  and  then  to  hear 
sermons  on  sociology,  who  laud  the  value 
of  travel,  of  centennials,  and  World's  Fair 
enterprises,  of  workingmen's  clubs,  and  so- 
cial gatherings  and  co<operations  of  all 
kinds  as  a  substitute  for  war  and  a  means 
to  a  nobler  end,  but  stay  away  from  local 
and  national  conferences,  and  refuse  to  join 
any  movement  toward  united  enterprise  for 
effective  work,  are  simply  preaching  what 
they  do  not  practise.  They  depart  from 
business  methods  in  so  far  as  their  theory 
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outruns  their  practice.  Great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness  that  knowledge  should  not 
always  produce  character.  If  theory  is  the 
souli  practice  is  the  body;  and  to  divorce 
them  is  to  separate  what  God  has  joined. 
At  home  we  are  so  much  at  home  that  we 
love  to  let  our  thoughts  and  imaginings 
roam  into  other  spheres  and  climes  far  re- 
moved in  space  and  time;  but  the  church 
of  God  would  teach  us  to  live  in  the  present 
hour,  businesslike,  not  to  undertake  more 
than  we  can  do,  nor  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thfng  less. 

Effect  of  Organization  upon  Giving. 

We  sometimes  hear  complaints  that  our 
well-to-do  Unitarians  will  give  money  for 
libraries  and  hospitals  and  charities,  but 
that  they  will  not  give  as  they  ought 
toward  the  spread  of  the  faith  which  is 
their  hope.  Men  of  wealth,  I  observe,  are 
usually  businesslike  in  their  giving  as  well 
as  in  their  acquiring ;  and  until  their  Church 
has  sufficient  organization,  with  business 
tact  and  method  to  prevent  waste  and 
make  the  cause  permanently  safe,  there  is 
little  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  to 
give. 

Ministers  and  churches  struggling  along, 
clutching  their  principle  of  business  free^ 
dom,  as  well  as  intellectual  freedom,  until 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and 
then  go  a-begging  for  some  one  to  come  and 
help,  is  not  an  inspiring  sight.  To  be  prac- 
tical, we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  present 
needs  and  conditions  rather  than  some  far- 
off  ideal.  Paul's  text,  though  used  in  a 
different  connection,  ought  to  be  none  the 
less  ours, — "None  of  us  liveth  to  himself, 
and  none  dieth  to  himself" ;  and  the  sequel 
is  the  motto  stamped  upon  every  American 
silver  dollar, — "In  union  there  is  strength." 

And,  if  we  are  men  of  exalted  faith,  we 
should  be  able  to  talk  over  all  these  things 
without  quarrelling  and  without  any  mor- 
bidness. The  healthful  heart  and  mind  is 
anxious  to  know  its  imperfections  and 
shortcomings,  as  well  as  have  its  strength 
acknowledged. 

Forms  and  institutions  rightly  mediated 
correct  evil  tendencies,  and  give  perma- 
nency to  principle.  You  cannot  keep  your 
wine  without  wine-skins.  Without  institu- 
tions, civilization  had  never  been,  and  could 
not  continue  for  an  hour. 


The  great  principle  of  intellectual  free- 
dom in  religion  can  be  organized  just  as 
sure  as  our  national  freedom  is  organized. 
We  need  a  Jefferson  to  write  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  patriots  to  adopt  and  support  it. 
In  conclusion,  I  hope  you  will  not  feel 
that  I  have  exaggerated.  I  am  as  mindful 
of  the  real  bosiness  for  which  we  exist  as 
any  one. 

These  things  of  which  I  have  spoken  are 
but  the  necessary  outer  incidents, — the  sup- 
port and  spur  and  safety  of  that  which  lies 
forever  behind  concealing  veils,  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
\nankind,  and  is  reflected  back  into  the 
world  as  human  character. 

As  a  body  of  spiritual  lovers,  our  work 
should  be  so  arranged  that  each  may  feel 
the  common  pulse  beating  against  his  own. 
With  no  discrepancy  between  our  convic- 
tions and  our  actions, — that  practice  is  above 
theory,  and  character  above  form, — we  are 
taught  no  longer  to  depend  upon  our  the- 
ology for  our  converts.  When  we  learn  to 
put  moral  regeneration  above  the  ethics  of 
right  belief,  we  shall  be  ready  to  enter  the 
highways  and  byways  in  trained  and  or- 
derly missionary  bands,  doing  positive  up- 
lifting. Then  will  the  poor  and  the  maimed 
and  the  halt  and  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
cry  as  witnesses  to  the  world  that  the  gospel 
that  saved  them  is  the  preaching  and  the 
church  for  them.  No  matter  what  theology 
it  teaches,  they  will  accept  it  gladly,  because 
they  carry  within  themselves  the  witness  of 
its  truth  and  power.  That  is  the  way  to 
make  converts  for  God,  that  is  the  real 
business ;  and  we  need  men.  The  minister 
is  not  always  the  result  of  accident:  he  is 
born,  but  he  must  also  be  made.  Nature  is 
as  full  of  possibilities  as  she  b  full  of  proc- 
esses. Her  rich  mature  fruit,  as  distin- 
guished from  her  scrubby  growth,  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  gentle  nursing. 

As  a  body,  we  should  pray  often,  and 
labor  that  fathers  and  mothers  like  that 
one  of  old  may  desire  to  bring  at  least  one 
child  to  the  altar  as  a  loan  to  the  Lord  for 
the  cause  and  the  privileges  with  which  he 
has  blessed  us ;  for  those  who  would  medi- 
ate the  divine  life  must  feel  its  consecrat- 
ing power  in  their  own. 

I  hope  that  your  way  of  thinking  may 
not  be  too  unlike  mine.  Then  you  will  do 
something  by  which  our  dispersed  energies 
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shall  be  husbanded  into  the  enthusiasm  we 
need,  and  can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  system- 
atic, united  effort,  always  remembering 
that  we  need  look  for  no  arcanum  in  a 
world  of  changing  needs,  that  till  the 
end  of  time  the  unsuccessful  will  plunder 
the  works  and  baffle  the  skill  of  the  suc- 
cessful. But  what  a  pity  it  is  to  contem- 
plate those  whom  failure  has  driven  to  the 
wall,  yet  who  might  be  doing  the  best  of 
work,  had  they  received  the  discipline  and 
the  support  which  is  the  rightful  and  benef- 
icent gift  to  give  of  every  well-ordered 
society  I 


THE  VITAVILLE  CIRCUIT. 
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"So  ye  think  we're  a  live  set  up  here? 
Ye  think  the  men  are  up  an'  doin'  ?  Ye  do, 
aye? 

''Now,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  we  men  are  jess 
figger-heads.  It's  the  women  folk  is  live  in 
these  'ere  churches. 

''The  men  are  on  the  committee,  you 
say? 

"Jess  so,  but  they  don^t  work.  This  'ere 
church  of  ours  was  a-hangin'  on,  fur  dear 
life,  to  the  aprin-strings  of  the  Unitarian 
Saciety  in  Boston. 

"The  American  Unitarian  Association, 
you  say  ? 

"Yes,  guess  that's  the  name  on  it. 
Waal,  as  I  w us  sayin,'  we  wor  a-hangin'  on 
with  both  hands ;  an'  we  would  not  le'  go. 
We're  sure  we'd  die  if  we  did. 

"Like  infant  industries,  you  think  ? 

"Jess  so,  an'  we  haid  made  up  our  minds 
to  stay  infants.  Fact  is,  the  more  that 
'ere  saciety  in  Boston  gave  us,  the  less  we 
could  do  fur  oursel's. 

"Did  we  have  a  minister  regularly,  you 
ask  ? 

"Pretty  regular.  Jess  as  it  suited  the 
committee,  though. 

"Did  we  close  the  church,  you  want  to 
know  ? 

"Sometimes  we  did,  sometimes  we  didn't. 
Jess  as  we  fel'  like  it.  I  say,  ours  wus  a  real 
go-ais-ye-please  church.  Good  idee,  aye? 
Freedom,  aye  ?    Liberty,  great ! 

"You  closed  the  church,  you  ask? 

"Of  course;  but  ye  seem  set  back!    Ye 


jess  act  like  Mrs.  Hart  and  Mrs.  Sands. 
They  wus  drefully  worked  up  every  time 
the  committee  voted  to  close  the  church. 
And,  final-ly,  the  two  on  'em  says  that 
that  'ere  way  of  runnin'  the  church  haid  to 
stop.  They  says  the  church  hais  been  an 
infant  long  'nough.  It  wus  time  it  creeped 
a  bit,  if  it  couldn't  walk  an'  run.  Mrs. 
Hart  wus  so  worked  up  she  saad  it  wus  a 
disgrace.  No  other  church  closed  the  way 
we  did.  She  says  right  out  it  wus  God's. 
No  man  haid  a  right  to  close  its  church,  an' 
doors. 

"Good,  ye  say? 

"Waal,  p'r'aps ;  but  it  didn't  make  us  men 
feel  any  too  comfortable.  We  men  believe 
in  business  in  church  fust.  But  Mrs.  Hart 
says,  'Religion  fust.'  None  too  comfortable 
for  us. 

"We  ought  not  to  feel  comfortable,  you 
remark  ? 

"Jess  now  we'll  not  argie  that  pint.  But 
ais  I  wus  a-sayin',  Mrs.  Hart  as't  how  it  'ud 
look  to  see  the  'Piscopal  church  closed. 
She  says  that  how  the  rectir,  that's  what 
they  call  *im — 

"Rector? 

"Yes,  I  saad  rectir,  the  'Piscopal 
preacher.  Waal,  Mrs.  Hart  says  he's  jess 
come  to  town,  an'  ever  sins  he's  been  'ere 
his  church  haas  been  going  day  an'  night.. 
Act'ly,  he  preaches  an'  prays  every 
day.  Think  on  it!  Every  day  I  Most 
the  time  thare  ain't  a  soul  in  the 
church  'cept  hisself.  Jass  ais  true  ais  I  tell 
ye;  one  day  he  seed  some  folks  a-passiii' 
the  church.  He  thought  they  migh'  be  a- 
comin'  in.  So  he  ran  to  the  bell,  an'  began 
a-ringin'  it  for  all  he  was  wuth.  And  once 
he  forgot  to  open  the  church  doors,  an' 
wus  a-prayin'  all  by  hisself  inside,  when 
some  folks  came  to  the  church  an'  tried  to 
git  in.  He  heered  'em  knock,  an'  he  wus 
stirred  up.  They  kep'  on  a-knockin'  till 
he  went  an'  opened  the  door  an'  let  em  in. 
Law,  wusn't  he  surprised  to  see  three  or 
four  of  his  people  who  had  come  to  help 
'im  out  on  his  service.  But,  come  or  not, 
his  church  wus  ready  for  folks  to  come. 
That  kind  of  man  is  jess  the  kind  we  need, 
says  Mrs.  Hart. 

"An'  people  and  committees  more  like 
the  Episcopalians  about  going  to  church, 
you  say  ? 

"PVaps.    But  jess  ais  I  wus  asayin',  Mr??. 
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Hart  says  that  we  Unitarians  have  no  more 
right  to  close  our  church  than  Tiscopalians 
have  theirs, — both  are  Grod*8  churches.  Big 
way  a-talkin',  ain't  it? 

*'Right  way,  you  say  ? 

*'But  ye  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  us  men. 
We  did  our  best.  We  look  to  the  money 
end.  We  haad  socials,  an  dancin\  an' 
dramatics,  and  potato  games,  an*  land 
knows  what  we  didn't  have  so  as  to  git 
money  an'  run  the  charch.  But  it  wouldn't 
run  that  way.  It  jess  looked  to  me,  at 
times,  when  I  got  discouraged,  like  a 
steamer  stuck  in  the  mud.  We  had  the 
fires  on,  an'  the  steam  a-goin',  an'  the  bells 
a-ringin',  and  the  whi^^el  a>blowin';  but  the 
steamer  didn't  move, — not  a'  inch.  Jess 
looked  like  that. 

"One  thing  you  lacked,  you  say  ? 

"Waal,  now,  that  jess  sounds  like  ais  if 
^Irs.  Hart  hersel'  was  a-speakin*.  She 
says  how  it  is  religion  an'  church  loyalty  we 
need. 

"But  what  did  these  women  do,  you 
want  to  know? 

"I'm  jess  a-gittin' thare.  They  went  over 
to  Springdale,  an'  talked  with  the  women 
of  the  church  thare.  An'  they  went  to 
Bloomfield,  an'  talked  with  the  women 
thare.  An'  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter 
was  that  these  women  formed  a  'Liance  in 
each  town. 

"Branch  Alliance,  you  say,  is  the  name  ? 

"Waal,  yes :  that  'pears  to  be  it. 

"That  was  a  good  idea,  you  say  ? 

"Idee,  thare  now  you're  jess  like  Mrs. 
Hart  agin.  She's  alius  a-sayin'  as  how  an 
idee  is  worth  more'n  money.  An'  she  ha' 
an  idee. 

"What  was  it,  you  ask  ? 

"Gimme  time.  I'm  not  ais  young  ais  I 
once  wus.  I'm  a-gettin'  thare.  Fust  these 
women  of  these  'Liances  writ  to  Boston  to 
tlie  head  woman  of  the  'Liance  thare.  What 
they  writ  I  don't  know.  But  they  kep'  on 
a-writin'  until  Mrs.  Hart  told  u?  men  that 
Spriugdale,  Bloomfield,  an'  our  town  had 
jiiied  together  to  caU  a  preacher.  If  us  men 
wouldn't  do  anything,  the  women  would, 
says  she. 

"Grand,  you  say? 

"Waal,  p'r'aps.  But  we  men  didn't  think 
so.  We  ware  astonished.  Leastwise  we 
made  ais  if  we  ware.  We  saad  it  can't  be 
done.     We  saad   leastwise  they  ought  to 


have  consulted  us.  Mrs.  Hart,  says  she, 
We've  consulted  long  'nough,  an'  it  didn't 
'mount  to  anything. 

"Grit,  you  say  ? 

"Waal,  grit  or  no  grit,  it  raather  touched 
us  men,  an'  we  determined  to  frown  down 
on  it  as  a  woman's  notion.  That  stirred  up 
Mrs.  Hart,  an'  she  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  show  us  what  a  woman's  notion 
'mounted  to.  Good  thing,  says  she,  if  the 
men  haad  a  few  live  idees  about  the 
church. 

"True  enough,  you  remark  ? 

"Don't  know  'bout  that.  Leastwise  it  was 
hard  on  us  men.  An' jess  to  think  on  it! 
Mrs.  Hart  goes  up  to  Boston  an'  sees  the 
head  woman  of  the  'Liance  there,  an'  atweeu 
'em  they  git  up  a  plan  an'  sent  a  preacher 
down  'ere.  He's  a  good  'un,  I  must  say  that. 
Mrs.  Hart  says  he's  been  in  some  of  the 
best  churches,  an'  he's  ais  good  ais  thejVe 
got. 

"What  do  we  pay  him,  aye  ? 

"Waal,  we  men  of  these  three  'ere  places 
got  together,  an'  we  saad  we'd  see  if  the 
women  ware  to  beat  us.  Down  into  oar 
pockets  we  went.  We  knew  we'd  find  some- 
thing thare ;  fur  the  real  truth  with  us  was 
not  that  there  wus  nothin'  in  our  pockets, 
so  much  as  we  didn't  like  to  go  down  into 
'em  to  find  out. 

"That's  it.  No  more  fandangoes  for  the 
Lord's  work,  you  say  ? 

"P'r'aps,  but  I'm  not  a-goin'  to  argie  that 
pint  now.  But  this  much  we  men  did  say. 
— ^that,  if  that  'ere  city  preacher  haad  faith 
in  us  to  come  down  'ere  an'  go  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us,  we'd  make  it  so  he'd  not  re- 
gret it.    An'  he  don't  'psar  to  regret  it  yet. 

"You  want  to  know  how  many  times  he 
preaches  on  Sunday,  aye  ? 

"Jess  now  I  can't  go  into  the  whole  plan- 
But  it  is  so  fised  that  in  each  church  tha're 
three  preaching  services  a  month.  An\ 
when  tha're  five  Sundays  to  the  mouth,  we 
all  three  churches  jine  an'  have  a  union 
nieetin'  in  one  of  the  churches. 

"Capital,  aye  ? 

"That's  so.  They're  fine  meetin's,  those 
union  'uns. 

"Good,  you  say.  An'  you'll  tell  everv 
one  of  the  plan  ? 

"But  wait  a  bit  till  I'm  through.  I'w 
not  done.  Besides  preachin',  our  preacher 
has  sacieties  where  he  tells  about  the  poits 
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an'  historiaDS  an^  philosophers.  Our  young 
people  are  awritin*  about  them  theirsel's. 
Then  these  women  of  the  'Liances,  they're 
a-readin';  an',  my!  ye  ought  to  hear  'em 
argie  pints  of  doctrine.  I  didn't  know  we 
had  so  many  pints  to  our  doctrine  tUl  these 
'Liance  women  got  a-goin*.  They  say  ais 
how  we're  a-goin'toknow  what  westan'  for. 
They  'pear  to  know. 

''Is  that  all)  you  ask  ?  You  want  me  to 
go  on  ?    Yes  ? 

"Waal,  there's  one  more  pint  I'd  like  to 
mention.  It  is  this  'ere  pint.  The  women 
an'  the  preacher  think  there's  'nough  work, 
with  Sunday-schools  and  sacieties,  to  keep 
two  preachers  a-goin'.  They  say  they're 
a-goin'  to  git  another  preacher  from  Boston, 
who  can't  get  a  church  all  by  hisself. 
They're  a-goin'  to  have  him  come  up  'ere,  an' 
help  in  preachin'  and  Sunday-schools  an' 
Bible  classes.  This  way  they  say  there'll 
be  preachin'  in  every  church  every  Sunday. 
You  ought  to  hear  'em  talk.  Guess  they've 
got  religi'n,  them  'ere  women.  Guess 
they've  got  hold  of  the  true  way.  But  I 
mus'  say  it's  a-doin'  a  power  of  good.  Our 
young  people  ain't  a-talkin'  so  much  about 
a-leavin'  our  homes  an'  a-goin'  to  Boston  or 
the  West.  They  say  ais  how  there's  life  at 
home. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  you  say  ? 

"Waal,  so  be  I.  There's  one  thing.  I 
wish  Mrs.  Hart  wouldn't  so  often  say  to  me, 
Deacon,  it  is  women,  an'  idees,  an'  religi'n 
did  it.    But  p'r'aps  it's  all  true." 


SOME  NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN 
SUNSETS. 


BY    REV.   J.   T.   SUNDERLAND. 


I  cannot  but  think  that  we  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  we  do  not  habitually  and  on  prin- 
ciple give  attention  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
around  us  of  every  kind.  I  believe  it  is  a 
distinct  loss  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  in- 
different to  any  form  of  beauty  or  loveliness 
or  grandeur.  To  be  eager  for  the  first  blos- 
soms of  the  woods  and  the  fields  in  the 
spring-time,  and  to  go  enthusiastically  in 
search  of  them,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
highest  and  purest  forms  of  enjoyment,  but 
it  is  an  education  of  the  finer  sensibilities. 
In  its  measure  it  is  a  distinct  religious 
culture.    The  same  is  true  of  the  habit  of 


observing  and  admiring  flowers  generally 
and  all  other  objects  of  beauty  in  nature. 
We  make  a  mistake  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  indifferent  even  to  the  dandelions,  those 
"patens  of  bright  gold"  with  which  nature 
illumines  her  green  sods  in  May ;  or  if  we 
are  careless  of  the  songs  of  birds,  or  the 
breath  of  clover  fields,  or  the  grace  and 
witchery  of  shadows,  or  the  grandeur  of 
storms,  or  the  serenity  of  night  skies.  To 
be  alive  to  all  these  things  as  one  goes 
through  the  world  is  at  once  a  joy,  and  an 
education  of  the  higher,  finer,  more  spiritual 
side  of  our  nature. 

Especially  does  this  apply  to  sunsets ;  for 
these  cultivate  not  only  the  sense  of  beauty 
in  a  high  degree,  but  also  feelings  of  sublim- 
ity, awe,  and  reverence,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  seem  to  have  a  power  beyond 
almost  anything  else  in  nature  to  calm  and 
quiet  the  mind,  and  give  it  peace. 

We  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  see  great 
pictures.  Here  are  pictures  from  the  greatest 
of  all  artists, — ^pictures  fresh,  never  seen 
before,  never  to  be  seen  again,  finer  than  the 
brush  of  human  artist  ever  painted.  Can 
we  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  them?  I 
think  on  principle  we  should  always  try  to 
see  fine  sunsets  whenever  possible,  and  not 
simply  to  give  them  a  hasty  glance,  but  to 
watch  them,  study  their  changing  beauties 
and  splendors,  drink  in  their  spirit,  and 
feel  their  serenity  and  their  calm. 

One  of  the  fine  sayings  of  Goethe  was  that 
we  ought  to  make  it  an  invariable  rule  every 
day  at  least  to  look  at  one  beautiful  picture, 
to  read  one  fine  poem,  and  to  listen  to  one 
sweet  song.  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  how 
much  such  a  rule,  faithfully  carried  out, 
would  add  to  the  sweetness,  the  joy,  and  the 
wealth  of  our  lives  ? 

I  shall  never  forget  a  summer  in  my  col- 
lege years,  which  I  have  come  to  think  of  as 
"my  sunset  summer."  A  dear  friend,  one 
of  the  noblest  fellows  I  ever  knew,  sug- 
gested, as  we  parted  for  the  vacation,  that 
each  of  us,  wherever  we  were,  should  try  to 
watch  the  sunset  every  night  that  summer, 
and  remember  that  the  other  was  doing  the 
same.  That  was  all,  but  it  was  an  educa- 
tion. It  formed  almost  a  spiritual  epoch  in 
my  life.  From  that  time  to  this  I  have  never 
willingly  allowed  a  fine  sunset  to  pass  un- 
observed. And  some  of  the  most  uplifting 
and  holiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  sun- 
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set  hours.     Why  should  it  not  be  so  with  us 
all? 

Jesus  said,  '^Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God.**  To  this  I  want 
very  reverently  to  add  another  beatitude. 
Blessed  are  they  who  love  sunsets ;  for 
many  a  time,  as  they  gaze  in  rapture  and 
awe  at  the  glory,  shall  their  eyes  be  opened, 
and  they  shall  see  God. 

I  am  glad  for  all  persons  whose  houses 
have  living  rooms  with  windows  looking 
out  toward  the  west,  and  verandas  from 
which  western  views  are  easily  obtained. 
And  especially  am  I  glad  for  all  whose 
houses  are  on  hills  and  open  spaces  com- 
manding a  distant  western  horizon.  To 
live  with  the  western  sky  thus  continually 
in  sight  should  be  a  constant  joy  and  inspira- 
tion. If  it  ever  falls  to  the  happy  lot  of 
any  of  you  to  select  a  site  and  build  a 
home,  I  beg  of  you  don't  forget  sky  views, 
horizons,  and  especially  sunsets.  Plan  to 
see  all  the  shining  battlements  and  golden 
gates  of  heaven  that  God  will  hang  out  for 
you  in  the  west. 

The  charm  and  glory  of  the  country  lie 
largely  in  the  fact  that  among  the  fields 
and  the  hills  earth  comes  near  to  heaven. 
To  me  mountain  scenery  has  always  been 
exhilarating  or  depressing,  inspiring  or 
gloomy,  according  to  whether  I  have  been 
down  in  the  valleys,  with  the  sky  largely 
hidden  from  view,  or  high  up  among  the 
summits,  where  I  could  see  wide  and  dis- 
tant horizons,  especially  toward  the  east, 
the  south,  and  above  all  the  west.  If 
mountains  shut  out  the  heavens, — especially 
the  sunrises  and  sunsete, — ^then  they  are 
bad.  If  they  lift  one  sensibly  up  into  the 
heavens,  and  make  sunsets  and  sunrises  and 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  skies  more  real 
and  more  impressive,  then  mountains  are 
glorious. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  prairies  spoken 
of  as  monotonous  and  wanting  in  fine 
scenery.  They  are  certainly  not  wanting 
in  sky  scenery.  Their  broad  expanses,  dis- 
tant horizons,  and  absence  of  objects  to 
obstruct  the  view  give  extraordinary  con- 
spicuousness  and  impressiveness  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  sky.  I  have  never  seen 
a  place  where  sunsets  were  more  splendid 
than  on  the  prairies.  People  who  find  the 
prairies  tame  should  learn  to  look  up, — a  good 
rule  in  all  life. 


On  the  ocean,  too,  one  gets  the  full  effects 
of  sunsets.  I  shall  never  forget  some  sun- 
sets which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  on 
the  water.  Particularly  firm  in  memory  is 
a  whole  series  of  five  or  six,  following  each 
other,  aa  I  crossed  the  broad  Arabian  Sea  on 
my  way  to  India.  Each  evening  I  took  my 
place  on  deck  at  the  stern  of  the  steamer 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  watched  a 
pageant  of  changing  color,  infinitely  deli- 
cate, yet  inexpressively  rich  and  wonderful. 
As  I  gazed,  I  realized,  as  I  had  seldom  done 
before,  the  meaning  of  the  poet's  lines, — 

''When  day,  with  farewell  beams,  delays. 
Among  the  clouds  of  even, 
And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven. 
Those  hnes  thac  make  the  sun's  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  thine.'' 

Sunsets,  like  everything  else,  are  greatly 
increased  in  interest,  when  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  historic  places. 

I  remember  particularly  one  fine  sunset 
in  Italy.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Italian  sunsets  and  Italian  skies,  but  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  much  of  the  praise 
was  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  persons  who 
always  find  peculiar  beauty  and  excelleuce 
in  the  foreign  and  far  away.  So  I  was  in 
a  critical  mood.  But  one  evening,  when 
journeying  from  Rome  to  Florence,  I  saw 
a  sunset  which  seemed  to  me  equal  in  splen- 
dor to  any  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  think  I 
have  seen  as  fine  in  America,  but  not  finer. 
Its  effect  was  much  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  viewed  across  a  long  stretch  of 
charming  hills  and  valleys  and  picturesque 
towns,  with  an  irregular  line  of  blue  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  sharply  cutting  the 
sky.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  the 
greatest  charm  of  all  lay  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  beautiful  vision,  both  of  earth 
and  sky,  was  in  the  classic  Italy,  the  home 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  and  Cicero,  of 
Raphael  and  Angelo  and  Dante,— Italy, 
that 

"Land  of  departed  fame,  whose  classic  plains 
Have  proudly  echoed  to  immortal  strains ; 
Whose  hallowed  soil  hath  given  the  great  and 

hrave 
Day-stars  of  life  a  birthplace  and  a  grave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts  1  where  glory's  faded  smile 
Sheds  lingering  light  o'er  many  a  mouldering 
pile; 
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Proud  wreck  of  vanished  power,  of  splendor 

fled, 
Majestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Whose  grandear,  yet  contending  with  decay, 
Gleams  through  the  t¥nlight  of  a  glorious  day." 

Another  striking  sunset  I  remember, 
amid  the  Greek  Islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  a 
little  way  from  Crete.  The  memory  of  it  now 
has  a  pathethic  interest,  as  I  think  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  year  since.  The  snn 
sank  a  ball  of  fire,  and  finally  a  disk  of 
blood,  into  the  blue  waters.  I  little 
dreamed  that  so  soon  brave  little  Crete, 
and  not  less  brave  little  Greece,  would  be 
called  upon  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of 
fire  and  blood,  deserted  and  betrayed  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  friends. 
I  remember  several  sunsets  in  Egypt  that 
were  very  impressive.  The  one  most  beau- 
tiful was  on  the  Nile.  We  were  on  the 
Nile  two  weeks.  Every  evening  and  every 
morning,  every  night  aod  every  day,  was 
idyllic,  as  we  sailed  placidly  along  the  ma- 
jestic river,  through  the  richest  of  valleys, 
and  amid  scenes  as  historic  as  any  in  the 
world.  But  one  Sunday  evening  the  sun 
sank  to  rest  amid  special  splendor.  The  sky 
was  deep  blue,  but  everywhere  spotted  with 
patches  of  white  clouds,  except  in  the  west. 
There  the  clouds  were  heavier ;  but  the  fast- 
sinking  sun  was  lighting  them  up  in  splen- 
did fashion, — now  shining  through  rifts  full 
upon  us,  and  now  hiding  behind  cloud- 
banks,  which  it  painted  in  richest  colors. 
The  waters  around  us  were  a  mirror,  reflect- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  skies.  Beyond  the  waters,  on 
our  left,  rose  the  sloping  river-bank,  bright 
with  growing  crops  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Beyond  the  broad  strip  of  green 
bordering  the  river,  the  sand  of  the  desert 
stretched  away,  and  rose  into  picturesque 
hills,  which  in  the  sunset  robed  themselves 
in  the  most  delicate  colors, — ^grays,  browns, 
pinks,  and  purples  of  every  shade.  On  the 
•  right,  five  points  of  land — the  farthest  some 
miles  ahead  —  thrust  themselves  from  the 
bank  out  far  into  the  broad  stream,  one  be- 
yond another, — ^all  the  points  green  with 
fields  of  growing  grain  and  grass,  and 
crowned  with  groves  of  noble  palms,  which, 
outlined  against  the  bright  sky,  were  inex- 
pressibly striking  and  beautiful.  Directly 
in  front  of  us  stretched  the  vast  river, 
sweeping  round  headlands,  clasping  great 


green  islands  in  its  embrace,  and  pushing 
on  and  on,  away  and  away,  into  infinity, 
until  the  great  luminous  sky  seemed  to  open 
its  arms  to  receive  its  mighty  waters  into 
heaven.  Above  and  beyond  all,  the  glori- 
ous sun,  flooding  sky  and  earth  and  waters 
with  light  and  color,  dropped  slowly  down, 
until  his  last  level  beams,  as  he  sunk  be- 
neath the  horizon,  were  shot  like  volleys  of 
golden  arrows  through  a  grove  of  lofty 
palms,  and  fell  in  splendor  at  our  feet. 

Such  was  our  sunset  on  the  Nile.  Think 
of  it  1  Think  of  a  sunset  like  that  anywhere, 
but  especially  think  of  it  amid  such  sur- 
roundings,— in  old  historic  Egypt,  and  on 
the  bosom  of  the  most  ancient,  mysterious, 
and  venerable  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth. 
What  thoughts  and  emotions  are  stirred  by 
such  a  scene  I  To  this  spot  the  civilization 
of  the  world  goes  back  to  find  its  cradle. 
Here  flourished  great  empires  two  thousand 
years  before  Abraham  migrated  from  the 
land  of  the  Chaldees.  And  yet  what  a  par- 
venu is  a  man,  even  here  1  What  is  the  six 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thou- 
sand years  that  man  may  have  lived  in  this 
valley,  compared  with  the  age  of  the  majes- 
tic river  that  has  rescued  the  valley  from 
the  desert, — and  especially  compared  with 
the  age  of  the  great  sun  which  was  rising 
and  setting  in  splendor  before  even  the 
river  was  born  ? 

Another  notable  sunset  that  I  saw  in 
Egypt  was  at  the  Pyramids,  where  those 
mysterious  and  mighty  monuments  of  the 
dead,  the  solemn  Sphinx  hard  by,  the  gray 
desert  stretching  in  sea-like  waves  to  the 
horizon,  and,  beyond  all,  the  lurid  sky, 
united  to  create  a  scene  of  solemnity,  deso- 
lation, and  grandeur  which  burned  itself 
into  the  memory,  never  to  be  erased.  Still 
more  impressive,  if  possible,  was  a  sunset 
at  Kamak,  witnessed  from  the  top  of  the 
great  west  pylon  of  the  temple  of  Ammon 
Ra,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  stupendous 
and  imposing  ruins  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  neither  of  these  does  time  permit  me 
to  describe. 

I  hasten  to  Palestine,  to  speak  of  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sunset  there.  It  was  a  sun- 
set over  Jerusalem,  as  seen  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  We  had  spent  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  day  upon  the  mountain,  amid  the 
flowers  and  songs  ^  of  birds,  and  the  sweet 
serenity  of   the  warm,  bright  spring.    In 
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imagination  we  had  reproduced  and  lingered 
over  the  events  that  had  transpired  on  that 
historic  eminence,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  had  read  the 
story  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
in  sight  of  the  very  path  by  which,  if  we 
may  trust  tradition,  the  cavalcade  proceeded 
down  the  mountain.  We  had  read  the 
tragic  story  of  Gethsemane,  with  the  gar- 
den, in  which  the  touching  tragedy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred,  in  plain  view  before 
us.  We  had  walked  over  the  mountain  to 
little  Bethany  nestling  beneath  the  hills  a 
mile  beyond,  going  and  returning  probably 
by  the  veiy  foot-path  trodden  by  Jesus  in 
the  old  days  when  he  went  to  visit  his  dear 
friends,  Mary  and  Martha  and  Lazarus. 

An  hour  before  sunset  we  started  down 
the  mountain  to  return  to  our  hotel.  When 
we  had  made  half  the  descent,  at  a  promi- 
nence just  opposite  the  sight  of  the  old 
temple,  we  lingered  to  watch  the  going 
down  of  the  sun.  At  our  feet  was  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  beyond  which  the  whole 
city  lay  spread  as  a  map  before  our  eyes. 
AVe  stood  on  or  near  the  very  spot  where  it 
is  believed  Jesus  stood  when  he  wept  over 
Jerusalem,  saying:  *'0  Jerusalem,  Jerusa- 
lem, thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  I  Be- 
hold, your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  I" 

As  we  recalled  these  words,  and  so  much 
else  connected  with  the  place  and  the  scenci 
the  sun  poured  his  last  golden  rays  upon  the 
white  domes  and  spires  and  minarets,  for  a 
little  while  lifting  them  into  shining  clear- 
ness, then  sank  out  of  sight,  leaving  all  the 
city  in  shadow,  with  light  only  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountain  tops. 

I  turned  away,  saying.  Oh,  what  sunsets 
hast  thou  seen,  Jerusalem  !  sunsets  of  splen- 
dor, sunsets  of  gloom,  sunsets  of  hope  and 
prophecy,  sunsets  of  tears  and  agony  I 

But  that  one  vision  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  setting  sun  I  shall  cher- 
ish forever.  That  gave  to  me  once  and  for 
all  the  Jerusalem  of  poetry  and  song,  the 
Jerusalem  toward  which  devout  Hebrews, 
the  world  over,  turn  their  faces  with  infinite 
longing, — the  Jerusalem  which  is  the  symbol 
of  the  city  of  light  on  high. 

But  I  am  wandering  quite  too  far  from 


home  in  my  study  of  sunsets.  These  sun- 
sets witnessed  in  foreign  lands,  in  con- 
nection with  notable  scenery  or  in  historic 
places,  have  been  mentioned  simply  because 
interest  is  added  to  everything  in  life  by 
interesting  associations.  You  prize  the  ivy 
in  your  garden  not  so  much  for  what  it  is 
as  because  it  came  from  the  home  of  your 
childhood.  A  book  is  dear  to  you  because 
it  is  the  gift  of  a  dear  friend.  When  you 
went  to  Switzerland,  you  brought  home  a 
souvenir.  The  money  it  cost  represents  only 
the  smaller  part  of  its  value  to  you.  The 
larger  part  is  represented  in  your  mind  by 
its  association  with  Switzerland. 

So,  in  my  talks  about  sunsets,  I  have  told 
you  of  some  which  to  me  will  always  have  a 
peculiar  interest,  almost  sacredness,  because 
of  their  association  with  places  and  events 
that  are  great  and  sacred.  But  let  us  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  for 
things  to  be  beautiful  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion they  must  be  far  away.  God  has  not 
made  the  world  on  any  such  plan  as  that. 
Instead,  most  of  the  things  in  life  that  are  of 
greatest  value  are  nearest  at  hand.  Half  the 
secret  of  life  lies  in  having  learned  this  fact. 

Flowers,  trees,  birds,  rainbows,  waters, 
the  night  stars,  the  changing  seasons,  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  children's  happy  faces, 
the  voices  of  those  we  love, — ^these  keep  us 
constant  companionship  all  the  way  through 
life.  Happy  are  we  if  we  understand  what 
well-springs  of  joy  and  life  they  are,  and  so 
keep  our  souls  open  to  their  influence. 

Did  you  hear  the  song-sparrow  that  was 
singing  in  your  garden  this  morning  ?  It 
was  there.  What  a  pity  if  you  did  not  get 
the  joy  of  its  music  1  Did  you  see  the  sun- 
set last  night  that  brightened  the  whole 
world  with  its  smile  ?  What  a  loss  you  suf- 
fered if  you  did  not  receive  its  brightness 
into  your  soul ! 

I  like  to  think  of  a  fine  sunset  as  God's 
smile.  I  like  to  think  of  the  peace  of  the 
evening  hour  as  his  benediction.  What  a 
blessed  ending  to  the  day  is  a  calm  sunset 
hour  1  What  a  preparation  for  the  com- 
panionship of  the  stars  1  What  a  prepara- 
tion for  sleep.  How  natural  a  time  is  it 
for  worship !  I  mean  that  deep  worship  of 
the  spirit,  that  needs  not  words,  but  con- 
sists in  the  going  out  of  the  soul  in  longing 
and  sympathy  toward  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good  and  true  in  earth  and  heaven. 
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I  am  not  a  sun-worshipper,  but  I  have 
often  thought  I  should  want  to  be  if  I  were 
not  a  Christian.  For  what  other  object  in 
nature  is  so  glorious  as  the  sun,  or  so 
fitting  a  symbol  of  God?  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  speaks  of  God  as 
a  *'sun  and  shield." 

In  all  my  journey  in  gs  through  the  East- 
em  world  last  year,  I  saw  no  sight  that 
impressed  me  more  than  the  gathering  of 
the  Parsees  of  Bombay  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  for  their  silent  sunset  worship.  If  you 
are  a  visitor  in  Bombay,  and  want  to  see 
something  you  will  never  forget,  go  out  an 
hour  before  evening  to  the  ocean,  where 
the  beach  swings  like  a  bent  bow  between 
Colaba  and  Malabar  points,  and  there  take 
your  stand.  The  sun  is  slowly  sinking 
toward  his  plunge  into  the  western  waters. 
The  waves  are  rolling  gently  in,  and  break- 
ing in  white  foam  at  your  feet.  What  are 
these  quiet  figures,  many  of  them  dressed 
in  white,  that  are  coming  silently  from  the 
city,  and  taking  their  places  on  the  white 
sand,  one  here,  one  there,  one  yonder,  until 
all  the  shore  for  a  mile  is  sentinelled,  as  it 
were,  with  these  solitary  men  ?  We  call 
them  sun-worshippers.  Yet  many  of  them 
are  among  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the 
city.  Watch  them.  First,  they  bathe 
their  foreheads.  Then,  standing  in  an  at- 
titude of  devotion,  and  gazing  intently  at 
the  setting  sun,  they  chant  in  low  and 
reverent  tones  their  evening  prayer,  until 
the  sun  goes  down.  Then,  in  the  gathering 
shadows,  they  turn  away,  and  go  back  to 
their  homes.  What  a  spectacle  of  worship 
is  that!  In  the  worship  of  the  world  is 
there  anything  more  beautiful  ? 

You  have  all  felt  the  impressiveness  of 
Millet's  wonderful  picture  of  *'The  An- 
gelns,"  in  which  two  French  peasants,  toil- 
ing in  the  field,  are  seen,  as  the  sun  sets 
and  the  bell  rings  for  evening  prayer,  bow- 
ing their  heads  in  reverent  devotion.  Here 
in  this  picture  of  the  Parsees  gathered  by 
the  shore  of  the  far-o£E  Indian  Sea,  offering 
up  their  silent  prayer  as  the  sun  sinks  into 
the  western  waves,  we  have  the  Angelus  of 
the  Orient. 

Ask  these  Parsee  men  if  they  worship 
the  sun  as  God.  Some  of  the  more  igno- 
rant ones  will  tell  you  yes.  The  more 
intelligent  will  tell  you,  We  worship  that 
Eternal  Spirit  whose   most  glorious  mani- 


festation and  mobt  fitting  symbol   is   the 
sun. 

Let  us  all  learn  from  the  Parsees  what  a 
fitting  time  for  reverence,  for  thoughtful- 
ness,  for  prayer,  is  the  sunset  hour.  Yes,  and 
let  us  learn,  also,  what  a  fitting  time  is  this 
quiet  hour  for  a  retrospect  of  the  day,  to 
see  wherein  we  have  lived  it  well,  and 
wherein  ill, — wherein  we  have  made  it  a 
note  in  the  great  harmony  of  God's  world, 
and  wherein  a  discord ;  wherein  by  love  and 
helpfulness  we  have  brightened  the  road  of 
any  who  have  walked  by  our  sides,  or 
wherein  by  selfish  unkindness  we  have 
darkened  any  path. 

God  help  us  so  to  live  that  no  sunset 
which  Heaven  shall  ever  send  us  may  be 
marred  with  recollections  of  a  dav  ill 
spent  1 

A  single  thought  more.  So  far,  I  have 
spoken  only  of  literal  sunsets.  I  must  not 
close  without  reminding  you  that  there  are 
other  sunsets  besides  those  which  we  see  in 
the  western  sky.    Sunsets  are  symbols. 

Each  year  has  its  sunset,  as  well  as  each 
day.  Autumns  are  the  years'  sunsets.  The 
crimson  and  gold  of  the  October  foliage  is 
the  splendor  with  which  the  year  paints  its 
west,  as  its  sun  sinks  toward  its  setting.  How 
rich  is  our  earthly  heritage  in  that  the  years 
thus  robe  themselves  in  beauty  ere  they  bid 
us  farewell !  But  there  is  another  and  more 
important  sunset  still.  It  is  the  sunset  of 
human  life.  The  name  we  call  it  by  is  Old 
Age.  Toward  that  sunset  we  are  all  hasten- 
ing. What  shall  we  find  when  we  reach 
it  ?  A  dull  sky?  dark  and  threatening 
clouds?  no  light?  Alas!  such  is  too 
often  human  experience.  But  it  need  not 
be  BO.  The  sunsets  of  the  day  and  of  the 
year  we  cannot  change.  These  Crod  paints 
for  us  as  seems  to  him  good.  And  it  is  for 
us  to  meet  them  without  murmuring  if  they 
are  dull  or  dark,  with  appreciation  and  joy 
if  they  are  bright.  But  old  age  is  largely 
what  we  make  it  for  ourselves.  The  brush 
that  is  to  paint  the  colors  of  that  sunset  for 
you  and  for  me  is  already  in  our  hands. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  sunset  that  old  age  may 
be  to  all  of  us  if  the  years  that  lead  to  it 
are  filled  with  wisdom  and  love !  God  help 
us  so  to  live  that,  when  our  life's  sun  shall  go 
down,  there  may  be  the  radiance  of  immor- 
tal hope  in  our  sky,  and  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  understanding  in  our  hearts  1 
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THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


[The  following  address  was  delivered^jy 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Weld  on  the  17th  of 
November  at  the  unveiling  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  Baltimore,  of  a  beautiful  mosaic 
representation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.] 

It  is  the  greatest  ordinance  of  any  relig- 
ion. No  single  act  of  Christ's  life  so  ade- 
quately represents  him  to  all  minds  and 
lands  and  generations  as  this  rite,  which 
has  survived  the  wreck  of  churches  and  de- 
nominations. It  is  a  link  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  the  key  to  poetry,  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  and  music,  and  for 
this  monotheistic  church  representing  the 
faith  begun  with  Abraham.  No  event  in 
Christ's  life  is  so  appropriate  theologically 
as  the  one  represented  in  this  mosaic.  Here 
is  the  Lord  and  Master  of  men,  where  Grod 
intended  him  to  be,  among  men ;  and,  philo- 
sophically, the  cup  and  the  platter  are  the 
keys  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — ^the  finest, 
largest,  and  clearest  symbols  of  the  essential 
elements  of  Christianity ;  i.e.,  obedience  and 
self-sacrifice. 

There  are  five  accounts  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Synoptics  describe  the  event, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  records  the  conversa- 
tion. There  is  nothing  startling,  incompre- 
hensible, or  miraculous  about  it.  On  that 
Thursday  night,  when  the  Paschal  feast  was 
over,  Jesus  selects  two  things  from  the 
table, — bread  and  wine, — and  institutes  a 
new  bond,  a  new  rite,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era. 

It  should  never  be  called  theXast  Supper. 
It  is  in  the  profoundest  sense  the  first  of  an 
unbroken  line  of  new  suppers.  He  indi- 
cates at  the  same  time  how  religion  in  its 
highest  sense  arises  from  and  is  part  of  the 
common  life.  He  selects  the  two  profound- 
est cravings,  thirst  and  hunger,  as  symbols 
of  the  larger  gospel  he  was  inaugurating. 
The  Hebrew  cultus  culminated  in  two 
principles, —  obedience  and  self-sacrifice. 
They  are  the  basilar  principles  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  foundation  stones,  the 
working  elements  of  the  glad  tidings.  We 
have  a  summation  of  the  same  in  the  two 
great  commandments,  but  words  are  dead 
in  comparison  with  symbols.  Symbols 
speak  the  plainest  language  to  the  greatest 
n umbers.  They  appeal  to  moods  and  temper- 
aments, classes  and  conditions,  as  nothing 


else.  The  flag  is  the  symbol  of  the  repub- 
lic. In  a  flash  you  read  its  history  in  its 
stars  and  stripes.  So  the  cup  and  platter 
are  symbols  of  Christ  and  Christianity  and 
Christian  life.  It  is  vitally  important  to 
have  symbols  unutterably  clear ;  and  they 
are  found  in  those  two  words, — obedience 
and  self-sacrifice. 

As  Christianity  went  out  into  the  world, 
the  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
affected  by  superstition,  fanaticism,  and 
ignorance.  It^was  separated  from  the  com- 
mon repasts.  It  was  changed  from  Thurs- 
day to  Sunday.  The  table  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  was  placed  at  the  end, 
then  against  the  wall,  becoming  an  altar. 
There  are  five  stages  in  its  evolution. 
First, it  signified  a  bond  of  union;  second, 
a  sacrament;  third,  a  mystery;  fourth, 
a  sacrifice ;  fifth,  a  condition  of  salvation. 

As  it  became  the  centre  of  ceremonial 
religion,  so  it  became  the  battlefield  of 
religious  teachers  and  theologians.  The 
memory  of  these  controversies  is  retained  in 
the  words  *<transubstantiation,"  ''consubetan- 
tiation,"  and  "real  presence.'* 

Still,  the  rite  survives  with  wonderful 
vitality.  It  can  mean  for  us  to-day  what  it 
meant  for  the  disciples  of  the  first  century. 
We  gain,  instead  of  losing,  by  restoring 
these  symbols  to  their  proper  place.  To 
worship  (jod  is  better  than  to  adore  the 
elements.  Things  should  be  supplanted  by 
principles.  Over  the  symbols  should  hang, 
like  a  cloud  over  the  ancient  temple,  that 
which  they  signify.  The  cup  is  the  pledge 
of  loyalty,  of  faithfulness,  of  love,  of  obedi- 
ence, the  symbol  of  that  essential  democ- 
racy, that  genuine  social  characteristic  of 
true  Christianity.  All  lips  touch  this  cup. 
We  are  all  members  of  this  great  solidarity. 
We  owe  obedience,  above  all,  to  the  one  God. 
This  broken  bread  symbolizes  the  necessary 
self -conquest,  the  nourishment  of  higher 
hopes ;  in  a  word,  self-sacrifice. 

That  sentence,  "in  remembrance  of  me,'* 
can  have  two  constructions.  It  may  be 
retrospective,  or  looking  back,  a  cloud  of 
sadness,  a  selfish  craving  for  recollections. 
Again,  remembrance  may  be  a  rallying  cry, 
an  invitation,  an  upward  look.  A  martyr, 
dying  for  the  cause  he  believes  will  triumph, 
says,  *<  Remember  me."  The  head  of  a  tri- 
umphant host,  falling  on  the  field  of  battle, 
says,  **Bemember  me."    So  Christ  went  on 
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saving  aa  he  passed,  "Remember  me" ;  that 
is,  "Follow  me." 

So  he  presides  to-day  at  this  table;  and 
those  apostles  represent  men  like  ourselyes, 
with  doubt  and  courage  and  hope  and  re- 
morse. In  the  midst  sits  the  Master,  with 
serene  face  uplifted,  looking  into  the  future, 
and  calling  upon  us  to  break  bread  with 
him,  and  to  drink  of  his  cup,  and  to  go  on 
into  peace  and  power  and  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Obedience  and  self-sacrifice 
are  the  basilar  principles  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.         

THINGS  AND  MSANIN6S. 


CAVING  OF  SPEECH— The  late  Prof. 
Jowett,  during  his  connection  with 
Balliol  College,  had  occasion  to  visit  some 
of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  college  near 
the  Scottish  borders.  One  of  the  leading 
tenants,  a  sturdy  borderer  of  the  Dandie 
Dinmont  order,  was  deputed  to  take  the 
professor  round.  And  a  long  tramp  they 
had  together  over  the  hills,  in  the  course  of 
which  Jowett  uttered  not  a  word,  while  the 
farmer  was  too  much  stricken  with  awe  to 
venture  a  remark.  But,  when  the  walk  was 
almost  done,  the  professor  was  roused  to 
speech.  Ix)oking  over  a  stone  wall,  over  a 
goodly  field  of  vivid  green,  he  abruptly  said : 
"Fine  potatoes."  Quoth  the  farmer,  '*Yon's 
turmets."  Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  be- 
tween them. 


PLAGIARISM. — Tennyson's  opinion  as 
^       expressed  in   a  letter   is  as  follows: 

<*There  is,  I  fear,  more  or  less,  a  prosaic 
set  growing  up  among  us, — editors  of  book- 
lets, bookworms,  index-hunters,  or  men  of 
great  memories  and  no  imagination,  who 
impute  themselves  to  the  poet,  and  so  believe 
that  he^  too,  has  no  imagination,  but  is  for- 
ever poking  his  nose  between  the  pages  of 
some  old  volume,  in  order  to  see  what  he 
can  appropriate.  They  will  not  allow  one 
to  say,  *Ring  the  bell,'  without  finding  that 
we  have  taken  it  from  Sir  P.  Sidney,  or  even 
to  use  such  a  simple  expression  as  '  the  ocean 
roars,'  without  finding  out  the  precise  verse 
in  Homer  or  Horace  from  which  we  have 
plagiarized  it  (fact!). 

<'I  have  known  an  old  fish- wife,  who  had 


lost  two  sons  at  sea,  clench  her  fist  at  the 
advancing  tide  on  a  stormy  day,  and  cry 
out,  *Ay !  roar,  do  I  how  I  hates  to  see  thee 
show  thy  white  teeth!*  Now  if  I  had 
adopted  her  exclamation,  and  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  some  old  woman  in  one  of  my 
poems,  I  dare  say  the  critics  would  have 
thought  it  original  enough,  but  would  most 
likely  have  advised  me  to  go  to  nature  for 
my  old  woman,  and  not  to  my  own  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  strong  figure. 

"Here  is  another  anecdote  about  sugges- 
tion. When  I  was  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
one,  I  went  on  a  tour  to  the  Pyrenees.  Lying 
among  these  mountains  before  a  waterfall 
that  comes  down  one  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  feet,  I  sketched  it  (according  to  my 
custom  then)  in  these  words : — 

*Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn.' 

When  I  printed  this,  a  critic  informed  me 
that  *lawn'  was  the  material  used  in  theatres 
to  imitate  a  waterfall,  and  graciously  added, 
*Mr.  T.  should  not  go  to  the  boards  of  a 
theatre,  but  to  nature  herself.' 

"I  think  it  is  a  moot  point  whether,  if  I 
had  known  how  that  effect  was  produced  on 
the  stage,  I  should  have  ventured  to  publish 
the  line." 


XHE  death  of  R.  H.  Hutton,  the  editor  of 
the  London  Spectator^  has  called  forth 
tributes  to  his  memory  in  many  journals  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  Here  is  the  sole  edi- 
torial notice  appearing  in  the  Spectator  it- 
self : — 

**Our  readers  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  so  long  one 
of  the  editors  of  this  journal.  After  an  ill- 
ness of  many  months,  marked  by  severe 
though  intermittent  sufferings,  he  passed 
away  quietly  in  sleep  during  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  the  0th  inst.  His  colleagues 
are  forbidden  by  pledges,  which  they  cannot 
break,  either  to  write  a  memoir  of  him  or, 
within  the  range  of  their  influence,  to  per- 
mit any  one  else  to  do  so.  They  can  there- 
fore only  record  their  grief  at  an  event 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  terminates  an  unbroken  friendship  of 
thirty-six  years,  and  a  literary  alliance  which, 
at  once  in  its  duration  and  completeness,  is 
probably  without  a  precedent." 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


BY   MRS.   JESSIE   WHIT8ITT. 


*'Is  it  warm  in  that  fair  ralley. 
Vale  of  childhood,  where  you  dwell  1 
Is  it  calm  in  that  green  valley 
'Round  whose  bourne  great  hills  swell  ? 
Are  there  giants  in  the  valley, 
Giants  leaving  footprints  yet  ? 
Are  there  angels  in  the  valley  ? 
Tell  me,— I  forget." 

Too  many  of  us  forget  what  the  valley  of 
childhood  was  like.  We  forget  the  giants 
and  the  black  goblins  that  were  there.  In- 
deed, most  people  leave  their  childhood  days 
so  far  behind  them  that  they  have  forgotten 
that  angel  visits  were  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

The  valley  of  childhood  is  certainly  not 
all  green  pastures  and  still  waters.  It  has 
its  gloomy,  dark  side.  We  often  say  to  the 
children,  "You  have  played  all  day  without 
a  care :  you  ought  to  be  happy." 

We  forget  how  many  times  during  the 
day  we  called  them  to  run  errands,  to  mind 
the  baby,  and  the  hundred  other  little  things 
that  only  a  child  can  do.  We  do  not  take 
into  consideration  that  the  play  was  spoiled 
by  a  disagreeable  playmate,  or  by  an  accident 
to  the  clothes,  by  a  fall,  a  broken  doll  or  a 
lost  ball.  All  these  things  are  real  trouble  to 
the  little  ones,  who  yet  have  not  learned  the 
wise  philosophy  that  for  every  wound  there 
is  a  balm. 

Has  it  been  so  very  long  ago  that  we 
have  forgotten  the  lonesome,  rainy  days 
when  we  could  not  leave  the  house,  and 
nothing  was  provided  inside  for  our  amuse- 
ment? Have  we  forgotten  how  our  childish 
hearts  swelled  with  indignation  when  we 
were  accused  or  punished  unjustly,  and  we 
dared  not  resent  the  injustice?  Have  we 
forgotten  the  nights  we  lay  awake  with  the 
memory  of  all  the  terrible  stories  we  heard 
about  Indians,  ghosts,  bears,  snakes,  and  the 
men  that  killed  people,  and  then,  when  the 
wind  would  shriek  through  the  trees  or 
rattle  the  window-pane,  how  our  head  would 
go  down  under  the  cover  and  how  our 
heart  would  go  pit-pat?  All  this  we  suf- 
fered and  in  silence,  for  the  grown-up  ones 
would  only  laugh  or  scold.  Each  one  of 
us,  if  we  would,  could  recall  some  of  those 
wretched  nights  that  should  tend  to  make 
us  more  patient  with  our  children. 


While  we  teach  our  children  to  be  brave, 
cultivate  the  best  we  can,  strength  of  nerves 
and  of  mind,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  having 
them  needlessly  suffer  from  being  in  the 
dark  or  from  fear  of  any  kind,  when  we  can 
remove  this  by  gaining  their  confidence  and 
giving  them  sympathy  by  gentle  words  and 
kindness?  Just  as  necessary  to  feed  and 
clothe  our  children  is  it  to  give  them  sym- 
pathy. Don't  forget  this  when  the  doll  is 
broken  or  the  kitten  hurt.  Everything  is 
swallowed  up  in  their  grief  at  the  time,  and 
they  are  heart-broken.  Look  back  and  sum 
up  your  fears,  the  hurts,  the  teasings,  the 
pettings,  and  the  scoldings  that  came  as 
others  willed,  and  tell  us  would  you  again 
like  to  live  in  the  Valley  of  Childhood,  and 
do  you  not  feel  like  doing  something  to 
make  the  valley  better  and  brighter  ? 


EDITORIAL. 


.-      ,  For   months   an   im- 

Strengthening  our         .     .        .   . 

Leadership.  P"'**"*  P?«*'  "»  f  T 

respects  the  most  im- 
portant, in  our  denominational  leadership 
has  remained  vacant.  We  refer  to  the 
editorship  of  our  ouly  representative  weekly 
journal,  the  Christian  Register,  Daring 
these  months  willing  heads  and  hands  have 
stood  faithfully  by  the  paper  in  the  en- 
deavor to  keep  up  its  established  reputa- 
tion; but  with  changes  imminent,  though 
not  defined,  and  with  no  single  guiding  mind 
and  wiU,  the  most  satisfactory  results  could 
not  be  expected.  The  force,  dash,  alive- 
ness,  essential  to  popular  journalism,  were 
not  possible.  It  is  therefore  with  the  great- 
est possible  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we 
now  receive  the  announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  editor. 

Especially  are  we  led  to  rejoice  when  it 
is  known  that  the  man  chosen  for  this  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  position  is  the  man  now 
holding  helm  at  the  headquarters  of  our 
denomination,  the  present  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  -To  be 
able  to  secure  for  the  editorship  of  the  Reg- 
ister the  present  successful  manager  of  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion is  certainly  a  matter  for  congratulation 
to  all  interested  in  the  reorganization  of  our 
denominational    weekly.     Mr.    Batchelor's 
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eminent  qualifications  are  altogether  beyond 
question.  He  will  bring  into  the  editorial 
chair  a  grasp  of  denominational  affairs,  a 
wide  experience,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  men  invaluable  to  his  new  position ; 
while  the  literary  qualities,  and  broad 
scholarship  for  which  Mr.  Batchelor  has 
always  been  noted  will  now  be  brought 
into  the  most  important  service  the  denomi- 
national field  affords.  Mr.  Batchelor  has 
filled  with  credit  and  honor  almost  every 
responsible  office  of  leadership  in  the  de- 
nominational gift;  but  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  most  gratifying,  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  most  enduring  success  of 
his  life  is  to  be  the  enlarging  and  ennobling 
influence  his  acceptance  of  the  editorial 
chair  will  surely  bring  to  the  Christian 
Register. 

_-  The     directors    of     the 

t,^  .  - ,  American  Unitarian  As- 
5ecretary8hip.         ...         .     u  •  j 

•^  sociation,    m  being   sud- 

denly called  upon  to  fill  the  chief  executive 
ofiice  in  our  denominational  organization, 
had  a  difi&culttask.  That  they  have  made 
a  most  admirable  selection  is  at  once  ap- 
parent, when  it  is  announced  that  Rev.  S.  A. 
Eliot  of  Brooklyn  has  been  asked  to  accept 
the  position.  Mr.  Eliot  has,  in  his  capacity 
as  a  director,  already  shown  something  of 
the  clear  views,  definite  policy,  and  energy 
of  action  which  will  mark  with  distinction 
his  new  career.  He  combines  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  highest  ideal  with  sound 
business  sagacity,  the  highest  academic 
culture  with  the  most  democratic  vigor,  the 
personal  charm  and  dignity  which  win 
allegiance,  with  the  originality  and  energy 
which  insure  progress.  There  never  was  a 
better  time  than  the  present  to  stir  up  the 
latent  activities  of  our  somewhat  lethargic 
body,  never  ^  more  glorious  opportunity  for 
a  man  of  purpose  and  courage ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Eliot  accepts,  we  believe  our  churches  will 
respond  to  his  demands  for  new  work  and 
greater  activity,  in  a  way  that  will  make 
our  Unitarian  gospel  heard  from  coast  to 
coast. 

«,-_     -         .    ^     .       "Calvinism  is  for- 
Theology  is  Dead.  ,„  ,    ,j^ 

Long  live  Theology.    rS:^   ??J. 

pretation  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man  and 
as  a  working  philosophy  of  life." 

So  declares  the  head  and  front  of  the  old 
orthodox    Congregational    Church,  in   the 


person  of  Dr.  Gordon,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  Beeoher  anniversary  held  in 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

This  address  is  so  exceedingly  interesting 
to  all  Unitarians  that  we  print  in  another 
place  a  very  full  abstract,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Calvinism  No  More."  Dr.  Gordon  de- 
clares, "Willingness  to  be  damned  for  the 
glory  of  God  may  be  the  sign  of  the  hum- 
ble spirit,  but  it  is  in  reality  the  supreme 
insiUt  to  God." 

This  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  for  a 
trusted  leader  to  announce.  It  is  the  declsr 
ration  that  for  three  centuries  or  there- 
abouts orthodox  Protestantism  has  been 
unconsciously, — let  us  say,— yet  none  the 
less  really  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,— 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost! 

Well  may  the  daily  press  have  been 
startled  by  this  utterance.  The  whole 
theological  map,  the  trusted  charts,  the  de- 
tailed road  plans, — all  are  rendered  obso- 
lete at  a  stroke.  It  is  a  very  upsetting  situ- 
ation. 

We  feel  ourselves,  however,  able  to  ex- 
tend some  consolation;  and  very  much  we 
rejoice  to  do  it, — both  to  Dr.  Gordon,  who 
cries  aloud  for  a  new  faith  to  replace  the 
old,  and  to  those  hearers  and  readers  who, 
shaken  in  their  creed,  yet  fear  to  let  it  go, 
because  knowing  not  on  what  to  lean,  if 
that  is  lost.  Dr.  Gordon  cries,  "Theology  is 
dead";  but  we  cry,  "Long  live  theology!" 
for  the  true  king  is  already  seated  in  the 
throne  the  followers  of  the  usurper  have 
imagined  to  be  occupied  by  their  false 
prophet. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  we,  so  long 
considered  heretics,  should  be  at  last  the 
humble  means  of  calling  back  to  faith  the 
very  children  of  the  household  of  faith? 
Yet  so  it  is.  This  cry  coming  now  from  the 
heart  of  Orthodoxy,  which,  as  Dr.  Gordon 
expresses  it,  demands  the  "rebuilding  of 
Christian  belief,"  declaring  the  very  mate- 
rial of  faith  "a  confused  miscellaneous  col- 
lection,'* the  "old  order  gone,"  and  "nothing 
new  having  arrived  to  take  its  place," — 
this  cry  belongs  to  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, before  Freeman  revised  the  King's 
Chapel  liturgy,  before  Emerson  cleft  the 
rock  of  rigid  creed  that  the  pure  fountain 
of  the  spirit's  inner  life  might  freely  flow, 
before  Channing  rehabilitated  humanity 
with  the  purple  robes  of  its  divine  inheri- 
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tance,  before  Marti neau,  clasping  the  hand 
of  sober  reason,  led  us  all  onward  and  in- 
ward to  that  still  sacred  shrine,  where,  to 
the  disciples'  quickened  sight,  the  untrans- 
figured;  Christ,  reappearing  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  reveals  the  Father's  face. 

This  old  cry  pf  lost  faith, — because,  for- 
sooth, Calvinism  is  driven  from  the  field 
by  the  iopouring  light,  and  the  good  God 
can  no  longer  be  conceived  as  estranged 
from  his  own, — this  belongs  in  history  with 
the  fear  of  Columbus's  seamen  that  they 
might  sail  on  and  on  in  an  endless  sea, 
never  reaching  any  shore.  Our  Unitarian 
fathers  crossed  the  ocean  of  free  religious 
thought,  and  took  possession  of  the  prom- 
ised land  of  reasonable  and  satisfying  faith. 

Joyously,  then,  we  call  back  to  our  dis- 
tressed brethren  loosing  from  their  old 
moorings:  "Strike  off  your  creeds  I  Let 
the  rattling  chains  go  by  the  board  I  Ail  is 
won,  not  lostl  Your  Pilot  is  at  the  helm 
still.  Hitherto  you  have  not  allowed  him  to 
direct  your  course.  He  came  to  show  the 
Father's  face,  and  not  to  patch  the  Infinite 
plan ;  he  came  to  reveal  eternal  love,  and 
not  to  assuage  imagined  wrath  ;  he  came  to 
declare  how  reasonable  and  sweet  are  all 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  not  to  weld  a 
broken  compact  or  recover  partial  justice; 
he  came  to  give  his  life,  that  we,  \m  his, 
might  find  our  own ! 

Light  from  the    ,^^'«f  "f  .J'''^  P;;'"*»P»| 
rk    !-.-.«  tenets  of  the  old  creed 

Darkness.  ...  ,.       .     ^^ 

which,  accordmg  to  Dr. 

Grordon,  has  received  its  death-blow  ? 

The  idea  of  an  angry  God,  the  idea  of 
a  Crod  of  vengeance,  the  idea  of  a  God  so 
far  exalted  above  the  world  of  our  daily 
lives  that^  he  could  only  be  approached  by 
the  elect,  the  idea  of  a  cursed  and  fallen 
human  race,  the  idea  of  a  scheme  of  mira- 
cles, superhuman,  irrational,  yet  by  which 
alone  a^remnant,  and  only  a  remnant,  of  the 
millions  of|  God's  children  could  be  saved,— 
these  are  the  essence  of  the  faith  that  Dr. 
Gordon  declares  is  dead ! 

Who  can  mourn?  The  loss  of  all  this 
does  not  touch  a  single  thread  in  the  divine 
life,  does  not  shake  one  reason  for  faith, 
hope,  service,  or  love.  Nayl  see  what  the 
removal  of  such  beliefs  restores  to  us. 

A  God  who  is  a  father,  whose  indwelling 
spirit  is  the  fountain  of  all  life,  who  creates 


and  loves  the  natural  world  of  humanity 
just  as  it  is,  into  whose  spirit  Jesus  so 
closely  drew  that  he  became  the  perfect  bod, 
and  set  the  everlasting  way  by  which  we 
all  may  slowly  shed  the  image  of  the  earth, 
and  put  on  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  A 
world  of  divine  progress,  where  even  sorrow 
and  sighing  help  in  the  evolution  of  the 
good,  where  sin  is  the  pitiable  resistance  of 
the  divine  law,  the  denial  of  the  divine  love, 
by  erring  sons  for  whom  the  patient  Father 
will  still  stretch  forth  loving  arms,  until 
the  agony  of  inevitable  remorse  shall  bring 
them  to  themselves  again.  We  have  wor- 
ship and  prayer,  the  guidance  of  Scripture, 
and  the  holiness  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
brought  home  to  us  as  realities  more  cer- 
tain and  vital  than  ever  before.  We  have 
the  philosophy  of  reality,  the  field  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  faith  of  love.  The  sky  is 
clear  of  clouds,  our  hearts  are  free  from 
fear.  Thanksgiving  and  praise  be  to  the 
£ternal  God,  who  thus  tears  away  the  veil 
of  our  old  delusions,  however  dear  to  as, 
that  we  may  enter  into  the  happier  realms 
of  purer  faith ! 

Calvinism  dead!  Then  rejoice,  ye  sons 
of  God  I  Now  must  Love  begin  to  work  in 
the  world  her  divine  way.  No  angry  God, 
then  no  angry  men.  No  divine  wrath,  then 
no  human  cruelty.  No  vengeance  from  on 
high,  then  no  despair  below.  Helpfulness 
and  tenderness  and  carefulness  from  the 
great  Father  of  us  all,  then  helpfulness  and 
tenderness  and  carefulness  from  man  to 
man.  Nothing  but  boundless  love  from  out 
the  heart  of  Grod,  then  nothing  less  than 
boundless  answering  love  from  out  the 
grateful,  glowing,  yielding  heart  of  man. 

Oh,  how  the  air  is  cleared  1  How  sweet 
seems  the  new  day!  The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 
The  curse  passes;  and  we  come  through 
gloom  to  light,  through  light  to  love. 

A     xt.      ^     ^         For    twenty   veaw 
Another  Qood         ..         ^t  •    -«li:«*. 

Creed,  and  **»«      J^^''""^^? 

something  Better!     t*:'    ;:JX£ 

wrestUngs  with  tneir 

creed.    At  the  last  General  Convention  held 

in  Chicago  a  splendid  spirit  of  harmony 

prevailed,  and  a  new  profession  of  faith  was 

accepted,  to  be  ratified  at  the  next  General 

Convention  in  1899.     This  new  statement, 

known  now  as  the  Chicago  Declaration,  sab- 
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stitates  for  the  old  Winchester  Profession 
of  faith  the  following  principles : — 

'*The  universal  Fatherhood  of  Grod. 
The  spiritaal  authority  and  leadership 
of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  The  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Bible  as  containing 
a  revelation  from  Gk)d.  The  certainty 
of  retribution  for  sins.  The  final  har- 
mony of  all  souls  with  God." 

This  adds  another  good  creed  to  these 
that  have  recently  been  promulgated  from 
varioos  sources,  but  the  Universalists  did 
better  than  this.  They  said,  We  think  we 
have  here  a  good  working  statement  of  our 
faith,  but  we  desire  something  better  than 
even  a  good  working  statement ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  add : — 

^'Neither  this  nor  any  other  precise 
farm  of  words  is  required  as  a  condition 
of  fellowship,  provided  the  principles 
be  professed." 

This  seems  to  us  the  true  attitude  for  the 
Christian  Church.  We  know  what  we  be- 
lieve, we  have  a  common  purpose  and  a  com- 
mon faith ;  but  the  tenets  of  that  faith  may  be 
so  variously  held  no  form  of  words  shall  bar 
the  way  to  the  fellowship  of  spirit  which  is 
above  all  creed. 

The  doughnut  ought  not  to 
Faith  in  i^  ^  ^ough  subject,  yet 
Dougiinuts.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in 
Harper's  "Editor's  Study"  finds  within  this 
crisp  and  innocent  emblem  of  New  England 
housewifery  all  the  perplexities  of  a  desper- 
ate theological  discussion.  He  declares  he 
has  been  travelling  a  good  deal  through  the 
New  England  States,  and  that,  like  religious 
belief,  the  doughnut  is  no  longer  what  it 
once  was.  The  old  faith  which  went  into 
our  grandmothers'  doughnuts  has  weak- 
ened, and  without  it  the  crispness  disap- 
pears :  — 

"If  theological  discussion  were  per- 
mitted here,  it  might  be  argued  that 
Unitarianism  could  never  have  origi- 
nated the  doughnut. 

"Ton  must  believe  in  the  doughnut 
before  you  can  make  it.  You  must  be- 
lieve in  the  doughnut  before  you  can 
eat  it.  And,  after  that,  you  must  be- 
lieve in  a  power  higher  than  yourself 
that  works  in  you  for  righteousness. 


"Spiritism,  theosophy,  mind-reading, 
mind-cure,  Christian  science,  thought- 
transfer,  telepathy,  astrology,  all  the 
whims  of  a  stimulated  body  and  an  un- 
anchored  mind,  flourish  in  the  very 
centre  where  the  Puritan  fried  his 
meat  and  his  doughnuts,  and  believed 
in  God.  The  pursuit  of  happiness, 
formulated  by  Rousseau  and  enunci- 
ated in  our  Declaration,  has  become 
the  object  of  life.  Not  duty,  but 
amusement,  is  the  end  and  endeavor. 
Socialism  and  a  modified  paternalism 
insensibly  shape  even  legislation,  and 
replace  the  old  and  stern  Puritan 
individualism.  We  are  going  along, 
whither  no  one  knows  exactly,  but 
going  by  trolley,  by  bicycle,  on  excur- 
sions, in  pursuit  of  entertainment  and 
enjoyment,  every  day  more  and  more 
enlightened,  more  and  more  scientific, 
more  and  more  superstitious  *,  every  day 
new  wants,  new  means  of  satisfying 
them,  new  comforts,  wider  experiences ; 
women  acting  like  men,  and  some 
men  acting  like  women  in  the  discov- 
ery of  new  nerves  that  are  sources  of 
torture ;  all  society  in  a  whirl,  in  a  sort 
of  expectancy,  and  going  along  no 
doubt  into  a  glorious  future.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  and  exhilarating  spec- 
tacle 1  And  yet  the  antiquated  ob- 
server wonders  whether  the  glorious 
future  will  be  any  better  for  the  indi- 
vidual soul  than  the  old  order  that 
was  anchored  on  the  doughnut.  Aga- 
memnon was  a  brave  man,  and  Pe- 
nelope was  a  charming  woman." 


ONE  XTPWARD  LOOK  EACH  DAY. 

Sunday. 
Bells  across  the  Snow, 

O  Christmas !  merry  Christmas ! 

Is  it  really  come  again, 
With  its  memories  and  greetings, 

With  its  joy  and  with  its  pain  ? 
There's  a  minor  in  the  carol. 

And  a  shadow  in  the  light. 
And  a  spray  of  cypress  twining 

With  the  holy  wreath  to-night ; 
And  the  hush  is  never  broken 

By  laughter  light  and  low. 
As  we  listen  in  tne  starlight 

To  the  "bells  across  the  snow/' 
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O  Christmas  I  merry  Christmas ! 

'Tis  not  so  very  long 
Since  other  voices  blended 

With  the  carol  and  the  song  I 
If  we  could  but  hear  them  singing 

As  they  are  singine  now, 
If  we  could  but  see  the  radiance 

Of  the  crown  upon  each  brow, 
There  would  be  no  sigh  to  smother, 

No  hidden  tear  to  flow, 
Aa  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  "bells  across  the  snow." 

O  Christmas  !  merry  Christmas 

This  never  more  can  be : 
We  cannot  brinc^  again  the  days 

Of  our  unshadowed  glee. 
But  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

Sweet  herald  of  good  will, 
With  holy  songs  of  glory. 

Brings  holy  ffladness  still ; 
For  peace  and  hope  may  brighten. 

And  patient  love  may  glow, 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  "bells  across  the  snow." 

— Frances  Ridley  HauergaL 


Growth, 


Monday. 


We  may  not  think  that  all  of  good 
Lies  plain  to  our  dim  sight ; 

For  the  horizon  parts  her  veil, 
And  glows  with  golden  light, 

And,  on  the  wings  of  liberty 

Soaring,  we  may  behold 
Where,  far  away,  pale  mountains  lift 

Their  summits  fold  on  fold. 

— E.  B.  Harrison, 

Tuesday. 
Each  in  his  Place, 

The  souls  that  would  really  be  richer  in 
duty  in  some  new  position  are  precisely 
those  who  borrow  no  excuses  from  the  old 
one,  who  even  esteem  it  full  of  privileges 

Slenteous  in  occasions  of  good,  frecjuent  in 
ivine  appeals  which  they  chide  their  grace- 
less and  unloving  temper  for  not  heeding 
more. 

Wretched  and  barren  is  the  discontent 
that  quarrels  with  its  tools  instead  of  with 
its  skill. — James  Martineau, 


Work, 


Wednesday. 


All  around  us,  fair  with  flowers. 
Fields  of  duty  sleeping  lie. 

All  around  us  clarion  voices 
Call  to  duty  stern  and  high. 


Following  every  voice  of  mercy 
With  a  trusting,  loving  heart, 

Let  us  in  life's  earnest  labor 
Still  be  sure  to  do  our  part. 

Now,  to-day,  and  not  to-morrow. 
Let  us  work  with  all  our  might, 

Lest  the  wretched  faint  aud  perish 
In  the  coming  stormy  night. 

Now,  to-day,  and  not  to-morrow, 
I^est,  before  to-morrow's  sun. 

We,  too,  mournfully  departing, 
Shall  have  left  our  work  undone. 


Thursday. 
God's  Shining. 

As  the  light  perpetually  presses  upon  all 
obiects  and  seeks  entrance  everywhere,  and 
will  come  in  at  whatever  window  is  open, — 
nay,  if  but  a  cranny  or  pinhole  be  there,  will 
come  in  as  much  as  it  will  suffer, — bo  6od*s 
beauty,  truth,  right,  power,  are  continually 
pressing  for  entrance  into  all  souls  in  the 
universe,  and  as  much  enters  each  as  it  will 
allow.  But,  as  the  light  that  enters  is 
affected  by  the  quality  of  the  window  it 
passes  through,  so  it  is  with  the  lieht  of 
God  shining  into  human  souls. — Samuel 
Longfellow, 


Christmas  Eve, 


Friday. 


The  thickly  woven  boughs  they  wreath 

Through  every  hallowea  fane 
A  soft,  reviving  odor  breathe 

Of  summer's  gentle  reign ; 
And  rich  the  ray  of  mild  green  light 

Which,  like  an  emerald's  glow. 
Comes  struggling  through  the  latticed  height 

Upon  the  crowds  below. 

Oh,  let  the  streams  of  solemn  thought 

Which  in  those  temples  rise. 
From  deeper  sources  spring  than  aught 

Dependent  on  the  skies : 
Then,  though  the  summer's  pride  departs, 

And  winter*8  withering  chill 
Rest  on  the  cheerless  woods,  our  hearts 

Shall  be  unchanging  still. 


Saturday. 

Sleep. 

O  sleep  divine,  surcease  of  pain, 
The  truce  of  God  with  care  and  strife, 

Thy  sweet  forgetting  who  can  gain 
Has  plucked  the  very  flower  of  life. 

We  float  to  thee  on  drowsy  wings, 
When  all  the  day's  hard  tasks  are  o'er ; 

And,  when  for  us  thy  wide  door  swings, 
Our  pain,  our  dread,  they  are  no  more. 
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Safe  in  thy  wide  enfolding  arms, 
We  dream  perchance  that  we  are  blest, 

Or  haply  drinK  th'  enthralling  balms 
That  lead  to  deep  unconscioos  rest. 

Long,  long  as  lasts  the  tender  spell, 
So  long  is  sorrow  put  to  rout : 

All  we  forebode,  desire,  as  weU, 
In  perfect  peace  is  blotted  out. 

But  that  first  moment,  when  we  don 
Again  our  conscious  life,  begins 

To  pour  our  writhing  hearts  upon 
Our  fears,  our  follies,  and  our  sins. 

Hardly  our  eyes  have  caught  the  light 
Before  that  Shape  that  left  us  last, 

When  sleep  came,  stands  upon  our  right. 
And  flings  upon  us  all  our  past. 

But  sleep  divine,  surcease  of  pain. 
One  day  there  cometh,  when  no  more 

We  wake  to  all  the  strain  and  stress 
And  tumult  of  this  mortal  shore. 

Embraced  by  thee,  all  undismayed, 
We  find,  at  last,  how  sweet,  serene, 

Their  rest  who,  all  life's  acts  outplayed, 
Wait  at  God's  hand  the  next  new  scene. 

— Hattie  Tyng  Griswold. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

A  new  tract,  No.  7,  has  been  added  to 
the  series  for  free  distribution,  published  by 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  it 
is  entitled  "  How  to  make  the  Sunday-school 
Attractive,"  by  Rev.  John  W.  Day  of 
Hingham,  Mass.  This  was  originally  an 
address  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Sunday  School  Societv,  and  was  listened 
to  with  deep  approval.  It  will  now  serve  a 
still  wider  purpose.  Copies  furnished  with- 
out cost  on  application  in  person  or  by 
mail. 

When  the  entire  numbers  of  Every  Other 
Sunday  for  a  whole  year  are  massed  to- 
gether, they  represent  a  large  resource  of 
stories,  poems,  articles,  and  illustrations. 
Nothing  oetter  could  be  furnished  for  home 
reading;  and  the  volume  now  bound  con- 
tains the  issues  of  1896-'97,  forming  Vol- 
ume XII.  of  this  interesting  little  paper. 
It  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  75 
cents  a  copy. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  *^An  Il- 
lustrated Sunday  School  Primer"  (12th 
edition)  is  now  out.  Price  15  cents  a 
copy ;  9l<50  per  dozen. 

The  demand  for  the  "New  Song  and  Ser- 
vice Book"  has  been  so  ^eat  this  autumn 
that  still  a  new  edition  of  1,000  copies  is  in 
the  press  and  orders  are  waiting  to  be  filled. 
Price  40  cents  a  copy,  or  94.00  a  dozen. 

The  annual  appeal    has  been  sent   out 


from  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society 
for  contributions.  There  has  been  a  hearty 
response  throughout  the  denomination  to 
the  statements  of  previous  years  of  what  is 
wanted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  so- 
ciety. But  I  should  like  to  present  two 
points  for  the  consideration  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  spread  of  our  faith  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  churches  through  the 
young  people.  First,  there  are  still  many 
Sunday-schools  and  churches  not  regularlv 
contributing ;  and  I  appeal  to  them  for  fresh 
attention  to  the  reasons  why  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  should  be  strongly 
supported.  Second,  1  would  ask  those 
Sunday-schools  and  churches  accustomed  to 
give  that  they  would  plan,  if  possible,  to 
send  in  their  donations  before  summer. 
Such  promptness  will  facilitate  the  work  of 
our  organization  very  much.  Besides,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  much  better  method 
for  the  schools  in  question,  since  the  con- 
tribution is  then  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
field  left  clear  for  other  things. 

The  current  leaflet  lessons  on  "Beacon 
Lights  of  Christian  History"  are  having 
still  Rreater  popularity  than  when  I  men- 
tioned them  in  the  last  number  of  the  Uni- 
tarian. The  dramatic  and  biographical 
elements  in  these  lessons,  and  the  simple 
way  in  which  the  events  are  told,  combine 
to  make  them  easy  for  the  teacher  and  in- 
teresting to  the  pupil.  The  enlarged  amount 
of  matter  also  nves  the  teachers  a  better 
preparation  for  the  class  work.  The  lessons 
for  December  are  now  ready.  The  lesson 
that  would  fall  on  December  26  is  omitted, 
as  most  of  the  Sunday-schools  are  absorbed 
in  Christmas  exercises.  There  are,  there- 
fore, only  three  lessons  published  for  the 
month  of  December.  The  subjects  are  as 
follows :  Primary  :  "Being  Sorry,"  "A  Brave 
Preacher,"  and  "Jesus  Preaching."  Inter- 
mediate :  "Spirit  of  Repentance,"  "Preach- 
ers," and  "The  Preacher's  Spirit."  Ad- 
vanced: "Spirit  of  Repentance,"  "Chrysos- 
tom,"  and  "The  Preacher's  Spirit."  The 
Primary  and  Intermediate  grades  are  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  Edward  A.  ELorton ;  the  Ad- 
vanced, by  Rev.  Albert  Walkley.  The 
Primary  and  Intermediate  grades  are  il- 
lustrated in  every  lesson.  Each  leaflet  con- 
sists of  four  pages.  Price  for  each  grade 
75  cents  per  hundred  leaflets. 

1  receive  evidence  from  various  sources 
that  the  Sunday-school  work  in  our  de- 
nomination is  going  forward  with  more 
energy,  and  is  conducted  with  more  intelli- 

fenoe  than  at  any  time  before.  That 
appy  tone,  which  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  duties  in  any  direc- 
tion, seems  to  be  entering  more  and  more 
into  our  Sunday-schools.  It  is  the  tone  of 
a  reiU  pleasure  in  the  work  and  a  bright 
anticipation    of   good   results.    Of    course 
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there  are  many  Sunday-schools  that  are 
laboring  under  severe  circumstances.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  the  sunshine  of  good  cheer 
in  such  conditions.  But  the  valor  and  con- 
stancy demanded  in  such  cases,  when  mani- 
fested, are  great  tokens  of  credit  to  those 
who  keep  up  the  battle.  There  is  often  an 
unezx>ected  turn  by  which  the  depressed 
situation  is  set  free,  and  then  those  who 
have  stood  by  loyally  are  doubly  rewarded. 
But,  speaking  of  tibe  Sunday-school  field  as 
a  whole,  in  the  Unitarian  denomination 
it  is  gathering  itself  together  with  more 
determination  and  with  a  firmer  sense  of 
victory.  Edward  A.  Horton. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   RELIGIOUS  UIHON. 

[Headquarters,  Room  11, 26  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Emma  B.  Ross,  secretary.] 

Apropos  to  the  Union  topics  for  1898, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  soon  to 
be  sent  out,  we  are  glad  to  print  this  ex- 
tract from  Onward,  the  organ  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Y.  P.  C.  U,  who  are  to  use  the 
same  subjects.  Change  C.  U  to  R.  U,  and 
these  words  will  apply  to  us.  « 

THE   Y.   p.   C.   U.   TOPICS. 

We  fear  that  some  of  our  unions  do  not 
understand  the  value  of  the  topics  as  se- 
lected by  the  National  Y.  P.  C.  U.  for  use 
in  the  devotional  meetings.  A  number  of 
the  unions  are  using  topics  of  their  own 
selection,  and  some  make  up  a  list  of 
themes  derived  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
The  topics  thus  selected  may  be  excellent, 
yet  consider:  We  are  not  simply  young 
people ;  we  are  not  simply  Christian  young 
people :  we  are  an  organization^ — the  Young 
People's  Christian  Union.  What  does  that 
signify  ?  It  means  that  we  are  banded  to- 
gether with  a  common  purpose,  aim,  and* 
method.  It  means  that  as  an  army  we 
shall  march  together,  keep  step,  and  be  a 
unit  as  related  to  the  plan  of  battle  or  the 
stratagem  of  the  campaign.  It  means  that 
we  shall  not  be  a  scattered  multitude, — we 
were  that  before  there  was  a  Y.  P.  C.  U. 
It  means  rather  that  we  should  constitute  a 
body  so  compact  and  unified  that  at  any 
ffiven  time  its  whole  mighty  force  can  be 
hurled  against  a  given  obstacle,  and  that  its 
combined  influence  may  be  exerted  unitedly 
in  a  given  direction.  We  need  to  act  to- 
gether, but  we  need  also  to  think  and  prav 
together;  and  the  knowledge  that  each 
week,  and  at  each  devotional  meeting,  all  of 
our  members  are  thinking,  speaking,  and 
praying  about  the  same  things,  makes  us 
feel  stronger  and    gives  us   courage    and 


makes  our  bond  of  union  seem  more  real 
to  us. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which, 
perhaps,  should  carry  even  greater  weight, 
though  it  is  related  to  what  has  just  been 
said.  The  national  topics  are  not  a  miscel- 
laneous jumble  of  themes  thrown  together 
helter-skelter.  Neither  are  they  simply  a 
selection  from  a  large  variety  of  subjects 
furnished.  They  are  this,  but  vastly  more. 
The  topics  for  two  years  have  been  fur- 
nished by  some  of  the  best  known  and  most 
experienced  and  able  of  the  workers  in  the 
Universalist  and  Unitarian  churches.  From 
these  topics  the  required  number  have  been 
selected  and  arranged,  this  arrangement 
being  made  with  reference  to  personal 
human  need,  the  needs  of  society  and 
different  departments  of  our  work  and  the 
several  church  and  national  festivals.  No 
less  than  fourteen  special  da^s  are  provided 
for  in  the  topics  for  the  coming  year. 

The  national  topics,  therefore,  present 
the  following  important  features :  (1)  They 
are  the  work  of  experts.  (2)  They  are 
selected  and  arranged  with  reference  to 
personal,  social,  and  church  interests.  (3) 
Their  universal  adoption  will  strengthen 
the  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  unions, 
and  will  contribute  to  an  even  and  symmet- 
rical development  of  thought,  interest,  and 
purpose  throughout  our  body.  We  hope  all 
of  our  unions  will  use  the  national  topics 
the  coming  year. 


NATIONAL    ALLIA.NCE    OF    UNITARIAN 

WOMEN. 

The  New  York  League. — A  regular 
meeting  was  held  Friday,  November  5,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York, 
Miss  Emma  C.  Low  presiding.  After  the 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  bad 
been  read  and  approved,  Mrs.  Morehouse, 
chairman  of  the  Religious  News  Committee, 
presented  the  items  of  denominational  in- 
terest from  this  section  of  the  country. 
Mrs.  Gustav  L.  Becker  in  behalf  of  the 
Philanthropic  News  Committee  told  about 
the  opening  of  the  Mills  House  in  this  city, 
and  also  of  the  proposed  plan  of  two  young 
women  architects  to  build  model  tenemental 

The  president  then  introduced  Mrs.  Emily 
Fifield  of  Boston,  who  took  up  the  subject 
for  the  day,  ^'The  Alliance  as  a  Missionary 
Force,"  and  spoke  from  the  fulness  of  her 
heart.  She  felt  that  every  Alliance  should 
begin  by  doing  home  work,  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for  outside  work.  First  strengthen 
our  own  convictions,  then  spread  our  gos- 
pel. 

She  believed  in  an  active  church,  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  day,  open  every  day,  and 
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from  which  can  emanate  something  great 
and  good  for  the  community. 

AUianoe  Branches  are  being  formed  all 
over  the  country,  in  out-of-the-way  districts, 
They  have  Unitarian  literature  sent  to  them, 
they  are  familiar  with  the  best  thought  of 
the  day;  but  they  lack  fellowship.  Hence 
she  urged  our  members,  our  secretaries,  to 
write  to  these  isolated  Branches,  to  welcome 
them,  and  make  them  feel  their  bond  of 
fellowship.  Mrs.  Fifield  then  spoke  of  the 
opportunities  the  Post  office  Mission  gave  to 
the  Alliance  for  most  efficient  misssionary 
work,  and  gave  for  the  encouragement  of 
workers  a  number  of  interesting  instances 
of  good  done  through  this  avenue. 

Rev.  Florence  Suck  of  Cleveland  was 
then  presented.  She  said:  I  am  to  speak 
of  that  which  must  animate  us  if  we  would 
be  a  great  missionary  force.  The  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world  are  sometimes  classified, 
among  other  ways,  as  missionary  and  non- 
missionary.  How  is  the  Alliance  to  be 
placed?  Mahomet  pushed  his  faith  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  in  other  religions 
many  have  chosen  baptism  rather  than 
death.  That  has  all  passed  away ;  but  was 
there  not,  after  all,  something  good  in  that 
old  spirit  which  wanted  the  whole  world  to 
believe  as  they  did  ? 

How  shall  we  cultivate  this  missionary 
spirit?  First,  we  must  have  faith  in  the 
gospel  we  have  to  give.  Although  tolerant 
toward  other  faiths,  we  must  still  believe 
ours  to  be  the  best  and  truest. 

Then,  again,  we  must  have  faith  in  the 
people  to  whom  we  give  our  gospel.  Every 
man  is  a  child  of  God.  We  have  heard  it  so 
often  we  cease  to  appreciate  it.  This  must 
be  a  conviction  of  tne  heart.  She  admitted 
that  some  of  the  basal  principles  of  our  faith 
were  not  easy  for  the  masses  to  compre- 
hend; but  must  the  people  understand  all 
the  deep  questions  before  they  accept  the 
principles?  Must  we  never  quench  our 
thirst  until  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
water  is  comprehended  ? 

Again,  we  must  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  has  not  been  for  nothing 
that  Jesus  said,  "If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me."  After  telling  the 
beautiful  legend  of  the  Ganges,  how  it  came 
to  earth  from  above,  and  found  its  present 
channel  by  following  the  footsteps  of  their 
holy  man,  she  added.  There  is  a  stream  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion,  that  will  follow 
the  footsteps  of  every  child  of  God  who 
bears  the  message  to  the  thirsty  multitude. 

Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Savage,  at  whose  church 
the  meeting  was  held,  was  asked  to  close  the 
meeting  with  a  few  words. 

He  spoke  most  encouragingly  of  the  op- 
portunities of  the  Alliance,  it  being  a  na- 
tional   association,    thoroughly    American, 


and  unhampered.    It  is  perfectly  free  to  do 
a  work  as  open  as  the  continent. 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  our 
gospel  is  fitted  for  the  masses,  he  thought  it 
could  not  appeal  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
old  forms.  We  have  to  prepare  the  way. 
We  must  teach  a  new  theory  of  God,  of  the 
universe,  of  the  Bible,  and  of  man.  Our 
religion,  you  say,  is  simple.  Simplicity  in 
art,  dress,  literature,  in  everything,  is  the 
last  and  highest  product  of  civilization.  The 
untrained  are  appealed  to  by  something 
sensuous.  Right  here  comes  in  the  grand 
opportunity  of  the  Alliance,  to  train,  to 
educate.  A  church  needs  to  have  its  roots 
deep  down.  Paul  started  churches  all  over 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  neither  the  meet- 
ing-house nor  the  ordained  minister  that 
makes  a  church. 

The  Alliance  can  do  this  work  begun  by 
Pasul,  this  work  of  organizing  churches,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  organization  can  do  it. 
There  is  no  use  sending  out  a  minister 
where  he  cannot  be  supported  or  where 
there  is  not  any  real  church.  These  little 
circles  which  meet  together  every  Sunday 
and  read  sermons  are  churches,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  so  recognized  on  our 
Year  Book.  In  this  way  the  Alliance  can 
make  more  churches  in  the  next  ten  years 
than  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
has  ever  created. 

The  doxology  and  a  benediction  brought 
the  exercises  to  a  close,  and  a  social  hour 
was  spent  at  luncheon. 

Alice  P.  Jackson,  Rec.  Sec^y. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.  By 
John  L#a  Farge.  Century  Company. — Among 
gift  books  for  the  holiday  season  this  hand- 
some volume  is  likely  to  be  very  popular. 
The  unfailing  charm  of  the  subject,  which 
has  already  supplied  so  many  delightful 
books,  is  here  doubly  enforced,  Doth  by  the 
rare  excellence  of  the  artist's  own  illustra- 
tions and  the  winning  grace  of  his  literary 
style.  Of  the  latter  the  genuineness  and 
frank  simplicity  win  the  reader's  interest 
at  once,  the  little  touches  of  description 
that  hght  up  almost  everv  page  are  so 
characteristic  and  quaint,  the  scenes  steal 
into  consciousness  as  though  beheld  with 
the  eyes.  "The  priests  came  down  from 
the  temple,  looking  like  great  butterflies 
in  ffreen  and  yellow,  capped  with  their 
shining  black  hats.'^  "The  temple  attend- 
ants brushed  with  brooms  the  mosses  of 
the  pavement,  and  the  gates  were  closed. 
I  listened  to  the  fluting  of  the  priests  in  the 
sanctuary  on  the  hill  until  the  blaze  of  the 
sun  passed  under  the  green  film  of  the  trees. 
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II  was  like  a  hymn  to  uature.  The  noise  of 
the  locusts  had  stopped,  and  this  floating 
wail,  rising  and  falling  in  unknown  and 
incomprehensible  modiSations,  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  forest  as  completely  as  their 
cry.  The  last  beams  of  the  sunset  made 
emerald  jewels  of  the  needles  in  the  twigs 
above  me,  made  red  velvet  of  the  powdery 
bark  when  the  distant  flutes  ceased."  The 
descriptions  of  temples  are  elaborate  and 
full  of  vivid  detail.  "The  bronze  roofs 
were  black,  and  the  green  copper  glistened 
like  malachite  on  the  edges  of  the  vermil- 
ion rails, .  .  .  the  wet  mosses  glowed  like 
fairy  flame  on  the  red  lacquer,  the  great  wall 
was  blotched  with  purple  lichen,  and  the 
columns  were  white  at  the  bottom." 

The  Coming  People.  By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.— This  brave  little  book 
has  the  sound  of  Mr.  Dole's  voice  in  it.  All 
his  earnest  conviction,  his  direct,  unpreten- 
tious method  of  expression,  his  clear,  pare 
faith  in  the  essential  goodness  of  mankind, 
vibrate  through  paragraph  and  chapter  with 
winning  power.  In  a  very  convincm^  pref- 
ace Mr.  Dole  shows  that  nis  point  oi  view, 
though  unwaveringly  optimistic,  is  the 
growth  of  years  of  thought  and  experience, 
the  outcome  of  the  questioning  spirit,  and 
not  mere  youthful  ardor.  And  no  one  can 
read  the  book  itself  without  feeling  on 
every  page  the  forcef  ulness  of  careful  reason- 
ins,  even  if  in  some  instances  there  are 
otner  lines  of  argument  not  touched  upon, 
and  which  seem  to  make  possible  other  con- 
clusions. The  plan  of  the  book  might  be 
summed  up  as  an  attempt  to  outline  that 
ethical  plane  of  civilization  in  which  each 
human  oeing  would  desire,  and  therefore 
largely  succeed  in  living,  the  life  of  a  son  of 
God.  Selfishness  is  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end ;  and  so,  very 
shrewdly,  we  are  reminded  that  "what  is  not 
good  for  the  hive  cannot  be  good  for  the 
bee,"  and  that  the  motto  of  the  coming 
people  must  be :  "Show  us  what  is  good  for 
mankind,  and  we  will  try  to  bring  it  about. 
.  .  .  We  are  here  at  every  step  of  our  way 
to  do  good."  The  interesting  applications 
which  Mr.  Dole  elaborates,  and  the  beautiful 
visions  he  depicts,  we  must  leave  to  those 
who  are  going  to  read  the  book  for  them- 
selves ;  and  we  hope  they  will  be  many. 

The  Christ  of  Teaterday,  To-day, 
and  Forever.  By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington. 
lioberts  Brothers. — The  success  of  Dr. 
Byington*s  recent  history  of  the  Puritan 
in  England  and  New  England  has  doubt- 
ess  created  a  demand  for  something  more 
from  his  pen;  but  we  fear  his  readers 
will  be  disappointed  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, not  exactly  because  of  any  demerit 
in  the  literary  work  it  offers,  but  because 


from  the  very  striking  title  one  is  natu- 
rally led  to  expect  a  treatment  of  a  tre- 
mendous theme  m  a  thorough  and  scholarly 
manner,  like  the  method  employed  with 
such  admirable  taste  in  the  Puritan  history. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  volume  tarns 
out  not  to  be  an  historical  inquiry  into  the 
place  of  Christ  or  his  work.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  simply  the  text  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  the  book  itself  is  a  volume  of 
sermons.  These  sermons  are  strong,  and 
worthy  of  a  wide  circulation;  and  Dr. 
Byington's  many  friends  will  be  glad  to 
have  this  fine  collection  from  his  best  pulpit 
work  ;  but  the  expectation  of  an  exposition 
of  the  great  work  of  the  Master  is  not  real- 
ized. 

The  Quest  of  Happiness.  By  Philip  Gil- 
bert Hamerton. — Roberts  Brothers.  There 
is  a  lot  of  good  sound  common  sense  in  this, 
the  last  and  unfinished  work  of  the  author 
of  "Human  Intercourse."  There  is  also— 
which  almost  goes  without  saying — ^ff^^^ 
deal  of  fascinating  literary  beauty.  There 
is  the  charm  of  light  and  delicate  fancy, 
of  the  deftness  of  the  practised  writer, 
of  variety,  of  human  incident  and  anec- 
dote. Tet  the  whole  impression  is  rather 
that  of  the  dabbler  than  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Perhaps  a  little  harmless  dabbling 
IS  refreshing  and  restful;  and,  certainly, 
Hamerton  knows  how  to  entertain  us,  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  danger  that  in  so 
serious  a  matter  as  the  quest  of  hap- 
piness a  superficial  inquiry  may  lead  us 
into  the  entanglement  of  byways  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  lose  the  main  road  alto- 
gether. This  Hamerton  seems  to  have 
effectually  done  for  himself.  He  advocates 
a  pleasant  making  the  best  of  things,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  divinely  impossible  and 
gloriously  heroic  inspirations  of  the  ever- 
striving,  ever-hoping,  ever-aspiring  ideal. 
His  philosophy  would  sap  the  vital  streamB 
of  all  that  is  splendid  and  unselfish  in  our 
youth.  It  lacks  the  one  thing  needfulj—a 
vigorous  faith. 

American  Ideals.  Uy  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous. — A  vol- 
ume of  essays  from  the  author  of  **The 
Winning  of  the  West"  will  command  a 
host  of  readers,  and  the  contents  of  the 
present  book  furnish  ample  reward  to  all 
who  join  in  the  venture.  The  essays  deal 
with  many  phases  of  national  life.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  how  vigorous  is  the 
treatment,  how  decisive  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed, or  how  perfectly  clear  the  point  of 
view  maintained.  There  is  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  of  reform 
indorsed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  there  can 
only  be  one  feeling  in  regard  to  the  manli- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  presentation. 
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As  Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  **It  is  not  hard 
to  devise  admirable  plans  for  the  betterment 
of  politics  and  of  social  conditions ;  but  in 
practice  it  too  often  proves  very  hard  to 
make  any  sach  plans  work,  no  matter  how 
imperfectly.''  These  essays  will  help  all 
earnest  thinkers  for  their  country's  weal 
how  better  to  apply  theory  in  practice. 

Joan  of  Arc.  By  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel. 
The  thrilling  and  pathetic  story  of  the 
French  peasant  girl  who,  moved  by  the  dis- 
tress of  her  country,  took  up  the  sword  and 
saved  the  honor  of  her  native  land,  dying 
at  last  among  the  horrors  of  torture,  aban- 
doned by  the  king  and  by  the  people  she 
had  saved,  will  always  have  a  hold  on  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  good  and  true 
of  every  race  and  every  age.  It  is  a  noble 
story,  and  has  long  deserved  what  is  now 
for  the  first  time  done  for  it.  For  this 
quarto  issued  by  the  Century  Company  is 
a  wonderful  reproduction  of  the  powerful 
drawings  of  m.  de  Monvel,  which,  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  admirably  condensed 
accompanying  text,  give  a  very  complete 
view  of  Joan's  career.  The  finish  in  color- 
ing and  delicacy  of  these  drawings  is  a 
revelation  in  modern  printing.  Nothing 
better  has  yet  been  seen  m  this  country. 

Astoria.  By  Washington  Irving.  6.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. — For  a  sumptuous  piece 
of  book  work  this  '*Tacoma"  edition  of 
Washington  Irving  will  be  highly  prized  by 
all  book  lovers.  The  magnificent  reproduc- 
tions from  drawings  made  for  this  edition 
by  Zogbaum  and  others  are  in  themselves 
an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  work ;  while  the  perfect  work- 
manship throughout,  the  tinted  marginal 
designs,  the  finish  and  harmony  of  the 
whole,  and  the  rich  and  original  cover, 
make  an  unrivalled  literary  palace,  which,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  proves  itself  well  inhab- 
ited by  the  classical  descriptions  of  the 
founding  of  John  Jacob  Astor's  fur-trading 
station  on  the  then  remote  Columbia  River. 

London  as  seen  by  Charles  Dana 
Gibson.  Scribner's.-^This  splendidly  ex- 
ecuted work  is  a  marvel  of  lifelike  illustra- 
tions from  familiar  scenes  taken  by  Gib- 
son all  about  the  great  world  capital. 
Groups  of  figures  in  the  parks,  at  the  play, 
or  attending  some  social  function,  faces  of 
celebrities,  incidents  on  the  streets,  all  pass 
before  the  eye  in  panoramic  display.  No 
better  idea  of  the  appearance  of  people  in 
the  great  city  of  London  could  possibly  be 
ffiven  within  the  covers  of  a  single  book. 
The  excellent  workmanship  and  design  of 
the  volume  make  it  especially  attractive  as 
a  gift  book. 


The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles. 
By  William  Morris.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. — To  all  lovers  of  the  pure  romantic 
fancy  of  William  Morris  this  posthumous 
worK  will  come  as  an  unexpected  joy.  It  is 
as  rich  in  weird  and  poetic  situation  as  the 
very  best  of  his  previous  tales ;  and  the  crea- 
tion of  his  heroine  Birdalone  will,  we  fancy, 
remain  as  distinctly  the  most  fascinating  and 
charming  thing  he  has  contributed  to  liter- 
ature. The  sedate  and  somewhat  Biblical 
manner  of  language  used  fits  perfectly  the 
matter  with  which  the  author  here  deals, 
and  lends  a  certain  classical  flavor  to  the 
book.  The  odd  manner  of  setting  forth  the 
chapter  headings,  and  the  altogether  admir- 
able type^work,  are  additional  gratifications. 
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Andronlke.  By  Stephanos  ^  Theodoras 
Xenos.  Roberts  Brothers. —  Prof.  Edwin 
A.  Grosvenor,  whose  splendid  work  on 
Constantinople  did  more  than  any  other 
book  to  make  known  the  inner  life  of  the 
Turk,  has  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
unfortunate  Greek.  The  present  volume  is 
a  translation  by  Prof.  Grosvenor  of  a  re- 
markable modern  Greek  novel,  one  which 
describes  in  a  thrilling  storv  of  love  and 
adventure,  and  especially  the  latter,  the 
birth  of  modern  Greece.  The  extraor- 
dinary mlnglinc^  of  noble  and  ignoble  quali- 
ties in  the  Greex  character  and  the  political 
and  social  chaos  of  the  country  are  dis- 
played in  vivid  scenes,  historic  truth  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  romance,  and  the  whole 
story,  like  the  times  and  incidents  it  por- 
trays, rings  with  the  cries  of  battle,  the  roar 
of  shot  and  shell,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
hopeless  and  fugitive. 


What  we  really  trust,  in  any  friend,  in 
any  public  or  private  man,— what  we  really 
trust  in  Jesus  or  in  his  God  and  ours,— is 
the  quality  of  purity  or  righteousness,— a 
kind  of  wise  goodness,  which  unites  light 
with  love.  Wherever  we  see  and  feel  this 
quality,  we  believe  in  it,  we  rest  in  it. 
And,  if  we  yield  to  its  influence  and  be- 
come like  it,  we  are  uplifted,  purified,  and 
saved;  for  we,  too,  become  wise  and  good. 
For  ** contact  with  a  great  soul  is  a  sacra- 
ment.*'— Charles  G.  Ames, 


In  life  are  two  currents  flowing  in  oppo- 
site directions, — the  cold  and  the  warm. 
Which  way  is  your  life  carrying  you?  Are 
you  carrying  iti  your  mind  and  heart  the 
arctic  or  the  tropic  zone, — flowing  with  the 
love  of  God  in  your  soul,  to  bless  whatever 
life  you  touch,  or  flowing  with  the  cold, 
cold  current  of  selfishness,  never  to  bless, 
unless  the  warm  light  that  comes  from  the 
sun  above  transforms  and  renews  your 
spiiit? — Lyman  Abbottt  D,D. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 


'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,    and  little 

Bob  White 
Had    determined    to  stay  awake  all  the  long 

night. 
One  big  empty  stocking  he'd  hnng  very  low, 
Hoping  Santa  would  fill  it  from  top  to  the  toe. 

Bat  old  Mr.  Sandman  was  hobbling  around, 
To  see  that  the  children  were  sleeping  quite 

sound. 
He  noiselessly  crept  to  the  bed  of  Bob  White. 
One  bagful  of  sand,  and  the  boy's  eyes  shut 

tight. 

The  star  torches  paled,  and  the  moon  sailed 

away, 
When  out  in  the  east  rose  the  glad  Christmas 

Day. 
Then  Bobby  awoke,  in  greatest  surprise ; 
For  there  was  the  sun  staring  right  in  hi8*eyes. 

And  a  stocking  so  full  it  fairly  ran  o*er, 

For  part  of  its  contents  were  piled  on  the  floor, 

But  where  was  old  Santa?    A  note  said,  "My 

dear, 
If  you  want  to  see  me,  you  must  wait  till  next 

year."  — Sunbeams,  New  York. 


busy  from  dawn  till  night.     He  acted  as 
policeman  among  the  poultry,  stopping  all 
fights  and  disorder.    He  would  stand  by  a 
horse  when  left  in  a  oart,  and  prevent  it 
from  moving  by  pecking  its  nose  and  scream- 
ing.   A  turkey  and  a  game-cock  were  found 
fighting,  whereon  the  crane  first  fought  the 
turkey,  and  then  sought  out  and  thrashed 
the  oock.    Meantime  it  always  **herded^*  the 
cattle,  not  always  with  complete  success. 
These  were  collected  in  the  morning  by  the 
sound  of  a  horn,  and  some  would  lag  behind. 
On  one  occasion  the  crane  went  back,  drove 
up  some  lagging  heifers  through  the  street, 
and  then  frightened  them  so  much  that  they 
broke  away  and  ran  two  miles  in  the  wrong 
direction.    The  bird  could  not  bring  them 
back,  but  drove  them  into  a  field,  where  it 
girded  them  till  they  were  fetched.    It 
would  drive  out  trespassing  cattle  as  cou- 
rageously as  a  dog,  and,  unlike  most  bu^- 
bodies,  was  a  universal  favorite,  and  the 
pride  of  the  village. 


PRETENCE. 


VON  SEYFFERT'S  CRANE. 

In  the  Comhill  MagoMxne  for  July,  Mr. 
Cornish  revives  the  memory  of  Von  Seyf- 
fert's  tame  crane,  the  bird  which,  nearer 
than  any  other  feathered  biped,  seems  to 
have  approached  the  intelligence  of  man- 
kind. Yon  Seyffert  lived  in  a  German  agri- 
cultural village.  He  had  two  cranes  which 
he  had  tamed. 

When  the  female  died,  the  survivor  at 
once  took  as  a  new  friend  a  bull.  He  would 
stand  by  the  bull  in  the  stall,  and  keep  the 
flies  off  him,  scream  when  he  roared,  dance 
before  him,  and  follow  him  out  with  the 
herd.  In  this  association  the  crane  saw  and 
remarked  the  daties  of  the  cowherd ;  and  one 
evening  he  brought  home  the  whole  of  the 
village  herd  of  heifers  unaided,  and  drove 
them  into  the  stable.  From  that  time  the 
crane  undertook  so  many  duties  that  it  was 


"Let's  pretend'*  we're  children 

Just  so  high ; 
Let's  forget  we  quarrelled. 

Put  it  by 
For  a  while,  and  jnst^o-day 
Take  each  other's  hands  and  play, 

You  and  I. 

"Let's  play"  we've  made  up 

Again,  and  get 
Memory's  playthings  all 

In  order  set ; 
Let's  see  if  the  broken  years 
Can't  be  mended  with  our  tears 

Even  yet. 

Let's  tell  fairy  stories 

"True  as  true." 
You're  the  "princess  fair,"  wkh 

Eyes  so  blue ! 
I'm  the  prince,  and  I'll  pretend 
All  was  happy  in  the  end. 

Will  yon,  too  ? 

— Jf.  J/W/*r. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cover  that  we  are  keeping  an  index  to  every  item 
of  news  from  our  churches.  At  the  end  of  each  year  that  index  is  given  to  every  sub- 
scriber, so  that  references  to  what  has  taken  place  in  any  society  can  easily  be  made. 

Has  your  church  an  item  of  news  in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  t  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  represented,  and  will  gladly  publish  every  month  any  announce- 
ments, notices,  or  news  which  you  will  send  us.  The  Unitarian  is  a  parish  paper,  and 
its  interest  is  in  every  parish.  


Buffalo,  N.Y.— The  Church  of  Our 
Father  feels  sorely  the  loss  of  its  minister, 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  who  has  left  them 
to  accept  the  call  from  All  Souls'  Church, 
New  York  Citv.  Yet,  with  courage  strong 
and  hope  unabated,  they  look  forward  to 
the  future,  in  the  mean  time  keeping  won- 
derfully active  all  the  church  activities, — 
the  Sunday-school,  the  guild,  and  the 
various  social,  charitable,  and  literary  or- 
ganizations of  the  church. 

Rev.  George  Herbert  Hosmer,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Hosmer,  the  former  pastor  of  this  church 
for  thirty  vears,  has  been  supplying  the 
pulpit  for  the  month  of  November. 

The  Parkside  Church,  under  the  ministry 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Applebee,  is  a  very  active 
society,  a  worthy  scion  of  the  parent  church. 
The  young  minister  and  his  wife  are  very 
popular,  not  onlv  with  their  own  flock,  but 
m  the  Church  of  Our  Father  as  weU.  The 
future  of  the  new  church  is  very  bright. 
According  to  previous  custom  there  was  a 
union  service  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of  the 
two  Unitarian  churches  and  the  Universalist 
churches  and  the  Hebrew  temple,  with 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  old-time 
festival  at  the  temple  on  Delaware  Avenue. 

Mr.  Slicer's  influence  both  in  his  parish 
and  outside,  in  all  which  concerns  the  well- 
being  of  the  growing  city,  will  remain  to 
strengthen  future  growth. 

Burlington,  Vt^After  ,tbe  vacation  in 
the  summer,  from  which  we  returned  with 
renewed  vigor,  we  have  taken  up  the  win- 
tor's  work ;  and,  as  a  good  start  is  a  great 
help,  the  ^oung  People's  Religious  Union 
gave  a  chicken-pie  supper,  which  netted  a 
good  sum  for  the  treasury,  besides  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  greet  new-comers.  The 
regular  Monday  evening  meetings  are  well 
attended,  and  the  interest  is  increasing. 

Our  literary  branch,  Unity,  has  taken  for 
ito  work  this  season  the  study  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  some  of  the  great  masters, 
giving  examples  of  their  work  with  a 
stereopticon.  Alternating  with  these  even- 
ings with  American  authors  have  been 
arranged.  So  our  progpramme  is  as  follows : 
Titian,  Irving,   Raphael,    Hawthorne,  Del 


Sarto,  Poe,  Murillo,  Lowell,  Hoffman,  and 
American  humorists. 

The  Wadsworth  Club,  our  branch  for 
service,  is  sewing  for  needy  families,  and  is 
enabled  to  do  much  good  in  this  way. 
For  our  Thanksgiving  offering  we  shall  send, 
as  has  been  our  custom  for  years,  a  large 
number  of  basketo  freighted  with  Thanks- 
giving cheer  to  needy  poor  families.  Our 
Sunday-school  is  growing  in  numbers ;  but 
we  are,  like  many  others,  always  short  of 
teachers,  and  we  are  hoping  that  from  their 
interest  in  the  religious  meetings  we  may 
be  able  to  add  some  new  workers  to  the 
list.  The  Ladies'  Society  has  held  its  first 
sociable,  which  was  largely  attended  in  spite 
of  a  very  stormy  night  Our  evening 
church  services  are  largely  attended  by 
young  people,  who  are  thus  unconsciouslv 
imbibing  good  Unitarian  principles,  which 
will  be  sure  to  spring  up  in  the  future,  like 
the  good  seed  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

Chloago,  lU.— l/nity  Church:  Rev.  J.  S. 
Thomson,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is 
to  preach  in  Unitv  Church  five  Sundays, 
beffan  his  services  November  14,  the  subject 
of  his  sermon  being  ^'Borrowed  Power."  No- 
vember 21  he  delivered  a  very  suggestive  and 
helpful  sermon  on  the  subject  of  "Heart 
Hunger."  The  Women's  Alliance,  assisted 
by  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  the  <'Satur- 
days,'*  will  give  a  fair  and  supper  in  the 
church  parlors  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 8.  The  Young  People's  Club,  organized 
last  spring,  holds  monthly  meetings,  which 
have  been  well  attended.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  organization  to  do  the  thing  that  lies 
nearest  in  the  work  of  the  church,  and,  as 
Mr.  Gannett  would  say,  to  **fill  in  the 
chinks.^' 

Third  Church :  The  society  of  the  Third 
Church  has  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  F.  C. 
Southworth  to  become  its  minister,  and  he 
has  accepted.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  on 
Monroe  Street,  some  two  miles  west  of  the 
former  site;  and  much  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  new  church  building,  the 
plans  for  which  were  accepted  more  than  a 
month  ago.  On  Thursday,  November  18, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was 
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laid  with  appropriate  exercises.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  laying  of  the  stone  was 
performed  by  J.  Si.  Wanzer,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Owing  to  the 
rigorous  weather,  the  farther  senrices  were 
held  in  the  Warren  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  and  consisted  of  addresses  by  Sena- 
tor William  E.  Mason,  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas 
of  the  People's  Church,  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz 
of  Isaiah  Temple,  Rev.  T.  E.  Gregory  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Fenn  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Rev. 
A.  W.  Gould,  secretary  of  the  Western  Uni- 
tarian Conference,  Rev.  R.  F.  Johonnot  of 
Unity  Church,  Oak  Park,  and  Rev.  C.  F. 
Elliott  of  Hinsdale.  Ex-Mayor  John  A. 
Roche  also  spoke,  and  a  letter  of  greet- 
ing was  read  from  Mr.  South  worth.  The 
Branch  Alliance  has  resumed  its  semi- 
monthly meetings  with  increased  interest, 
and  the  Aid  Society  is  busily  engaged  in 
work  for  the  visiting  nurses.  The  Lend  a 
Hand  Club,  assisted  oy  the  Aid  Society  and 
the  Sunday-school,  will  hold  a  sale  of  useful 
and  fancy  articles,  also  canned  fruits,  jel- 
lies, and  genuine  English  plum  puddings, 
etc.,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  December  3, 
to  raise  money  toward  the  furnishing  of  the 
new  church.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
the  ground  floor  of  the  new  home  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  new  year, 
soon  after  the  coming  of  Mr.  Southworth. 

The  second  meeting  this  fall  of  the 
Chicago  Union  of  Literal  Sunday-schools 
was  held  Tuesday  evening,  November  9,  at 
the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Universalist. 
The  general  topic  for  the  evening  was 
"Christmas  in  tne  Sunday-school,"  which 
was  treated  under  the  heads  "Sunday  Ser- 
vices," "Entertainments,*'  and  "Presents." 
The  Independent  Liberal  Church  acted  as 
the  hosts  at  this  meeting,  which  was  as  in- 
teresting and  helpful  as  the  previous  ones 
have  been. 

First  Church :  Sermon  topics  during  the 
past  month  have  been  "What  Jesus  thought 
about  the  Bible,"  "What  Jesus  thought 
about  Himself,"  "Tennyson's  *Life  and 
Letters,' "  "The  Power  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Services  at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  are 
held  as  usual  at  11  a.m.,  with  the  Sunday- 
school  immediately  following.  At  the  Me- 
morial Chapel,  services  are  at  4  and  at  8 
P.M.,  with  Sunday-school  at  11  a.m.  So 
far  Mr.  Fenn  has  made  a  practice  of  preach- 
ing the  same  sermon  in  the  morning  at  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  and  in  the  evening 
at  the  Memorial  Chapel.  The  Sunday- 
school  at  the  Chapel  has  begun  work  in 
a  fairly  encouraging  manner.  The  enrol- 
ment shows  a  total  of  thirty-four  scholars 
and  Ave  teachers,  and  more  names  are  being 
slowly  added.  The  lesson  system  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  "Picture  and  Poem" 


system  employed  last  year.  This  year, 
however,  the  selections  to  be  memorized  are 
mostly  from  the  New  Testament;  and  it  has 
been  found  necessarv  for  various  reasons  to 
abandon  the  pictures.  The  work  is  con- 
fined to  a  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

On  Friday,  November  19,  the  ladies  of 
the  Chapel  gave  their  first  church  sapper, 
for  whicn  extensive  preparations  were  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  month  there  is 
printed  a  "calendar,"  containing  general 
church  notices,  sermon  topics  for  the  month, 
and  one  of  Mr.  Fenn's  sermons  printed  io 
full.  The  October  calendar  contains  the 
sermon  "Sixty-one  Years  of  Church  Life," 
being  an  historical  sketch  of  the  First  UdI- 
tarian  Society  of  Chicago.  The  November 
calendar  contains  the  sermon  "The  Eternal 
Years."  Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  ap- 
plication. 

Cinoinnati,  Ohio.— A  union  service  of 
the  two  principal  Jewish  con^egations  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  two  Unitarian  churches 
was  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November 
25,  in  the  Mound  Street  Jewish  Temple, 
by  invitation  of  its  minister,  Rev.  David 
Pnilipson.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church;  and  the  other  partici- 
gants  were  Rev.  Greorge  R.  Gebauer,  Rabbi 
harles  Levi,  and  Dr.  Philipson. 


Concord,  N.H.— On  Sunday,  November 
14,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Rev.  Frank 
Lowe  Phalen's  settlement  as  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  this  city  was  ob- 
served with  appropriate  services.  A  large 
audience  was  present  at  the  morning  ser- 
vice. The  subject  of  Mr.  Phalen*s  strong 
and  eloquent  sermon  was  "The  Fifth  Mile- 
stone," and  his  text  (Hebrews  x.  28,  24,  and 
25^  "Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  oar 
faith  without  wavering  (for  he  is  faithful 
that  promised);  and  let  us  consider  one 
another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good 
works :  not  forsaking  the  assemblying  of  oar- 
selves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is; 
but  exhorting  one  another:  and  so  much 
the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching." 
The  session  of  the  Sunday-school  at  noon 
was  marked  by  a  roll-call  which  disclosed 
a  gratifying  interest  in  this  branch  of  the 
church  work.  At  the  evening  service 
another  large  audience  gathered,  this  being 
the  first  of  four  Sunday  evening  aervioes  at 
which  Mr.  Phalen  is  to  deliver  four  sermons 
on  "Thoughts  for  the  Times."  The  topic 
on  the  first  evening  was  "The  Unknown 
God";  and  for  the  remaining  four:  "The 
Forgiveness  of  Sins,"  November  21 ;  "Death 
and  Afterwards,"  November  28 ;  "The  Uni- 
tarian Church :  Its  Glorious  Gospel,"  Decem- 
ber 5. 
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Exeter,  N.H.— The  Exeter  guild  of  the 
Yonng  People's  Religions  Union  celebrated 
its  tenth  anniversary  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  by  public  exercises  in  the  church, 
followed  by  an  informal  reception  In  Unity 
Hall.  An  interesting  letter  of  reminis- 
cence was  read  from  Rev.  A.  C.  Nickerson, 
under  whose  ministry  the  guild  was  organ- 
ized. Mr.  H.  I.  Bowles,  now  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  gave  an  excellently  ren- 
dered violin  solo.  Rev.  Ralph  E.  Conner, 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  church  in 
Waltham  and  second  president  of  the  guild, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Beckwith,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  De 
Normandie  of  Danvers  followed  with  inter- 
esting addresses.  The  principal  address, 
by  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  was  helpful  and 
inspiring.  Brief  closing  words  were  spoken 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Edward  Green.  The 
exercises  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Bowles. 

Qreenfield,  Mass.  —  Everything  in  the 
society  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  moves  on  pleas- 
antly under  the  new  pastor,  Rev.  John 
Dumont  Reid.  In  October  an  evening 
reception  was  tendered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid 
in  the  church  parlor,  largely  attended,  not 
only  by  the  Unitarians,  but  by  those  of  other 
churches,  including  several  ministers  of  the 
town.  November  4  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
held  a  very  successful  sale  and  supper. 
The  Franklin  County  Branch  of  the  Alliance 
had  an  attendance  of  over  seventy  ladies  at 
its  first  session,  and  a  most  interesting  meet- 
ing, Mrs.  Solley's  address  beine  especially 
enjoyed.  The  following  is  the  winter's 
programme : — 

October  18,  "Unitarianism :  Its  Organiza- 
tion in  America,"  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Peabodv; 
November  4,  *' Under  the  Shadow  of  St. 
Peter's,"  Mrs.  (ieo.  W.  Solley;  December  2, 
"History  of  All  Souls'  Church,"  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Wells  Smith ;  January  6,  Address  on 
India,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Andrews  of  Boston  ; 
February  3,  "Beethoven,"  Mrs.  F.  G.  Fes- 
senden;  March  3,  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Church  Customs,"  Mrs.  F.  R.  Allen ;  April  2, 
"Christian  Science,"  Mrs.  H.  O.  Smith; 
May  7,  annual  meeting,  reports  and  election 
of  officers,  followed  by  five-minute  papers  or 
talks  on  hospitality,  by  Mrs.  Spencer  Fuller, 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Greene,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Wells,  Miss 
Ida  F.  Foster. 

£ach  month,  at  the  close  of  the  business 
meeting,  before  the  paper,  fifteen  minutes 
will  be  given  to  the  Religious  News  Com- 
mittee, who  will  present  current  items  of 
interest  in  the  religious  world  for  discussion. 
The  Committee  on  Poetry  have  selected 
these  hymn-writers,  to  be  read  as  follows : 
"Caroline  Mason,"  Miss  Marion  Allen; 
"Eliza  Scudder,"  Miss  Grace  Williams; 
"T.  W.  Higginson,"  Mrs.  Norman  Farwell ; 
"Cardinal  Newman,"  Mrs.  Arthur  Potter; 
"Samuel   Willard,"   Miss  Elizabeth  Pratt; 


"Samuel  Longfellow,"  Mrs.  John  £.  Cornell ; 
"W.  C.  Gannett,"  Miss  Katharine  Hartley. 

Khasi  HiUa,  India.— On  Aug.  28,  1897, 
was  celebrated  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Jowai  Unitarian  Free  School.  The  school- 
house  was  decorated  as  usual,  although  the 
traces  of  the  memorable  earthquake  oi  June 
were  still  visible  on  the  walls.  Mr.  S.  £. 
Rita,  the  local  magistrate,  presided  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Rita,  who  was  unable  to  at- 
tend, bein^  busily  engaged  in  supervising 
reconstruction  of  her  houses  in  Shillong. 
The  two  boys,  U  Hedtuber  and  U  Kat  Ser- 
jeant, who  passed  the  lower  primary  gov- 
ernment examination,  were  each  presented 
with  a  coat  and  trousers.  Prizes  were  also 
given  to  deserving  children  who  attended 
the  day  and  the  Sunday  school.  Copies  of 
the  Every  Other  Sunday^  kindly  sent  us  by 
Mrs.  K.  G.  Wells  and  Miss  A.  £.  Howard 
of  Boston,  U.S. A.,  were  then  distributed. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  present : 
Rev.  David  Edwards,  our  minister,  Mr. 
Robin  Roy,  Mr.  Joel  Gatphoh,  the  sul>in- 
spector  of  schools,  Babu  Nil  Kanta  Sen, 
the  native  doctor,  Mr.  Rdimuni,  sub- in- 
spector of  police,  and  several  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  There  was  an  entertain- 
ment of  the  school-childi'en  and  friends  in 
the  evening.  The  school- house  was  illumi- 
nated. 

On  the  following  dav,  Sunday,  was  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Jowai  Unitarian 
church.  Nine  voung  members  were  baptized 
by  Rev.  David  Fdwards.  The  sermon  in 
the  afternoon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Kissor 
Singh.  In  the  evening  there  was  the  annual 
meeting.  Rev.  David  Edwards,  Robin  Roy, 
Tang  Kassar,  Mrs.  Ka  Hirbon,  and  Mr. 
Kissor  Singh,  each  briefly  spoke  of  their  ex- 
perience and  hope,  and  prospects  of  the 
gospel.  Tea  was  served  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  and  the  members  shook  hands  with 
one  another  before  parting.  We,  the  Uni- 
tarians of  these  hills,  are  not  ashamed  to  be 
called  by  our  true  name  "Unitarian."  We 
like  our  name.  We  have  a  common  state- 
ment of  faith  for  the  benefit  of  our  mem- 
bers and  of  the  inquirers.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  vague  because  we  are  not  creed-bound. 
To  us  the  Unitarian  religion  is  not  so  much 
a  thought  as  a  life. 

Hajom  Kissor  Sinqh. 

Jackson,  Mich.— Rev.  F.  V.  Hawley 
began  his  pastorate  at  the  Unitarian  church 
Sunday,  November  7.  There  was  a  eood 
attendance.  Mr.  Hawley  took  his  text  from 
Hebrews  xii.  1 :  "Wherefore  seeing  we 
also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us." 
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Our  liberties  come  through  a  great  cloud 
of  witnesses,  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  noble,  self-sacrificing  lives  which  to 
us  are  an  inspiration.  When  we  see  the 
powerful  influence  of  these  lives,  we  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  past.  One  of 
the  strongest  motives  in  life  is  character- 
building.  Human  sympathy  is  a  strong 
power  to  reach  the  discouraged.  The  deep 
sympathy  of  a  friend  will  often  stimulate 
us  to  reach  for  higher  aims  and  endeavors. 
The  lives  of  great  men  is  simply  a  challenge 
for  us  to  emulate  their  example.  We  strive 
to  serve  the  God  of  growth,  the  God  of 
progress,  always  seeking  after  new  truths. 
This  church  is  not  an  exclusive  one,  but  an 
inclusive  one,  the  speaker  stating  that  he 
was  certain  that  he  could  feel  at  home  in 
this  church.  We  should  welcome  the  high 
and  low,  the  believer  and  unbeliever,  into  its 
membership.  Our  church  must  rest  on  the 
practical  needs  of  life.  We  must  come  here 
for  mutual  help.  This  church  must  be 
made  the  workshop  for  the  oratory  of  the 
soul. 

Many  are  hungry  for  the  food  that  is 
real.  We  need  each  other.  Even  Jesus 
needed  the  restful  influence  of  the  little 
Bethany  home.  We  want  the  strength  of 
fellowship  of  others  to  make  the  church  the 
rallying  centre.  The  church  must  be  broad 
enough  to  give  welcome  to  all.  To  the  out- 
cast and  discouraged  we  should  make  this 
church  a  home  where  they  might  come 
under  the  influence  of  our  love.  It  should 
be  a  place  where  all  honest  seekers  might 
bend  the  knee.  The  word  for  us  is  forward. 
The  church  for  humanity  is  worthy  of  striv- 
ing after.  The  church  should  inspire  a  life 
of  love,  where  the  burden  of  its  members 
are  made  lighter  to  endure.  We  must  not 
insist  upon  uniforms.  The  best  things  do 
not  come  to  us  ready  made,  but  are  wrought 
out  by  us  after  a  hard  struggle,  after  long 
hours  of  patient  study. 

Michigan  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  ChriBtian  Churches. — The  Michigan 
Conference  met  in  the  Unitarian  church,  De- 
troit, on  November  3  to  5.  The  following 
churches  were  represented :  Ann  Arbor,  by 
pastor  and  eleven  delegates;  Battle  Creek, 
pastor  and  two  delegates;  Detroit,  pastor 
and  three  delegates ;  Grand  Haven,  pastor ; 
Grand  Rapids,  pastor  and  wife;  Manistee, 
pastor ;  Jackson,  pastor  and  five  delegates ; 
Lapeer,  pastor,  making  thirty  delegates  from 
the  churches  of  the  State, — to  which  must 
be  added  Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  and  wife  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  who  were  welcomed  together 
with  their  church  into  full  fellowship  in  the 
Michigan  Conference. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  meet  in  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral  church  of  the  liberal  faith 
in  Michigan,  and  to  come  under  the  delight- 


ful influence  of  Reed  Stuart  and  his  hospi- 
table people,  the  rich  fruits  of  his  many 
years  of  labors  in  Detroit.  The  conference 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague 
of  Grand  Rapids,  who  touched  on  the  fail- 
ures and  successes  of  the  liberal  movement, 
calling  attention  to  the  three  classes  of  lib- 
eral churches  that  have  failed,  and  ought  to 
fail;  namely,  those  built  in  opposition  to 
Orthodoxy,  those  built  on  a  bigoted  aristo- 
cratic exolusiveness,  and  those  churches 
without  a  purpose, — sayine  with  startling 
force  that,  the  quicker  all  tnese  false  liberal 
churches  fail  and  die,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  genuine  liberal  religion  in  the  world. 
After  this  sermon  an  hour  was  spent  in  the 
parlors  of  the  church  in  a  warm  social 
time. 

Thursday  forenoon  was  spent  in  business 
matters  and  in  hearing  reports  from  the 
churches.  At  the  noon  hour  Miss  Textor  of 
Grand  Haven  won  all  hearts  by  her  beaati- 
f  ul  devotional  service.  Rev.  George  W.  Buck- 
ley of  Battle  Creek  opened  the  afternoon 
session  with  a  thoughtful  and  discriminating 
address  on  "  Manhood  in  the  Pulpit,"  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  just  as 
much  opportunity  for  the  minister  to  make 
a  martyr  of  himself  to-day  as  in  the  days 
of  Lovejoy  or  the  earlv  apostles.  Rer. 
J.  T.  Sunderland  followed  with  the  story  of 
^'Liberal  Religion  in  India,"  which  was  lis- 
tened to  by  the  large  audience  with  all  the 
interest  that  is  usually  given  to  a  tale  of 
romance. 

The  evening  hour  was  occupied  by  Re?, 
T.  P.  Byrnes  of  Manistee  and  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  Davis  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Davis  stirred 
the  ladies  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  church,  and  especially  to  a  greater 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Women's 
Alliance. 

Friday  afternoon  was  given  to  Sunday- 
school  and  club  work.  Rev.  Lila  Frost 
Sprague  led  off  with  a  clear-cut  paper  on 
the  *Tersonal  Element  in  Sunday-school 
Work,"  which  was  followed  by  a  lively  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  G.  Jen- 
nings, S.  J.  Stewart,  and  the  Jewish  rabbi 
tooK  part.  This  was  followed  by  a  very 
able  paper  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jennings  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  on  club  work. 

The  conference  was  closed  Friday  evening 
by  two  short  addresses,  the  first  by  Mrs. 
Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor,  who  spoke  on  "Be- 
lief in  Jesus  as  a  Saving  Power,*'  which  she 
interpreted  to  mean  belief  in  Jesus'  good- 
ness and  virtue,  and  the  help  that  comes 
from  putting  into  practice  such  belief.  Mr. 
Jennings  closed  with  an  address  on  **The 
Unitarian  Emphasis,"  which  he  found  to  be 
its  method  of  free  thought  and  open  spirit. 

The  attendance  at  the  conference  was 
good,  reaching  five  and  six  hundred  on 
Wednesday  and    Thursday   nights.     Rev- 
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Lee  McCoUester,  the  Universalist  minister 
of  the  city,  was  a  regular  attendaDt  at  the 
conference,  and  gave  a  veiy  cordial  greet- 
ing and  word  of  fellowship  to  his  fellow 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  conference.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  two  new  ministers  to 
the  conference,  Rev.  Messrs.  S.  J.  Stewart  of 
Battle  Creek  and  Fred  Hawley,  who  has  re- 
cently settled  at  Jackson. 

Kind  words  of  greetin^^  were  received 
from  the  ladies  of  the  Universalist  church 
of  Detroit.  Resolutions  were  passed,  thank- 
ing the  Unitarian  people  of  Detroit  for  their 
generous  hospitality,  the  press  of  Detroit  for 
its  full  reports  of  the  conference,  to  Mrs. 
Davis  for  her  interest  and  services  to  the 
conference.  The  conference  also  committed 
itself  to  the  effort  to  put  a  missionary  in  the 
field  who  would  take  charge  of  such  new 
movements  in  the  State  as  Traverse  City 
and  Frankfort,  and  such  other  places  as  may 
call  for  our  gospel. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Mr. 
A.  C.  Kingman,  Battle  Creek,  president; 
Hon.  W.  D.  Harriman,  Ann   Aroor,  vice- 

g resident;    Rev.    L.    W.    Sprague,    Grand 
lapids,  secretary ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Tinker  Jack- 
son, treasurer. 

Thomas  P.  Bybiyes,  Secretary. 

New  Tork,  N.7.— The  installation  of 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer  as  pastor  of  All 
Souls',  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  18,  was  a  memorable  occasion. 
Mr.  Horton's  sermon  was  highly  character- 
istic and  suggestive.  Mr.  Harsen  Rhoades's 
welcome  to  Mr.  Slicer  from  the  congrega- 
tion was  remarkably  felicitous;  and  the 
right  hand  and  charge,  by  Messrs.  Wright 
and  Savage,  were  conceived  in  a  very 
simple  and  straightforward  manner.  Mr. 
Chadwick's  address  to  the  people  concluded 
the  service. 

Portland,  Ore.— Much  pleasure  was  felt 
at  the  announcement  last  month  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Dorothea  Eliot  to  the 
pastor,  Rev.  E.  M.  Wilbur.  The  Frater- 
nity  has  taken  up  the  study  of  early 
American  history,  the  course  extending 
through  the  Revolution.  At  the  annual 
election  of  officers,  Mrs.  Ralph  Wilbur  was 
made  president  for  the  coming  year.  On 
October  17  a  union  meeting  was  held  with 
the  young  people  of  the  Universalist  church. 
The  religious  meetings  of  the  Fraternitv 
have  been  unusually  successful  this  fall. 
Vesper  services  are  now  held  Sundays  at 
4.45.  Early  in  the  summer  a  friend  gave 
the  Snnday-school  a  beautiful  photograph 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  which  now  hangs 
in  the  place  of  the  rather  unsightly  black- 
board. The  change  is  a  most  refreshing 
one.  Mr.  Wilbur  preached  this  morning  on 
''The  Cardinal  Unitorian  Principles."  The 
subject  is  to  be  followed  next  Sunday  by  a 


sermon  on  *'The  Main  Beliefs  of    Unita- 


nans." 

Providence,  R.I.— The  Unitarian  Club 
held  its  first  meeting  of  the  season  on  Mon- 
day evening,  November  8.  After  the  usual 
supper  President  Jencks  introduced  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  Slicer  of  New  York,  who  gave  a 
most  inspiring  and  enjoyable  address  on 
"The  Duties  and  Possibilities  of  our  Club." 
Rev.  John  P.  Forbes  of  Taunton  also  ad- 
dressed the  club  with  his  customary  ability 
and  force.  The  next  meeting,  December  13, 
will  be  "Ladies'  Night." 
—Rev.  William  F.  Furman  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  of  the  Olney  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  it  was  voted  not  to  accept  the 
resignation ;  but  subsequently  the  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  at  Mr.  Furman *b  request. 
Resolutions  have  been  unanimously  adopted, 
placing  OB  record  the  high  esteem  and  re- 
gard which  the  society  has  felt  for  Mr. 
Furman. 

Salem,  Maas.— There  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
uine revival  of  interest  in  the  work  of  our 
churches  in  this  city.  The  First  Church  is 
well  attended,  and  is  active  in  all  its 
branches.  The  newly  organized  Guild  is 
prosperous,  and  the  Alliance  is  busy  with  a 
course  of  lectures  besides  its  regular  work. 

The  North  Church  vesper  services  are 
very  largely  attended  by  representatives  of 
all  the  churches  in  town.  The  Sunday- 
school  teachers'  meeting,  in  the  vestry  of 
this  church,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  inter- 
ests a  goodly  number. 

The  union  of  the  Barton  Square  and 
East  Churches  progresses  with  wonderful 
unanimity,  and  all  seem  happy  in  the  new 
relation. 

The  new  Second  Church,  which  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  old  organization,  is  organized,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  strong,  and  full  of  a  spirit  of 
devotion  and  service. 

Springfield,  Mass.— Church  of  the  Unity : 
The  Unity  Club  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
reason  October  28,  in  the  vestry.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  president,  Greo. 
A.  Bacon;  vice-president,  Joseph  Pynchon; 
secretary.  Miss  Edith  Ferre ;  treasurer,  N.  F. 
Balantine;  chairman  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, Miss  Harriet  Smith ;  chairman  Study 
Committee,  Geo.  Brown ;  chairman  Dramatic 
Committee,  Miss  Marion  Sterns.  The  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  for  two  weeks,  and  on 
November  11a  social  and  business  meeting 
of  the  club  was  held.  Music  was  furnished 
by  John  Hermann  Loud  and  Miss  Belle 
Mozart.  The  St.  Theresa  Branch  of  the 
King^s  Daughters  met  at  the  parsonage 
October  29,  and  made  plans  for  their  winter's 
work.  The  plans  included  a  series  of  cook- 
ing lessons,  with  Miss  Mildred  Morehouse 
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as  teacher,  and  an  entertainment  to  be  given 
NoTember  19.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
this  entertainment  should  be  an  Art  Tea; 
and  it  was  held  on  two  days,  the  19th 
and  20th.  Mr.  Willis  S.  Adams  of 
Suffield,  Conn.,  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
his  water-colors  and  some  of  the  work  of 
his  pupils.  The  officers  of  the  King's 
Daughters  are :  president,  Mrs.  Bradley  Gil- 
man;  vice-president,  Miss  Eleanor  Towns- 
ley  ;  secretary,  Miss  Anna  Bryan  ;  treasurer, 
\lisB  Dora  Cook.  The  Women's  Alliance 
held  an  afternoon  tea  and  regular  meeting 
Thursday  afternoon,  November  18.  The 
subject  of  the  meeting  was  the  Post  office 
Mission  and  Cheerful  Letter  Exchange. 
Miss  Emily  Coffin  and  Miss  Clara  Hoar 
gave  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Post-office 
Mission ;  and  Mrs.  Nichols  of  AUston,  secre- 
tary of  the  Cheerful  Letter  Exchange,  de- 
scribed its  work.  It  was  voted  to  take  up 
the  Cheerful  Letter  Exchange  work ;  and  Miss 
Lizzie  Bangs,  Miss  Clara  Hoar,  Miss  Mary 
Ames,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  D.  £. 
Webster  will  undertake  the  correspondence. 
The  pastor.  Rev.  Bradley  Gil  man,  has  given 
two  of  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  '*&reat 
Religions  Reformers.*'  On  November  7  he 
lectured  on  John  Huss,  and  on  November  14 
Savonarola  was  his  subject. 

St.  Iiouis,  Mo.— Following  the  plan  in- 
augurated last  year  at  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  there  was  a  union  service  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  in  which  six  congrega- 
tions were  represented  and  their  ministers 
took  part;  namely,  the  two  Unitarian 
churches,  the  non -sectarian  church,  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  and  the  two  lead- 
ing Jewish  congregations  of  the  city.  The 
service  was  held  in  the  Temple  Shaare 
Emetb,  a  beautiful  new  edifice,  which 
was  dedicated  last  February.  There  were 
about  nine  hundred  people  present.  There 
were  congregational  hymns,  including 
^  *  America, "  and  a  responsively  read  psalm. 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Sheldon, 
Dr.  Cave,  and  Rabbi  Sale  and  Rabbi  Har- 
rison gave  short  addresses  upon  different 
aspects  of  the  day.  The  temple  choir  gave 
excellent  musical  selections.  The  service 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  was 
heartily  entered  into  and  enjoyed  by  the 
large  congregation. 

Walpole,  Mass.—  On  the  evening  of 
November  18  the  Unity  Club  of  Walpole 
met  in  the  First  Parish  vestry.  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole  lectured  on  *^What  One 
can  see  in  Two  Months'  Vacation  in  Scot- 
land and  Norway.'*  The  lecture  was  in- 
tensely interesting.  As  it  was  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  pastor 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savage,  the 
people  of  the  parish  used  the  occasion  to 
present  them  with  a  bouquet  of  rare  chrys- 
anthemums   and   an   envelope  containing  a 


handsome  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Savage 
responded  by  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  generosity  of  the  parish  in  the  past  as 
well  as  in  the  present,  and  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  with  him  and  his  wife  in* all 
parish  work.  Rev.  F.  C.  Putnam  of  the 
Congregational  society  was  present,  .and 
congratulated  the  society  upon  having  such 
a  helpful  organization  as  Unity  Club.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  harmony  existing  between 
the  two  churches,  and  of  the  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savage  are  held  out- 
side the  parish  in  which  they  work.  An 
hour  was  spent  in  social  intercourse. 

Warwick,  Mass— Rev.  H.  R.  Hubbard 
has  been  preaching  for  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Society  since  the  middle  of  October, 
and  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate. 
This  society  has  faithful  supporters,  who 
are  determined  to  see  progress  in  the 
advancement  of  our  faith  in  this  old  hill 
town. 

Waterville,  Me.— On  November  10  the 
Unitarian  society  tendered  to  their  new 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Barker,  formerly  of 
Pembroke,  Mass.,  a  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
reception.  The  church  parlors,  beautiful 
of  themselves,  were  richly  adorned  with 
potted  plants  and  flowers.  Nearly  two 
hundred  persons  were  present,  including 
the  pastors  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city, 
representatives  from  the  university,  and 
many  others  guests. 

West  Rozbury,  Mass.— The  first  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club  was  held 
October  20.  Supper  was  served  at  6.30,  after 
which  the  subject  of  "Trusts"  was  discussed. 
During  the  season  papers  will  be  read  on 
the  following  subjects :  "Church  and  Tem- 
perance," "  united  States  and  Annexation,*' 
"Success,"  "Influence  of  Clubs,"  "Func- 
tions of  Religion,**  "Education  Productive 
of  Happiness." 

A  very  enjoyable  concert  was  given  dur- 
ing the  month  by  the  Beacon  Orchestral 
Club,  Mrs.  M.  Sherman  Raymond,  con- 
ductor, the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  vesper  music.  The  Alliance 
met  in  the  church  parlors  October  27,  with 
a  large  number  present.  The  paper  for  the 
afternoon  was  the  "Hymns  of  Israel,"  by 
Miss  Grace  G.  Cowing,  assisted  by  Mrs.  I^. 
W.  Peters,  whose  chanting  of  Psalms  added 
much  to  the  scholarly  and  artistic  paper. 
On  November  3  was  held  the  first  parish 
supper  and  social  of  the  season.  Although 
the  attendance  was  small,  an  enjoyable  even- 
ing was  passed.  Vesper  services  were  re- 
sumed on  the  second  Sunday  in  November. 
Mr.  Hussey  gave  a  short  address  on  ''A 
Household  of  Faith" ;  and  music  was  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Bromley,  soprano,  and  Miss 
Donner,  organist. 
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